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on  the  civil  war;  to  Franklin  Eyre,  of  Philadelphia, 
great-grandson  of  the  builder  of  the  first  United  States 
war  vessels;  to  Assistant  -  Engineer  Henry  Eckford 
Rhoades,  who  was  in  the  United  States  war  steamer 
Juniata  in  her  PoZari^-search  expedition ;  and  to  S. 
C.  Bigelow,  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  chapters  bearing  on  the  civil  war  the  anthor 
has  received  great  assistance  from  Rear- Admiral  James 
Edward  Jouett  and  Rear-Admiral  Thomas  Holdup 
Stevens.  Both  of  these  oflBcers  have  contributed  many 
items  of  interest  on  the  parts  they  took  in  the  great 
strife,  and  have  given  their  personal  experiences  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  To  Rear- Admiral 
Thomas  Stowell  Phelps  the  author  is  indebted  for  val- 
uable material  on  the  early  naval  operations  in  the 
Potomac,  the  surveying  of  Hatteras  Inlet  and  incidents 
attendant  and  consequent  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads.  Rear- Admiral  Henry 
Walke  has  kindly  read  and  corrected  chapters  on  the 
naval  operations  of  the  Western  rivers,  in  which  he 
participated,  besides  contributing  many  items  of  gen- 
eral interest  on  the  navy.  The  invaluable  assistance 
of  Miss  Susan  G.  Perkins,  in  laying  before  the  author 
the  letters  and  private  papers  of  her  brother.  Captain 
George  Hamilton  Perkins,  bearing  on  the  part  he  took 
in  the  battles  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Bay,  is  ac- 
knowledged. To  Ensign  Thomas  Tingey  Craven,  grand- 
son of  Rear-Admiral  Craven,  the  author  is  indebted  for 
items  concerning  the  admiral;  to  Madeline  Vinton 
Dahlgren,  widow  of  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren,  for  the 
private  journal  and  letters  written  by  the  admiral  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  and  especially  while  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  National  fleet  off  Charleston ;  to  Judge 
Charles  Cowley,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  author  of  Leaves 
from  the  Diary  of  a  Lawyer  Afloat  and  Ashore ;  to 
Frank  W.  Hackett,  of  Washington  ;  and  to  Rear- 
Admiral  John  Henry  Russell,  for  interesting  material 
bearing  on  the  civil  war.    The  author  also  desires  to 
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acknowledge  the  assistance  he  has  received  from  Rear- 
Admiral  Pendleton  Gaines  Watmongh,  Rear- Admiral 
James  Angustin  Greer,  Rear- Admiral  George  Eugene 
Belknap,  Rear-Admiral  Edmund  R.  Colhoun,  Rear- 
Admiral  Alexander  Golden  Rhind,  Commander  Charles 
S.  Sperry,  lieutenant-Commander  Charles  Belknap, 
Lieutenant-Commander  Franklin  Hanford,  and  from 
the  able  works  of  Rear- Admiral  Daniel  Ammen,  Cap- 
tain T.  A.  Mahan  and  Prof.  John  RusseU  Soley  on  the 
civil  war.  E.  S.  M. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  NAVAL  WAB  IN  1814. 

By  1814  the  enemy  had  stationed  nearly  a  hundred 
line-of -battle  ships  and  frigates  of  the  largest  class  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  which  made  it  exceed- 
ingly hazardous  for  our  cruise's  to  get  to  sea,  and  al- 
most impossible  to  send  in  prizes.  No  feature  of  the 
naval  War  of  1812  brings  out  in  stronger  light  the  skill 
and  daring  of  the  American  commanders  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  put  to  sea  in  the  face  of  English 
squadrons.  Under  the  law  of  1812  the  corvette  Adams^ 
which  had  been  blockaded  in  the  Potomac,  was  altered 
to  a  sloop  of  war,  and  lengthened  so  as  to  carry  twenty- 
six  guns.  Tiring  of  the  inglorious  blockade,  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Charles  Morris,  who  had  been  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Constitution  during  her  action  with 
the  Chierriere^  and  had  been  promoted  for  gallantry  on 
that  occasion,  determined  to  run  the  blockade,  and  on 
the  night  of  January  18th,  which  came  on  cloudy,  bois- 
terous and  with  frequent  snow  squalls,  he  got  under 
way  with  a  strong  northwest  wind.  In  order  to  pass 
the  British  ships  at  Hampton  Roads  before  daylight  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Adams  to  maintain  a  high  rate 
of  si)eed  all  night,  and  as  the  beacon  lights  in  the  bay 
had  been  removed  (for  the  further  annoyance  of  the 
enemy)  this  was  a  feat  involving  no  little  danger. 
Hardly  was  she  well  under  way  when  Captain  Morris 
found  that  the  two  men  whom  he  had  engaged  as  pilots 
were  not  equal  to  their  task,  for  they  soon  lost  their 
bearings  and  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  corvette  and  the  direction  in  which  she  was  head- 
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ing.  The  Adams  was  blindly  rtisMng  througli  the 
water  at  twelve  knots  an  hour,  and  this  speed  made  it 
impossible  to  obtiiio  correct  soundings.  About  eleven 
o'clock  a  light  suddenly  appeared  directly  ahead,  and 
to  avoid  running  ashore  the  ship  was  sent  about  in  the 
hope  of  getting  into  deeper  water,  but  she  ran  into 
shoal  water  and  struck  ground  several  times.  The 
heavy  swells,  however,  lifted  her  over,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  again  sounded  deep  water.  Fearing  that 
the  corvette  had  sustained  serious  injury,  Captain  Mor- 
ris called  his  lieutenants  together  for  consultation. 
The  officers,  wrapped  in  their  greatcoats,  assembled 
aft,  and  in  the  flickering  light  of  a  ship's  lantern  and 
amid  flurries  of  snow  they  held  a  midnight  council  of 
war.  The  unanimous  opinion  was  that,  in  spite  of  the 
perils  of  the  situation,  it  was  better  to  continue  in  the 
attempt  to  run  the  blockade  than  to  remain  in  a  monot- 
onous imprisonment,  and  accordingly  the  ship  was 
again  put  under  sail,  and  soon  she  was  howling  down 
the  bay  at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  knots  an  hour. 
About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  passed  Lynn- 
haven,  where  two  of  the  British  ships  wem  just  distin* 
guishable  in  the  darkness,  but  they  evidently  did  not 
discover  the  Adams^  and  she  passed  out  to  sea. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Captain  Morris  headed  eastward,  \\ith  the  view 
of  cruising  near  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
On  the  2oth  of  March  he  captured  the  Indiaman  Wood*^ 
bridge^  but  while  he  was  taking  possession  of  her  t%v( 
Bntish  frigates  hove  in  sight  and  compelled  him  U 
abandon  his  prize.     Cruising  ahmg  the  western  coast ' 
of  Africa,  from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas,  he  took 
three  brigs — one  laden  with  wine  and  fnxit,  one  with 
fish,  and  one  with  palm  oil  and  ivory.     The  first  two 
were  destroyed,  and  the  third,  having  been  relieved  of 
her  cargo,  was  given  up  to  her  master,  and  the  prisoners 
being  released  on  parole  were  put  aboard  her.    Captain 
Morris  then  sailed  westward  and  ran  into  Savannah  for  i 
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supplies.  Sailing  again  on  the  8th  of  May,  he  came 
across  a  Jamaica  convoy  near  the  Ma  tan  ilia  Reef,  but 
finding  the  escort  too  heavy  he  sheered  off,  after  which 
he  shaped  his  course  northeast,  and  on  the  3d  of  July 
made  the  coast  of  Ireland.  On  the  4Eh  of  July,  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Shannon,  the  Adams  was  chased  by 
the  British  frigate  Tigris^  and  before  sunset  the  enemy 
had  proved  herself  to  be  the  better  sailer  of  the  two  and 
was  almost  within  gunshot*  In  the  night  it  fell  calm, 
and  Captain  Moms,  who  had  materially  aided  in  the  es- 
cape of  the  ConsUtutiori  from  Captain  Brokers  squadron 
(July,  1812),  ordered  his  boats  out  under  the  command 
of  Fii'st'Lieutenant  Alexander  Scaramel  Wadsworth, 
who  also  had  been  in  the  Constitutlan  under  Captain 
Hnll,  and  began  towing,  so  that  by  morning  the  enemy 
was  six  miles  astern.  This  lead  enabled  the  Adams  to 
make  her  escape,  although  she  was  compelled  to  sacri- 
fice her  anchors  and  some  guns  that  had  been  taken 
from  prizes. 

On  the  19th  of  July  the  Adams  was  chased  by  two 
frigates,  one  of  which  for  forty  hours  was  just  out  of 
pinshot^  in  which  time  the  vessels  covered  four  hun- 
dre<l  miles  without  perceplibly  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing  the  distance  between  them.  On  the  second  night 
'►r  the  chase  Captain  Morris  took  advantage  of  a  squall, 
:c:'\  by  changing  his  course  lost  sight  of  the  enemy. 

After  these  narrow  escapes  the  Adams  made  for 
A  merica.  Approaching  Newfoundland  she  experienced 
continuously  moist  weather,  which,  together  with  the 
lack  of  fiesh  provisions,  brought  on  scurvy,  so  that  by 
the  25th  of  July  several  of  the  men  died  from  it,  thirty 
wi»re  unfit  for  duty,  and  the  entire  ship's  company  was 
affected.  By  the  10th  of  August  the  sick  list  was  in* 
cruised  to  fifty-eight,  and  Captain  M(»rris  found  it  im- 
tire  to  return  to  the  nearest  American  port,  and 
:ed  his  course  for  the  coast  of  Maine.  At  four 
o*chj<jk  on  the  morning  of  August  17th,  while  the  Adams 
waa  making  from  ten  to  eleven  knots  an  hour  in  a  dense 
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fog,  the  lookout  annouoced  breakers  ahead,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  the  ship  ma  upon  a  ledge  of  rocks.  Notwith- 
standing the  speed  at  which  she  was  rushiug  through 
the  water,  the  shock  was  not  severe,  but,  fearing  the 
worst,  Captain  Morris  released  the  prisoners  in  the  hokl. 
It  was  found  that  the  ship  was  resting  on  a  slippery 
rock,  and  that  she  had  been  raised  six  feet,  and  on  the 
following  niorniug,  when  the  sun  dispelled  the  fog,  a 
towering  cliff  was  seen  rising  out  of  the  water  less  than 
a  hundred  yards  ahead.  On  the  return  of  flood  tide 
the  ship  was  floated  off,  and  on  manning  the  pumps  it 
was  found  that  the  leaks  w^ere  not  serious.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  coast,  Captain  Monis  determined  to 
put  to  sea  again,  and  on  the  same  day  he  discovered 
tliat  he  was  near  Mount  Desert,  instead  of  being  near 
Portland,  as  he  had  supposed.  At  this  moment  the 
English  16-gun  brig-sloop  liijleman  hove  in  sight,  and 
the  Adams  gave  chase,  but  the  heavy  pressure  of  sail 
caused  the  ship  to  leak  so  seriously  that  Captain  Mor- 
ris was  compelled  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  and  the 
Rifleman  escaped  and  brought  the  news  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Aflmui?  in  these  waters  to  a  British  squad- 
ron that  was  assembling,  under  the  command  of  Admi- 
ral Griffith,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  on 
Machias.  Hearing  that  the  Adams  had  retreated  up 
the  Penobscot,  the  British  land  and  naval  force  fol- 
lowed and  destroyed  her  near  Hampden.  But  Cap- 
tain Morris  and  his  officers  and  crew  escaped  to  the 
shore,  and,  breaking  up  into  small  parties,  marched  by 
different  routes  to  Portland* 

In  this  cruise  of  more  than  seven  months  Captain 
Morris  captured  ten  merchantmen,  carrying  in  nil  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  guns.  The  officers  of  the 
Aclajns^  besides  the  captain,  were  Alexander  Scammel 
Wadsworth,  John  K.  Madison,  Foxhall  A.  Parker, 
Thomas  A.  Beatty,  lieutenants  ;  Samuel  E.  Watson, 
lieutenant  of  marines ;  William  S.  Rogers,  purser ; 
Gerard  Bayers,   surgeon,    and  William  Williamson, 
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OBsistant  surgeon ;  and  G.  B.  McCallochj  sailing-mas- 
ter. 

Soon  after  this  Captain  Morris  was  ordered  to  com* 
mand  the  36-gim  frigate  Vongress^  then  in  Piscataqua, 
some  miles  above  Portsmouth,  but  peace  was  declared 
before  he  could  get  to  sea. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  when  the  small  schooner 
AlUffGttor^  Salling-Master  Basset,  was  lying  abreast  of 
dole's  Island,  a  British  frigate  appeared  outside  the 
breakers,  and,  anticipating  a  boat  attack  in  the  night, 
[Mr.  Basset  made  dispositions  for  a  sturdy  defense.     At 
?.30  P.  K.  six  boats  were  discovered  polling  with  muffled 
Dars  toward  the  schooner,  and  on  being  haOed,  the  boat 
party  discharged  a  musket,  upon  which  the  Americans 
)pened  wdth  gmpe  and  musketry.     Availing  himself  of 
^a  light  breeze,  Mr.  Basset  cut  his  cables  and  managed 
to  prevent  the  boats  from  coming  alongside,  but  at  the 
irae  time  he  held  them  within  reach  of  his  musketry. 
The  Alligator   soon    grounded^   but   fortunat43ly  the 
'English  withdrew  before  they  learned  of  the  mishap. 
The  American  loss  was  two  killed  and  two  wounded, 
>ne  of  the  latter  being  the  pilot,  Robert  Hatch ;  that 
>f  the  enemy  was  much  gi^eater,     Mn  Basset  w^as  pro- 
moted for  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion*     On  the  fol- 
lowing 1st  of  July,  this  little  schooner,  while  lying  in 
^Port  Royal  Sound,  in  South  Carolina,  was  capsized, 
rarrjing  down  with  her  twenty-one  men,  among  whom 
!  Midshipmen  Joseph  Brailesford  and  Robert  Roger- 
The  schooner  was  subsequently  raised.     On  Feb- 
ry  22d  the  schooner  Ferrety  Lieutenant  Lawrence 
Kearny,  was  wrecked  on  the  breakers  of  Stono  Inlet, 
)ut  all  her  people  were  saved.    In  June,  while  stationed 
>ff  Charleston,  in  command  of  the  schooner  Nonsuch^ 
ieutenant  Kearny  was  chased  by  a  frigate,  and  only 
Iped  capture  by  throwing  overboard  eleven  guns. 
The  Constilulion^  since  her  action  with  the  Java^ 
been  blockaded  in  Boston,  but  on  the  Ist  of  Jann- 
1814,  she  eluded  the  British  squadron  and  got  to 
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sea.     CaptaiB  Stewart  ran  down  to  the  West  Indies, 

where  he  fell  in  with  the  British  36-gun  frigate  Ptque^ 
but  in  the  night  the  enemy  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape  hy  running  through  Mona  Passage.  Having 
captured  the  English  14-gun  schooner  Fief  on  ^  Captain 
Stewart  made  for  port,  and  while  approaching  Boston 
he  was  chased  into  Marlrlehead  by  the  Brilish  frigates 
Tenedos  and  Janon^  Ijut  from  that  place  he  soon  after- 
ward ran  to  Boston.  In  this  cruise  the  Constitution 
captured  four  prizes,  aggregating  twenty-four  guns  and 
seventy-six  men. 

After  the  lamented  death  of  Lieutenant  Burrows  the 
command  of  the  Enterprise  was  intrusted  to  Lieuten- 
ant James  Renshaw,  and  in  the  winter  of  1813-*14  this 
brigj  in  company  with  the  Iiattlesnal'i\  Master*Coni- 
mandant  John  O.  Creighton^  made  an  extended  cruise 
southward^  during  wluch  the  Enterprise  was  three 
times  chased  Ijy  a  superior  force,  but  she  succeeded  in 
making  her  escape*  While  off  the  coast  of  Florida 
Lieutenant  Renshaw  overliauled  the  English  privateer 
MorSj  of  fourteen  guns,  half  the  crew  of  wljich,  as  soon 
as  the  Enterprise  was  known  to  be  a  war  vessel,  took 
to  the  boats  and  made  for  the  land.  Ignorant  of  the 
stranger's  force,  Lieutenant  Renshaw  ranged  alongside 
and  poured  in  a  broadside,  which  induced  the  enemy 
to  strike,  he  having  sustained  a  loss  of  four  men  killed 
or  wounded*  On  the  25th  of  April  the  Rattlesnake 
and  the  Enterprise^  being  ]Hirsued  by  an  English  frig- 
ate, separated.  The  enemy  made  after  i\m  Enterprise^ 
and  for  seventy  hours  held  her  in  chase,  frequently  get- 
ting within  gunshot.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  just 
as  the  enemy  was  again  at  long  range,  it  fell  calm, 
whereupon  Lieutenant  Renshaw  sent  his  boats  ahead 
and  towed  his  vessel  out  of  gun.'^^hot.  About  two  hours 
afterward  a  breeze  sprang  up,  which  placed  the  Enter- 
prise  to  the  windward,  and,  making  the  most  of  this 
favorable  circumstance,  she  succeeded  in  running  her 
pursuer  out  of  sight.     In  this  exciting  chase  the  Enter- 
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prise  lost  all  but  one  of  her  guns.  On  returning  to 
the  United  States  Lieutenant  Renshaw  was  transferred 
to  the  Rattlesnake^  while  the  Enterprise  was  sent  to 
Charleston  to  act  as  a  coast  guard,  in  which  service  she 
was  employed  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

The  MattlesnaTce  soon  got  to  sea  again,  and  while 
cruising  in  latitude  40®  North,  longitude  33®  West,  she 
was  chased  by  a  British  frigate,  and  only  escaped  by 
the  sacrifice  of  all  but  two  of  her  guns.  On  the  22d  of 
June,  while  near  Cape  Sable,  she  fell  in  with  the  Brit- 
ish 50-gun  ship  Leander^  and  being  between  land  and 
her  powerful  foe,  she  was  captured,  although  Lieuten- 
ant Renshaw  kept  his  colors  flying  until  the  enemy 
was  hulling  him  at  every  shot.  In  this  cruise  the  Mat- 
UesnaJce  took  eight  prizes. 

Of  the  six  new  sloops  ordered  by  Congress,  January 
2,  1813,  the  Frolic^  Master-Commandant  Joseph  Bain- 
bridge,  was  the  first  to  get  to  sea.  Sailing  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  she  made  for  the  West  Indies,  and  at 
daylight  on  the  20th  of  April,  while  fifteen  miles  north- 
west of  Matanzas,  Cuba,^  she  fell  in  with  the  36-gun 
frigate  Orpheus^  Captain  H.  Pigot,  and  the  12-gim 
schooner  Shelburne.  After  a  chase  of  sixty  miles, 
during  which  the  Frolic  threw  overboard  all  her  guns, 
shot  and  every  other  heavy  article,  she  was  captured.^ 

In   the  summer  of  1813  Captain  Joshua  I3arney, 

*  Official  report  of  Captain  Pi^ot. 

*  In  reference  to  this  surrender  James  says :  "  We  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  call  a  French  or  even  a  British  captain,  who  had  acted  as  Mas- 
ter-Commandant Joseph  Bainbridge,  of  the  United  States  navy,  did  in  this 

instance,  a ."    Taking  James  at  his  word,  we  turn  to  volume  ii,  pages 

.354,  355,  and  find  him  referring  to  the  French  privateer  Borde/ais  as  an 
extraordinarily  fine  ship  of  twenty-four  guns,  striking  her  colors  to  a 
British  46-gun  frigate  "without,  as  it  appears,  making  any  resistance" — 
certainly  without  provoking  any  comment  from  James.  Again,  at  page  95, 
volume  i,  he  speaks  of  the  British  24-gun  ship  Ilyanm  surrendering  to  a 
French  squadron,  but  in  James'  first  edition,  by  a  mistake,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  have  been  made  to  a  44-gun  frigate — a  mistake,  however,  which 
did  not  [)rovoke  the  application  of  any  expressive  blank  to  the  British  com- 
mander. 
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famous  in  the  Revolution  for  the  Ilyder  Ally  and  Gen- 
eral Monk  aflfair,  was  requested  to  take  cotiimand  of 
the  flotilla  of  gunboats  then  fitting  out  at  Baltimore  for 
the  defense  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributary  waters. 
The  work  of  building  the  boats  occupied  the  summer 
of  1813  and  the  following  winter,  and  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1814,  Captain  Barney  left  the  Patuxent  witli  the 
sloop  Hcorpion^  two  gunboats,  and  several  barges,  in 
pursuit  of  two  British  schooners.  As  the  wind  was 
light  the  Americans,  by  making  a  free  use  of  their 
sweeps,  were  fast  overhauling  the  chase,  when  a  strong 
breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south,  and,  as  gunboats  were 
useless  in  rough  water,  Captain  Barney  signaled  a  re- 
treat. The  English  turned  upon  their  pursuers  and 
threatened  to  cut  off  one  of  the  gunboats,  upon  which 
the  ScoT^rion  and  sevei'al  barges  put  back,  and  after 
exchanging  a  few  shot  drove  off  the  schooners*  The 
flotilla  then  anchored  three  miles  up  the  river.  On  the 
7th  of  June,  the  enemy  having  been  re-enforced  by  a 
razee  and  a  shjop  of  war,  Captain  Barney  moved  up 
the  Patuxent  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Leonard  Creek.  On 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  a  frigate,  a  brig,  two  schooners 
and  fifteen  barges  were  observed  moving  up  the  Patux- 
ent, apparently  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  flotilla. 
Captain  Barney  retreated  two  miles  up  St.  Leonard 
Creek,  where  the  larger  English  vessels  could  not  fol- 
low him,  and  anchored  his  flotilla  in  a  line  across  the 
stream.  By  8  A.  m.  the  enemy  reached  the  creek,  where 
the  frigate,  brig  and  schooners  anchored,  while  their 
barges  were  manned  and  sent  up  the  creek  to  attack 
the  flotilla.  At  the  head  of  their  line  was  a  large  boat 
from  which  they  discharged  Congreve  rockets.  Cap- 
tain Barney  put  all  his  men  in  his  thirteen  barges  and 
dropped  down  to  meet  them,  but,  without  awaiting  the 
attack,  the  British  barges  retreated  to  their  ships.  In 
the  afternoon  they  again  advanced,  with  the  same  re- 
sult. On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  they  once  more  en- 
tered the  creek,  this  time  with  twenty  barges  and  a 
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itrong  re-enforcement  of  men,  but  after  a  sliarj)  skir- 
mish they  retreated  for  the  third  time.  On  the  11th, 
twenty-one  barges,  with  two  schooners  in  tow,  advanced 
to  a  fourth  attack.  Captain  Barney- s  entire  available 
force  was  his  thirteen  barges  ;  his  sloops  and  two  gun- 

loats,  being  unmanageable  in  the  shallow  water,  had 
en  left  farther  up  the  creek.     After  another  sliarp 

ight  the  British  were  again  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
e  Americans  pursued  them  until  they  were  under 
»ver  of  their  frigate. 
By  this  time  batteries  had  been  erected  along  the 
shores  of  the  creek  and  manned  by  a  considerable  body 
of  militia  under  Colonel  Wadsworth.  Captain  Samuel 
Miller,  of  the  marines,  also  joined  the  flotilla.  On  the 
2Gth  of  June  Captain  Barney,  learning  that  only  two 
of  the  English  vessels— the  38-gun  frigate  Loire  and 
the  32-gun  frigate  If^areissus — were  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  St.  Leonard  Creek,  moved  down  with  his  flo- 
tilla to  attack,  and  after  a  vigorous  cannonade  of  two 
hours  the  British  frigates  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
In  this  spirited  affau*  the  Americans  lost  two  barges, 
and  tlurteen  of  their  number  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Loire  received  several  dangerous  shot  in  her  hull, 
but,  owing  to  the  protection  her  sides  afforded,  she  did 
not  lose  a  man.  Soon  after  this  the  British  left  the 
Patuxent  and  began  a  series  of  outrages  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  surrounding  country  which  has  left  an 
Tfiflelible  stain  on  the  pages  of  English  history.  In 
A'igast  the  enemy  renewed  their  attacks  on  Captain 
Barney's  flotilla,  both  with  a  view  of  destroying  it  and 
iia  affording  a  pretext  for  sending  forward  lurge  bodies 
of  troops,  their  real  design  being  an  attack  <jn  Wash- 
ington. In  accordance  with  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Washing tou,  Captain  Barney,  on  the  22d 
of  August,  burned  his  flotilla,  hastened  with  all  his 
men  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  capital,  and  took  quar- 
ters in  the  marine  barracks.  During  the  English  attack 
on  that  city  his  men  conducted  themselves  with  com- 
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mendable  steadiness,  and  for  this  service  he  received  a 
sword  from  the  city  of  Washington. 

By  the  capture  of  Washington  the  navy  lost  the  44- 
gun  frigate  Columbia  and  the  18-guu  sloop  Argus ^ 
both  of  which  were  burned  on  the  stocks,  besides  which 
the  condemned  Boston  and  all  the  naval  stores  there 
collected  were  destroyed.  It  is  remarkalile  that  the 
British,  in  all  their  incursions  on  our  territory,  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  only  two  of  the  national  cruisers. 
Strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  Captain  Rodgers  with 
the  crew  of  the  new  44-gun  frigate  Guerriere^  assisted 
by  Lieutenants  Henry  S.  Newcomb,  James  Ramage, 
Forrest  and  Robert  Field  Stockton,  at  Philadelphia  ; 
by  Captain  Perry,  of  the  new  44-gnu  frigate  Java^  at 
Baltimore  ;  and  by  Captain  Porter,  to  intercept  the 
British  vessels  in  their  retreat.  But  such  was  the  haste 
of  the  enemy  that  the  necessary  guns  and  ammunition 
could  not  be  procured  in  time.  Several  skirmishes  re- 
sulted from  these  eflforts,  and  various  attempts  were 
made  with  fire-ships,  but  with  no  important  result. 

In  September  the  British  made  an  attack  on  Balti- 
more, but  were  repelled.  On  this  occasion  the  Ameri- 
can seamen  rendered  invaluable  service.  Eighty  men 
of  the  Guerriere^  under  Lieutenant  H.  S.  Newcomb, 
manned  Fort  Covington,  while  Sailing-Master  Webster, 
with  fifty  men  of  the  flotilla,  worked  the  O-gun  battery 
Babcock  with  creditable  steadiness  and  skill.  The 
barges,  under  Midshipman  Solomon  Rutter,  won  much 
applause  for  the  manner  in  which  they  repelled  the 
enemy's  assaults.  Captain  Spence  also  distinguished 
himself  in  this  affair. 

On  the  12th  of  June  the  boats  of  the  32-gun  frigate 
JYarcfssus,  Captain  John  R.  Lumley,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  John  Cririe,  with  Lieutenant  of 
Marines  Patrick  Savage,  were  sent  up  York  River  to 
attack  the  United  States  schooner  Suruej/or^  mounting 
six  12-pound  carronades  and  having  on  board  only  six- 
teen men.    The  vessel  was  boarded  and  carried  in  the 
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face  of  a  severe  fire  of  musketry,  but  at  a  loss  to  the 
British  of  three  men  killed  and  six  wounded.  The  de- 
fense of  the  American  vessel  was  so  gallant  that  Lieu- 
tenant Cririe  returned  the  American  commander's 
sword,  paying  him  many  compliments. 

About  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October 
1814,  Sailing-Master  Paine,  while  convoying  some 
coasting  vessels  from  Savannah  to  St.  Mary^s  in  gun- 
boat No.  160,  was  attacked  in  St.  Andrew's  Sound  by 
a  tender  and  ten  boats.  Mr.  Paine  had  only  sixteen 
men  of  his  crew  of  thirty  lit  for  duty,  and  was  over- 
powered after  a  stubborn  defense  in  which  he  and  two 
of  his  crew  were  badly  wounded.  While  in  command 
at  North  Edisto,  January,  181d,  Captain  John  IL  Dent 
ordered  Lieutenant  Lawrence  Kearny  to  take  three 
barges  and  attack  a  party  of  English  officers  and 
men  who  had  come  ashore  from  the  British  cruiser 
Cerberus^  Captain  Palmer,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  supply  of  water.  The  Americans  made  a  dash  at 
the  enemy,  and,  notwithstanding  a  galling  lire  from 
the  cruiser,  they  captured  the  tender,  which  was  armed 
with  a  caiTonade  and  six  brass  swivels,  and  a  launch, 
wUch  were  taken  into  South  Edisto.  About  forty 
prisoners  were  made.  A  man  who  was  standing  beside 
Lieutenant  Kearny  had  his  head  taken  off  by  one  of 
the  Cerberus*  round  shot.  Shortly  after  this  Lieuten- 
ant Kearay  put  out  in  the  captured  launch  with  twenty- 
five  men,  and  carried  off  a  tender  l»e!onging  to  the 
cruiser  Severn  with  about  thirty-five  men. 

The  second  of  the  six  new  sloops  to  get  tp  sea  was 

the  Peacoek\  Master-Conimandnnt  Lewis  Warrington. 

Sailing  from  New  York  on  the  12th  of  March,  the  Pea- 

\cock  went  as  far  south  as  the  Great  Isaacs,  and  then 

skirtetl  along  the  coast  of  Florida  to  Cape  Canaveral. 

^On  Friday  morning,  April  20th,  in  latitude  2T  47' 

1  North,  longitude  80°  9'  West,  three  merchant  ships  and 

a  large  brig  of  war  were  descried  to  windward.     On 

making  out  the  Peacock,  the  merchantmen  drew  away, 
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while  their  escort  bore  down  to  reconnoiter.  The  Pea- 
cock tlien  showed  English  colors  and  allowed  the  stran- 
ger to  approach,  and  at  9  a.  m.  the  brig  signaled  the  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  soon  afterward  they  were  hiirrjang 
away  in  different  directions.  In  the  meantime  the  Pea- 
cock was  rapidly  nearing  her  foe,  and  at  9.40  A.  m.  she 
hanh?d  down  the  English  colors  and  ran  np  her  own* 
By  10  A,  M,  the  vessels  were  within  half  gunshot,  but 
neither  of  them  had  opened  fire.  Master-Commandant 
Warrington  now  mana^uvred  to  secure  a  raking  posi- 
tion, but  the  enemy  avoided  this  by  putting  up  his  helm 
until  close  on  the  Peacock\s  bow,  when,  hauling  up  to 
the  wind,  he  tired  his  starboard  broadside,  and  the 
Americans  replied  with  their  port  battery.  At  the 
fii'st  tire  the  Peacock  received  two  32-pound  shot  in  the 
quarter  of  her  forej^ard,  which  disabled  the  fore  and 
fore-topsail  for  the  remainder  of  the  action.  This  mis- 
hap compelled  Master-Commandant  Warrington  to 
forego  manffiuvring  and  to  rely  entirely  on  his  gun- 
nery. Orders  were  now  given  to  load  with  star  and 
bar  shot,  with  a  view  to  crii>pling  the  enemy's  rigging, 
so  that  he  could  not  profit  by  the  Peacock's  disabFed 
fore  yard.  In  a  few  minutes  the  American  foreyard 
gave  way  and  the  antagonists  drew  closer,  which  ren- 
dered their  tire  very  destructive.  About  10.40  a.  m. 
the  enemy  lost  his  head  sails,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
main  bor>m,  having  been  shot  through,  fell  upon  the 
wheeb  This  brought  the  wind  on  liis  beam,  exposing 
him  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  Peacock,  but  the  latter 
had  too  much  headway  to  avail  herself  of  the  advan- 
tage except  by  throwing  in  two  or  three  shot.  Then 
hauling  close  under  his  opponent's  lee,  Master-Comman- 
dant Warrington  poured  in  a  hot  fire,  which  was 
chiefly  directed  at  the  enemy's  hull,  and  soon  her 
main  topmast  went  over.  At  11  a.  m.  she  attempted  to 
wear  around  so  as  to  bring  a  fresh  broadside  to  bear, 
and  this  brought  the  vessels  so  close  that  the  British 
commander  was  heard  urging  his   men    to  attempt 
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boarding;  but,  says  James,  *^tbe  Britinh  crew  de- 
clined a  measure  so  fraught  with  danger.''  The  battle 
had  now  lasted  forty*five  minutes,  and  the  brig  struck. 
On  being  boarded,  the  stranger  was  found  to  be  the 
British  brig- sloop  Epervier,  Captain  Richard  Wales. 

The  Peacock^  like  all  the  new  sloops,  mounted 
twenty  short  32-ponnders  and  two  long  12-pounder8,* 
making  twenty-two  guns  and  three  hundred  and  nine 
pounds  to  the  broadside.  The  Bpenrier,  according  to 
James,  mounted  sixteen  short  32- pounders  and  two 
short  18*pounders,  making  a  total  of  eighteen  guns  and 
two  hundred  and  seventy- four  pounds  to  the  broadside. 
Oat  of  her  crew  of  one  hundi^ed  and  sixty  men  the 
Peacock  had  but  two  wounded,  while  of  the  Epervier^s 
crew^  which  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
eight  were  killed,  including  First-Lieutenant  Uackett, 
and  fifteen  wounded.^  During  this  brilliant  action 
the  Peacock  did  not  receive  a  shot  in  her  hull, 
iha  only  considerable  injury  being  that  to  her  fore- 
yard.  **  In  fifteen  minutes  after  the  enemy  struck," 
wrote  Master  Commandant  Warrington,  ''  the  Peacock 
was  ready  for  another  action  in  every  respect  but  her 
foreyard,  which  was  sent  down,  fished,  and  had  the 
bresail  set  again  in  forty-five  minutes."  The  Eper- 
tier  was  cut  to  pieces^  there  being  but  one  gun  that 
was  not  disabled  on  the  engaged  side,  while  five  feet  of 
water  was  in  her  hold.  Her  fore  rigging,  stays  and 
main  boom  were  shot  away,  her  bowsprit  badly  wound- 
ed, and  her  foremast  cut  nearly  in  two  and  left  totter- 
ing!,  while  her  main  topmast  was  over  the  side.  Her 
hnll  was  pierced  with  forty-five  shot  holes  on  tlie  port 
side,  twenty  of  which  were  within  a  foot  of  the  water 
line.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
specie  found  in  her  was  removed  to  the  Peacock.   Kvery 


•  Emmons*  StAtistical  History  of  the  United  States  Navy,  p.  58. 
» Official  report  of  Master-Commarnlant  Warrington ;    also  James' 
Qiitoirj  of  the  British  Navy,  toL  vj,  p.  lOD. 
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exertion  was  now  made  to  keep  the  prize  afloat,  and 
by  sunset  the  mo^t  dangerous  shot  holes  were  plugged 
and  the  brig  put  under  saiL 

Comparative  force  and  loss. 

Ontm.  L>»s.  Crfinr,    KfHed.   Wounded.  TotaU 

Peacock:      22  md  IRQ         0  2         2)     Time 

Epervier:     18  274  128  8  15        23    f 


45m* 


Master-Commandant  Warrington  wrote  :  ^' The  Eper- 
vier is  one  of  their  finest  brigs,  and  is  well  calculated i 
for  our  service.  She  sails  exti'emely  well/'  She  was 
built  in  1812,  and  it  is  said  that  when  she  left  London 
''  the  betting  was  three  to  one  that  she  would  take  an 
American  shiop  of  war  or  a  small  frigate.- '  Both  ves- 
sels were  of  the  same  measurements,  except  that  the 
Epervier  was  eleven  feet  shorter. 

This  action  adds  another  to  the  long  list  of  instances 
in  which  American  gunnery  proved  its  siii^eriority 
over  that  of  the  English*  It  hardly  seems  credible 
that  in  a  hotly  contested  action  of  forty-five  minntea, 
at  close  quarters  and  in  smooth  water,  there  could 
have  been  such  a  vast  difference  in  damage  between 
vessels  both  of  which  sought  an  engagement,  yet  snch 
difference  is  admitted  on  both  sides.  These  vessels 
were  admii-ably  matched,  there  being  only  thirty-five 
pounds  in  favor  of  the  Peacocl^s  broadside.  The 
Eperviefs  gunnery  must  liave  been  execrable,  while 
the  Peaeocli  tired  with  wonderful  accuracy.  Master- 
Commandant  Warrington  wrote  that  the  fire  from  the 
divisions  commanded  by  Second-Lieutenant  Ilenly  and 
Midshipman  Philip  F.  Voorhees  was  terrible,  and 
was  directed  with  the  greatest  precision  and  coolness. 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  in  a  private  letter,  sjipaking 
of  this  affair,  says :  ^*  It  seems  that  the  Peacock,  Ameri* 
can  sloop  of  war,  of  what  size  I  know  not,  has  taken 
our  Epervier.  15  ut  the  worst  part  of  our  story  is,  that 
our  sloop  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  other  scarcely 
scratched  !    I  do  not  know  the  caj^tain  or  his  character 
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in  the  service ;  but  I  well  know  that  the  system  of 
favoritism  and  borough  intiuence  prevails  so  very  much 
that  many  people  are  promoted  and  kept  in  commands 
that  should  be  dismissed  from  the  senice.  And  while 
such  is  the  case,  the  few  Americans  chosen  for  their 
merit  may  be  expected  to  follow  up  their  successes, 
except  where  they  meet  with  our  best  officers  on  equal 
terms.  It  is  said  that  that  fellow  — — 's  people  showed 
no  spirit  until  he  was  wounded  and  carried  below. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  attaches  to  the  name  of 

Captain ,  whose  ship  did  not  do  as  well  as  her 

reputed  discipline  promised." 

The  Epermer  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  John  B.  Nicholson,  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Peacock^  with  orders  to  make  for  the  nearest  American 
port,  and,  knowing  that  the  coast  was  swarming  with 
British  cruisers,  Master-Commandant  Warrington  de- 
termined to  accompany  his  jirize.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day — April  80tl! — when  the  two  vessels 
were  abreast  of  Amelia  Island,  a  frigate  was  discov- 
ered bearing  down  on  them.  At  the  request  of  Lieu- 
tenant Nicholson,  whose  vessel  was  nearest  to  the  ene» 
my,  the  captured  crew  of  the  Epercier  was  tmnsf erred 
to  the  Peacock,  while  he  with  sixteen  men  remained  in 
rliB  brig.  The  Epermer  then  steered  southward  close 
inshore,  with  the  intention  of  making  St.  Mary's,  while 
Ihe  Peacock  stood  temptingly  out  to  sea^  across  the 

[frigsite's  course.     By  this  plan  it  %va8  hoped  to  draw 
the  enemy  in  chase  of  the  swift-sailing  Peacock^  thus 

» enabling  the  crippled  £peroier  to  escape.    The  ruse 
was  successful,  and  on  the  follo\^ing  day  the  Peacock^ 

^having  lured  the  enemy  far  enough  away  from  the 
Epermer,  put  on  more  sail  and  soon  left  the  British 
commander  to  soliloquize  at  his  leisure  on  the  '*  singu- 
lar ingenuity  of  these  people,'*  as  Captain  Symond,  of 
the  English  navy,  expressed  it.  While  endeavoring 
to  reach  Savannali,  the  Epermer  fell  in  with  another 

^frigate,  and  as  the  wind  was  light  the  enemy  manned 
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but  while  they 

up  and  carried 


his  boats  and  sent  them  against  her.  The  situation  of 
the  brig  was  now  eritiral,  for  Lientenant  Nicholson  had 
but  sixteen  men  wifh  whom  to  repel  the  attack.  Ow- 
ing to  this  deficiency  in  mimbers  a  stratagem  was  re- 
sorted to.  Waiting  until  the  British  boats  were  quite 
near,  he  suddenly  ran  out  his  guns,  and,  using  liis 
trumpet  as  if  his  vessel  was  full  of  men,  gave  the  or- 
der to  yaw  and  fire  a  broadside*  This  unexpected 
readiness  to  fight  induced  the  boats  to  postpone  the 
attack  until  re-enforcements  came  up  ; 
were  waiting  for  this  a  breeze  sprang 
the  6permer  out  of  danger  before  the  frigate  could 
pick  up  her  boats.  On  the  1st  of  May  the  Epervier 
reached  Savannah,  and  three  days  later  the  Peacock 
arrived.  Congress  voted  Master-Commandant  War- 
rington a  gold  medal,  to  each  of  his  officers  a  silver 
one,  and  to  each  of  the  midshipmen  and  sailing-mas- 
ters a  sword.  The  colors  of  the  Epenrler  are  preserved 
in  the  Naval  Institute  Building  at  Annapolis.  Lieu- 
tenant Nicholson  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  conduct 
of  Midshipmen  Thomas  Greener  and  Rodgers,  who  were 
in  the  prize  with  him.  The  Epervier  was  sold  for  fifty- 
five  thousand  dollars* 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  Peacock  sailed  on  another 
cruise  against  the  enemy.  Running  across  the  Grand 
Banks,  she  stationed  herself  in  Sf.  George's  Channel, 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  she  captured  several 
valuable  prizes  and  caused  great  anxiety  among  British 
merchants.  In  order  to  elude  his  numerous  pursuers, 
Master  Commandant  Wanlngton  changed  his  cruising 
ground  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
but  not  meeting  an  enemy  of  equal  force  he  stood 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  29th  of  October  arrived 
in  New  York.  In  this  cruise  of  one  hundred  and 
forty -seven  days  the  Peacock  captured  fourteen  mer- 
chant  vessels,  valued  at  four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  dollars,  together  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men. 
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After  bringing  the  Spervier  into  Savannab  Lieu* 
tenant  Nicholson  was  transferred  to  the  IBgun  brig 
Siren.  After  the  war  broke  out  this  brig,  under  the 
command  of  Master-Commandant  Joseph  Bainbridge, 
cruised  a  short  time  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  then 
came  north  to  Boston,  when  Bainbridge  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Frolic^  while  George  Parker,  who  had 
been  first  lieutenant  in  the  Constitutioa  duriog  her 
action  with  the  Ja^a^  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Siren.  Early  in  June  the  Siren  sailed  from  Boston  in 
company  with  the  privateer  Grand  Turk^  with  orders 
to  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  When  the  ship  was 
off  the  Canary  Islands  Captain  Parker  died,  and  his 
body  was  committed  to  the  deep  ;  but  scarcely  had  the 
ship  got  under  way  again  when  his  coffin,  which  was 
improperly  constructed,  was  seen  floating  on  the  sur- 
le  of  the  ocean.  Lieutenant  Nicholson,  who  suc- 
ed  to  the  command  of  the  Siren^  being  undecided 
to  what  course  to  take,  called  the  men  together  and 
(ked  whether  they  desired  to  continue  the  cruise 
under  his  command  or  to  return  to  port.  With  three 
hearty  cheers  they  expressed  their  desire  to  continue 
the  cruise,  and  returned  to  their  quarters.  The  Siren 
approached  the  African  coast  during  the  night  and  de- 
scried a  large  sail,  but  was  unable  to  make  out  whether 
it  was  a  vessel  of  war  or  a  merchantman.  While  she 
was  cautiously  approaching,  the  stranger  suddenly  set 
all  sail  and  gave  chase.  She  proved  to  be  a  British 
te,  and  Lieutenant  Nicholson  made  sail  to  es- 
ipe.  By  hanging  out  false  lights  on  floating  casks, 
and  extinguishing  his  own  lights  and  altering  his 
iirse,  he  baffled  his  pursuer,  and  by  daybreak  the 
iDemy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  A  few  days  afterward, 
hile  passing  an  English  vessel  in  the  Senegal  River, 
;he  Siren  hailed,  and  on  receiving  an  insolent  reply 
ured  in  a  broadside.  But  the  current  separated  the 
ships,  and  while  Nicholson  was  attempting  to  beat  up 
the  stream  again  the  fort  opened  such  a  heavy  fire  that 
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it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  attack.  After  cap- 
taring  and  destroying  the  English  ships  Barton  and 
Adventure^  the  Sireii^  on  the  12th  of  July,  fell  in  with 
the  English  74-gun  ship  of  the  line  Medwai/,  Captain 
Augustus  Brine,  and  after  a  chase  of  eleven  hours,  in 
which  all  the  Siren's  gnns,  cables  and  shot  were  thrown 
overboard,  she  was  overtaken,  and  both  vessels  sailed 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

The  Wasp^  Master-Commandant  Johnston  Blakeley, 
was  the  third  of  the  new  sloops  to  get  to  sea.  Sailing 
from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  the  1st  of  May,  she  made 
directly  for  the  English  Channel,  where  so  many  of  our 
cruisers  had  operated  mth  success.  At  4.15  a.m.  on 
June  28th,  while  the  ship  was  in  latitude  48°  36'  North, 
longitude  11°  15'  West,  and  the  weather  was  cloudy 
with  a  light  breeze  from  the  northeast,  two  sails  were 
descried  about  three  points  off  the  lee  beam,  and  as  the 
Wasp  was  carrying  all  sail  for  the  stranger  a  third 
vessel  appeared  off  ihe  weather  beam.  Master-Com- 
mandant Blakeley  immediately  changed  his  course  to 
reconnoiter  the  latter,  and  by  U»  a.  m.  she  hoieted  Eng- 
lish colors  and  a  private  signal,  diagonal  yellow  and 
blue.  At  12.30  P.  M.  she  gave  another  signal,  diagrmal 
blue  and  white,  at  the  foremast,  and  fired  a  gon  ;  but 
as  Blakeley  did  not  recognize  these  he  cleared  for  bat- 
tle. A  little  after  1.15  p.m.  the  Wasp  changed  her 
course  so  as  to  weather  the  enemy,  but  the  latter  frus- 
trated this  by  tacking  also,  and  finding  that  he  would 
not  gain  this  advantage,  Master-Commandant  Blakeley, 
at  1.50  P.  M.,  signified  his  readiness  to  begin  the  action 
by  hoisting  his  colors  and  firing  a  gun  to  windward. 
The  stranger  promptly  accepted  the  challenge  and  bore 
down  to  engage.  At  8.15  p,  m.^  the  Englishman,  being 
sixty  yards  off  the  Wasp\s  port  and  weather  quarter, 
opened  fire  with  a  boat  carronade  from  her  forecastle. 
After  receiving  the  fii*e  of  this  gun  five  times  without 
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plying,  the  Wasp,  at  3.26  p.  m.,  put  lier  helm  down, 
■ed  up,  and  opened  with  her  after  carronadea.  After 
ten  minutes*  steady  fire  the  enemy- s  rigging  was  seen 
to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  five  minutes  later  his  bowsprit 
fouled  the  Wasp's  poit  quarter.  Master-Commandant 
Blakeley  then  poured  in  a  heavy  raking  broadside, 
which  swept  the  enemy's  decks  fore  and  aft,  the  Ameri- 
can sharpshooters  in  the  meantime  picking  off  the  Brit- 
ish oflBcers  whenever  they  showed  themselves  on  deck. 
Finding  that  his  ship  was  fast  becoming  a  wreck,  the 
.  British  commander  called  upon  his  crew  to  board,  and 
I  while  gallantly  leading  them  he  was  killed  by  two 
■pallets  from  the  marksmen  in  the  Wasjfs  maintop. 
pftaving  easily  repelled  the  boarders,  Blakeley  called 
upon  his  men  to  board,  which  w^as  done  with  but  feeble 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  at  3.45  p.  m*^ — 
nineteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  Wasp  opened  fire — 
ihe  British  flag  was  lowered.  The  prize  was  found  to 
be  the  English  brig  sloop  Reindmr^  Captain  R.  William 
Manners. 

The  Wasj?  carried  the  same  armament  as  tlie  Pea- 
coct— twenty  short  32-x>ounders  and  two  long  12-pound- 
<ta,  making  a  total  of  twenty-two  guns  and  three  hun- 
drpd  and  nine  pounds  weight  of  metal  to  the  broadside. 
*^^^.  Reindeer  J  a  sister  ship  to  the  Epervier,  carried  six- 
^n  short  24-pounders,  two  short  6- pounders  and  one 
short  12'pounder^ — in  all  nineteen  guns  and  two  liun- 
dned  and  four  pounds  of  metal  to  the  broadside.  Out 
rf  her  crew  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  the 
^fitp  kist  eleven  killed  and  fifteen  wounded,  Midship- 
nieu  Henry  S.  Langdon,  Jr.,  and  Frank  Toscan  dying 
^^0  months  later  from  their  wounds.  The  Eeindeefs 
<^w  numbered  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  of  whom 
^enty-five  were  killed  and  forty  two  w^ounded,  Cap- 
Manners  among  the  former.  One  of  the  English- 
had  a  ramrod  fired  into  his  head,  and  before  it 
<5otdd  be  extracted  it  was  sawed  off  close  to  the  skull. 
"Tfe  man  recovered.    First-Lieutenant  Richard  Jones, 
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Lieutenant  Thomas  Chambers  and  Master* s- Mate  Mat- 
thew Mitchell  were  wounded. 


Comparative  force  arid  loss. 


n 


Guns. 

Lbs. 

Crew- 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Total. 

Wasp: 

22 

309 

173 

11 

15 

2Bi    Time 
fj7\    19m. 

Reindeer: 

19 

204 

118 

25 

42 

An  English  T^Titer  says:  *'In  a  line  with  her  ports 
the  Reindeer  was  literally  cut  to  pieces,  lier  upper 
works,  boats  and  spare  spars  were  one  complete  wreck. 
Her  masts  were  both  badly  wounded,  particularly  her 
foremast,  which  was  left  in  a  tottering  state,"  and  on 
the  following  day,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  it  went  by  the 
board.  Finding  his  prize  too  shattered  to  keep  aHoat, 
Master-Commandant  Blakeley  blew  her  up.  The  Wasj^ 
did  not  escape  with  the  little  injury  that  was  generally 
the  lot  of  American  cruisers  in  this  war,  but  as  com- 
pared with  her  antagonist  she  fared  extremely  well. 
Six  round  shot  and  many  grape  struck  her  hull,  one 
24-pound  ball  went  through  the  center  of  her  foremast, 
and  the  rigging  was  somewhat  damaged.  This  action 
reflects  most  creditably  on  Blakeley,  not  only  for  the 
masterly  handling  of  his  ship  but  for  the  magnificent 
discipline  pervading  the  entire  company.  We  have 
seen  how  the  men  quietly  stood  by  their  guns  full 
eleveh  minutes  without  ti^inching,  while  the  enemy  de- 
liberately fired  upon  them  at  close  range  ;  but  when  the 
order  was  given  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  their  gun- 
nery, as  seen  in  the  results,  was  wonderful,  clearly 
showing  that  they  had  been  long  and  carefully  trained. 
First  and  Third  Lieutenants  James  Reillj^  and  Freder- 
ick Baury,  who  were  engaged  also  in  the  action  with 
the  Guerrwre  and  the  Jtwa^  conducted  themselves  with 
great  gallantry,  and  the  same  was  said  of  Second-Lieu- 
tenant T*  G.  Tillinghast,  who  served  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Mnterprise  during  her  action  with  the  Boxer.  On 
the  other  hand,  Captain  Manners  was  deserving  of  much 
credit  for  his  personal  gallantry  and  good  discipline  in 
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the  Reindeer.  James  says:  **The  British  crew  had 
long  served  together,  and  were  called  the  pride  of  Plym- 
outh." Manners  was  first  wounded  in  the  calf  of  his 
leg,  and  soon  afterward  a  canister  shot  passed  throngh 
both  his  thighs,  but  he  refused  to  be  taken  below. 
Finally  two  musket  balls  crashed  through  his  skull, 
and,  placing  one  hand  on  his  forehead  and  with  the 
other  convulsively  brandishing  his  sword,  he  exclaimed, 
'*0  Godl'^  and  dropped  lifeless  on  his  own  deck. 
The  London  Times,  commenting  oo  this  action,  says : 
**It  seems  fated  that  the  ignorance,  incapacity  and 
cowardice  of  the  Americans  by  land  should  be  continu- 
ally relieved  in  point  of  effect  on  the  public  mind  by 
their  successes  at  sea»  To  the  list  of  their  captures, 
which  we  can  never  peruse  without  the  most  painful 
emotions,  is  now  to  be  added  that  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Reindeer^  taken  after  a  short  but  most  desperate  action 
by  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Wasp!'^  The  author 
of  one  of  the  best  histories  of  the  navy  of  Gi*eat  Britain 
— Captain  Brenton— has  neglected  to  mention  the  action 
at  all.  For  this  brilliant  ailair  Congress  voted  Master- 
Commandant  Blakeley  a  gold  medal,  and  to  each  of  his 
officers  a  silver  one;  also  a  sword  to  each  of  the  mid- 
shipmen and  sailing-masters.  The  Relndeefs  tlag  is 
now  in  the  Naval  Institute  Building  at  Annapolis* 

After  burning  his  prize  and  placing  some  of  his 
wounded  prisoners  aboard  a  Portuguese  vessel,  Master- 
Commandant  Blakeley  made  saU  for  L'Oiient,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  8th  of  July.  Keraaining  in  i)ort  until 
the  27th  of  August,  he  again  put  to  sea,  on  the  30th 
captured  a  brig,  and  on  the  following  day  took  the 
merchant  ship  Bon  Accord,  On  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 1st  a  squadron  of  ten  sail  was  made  out  to  lee- 
ward^ and  on  closer  inspecrion  they  proved  to  be  mer- 
chantmen convoyed  by  a  74-gun  ship  of  the  line,  the 
Armada^  and  a  bomb  vessel.  As  the  ships  were  sailing 
in  open  order,  the  Wafip  managed  to  cut  out  one  of 
them  J  which  proved  to  be  the  brig  Mary^  laden  with 
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brass  cannoo  taken  from  the  Spaniards  and  stores  from 
Gibraltar*  Blakeley  burned  her,  but  on  attempting  to 
repeat  his  audacioas  attack  he  was  driven  off  by  the 
ship  of  the  line.  ^ 

About  half  past  six  o'clock  that  evening  the  TFa^y?," 
being  in  latitude  47°  30'  North,  longitude  11°  West, 
two  sails  were  discovered  off  the  starboard  bow,  and 
shortly  afterward  two  more  off  the  port,  and  all  sail 
w^as  immBdiately  made  to  bring  up  with  the  first 
strangers.  By  7  P.  M.  it  was  quite  dark,  and  it  could 
be  seen  that  one  of  the  vessels  ^vas  making  signals  with 
lanterns  and  rockets,  and  an  hour  later  Blakeley  an- 
swered them  with  a  blue  light  on  his  forecastle.  By 
this  time  the  ship  that  made  the  signals  had  separated 
from  the  others.  Singling  her  out,  the  Wasp  rapidly 
approached  her,  and  at  8.;38  p.  m,  the  chase  fired  two 
shot  from  her  stern  guns,  but  still  held  on  her  courae 
to  the  southwest.  By  9.20  p.  m.  the  Wasp  had  brought 
the  stranger  under  her  lee  guns,  when  the  chase  hailed, 
'^  What  ship  is  that?"  Master-Commandant  Blakeley 
replied  by  asking,  ^'  What  brig  is  that  ? "    The  stranger^ 

responded,  **His  Majesty's  brig ."    Owing  to  thd^f 

strong  breeze  wrhistUng  through  the  rigging  the  name 
could  not  be  made  out.  The  chase  then  repeated  his 
first  hail,  upon  which  Blakeley  seized  a  trumpet  and 
ordered  her  to  heave  to  and  she  ivould  know.  The  hail 
again  came  from  the  stranger  and  received  the  same 
reply.  Sailing-Master  James  E»  Carr  now  w^ent  to  the 
forecastle  and  for  the  third  time  ordered  the  chase  to 
heave  to,  but,  instead  of  doing  this,  she  set  her  port 
fore- topmast  studding  sails  to  escape. 

At  9M9  p.  M.  Blakeley  ordered  a  12- pound  bow  gun 
to  be  fired,  w^hich  drew  a  broadside  from  the  chase. 
The  Wasp  then  ran  under  her  lee  bow,  to  prevent  her 
escape  in  the  darkness,  and  opened  with  star  and  barl 
shot.  This  soon  crippled  the  enemy  in  his  rigging  by  ] 
cutting  away  the  slings  of  the  gaff,  which,  falling  with  j 
the  boom  mainsails,  covered  the  quarter-deck  guns  on  I 
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the  port  side.     Seeing  that  the  chase  could  not  escape 
him,  Blakeley  loaded  with  round  shot  and  tired  at  her 
hull,   and  the  cannonading  then    became  close    and 
heavy  on  both  sides.     In  a  few  minutes  the  enemy's 
mainmast  fell  by  the  board,  leaving  her  unmanageable, 
and  her  lire  then  gradually  slackened,  while  that  from 
the  Wafip  was  maintained  with  unabated  vigor.     By 
10  p.  M.  the  stranger's  fire  had  ceased  altogether,  when 
Blakeley  hailed  to  know  if  she  had  surrendered*     As 
the  only  reply  was  a  few  straggling  shot,  the  Wasp 
[reopened  her  broadsides,  and  at  10,12  p.  m.,  the  enemy 
having    been    silent  for  some    time,    Blakeley   again 
bailed.     This  time  he  received  an  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  the    Wasp  was  about  to  lower  a  boat  when 
suddenly  another  ship  loomed  up  out  of  the  darkness, 
just  astern,  and  rapidly  drew  near.     The  boat  was  in- 
[Btantly  ordered  back,  the  men  returned  to  their  quar- 
ters, and  every  preparation  was  made  to  receive  a  sec- 
f  ond  enemj%  while  the  Wasp  stood  off  to  reconnoiter  ; 
but  at  10.36  p.  M.  two  more  vessels  were  discovered 
I  standing  toward  the  Wasp.    As  her  braces  had  been 
[  cut  away,  the  Wasp  kept  off  the  wind  until  new  ones 
could  be  rove,  and  then  stood  away  with  the  second 
stranger  in  chase.     After  exchanging  a  few  shot,  how- 
lever,  the  latter  hauled  off  to  rejoin  her  consorts.     Mas- 
iter-Commandant  Blakeley  then  continued  his  cruise, 
■not  having  been  able  to  learn  the  name  or  fate  of  his 
i'ipponent ;  but  when  last  seen  she  was  firing  guns  and 
making  signals  of  distress.     It  was  afterward  known 
that  the  vessel  that  engaged  the  Wasp  was  the  British 
18-guu  brig  sloop  AvoUy  Captain  John  James  Arbuth- 
Hot,  while  the  second  vessel  was  the  British  18-gun  brig 
Oasiilian,  Captain  Bminer,  and  the  other  two  were  in 
I  lier  company.    The  Avofi  made  repeated  signals  of  dis- 
ftness,  and  the  Castilian  tacked  and  stood  toward  her. 
•  At  11.55  p.  M.  Captain  Brainer  was  informed  by  Captain 
Arbuthnot  that  the  Avon  was  sinking  fust,  upon  which 
Vaslillan  immediately  hoisted  out  her  boats  to 
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save  the  peoi>le ;  and  at  1  A.  M,  on  the  2d,  just  as  the 
last  boat  had  pushed  ofl  from  the  Awiiy  the  British 
brig  went  down  head  foremost. 

The  Wasp^s  ai-raament  has  just  been  given*  The 
Avon  mounted  sixteen  short  32-poun(lers  and  two  long 
6-pounders,  making  eighteen  guns,  with  tv^^o  hundred 
and  sixty-two  pounds  of  metal  to  a  broadside,  while  her 
crew  is  given  at  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  of  which 
number  First-Lieutenant  John  Prendergast  and  nine 
men  were  killed,  and  her  commander,  Second-Lieuten- 
ant John  Harvey,  Midshipman  JohnTmvers  and  tw^enty- 
nine  seamen  were  wounded.  The  Wasp\s  complement 
in  this  action  or  in  her  engagement  with  the  Reindeer 
is  not  definitely  known.  In  the  tirst  action  it  was  ap- 
proximated at  one  hundred  and  seventy-three,  eleven 
of  whom  were  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  This  would 
leave  her  at  the  time  of  her  light  with  the  Amn^  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty- two,  out  of  which  number  she 
lost  two  killed  and  one  wounded.* 


Wasp  : 
Avon  : 


Comparative  force  and  loss. 

Guns.  Lb«.         Crew. 

22         309        163 
18         262        117 


ULed. 

Wounded. 

TOtEl. 

2 

1 

3  )    Time 
42  J    43m. 

10 

32 

In  this  night  action  the  Wasp  received  only  four 
round  shot  in  her  hull.  Her  foremast  was  peppered 
with  grapeshot^  w^hile  the  only  considerable  injury  she 
had  sust-ained  was  in  her  rigging.  Lieutenants  James 
Reilly  and  T.  Tillinghast  and  Midshipmen  Frederick 
Baury  were  again  highly  commended  by  Master-Com- 
mandant Blaketey  for  their  gallantry. 

Johnston  Blakeley  and  his  gallant  crew  never  ascer- 
tained the  name  of  their  foe,  for  the  Wasp  never  re- 
turned to  port.  On  the  12th  of  September  she  cap- 
tured and  scuttled  the  Three  Brothers,  on  the  14th 
she  destroyed  the  Bacchus^  and  on  the  21st,  being  in 
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latitade  33°  12'  North,  longitude  14°  50'  West,  she 
overhauled  the  Atalantay  of  eight  gunsj  niaking  in  all 
fifteen  vessels,  or  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  of  shipping,  valued  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  captured  by  the  Wasp,  All  but  two  of 
these  merchantmen  were  destroyed  at  sea.  The  Ata- 
lanta  (formerly  the  privateer  Siro\  of  Baltimore,  hav- 
ing a  valuable  cargo,  was  sent  to  the  United  States  in 
charge  of  Midshipman  David  Geisinger  and  a  prize 
crew,  and  arrived  at  Savannah  in  October.  This  is  the 
last  direct  intelligence  ever  received  from  the  Wasp, 
After  many  months  of  anxious  waiting,  a  further  gleam 
of  light,  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  w^as  thrown  upon 
the  doom  of  this  vessel.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
on  the  capture  of  the  Essex  in  the  harbor  of  Valpa- 
raiso, the  American  officers  were  released  on  parole 
and  were  taken  aboard  the  Phoebe.  Among  these  offi- 
cers were  Acting-LieutenantM' Knight  and  Mr*  Lyman, 
master's  mate.  The  Phxehey  having  landed  her  prison- 
ers at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  proceeded  on  her  cruise,  while 
the  above-mentioned  gentlemen,  as  the  shortest  way  of 
reaching  the  United  States,  took  passage  in  the  Swed- 
ish bark  Aflonis^  bound  for  England.  Many  mouths 
rolled  by,  but  no  tidings  of  Lieutenant  M'Knight  or  his 
oompanion  reached  America.  Their  friends  became 
anxious,  and  inquiries  were  set  on  foot,  which  revealed 
the  following  strange  coincidence,  while  an  extract 
from  the  log  of  the  Adonis  discloses  the  sad  fate  of 
these  officers  and  gives  us  a  last  look  at  the  ill-fated 
Wasp.  ^'Auffust  23cL — Left  Rio  de  Janeiro :  Stephen 
Decatur  M'Knight  and  James  Lyman,  passengers  for 
England.  October  9th.— In  latitude  18°  35'  North,  longi- 
tude 30^  10'  West,  sea  account,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  discovered  a  strange  sail  giving  chase  to  us  and 
lire<l  several  guns,  she  gaining  very  fast.  At  half  past  ten 
o'clock  hove  to,  and  was  boarded  by  an  officer  dressed 
in  an  English  doctor's  uniform  ;  the  vessel  also  hoisted 
an  English  ensign.     The  officer  proceeded  to  examine 
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my  ship's  papers,  etc.,  likewise  the  letterbags,  and 
took  from  rme  of  them  a  letter  to  the  victualing  office, 
London.  Finding  I  had  two  American  officers  as  pas- 
sengers, he  immediately  left  the  ship  and  went  on 
board  the  sloop  of  war ;  he  shortly  afterward  returned, 
took  the  American  gentlemen  with  him,  and  w^ent  a 
second  time  on  board  tlie  sloop.  In  about  half  an 
hour  he  retorned  again  with  Messrs.  M'Knight  and 
Lyman,  and  they  informed  me  that  the  vessel  w^as  the 
United  States  sloop  of  war  Wasp^  comraanded  by  Cap- 
tain Blakeley,  or  Blake,  last  from  France,  where  she 
had  refitted  ;  had  lately  snnk  the  lielndeer^  English 
sloop  of  war,  and  another  vessel,  which  sunk  without 
their  being  able  to  save  a  single  person  or  learn  the 
vessel's  name  ;  that  Messrs.  M^K night  and  Lyman  had 
now  determined  to  leave  me,  and  go  aboard  the  Wasp^ 
paid  me  their  passage  in  dollars,  at  55.  9rf,  (exchange), 
and,  having  taken  their  luggage  on  board  the  Wasj?^ 
they  made  sail  to  the  southward.  Shortly  after  they 
left  I  found  that  Lientenant  M'Knight  had  left  his 
writing-desk  behind,  and  I  immediately  made  signal 
for  the  Wasp  to  return,  and  stood  toward  her ;  they, 
observing  my  signal,  stood  back,  came  alongside,  and 
sent  their  boat  aboard  for  the  writing-desk  ;  after 
which  they  sent  me  a  log  line  and  some  other  presents, 
and  made  all  sail  in  a  direction  for  the  line,  and,  I  have 
reason  to  suppose,  for  the  convoy  that  passed  on  Thurs- 
day previous." 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  9th  of  October, 
1814,  but  no  tidini^s,  direct  or  indirect,  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Wasp,  and  none  ever  can  come  until 
the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead*  The  Wasp  that  took 
the  Frolic  in  1812,  and  afterward  was  captured  by  the 
British  ship  of  the  line  Poictiers  and  was  taken  into 
the  English  service,  also  w^as  supposed  to  have  found- 
ered at  sea,  not  having  been  heard  from  since  she  left 
port  for  a  cruise  in  the  spring  of  1814, 
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BATTLES   OF  LAKE   CHAMPLALP^   AND   LAKE   BOEGNE, 

The  first  abdication  of  Napr)lei>n  Bonaparte  relieved 
England  of  immediate  fear  of  her  inveterate  enemy,  and 
enabled  her  to  detail  a  large  body  of  troops  for  service 
in  America.  Having  lost  the  control  of  Liike  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario,  the  English  turned  their  attention  to 
lake  Champlain,  which,  with  the  Richelieu  and  Hud- 
son  Rivers,  aflforded  an  almost  uninterrupted  vi^ater 
course  from  Montreal  to  New  York,  The  importance 
of  this  highway  was  seen  early  in  the  war,  but  as  the 
Americans  began  hostilities  by  striking  the  Canadas  on 
their  western  boundary,  the  control  of  the  Great  Lakes 
waa  of  the  first  importance.  Now  the  struggle  for  the 
control  of  Lake  Champlain  began  in  earnest. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812  the  Ameri- 

Pcans  had  two  vessels  on  this  lake,  the  sloops  Growler 
and  Engle^  carrying  ten  short  12- pounders  and  fifty 
men  each,  but  on  the  3d  of  June,  1813,  while  chasing 
an  English  gunboat,  they  were  caught  in  a  swift  cur- 
rent at  Isle-Aux-Noix  and  were  captured,  wiiich  gave 
the  enemy  undisputed  control  of  Lake  Champlain. 
With  a  view  of  recovering  it,  Master- Commandant 
Thomas  Macdonough,  the  American  commander  on  the 
lake,  began  the  construction  of  the  ship  Saratoga^  the 

SBchooner  Baffle  and  several  gunboats,  in  Otter  Creek. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ticonderogay  which  had  been  de- 
t&igned  for  a  steamboat,  was  altered  and  pierced  for 
aereoteen  guns.  The  Eagle  was  launched  nineteen 
days  after  her  keel  was  laid. 
Before  these  vessels  could  get  to  sea,  Captain  Pring, 
.  (STT) 
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the  commander  of  the  British  naval  forces  on  the  lake, 
api>eared  olT  Otter  Creek,  May  Mth,  with  eight  galleys 
and  a  bomb  sloop,  and  for  an  hour  kept  up  a  heavy 
fire.  Macdonough,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  in- 
tended attack,  had  landed  the  guns  of  his  vessels  and 
formed  them  in  a  battery,  and  succeeded  in  repelling 
the  enemy.  Soon  afterward  the  American  squadrtm 
sailed  out  of  Otter  Creek  and  anchored  off  Plattsburg. 
By  August,  1814,  the  enemy  had  collected  a  formidable 
army  of  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  men  in  Mont- 
real, under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Prevost.  The 
English  naval  force  on  the  lake  also  had  been  increased 
by  the  construction  of  the  brig  Linnet  and  ten  gun- 
boats. Cajitain  George  Downie,  a  veteran  officer  of 
the  British  navy,  amved  to  assume  command  of  the 
naval  operations.  By  the  middle  of  August  Sir  George 
Prevost  crossed  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  twelve  thou- 
sand troops  to  attack  Plattsburg.  This  place  was 
defended  by  three  thousand  men,  including  Izard's  in- 
valids and  the  militia  of  New  York  and  Vermont, 
under  Brigadier  -  General  Alexander  Macomb.  Sir 
George  moved  leisurely  down  Lake  Cham  plain  toward 
Plattsburg,  driving  General  Macomb's  skirmishers 
before  him,  and  on  the  3d  of  September  Captain 
Downie  ap>peared  on  the  lake. 

The  American  naval  force  on  Lake  Champlain  at 
this  time  consisted  of  the  Saratoga  (flagship),  mount- 
ing eight  long  24-pounders,  six  short  49-pounders  and 
twelve  short  32-pounders  ;  the  Eagle^  Lieutenant  Rob- 
ert Henley,  eight  long  18-pounders  and  twelve  short 
32-pounders ;  the  Ticonderoga^  Lieutenant  Stephen 
Cassin,  eight  long  12-pounders,  four  long  IS-pounders 
and  five  short  32-pounders ;  the  Preble^  LieutenanbH 
Charles  A.  Budd,  seven  long  9-pounders ;  ten  galleys^^l 
mounting  six  long  24-pound ers,  four  long  12-pounders 
and  six  short  18-pounders  ;  giving  a  total  of  eighty-six 
guns  and  (deducting  seven  per  cent  for  deficiency  in 
the  weight  of  American  shot)  nineteen  hundred  and 
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four  pouBds  of  metal.  The  British  squadron  consisted 
of  the  Confiance  (flagship)^  mounting  thirty-one  long 
24-ponnders  and  six  short  32-pounders  ;  the  Linnet^ 
Captain  Daniel  Pring,  sixteen  long  12-pQunders ;  the 
Chubb  (formerly  the  Eagle%  Lieutenant  McGhie,  one 
long  6*pounder  and  ten  short  18-pounders  ;  the  Firich 
(formerly  the  Groidler^  lieutenant  William  Hicks,  four 
long  6-pounders  and  seven  short  IS-pounders ;  and 
twelve  gunboats,  mounting  three  long  24-pounders,  five 
long  18- pounders,  eight  short  32-pouuders  and  one 
short  18-pounder ;  making  a  total  of  ninety-two  guns 
with  nineteen  hundred  pounds  of  metal. 

About  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  September  11th 

the  American  guard  boat  announced  the  approach  of 

[the  hostile  squadron.     Master-Commandant  Macdon- 

ough,  after  assembling  his 


crew  on  the  main  deck  of 

the  Saratoga  for  prayers, 

formed  a   double   line  of 

battle  running  north  from 

Crab    Island,     The    outer 

or  eastern  line— formed  by 

the  Eagle,  the  Saratoga, 

the  Ticonderoga  and  the 

Prehle — ran  from  shallow 

water  off   Crab  Island  to 

the  shoals  at  Cumberland 

Head,  which  made  it  im* 

possible   for   the    British 

Tasstels  of  heavy  dmft  to 

double  either  end.  The 
>nd  line,  formed  by  the 
iboats,  was  anchored 
\  about  forty  yards  west  of 
ithe  first  line*  By  this  arrangement  not  only  ivere  the 
f  enemy  prevented  from  flanking  the  American  line,  but 

the  distance  from  Cumberland  Head  to  Crab  Island 
Iwas  so  shortj  that  Captain  Downie  could  not  draw  out 
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the  full  length  of  his  line  of  battle  unless  he  formed  it 
outside  of  the  bay,  where  he  would  be  out  of  range,  or 
inside,  where  all  the  American  short  guns  could  play 
with  effect. 

Just  as  eight  bells  was  striking  in  the  Saratoga^  or 
shortly  after  8  a.  m*,  the  upper  sails  of  the  British 
squadron  were  discovered  moving  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Cumberland  Head,  the  intervening  trees  con- 
cealing their  hulls  and  force.  The  first  vessel  that 
rounded  the  point  and  came  into  full  view  was  the 
Flneh^  and  she  was  followed  by  the  others  in  quick 
succession,  when  the  enemy  hove  to,  waiting  for  his 
gunboats  to  come  up  before  beginning  the  attack.  In 
the  mean  time  the  officers  of  both  squadrons  were  scan* 
ning  each  other  through  their  glasses,  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  strength  and  dispositions  for  defense  of  their 
opponents.  Captain  Downie  quickly  formed  his  plan 
of  battle,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  tardy  gunboats  he 
ordered  them  to  attack  the  southern  end  of  the  Amer- 
ican line,  w^hile  the  Chubb  and  the  Linnet  were  directed 
to  double  the  northern  end  of  the  line,  evidently  in  the 
belief  that  there  was  sufficient  water  for  that  purpose. 
The  Conjianee  and  the  Finch  were  to  attack  the  Sara- 
toga and  the  Tieonderoga, 

On  the  English  came,  giving  repeated  cheers,  and 
with  their  flags  defiantly  flapping  in  the  fresh  northerly 
breeze.  Lieutenant  Henley,  of  the  Eagle^  w^ho  had 
first  seen  blood  in  the  Constellation- Vengeance  fight 
(on  which  occasion  Captain  Truxtun  remarked,  *'That 
stripling  is  destined  to  be  a  brave  officer-')  began  a 
rapid  discharge  of  his  long  18-pounders  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  entered  the  bay,  but  as  the  shot  fell  short  he 
desisted.  Master-Commandant  Macdonough,  having 
carefully  made  his  final  preparations,  calmly  awaitedj 
the  ordeal.  In  the  lull,  ominous  of  approaching  storm^ 
w^hile  the  Americans  stood  silently  by  their  guns  ii 
momentary  expectation  of  the  order  to  fire,  a  rooster  it 
the  Eagle^  startled  by  the  cannonading,  suddenly  flev 
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upon  a  gun  and  gave  a  prolonged  crow.  The  happy- 
omen  drew  tremendous  cheering  from  the  American 
squadron,  which  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  the  hills 
around  the  bay.  Soon  afterward  the  British  galleys 
opened,  but  Macdonough  restrained  a  general  fire  until 
they  were  in  full  range.  In  the  mean  time  he  person- 
ally trained  a  long  24-pounder  on  the  advancing  Confi- 
ance,  and  when  she  seemed  to  be  within  reach  he  fired. 
The  shot  struck  her  outer  hawse  hole  and  passed  the 
length  of  her  deck,  killing  or  wounding  several  men 
and  carrying  away  the  wheel.  This  was  the  signal  for 
all  the  American  long  guns  to  open,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  discharge  of  artillery  along  the  Amer- 
ican line.  Captain  Downie  intended  to  anchor  and 
bring  up  athwart  the  Saratoga's  hawse,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  had  his  two  anchors  hanging  from  the  port 
bow  ready  to  drop  at  the  word ;  but  before  the  Con- 
fiance  came  within  short  range  both  anchors  were 
shot  away.  This  caused  some  confusion  in  Captain 
Downie's  plans,  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  up  where 
he  wished,  he  anchored  about  three  hundred  yards  off 
the  Saratoga's  beam. 

By  this  time  (9  a.  m.)  the  Chubb  and  the  Linnet 
had  become  hotly  engaged  with  the  Eagle.  The  Chubb 
attempted  to  run  across  the  head  of  the  American  line 
so  as  to  rake,  but  soon  found  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
on  account  of  the  shoals ;  and  Lieutenant  Henley, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  and  the  exposed 
position  of  the  Chubby  poured  in  a  full  broadside, 
which  carried  away  her  main  boom,  and  killed  or 
wounded  nearly  half  of  her  people.  Thus  crippled, 
the  Chvhh  drifted  down  between  the  opposing  lines  of 
battle  toward  the  Saratoga.  Observing  this,  Macdon- 
ough trained  a  bow  gun  on  her,  and  after  one  shot  the 
Chubb  struck  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  Midship- 
man Charles  T.  Piatt,  who  brought  her  under  the  Sara- 
toga's stem  out  to  the  west  of  the  line  of  battle.  Mr. 
Piatt  afterward  passed  three  times  though  the  line  of 
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the  enemy *s  fire  in  an  open  boat,  carrying  orders.  The 
Linnet  now  anchored  in  a  favonible  position  off  the 
Magle-s  bow  and  opened  a  heavy  fire. 

The  FincJi^  with  the  twelve  gunboats,  by  this  time 
had  engaged  the  sfmthem  end  of  the  line,  so  that  the 
action  had  become  general.  The  English  Hagship,  how- 
ever, reserved  her  tire  until  anchored,  when  she  dis- 
charged a  full,  double-shotted  broadside  into  the  Sara- 
toga. The  effect  of  the  sixteen  long  24-pQunders,  de- 
liberately aimed  in  smooth  water,  at  point-blank  range, 
was  terrific.  The  shock  threw  many  of  the  Saratoga's 
men  prostrate  on  the  deck,  and  forty  were  lulled  or 
wounded,  among  the  former  being  First-Lieutenant 
Peter  Gamble,  who  was  kiUed  while  on  his  knees  in 
the  act  of  sighting  a  gun  by  a  shot  that  entered  the 
port^  splitting  the  quoin  and  driving  a  portion  of  it 
against  his  breast,  but  without  breaking  his  skin.  Re* 
covering  from  this  first  blow  of  the  enemy,  the  men 
returned  to  their  guns,  and  from  that  time  the  firing 
was  close  and  rapid.  About  fifteen  minutes  later,  a 
shot  from  the  Saratoga  struck  the  muzzle  of  one  of 
the  Conflance*s  24-pounders,  hurled  the  gun  out  of  its 
carriage,  and  threw  it  against  Captain  Downie,  w^ho  was 
standing  behind  it,  hitting  him  upon  the  right  groin. 
Although  he  showed  signs  of  life,  he  never  spoke  again. 
**No  part  of  his  skin  was  broken  ;  a  black  mark,  about 
the  circumference  of  a  small  plate,  was  the  only  visible 
injury.  His  watch  was  found  flattened,  with  the  hands 
pointing  to  the  hour,  minute  and  second  at  which  the 
fatal  blow  was  given."  The  command  then  devolved 
upon  First- Lieutenant  Robertson,  who  continued  the 
battle  with  skill  and  firmness. 

Although  the  Americans  had  gained  some  advantage 
over  the  smaller  vessels,  yet  all  knew  that  the  day 
would  be  decided  by  the  flagships,  and  for  an  hour  the 
forious  cannonading  was  maintained  all  along  the  line, 
neither  side  being  able  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  About 
this  time  the  Fhich^  crippled  by  the   Ticonderoga^ 
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drifted  over  to  Crab  Island,  where,  being  fired  upon 
by  a  gun  raanned  by  the  invalids  of  the  hospital,  she 
surrendered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  gunboats 
had  compelled  the  Preble  to  cut  her  moorings  and  run 
inshore,  where  she  anchored  and  did  not  again  come 
into  action.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  these  gun* 
boats  proceeded  against  the  Tkxynderoga  and  made 
several  attempts  to  carry  her  by  boarding.  Some  of 
these  assaults  were  so  desperate  that  the  galleys  got 
witliin  a  boat-hook's  length  of  the  schooner,  and  the 
men  rose  from  the  sweeps  in  readiness  to  spring  ;  but 
Lieutenant  Cassin,  unmindful  of  the  storm  of  grape  and 
canister,  coolly  directed  the  defense  fi-ora  the  taflfraii 
and  finally  drove  the  enemy  oflf.  In  the  Ticonderoga 
at  this  time  was  Midshipman  Hiram  Paulding,  then 
only  seventeen  years  old,  son  of  one  of  the  captors 
of  Major  Andr6  and  afterward  rear-admiml.  In  this 
[•tion  he  commanded  a  division  of  guns,  and  when  the 
Jricish  galleys  attacked  the  TlcoiuUroga  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  matches  for  firing  the  guns  were  useless. 
Seeing  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  young  Paulding 
shed  his  pistol  at  the  vent  of  the  cannon  and  dis- 
iarged  it.  While  First- Lieutenant  John  Stansbury, 
of  the  Tlconderoga^  went  forward  to  superintend  some 
Fork,  be  was  knocked  overboard  by  a  cannon  ball, 
riiich  jiassed  through  him.  Two  days  later  his  body 
to  the  surface  near  his  ship. 
All  this  time  the  battle  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
had  been  raging  with  unabated  fury.  The  Lmnet  had 
secured  a  very  advantageous  position  off  the  Eagleh 
starboard  bow,  where  the  latter  could  bring  but  few 
fmiB  to  bear  either  on  the  Linnet  or  on  the  Conflanee. 
Finding  his  springs  shot  away,  Lieutenant  Robert 
s-nley  sheeted  home  his  topsails,  stood  about,  ran 
rn  to  the  western  side  of  the  American  line,  and  an- 
chored between  the  Saratoga  and  the  Ticonderoga, 
lis  brought  the  Eagle-s  fresh  (port)  broadside  into 
ill  play  on  the  Confianee,  but  it  also  enabled  the  Lin- 
48 
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Tiet  to  turn  the  American  line.  Captain  Pring  promptly 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity,  and  soon  was  oflf 
the  Saratoga's  bow^  raking  her  from  Btem  to  stern. 
As  gun  after  gun  became  disabled,  the  firing  between 
the  flagships  gradually  diminished^  until  now  only  a 
few  cannon  were  worked.  Aboard  the  Saratoga  nearly 
all  the  carronades  had  been  rendered  useless  by  being 
overcharged,  the  men  loading  with  two  ronnd  shot, 
besides  two  stands  of  grape,  the  last  protruding  from 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  Now  that  the  Linnet  was  rak- 
ing her  with  impunity,  the  situation  of  the  Saratoga 
%vas  criticd,  and,  to  add  to  her  accumulating  disasters, 
the  navel  bolt  of  the  last  carronade  on  the  engaged  side 
broke,  and  the  gun  Hew  from  its  carnage  and  tumbled 
down  the  main  hatch.  This  left  her  with  nearly  every 
gun  in  her  starboard  battery  dismounted,  while  the 
Confiance  and  the  Linnet  were  still  keeping  np  an 
effective  fire. 

In  this  desperate  extremity,  when  by  all  human  cal- 
culations the  day  was  lost,  the  shrewd  forethought  of 
Thomas  Macdonough  came  to  his  aid.  When  arrang- 
ing his  line  of  battle  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
anchor  his  vessels  far  enough  apart,  so  that,  should  the 
starboard  battery  of  any  ship  become  disabled,  her  com- 
mander, by  tripping  his  bow  anchor  and  then  dropping 
a  stern  anchor,  could  swing  his  vessel  around  in  the 
northerly  breeze  and  bring  a  fresh  broadside  to  bear  on 
the  enemy  without  lireaking  the  line  of  battle  or  over* 
lapping  the  ship  astern.  The  time  had  now  come  when 
the  Saratoga  must  either  surrender  or  bring  some  guns 
to  bear.  Accordingly  Macdonough,  with  the  aid  of 
Sailing-Mas ter  Brum,  manned  the  capstan  and  tripped 
the  bower  anchor,  and  let  go  his  stream  anchor  over  the 
stem.  But,  unfortunately,  the  wind  had  gone  down, 
80  that  the  ship  remained  motionless.  The  American 
commander,  however,  had  anticipated  this  difficulty, 
and  before  the  action  opened  had  dropped  two  kedges 
broad  off  each  side  of  his  bow  and  brought  the  lines 
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attached  to  them  to  his  quarters.     The  men  now  hauled 
on  the  kedge  line  and  slowly  brought  the  vessel  around, 
but  during  all  this  time  the  Linnet  was  pouring  in 
broadsides,  and  now,  as  the  Saratoga  exposed  her  stern, 
e  C&nfiance  raked.     In  performing  this  manoeuvre 
iling-Master  Brum  was  knocked  senseless  by  a  huge 
tpliuter.     After  several  minutes  of  this  exposui*e  Mac- 
onough  succeeded  in  bringing  his  ship  around,  and 
9    port   battery  came    into    play.     The  Americans 
len  rushed  to  their  guns  and  fired  with  the  vigor  of 
long'pent  vengeance.    The 
*onfian€€  being  subjected 
the  fire  of   this   fresh 
broadside,  the  few  remain- 
Lg  guns  of  her  port  bat- 
ry  were  soon   disabled. 
ing  the  success  of  the 
rafoga's  mana>u\Te,  the 
riiish      commander     at- 
tempted to  imitate  it.     He 
tove  in  his  bow  cables  un- 
il  he  tripped  anchor,  but 
farther  than  this  his  ship 
ould  not  move,  and  Lieu- 
nan  t  Robertson  helpless- 
saw  his  ship  becoming  a 
k  without  being  able 
strike  a  blow  in  return. 
t  10.30  A.  M.  he  ordered 
e  flag  to  be  hauled  down. 
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Diiiijnun  of  the  halUe^  *Vo»  £. 


The  Saratoga  then  gave 
[!r  undivided  attention  to  the  Linnet,  which  brig  had 
3n  maintaining  a  most  exasperating  fire  on  the  Amer- 
jcan  flagship,  and,  after  braving  the  Saratoga's  broad- 
ides  for  fifteen  minutes,  Captain  Pring  also  surren- 
Bted.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  action  the  British 
inboats  had  been  driven  a  mile  eastward,  and  when 
was  seen   that  the  Confia7ice  and  the  Linnet  had 
fctmck,   they  made  all  sail,   and  as  not  a  vessel  in 
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either  squadron  was  in  a  condition  to  pursue,   they 
escaped. 

Master-Commandant  Macdonough,  whose  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  throughout  this  battle  had  maintained 
the  spirits  of  bis  men,  and  whose  sagacity  and  skill  had 
turned  defeat  into  victory,  now  penned  the  following 
modest  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  '*The 
Almighty  havS  been  pleased  to  grant  us  a  signal  victory 
on  Lake  Champhiinj  in  the  capture  of  one  frigate,  one 
brig  and  two  sloops  of  war  of  the  enemy."  Macdon- 
ough, whom  we  remember  as  one  of  the  party  that  so 
daringly  raptured  the  frigate  Fhiladelphia  in  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  had  repeatedly  assisted  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  guns  and  was  twice  thrown  across  the  deck 
by  splinters.  At  one  time,  while  he  was  bending  over 
his  favorite  gun  in  the  act  of  sighting  it,  a  shot  cut  the 
spanker  boom  in  two,  causing  a  part  of  the  heavy  tim- 
ber to  fall  on  his  back  and  knocking  him  senseless  to 
the  deck,  so  that  it  was  some  minutes  before  be  recov- 
ered consciousness.  Soon  tif  terward  a  shot  took  off  the 
head  of  the  captain  of  a  gun  near  by  and  hurled  the 
ghastly  missile  against  llacdonoiigh,  covering  him  with 
blood,  and  knocking  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  ship, 
where  he  fell  senseless  in  the  scuppers  between  two 
guns.  He  quickly  recovered  and  again  returned  to  his 
post.  When  asked  ho%v  it  was  that  he  escajied  without 
serious  injury,  while  all  his  officers  had  been  killed  or 
wounded,  he  replied:  "There  is  a  power  above  which 
determines  the  fate  of  man."  Macdonough  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  the  State  of  New^ 
York  granted  him  a  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Cum- 
berland Head,  overlooking  the  scene  of  his  splen- 
did victory.  Lieutenant  Henley  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  master- commandant,  and  Congress  award- 
ed gold  medals  to  Macdonough,  Henley  and  Cassin, 
and  silver  ones  to  all  the  commissioned  officers  and 
to  the  nearest  male  relatives  of  Lieutenants  Gamble 
and  Stansbury,  who  fell  in  the  battle.     Swords  also 
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rem  given  to  each  of  the  midshipmen  and  sailing- 
masters. 

In  this  sanguinary  action  of  two  hours  and  thirty 
minutes  the  Saratoga  lost  twenty -eight  men  killed  and 
enty-nine  wounded ;  the  Eagle^  thirteen  killed  and 
enty  wounded ;  the  Ticonderoga^  six  kiHed  and  six 
ounded ;   the  Preble^  two  killed ;  the  galleys,  three 
killed  and  three  wounded;  making  a  total  American 
loss  of  fifty-two  killed  and  iifty-eight  wounded.     The 
i'8t  lieutenant  of  the  Eagle^  Joseph  Smith,  afterward 
'ar-admiral,  was  severely  w^ounded,  but  continued  at 
is  post.     Sailing' Master  Rogers  Carter  and  Midship- 
James  M.  Baldmn  died  from  their  injuries.     Sail- 
'Master  Elie  A.  F.  La  Vallette,  who  commanded  the 
first  and  second  divisions  of  guns,  was  knocked  sense- 
less.    A  new  glazed  hat  w^as  presented  to  one  of  the 
American  sailors  before  the  battle,  and  after  the  action 
e  discovered  that  a  cannon  ball  had  made  a  semicir- 
ular  cut  in  its  side  and  crown.     The  British  loss  %vas : 
^onjiance^  forty- one  killed  and  sixty  wounded  ; 
the  Linnet^  ten   killed  and  fourteen  wounded ;  ,  the 
7hnhby  six  killed  and  sixteen  wounded  ;   the  FineJi^ 
ro  wounded ;  total,  fifty-seven  killed  and  ninety-two 
founded.      It    is    admitted,    however,    that   Captain 
*ring^s  oflBcial  report  was  liable  to  error,  as  he  did 
lot  have  a  favorable  opportunity  for   learning    the 
30alties*    The  American  figures  of  the  enemy's  loss, 
irhich  were  collected  ''from  the  best  information  re- 
vived from  British  officers,  from  my  o^ti  observation, 
ind  from  various  lists  found  on  board  the  ConHaTiee,^^^ 
ajjparently  more  reliable.     They  place  the  British 
o^  at  eighty-four  killed,  one  hundred  and  ten  wounded 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  prisoners.*    Among 
the  killed  were  Captain  Downie,  Captain  Alexander 
Anderson,  of  the  marines,  Midshipman  William  Gunn, 

'  Letter  from  Mr,  Beale,  the  purser^  to  Macdonough^  September  13, 
*  Emmons*  Statistical  History  of  the  United  States  Ka\7,  p.  59. 
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of  the  Confiance^  Lieutenant  William  Paul  and  Boat- 
swain Charles  Jackson,  of  the  Lltinet.  The  wife  of 
the  steward  of  the  Confiance  also  was  killed  by  a  heavy- 
shot^  which  struck  her  while  she  was  attending  to  the 
wounded  in  the  cockpit.  Midshipman  William  Lee,  of 
the  Cojifiance^  wrote:  ''The  havoc  on  both  sides  was 
dreadful.  I  don't  think  there  are  more  than  five  of 
our  men,  out  of  three  hundred,  but  what  are  killed  or 
wounded.  Never  was  a  shower  of  hail  so  thick  as  the 
shot  whistling  about  our  ears.  Were  you  to  see  my 
jacket,  waistcoat  and  trousers,  you  would  be  astonished 
how  I  escaped  as  I  did,  for  they  are  literally  torn  all  to 
rags  with  shot  and  splinters.  The  upper  part  of  ray 
hat  was  also  shot  away.  There  Is  one  of  our  marines 
who  was  in  the  Trafalgar  action  with  Lord  Nelson,  who 
says  it  was  a  mere  flea  bite  in  comparison  with  this.'- 

Comparative  force  and  loss. 


Guns, 

Lbs. 

Crew, 

Killed.  Wounded.  Totni. 

American  i 

86 

1,904 

850 

52          58        110 1      Time 

Britifih  : 

n 

1,900 

1,0W 

84        110        191  f  2h.  20m 

By  the  second  broadside  nearly  all  the  hammocks* 
and  rigging  of  the  Saratoga  were  cut  away,  and  dur 
ing  the  action  she  received  fifty-five  round  shot  in  her 
hull,  and  was  twice  set  on  lire  by  hot  shot  from  the 
Confiance.  Midshipman  Lee,  of  the  Conftnnee^  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  wrote:  "Our  masts,  yards  and 
sails  were  so  shattered  that  one  looked  like  so  many 
bunches  of*  matches  and  the  other  like  a  bundle  of 
rags."  The  Eagle  receh*ed  thirty-nine  round  shot^ — 
mostly  24-pountlers — in  the  hull,  and  four  heavy  shot 
in  her  lower  masts,  while  her  sides  were  peppered  with 
grape.  The  Confiance  was  demolished ;  one  hundred 
and  live  round  shot  were  counted  in  her  side.  In  his 
oflBcial  report  Macdonoiigh  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Lieutenant  Peter  Cxamble,  Sailing-Masters  La  Vallette 
and  Bnim,  Captain  Young,  of  the  marines,  George 
Beale,    the  purser,  who  assisted  at  the  great  guns, 
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Midshipmen  John  B.  Montgomery,  W.  L.  Monteith, 
John  H.  Graham,  Williamson,  Charles  T.  Piatt  and 
Samuel  Thwing,  Acting -Midshipman  Baldwin  and 
Master's-Mate  Joshua  Justin.  Master-Commandant 
Henley,  of  the  Eagle^  especially  commended  Lien  ten* 
ant  Joseph  Smith,  Acting-Lieutenants  William  Am- 
brose Spencer  and  Loomis,  and  Midshipmen  Chamber- 
lain, William  McChesney  and  Henry  Tardy*  The 
galleys  were  admirably  handled,  especially  those  un- 
der the  command  of  Sailing-Masters  Conover,  H.  M. 
Breeae  and  Robins.  "The  absence  and  sickness  of 
Lieutenant  Raymond  Peny  left  me  without  the  serv- 
ices of  that  excellent  ofBcer.  Much  ought  fairly  to  be 
attributed  to  him  for  his  great  care  and  attention  in 
disciplining  the  ship's  crew  as  her  first  lieutenant,"^ 

While  the  naval  battle  was  in  progress  the  British 
anny  made  an  assault  on  the  American  lines,  but  was 
repelled  with  loss,  and,  on  learning  of  Downie's  defeat. 
Sir  George  Prevost  abandoned  the  invasion  and  re- 
treated  to  Canada,  leaving  most  of  his  artillery,  stores 
and  provisions  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The 
colors  of  the  Con  fiance,  tbe  Linnet  and  the  Chubb 
are  preserved  in  the  Naval  Institute  Building  at  An- 
napolis. 

The  enemy,  baffled  at  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Champlain,  now  determined  to  strike  an  unex- 
pected blow  at  some  southern  section  of  the  country. 
New  Orleans  was  decided  upon,  and  a  formidable  fleet 
and  army  were  collected  for  the  expedition.  It  might 
be  difficult  at  first  to  understand  why  such  a  distant 
and  apparently  unimportant  point  as  New  Orleans 
should  be  attacked,  but  the  British  minister  undoubt- 
edly had  in  view  the  original  plan  of  the  French,  viz.: 
the  consf  )lidation  of  the  Canadas,  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  and  the  province  of  Louisiana  in 
one  vast  domain,  thereby  cutting  off  the  seaboard  States 

*  OiBcial  report  of  M«st<?r- Command  ant  MacdoBoiigh* 
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from  the  West.  Negotiations  for  peace  had  been  in 
progress  for  some  time,  and  a  treaty  wa^?  actually 
signed  by  the  commissioners  at  Glient  on  the  14th  of 
December.  Yet,  when  the  announcement  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Euglantl  was  momentarOy 
expected,  the  British  ministry  launched  this  most  for- 
midable array  of  the  war  against  the  isolated  port  of 
New  Orleans. 

The  object  of  this  conp  de  main  was  to  secure  in 
the  pending  negotiations  a  British  holding  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  once  firmly  estab- 
lished, woxild  enable  Great  Britain  to  control  the  navi- 
gation of  that  mighty  river  and  the  enormous  tract  of 
country  drained  by  its  confluents.  This  was  not  an 
idle  fancy  on  the  part  of  the  British  ministers,  for  they 
well  knew  that,  could  they  but  once  get  a  firm  grip  on 
the  throat  of  this  vast  river  system,  the  entire  territory 
drained  by  it  was  under  their  control.  How  great  was 
the  danger  at  this  point,  and  how  feeble  the  force  to 
protect,  will  be  seen  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  when  the  enemy's  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  appeared  oflf 
Lake  Borgne,  the  American  naval  force  on  this  lake, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones, 
consisted  of  gunboat  No.  156,  five  guns,  forty-one  men, 
Lieutenant  Jones  ;  gunboat  No.  23,  five  gnns,  thirty- 
nine  men,  Lieutenant  Isaac  McKeever  ;  gunboat  No.  162, 
five  guns,  thirty-five  men,  Lieutenant  Robert  Spedden ; 
gunboat  No.  S,  five  guns,  thirty-six  men,  Sailing-Mas- 
ter  Jonathan  D.  Ferriss ;  gunboat  No.  103,  three  guns, 
twenty- one  men,  Sailing-Mas ter  George  Uhhich  ;  sloop 
Seahorse^  one  gun,  fourteen  men,  Sailing-Master  Rob* 
ert  Johnson  ;  sloop  AUigatoi\  one  gun,  eight  men, 
Sailing-Master  Sheppard  ;  total,  twenty^five  guns,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  men.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  December,  forty-two  launches,  armed  with 
24",  18-  and  12-pound  carronades,  and  three  unarmed 
gigs,  conveying  altogether  about   nine  hundred  and 
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eighty  seamen  and  marines,  entered  the  lake  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  American  flotUla,     Observing 
^their  approach.  Lieutenant  Jones  dispatched  the  ^Sea- 
hoTSi%  Sailing-Master  Johnson,  to  destroy  some  stores 
that  were  collected  at  St,  Louis  Bay,  while  he,  with  the 
;nnboats,  retired  to  Les  Petites  Coquilles.     At  4  p.  m. 
the  enemy  sent  three  bai^ges  after  the  Seahorse^  bnt 
Mr.  Johnson  made  such  excellent  use  of  his  single  6- 
pounder  that  the  enemy  put  back  for  re-enforcements, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  Seahorse  was  anchored  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  a  6- pounder  on  shore.     The  enemy 
n  returned  to  the  attack  with  a  much  larger  force, 
ind,  as  James  says,  ''  it  appears  that,  after  sostaining  a 
'ery  destructive  tire  for  nearly  half  an  h(jur,  the  boats 
were  repulsed"  the  second  time.      Seeing  that  the 
loop  and  stores  must  eventually  fall  a  prey  to  the 
iverwhelming  force  that  was  advancing  to  the  third 
tack^  Mn  Johnson  burned  them  with  his  sloop  and 
treated  by  land.     The  Alligator^  on  the  same  day, 
captured  while  endeavoring  to  follow  the  gun- 
boats. 

Lieutenant  Jones  now  made  every  preparation  to 
eive  the  attack  on  his  flotilla.  His  gunboats  were 
judiciously  anchored  in  a  line  across  the  narrow  pas- 
e  of  Malheureux ;  but  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
oming  of  the  14th,  gunboats  Nos.  156  and  103  were 
forced  out  of  line  by  the  swift  current  and  carried  a 
hundred  yards  down  the  pass,  where  they  were  beyond 
the  support  of  those  above  them.  Before  they  could 
be  returned  to  their  positions  the  British  barges,  car- 
rying forty-two  guns  and  about  a  thousand  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  report  of  the  British  commander, 
laptain  L^jckyer,  were  discovered  advancing  to  the 
attack.  Arriving  mthin  gunshot  of  the  stray  gun- 
bciats,  three  barges  made  a  dash  at  No.  156,  but  her 
crew  fired  with  such  deliberation  that  two  of  the  barges 
were  sunk  and  the  third  retreated.  About  noon  the 
enemy  sent  an  overwhelming  force  against  this  gun- 
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boat,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistanee,  captured  ber. 
In  these  attacks  Lietitenant  Jones  was  dangerously 
wounded,  so  that  the  command  fell  to  Midshipman 
Parker,  who  continued  the  action  with  spirit  The 
English  then  turned  the  guns  of  gunboat  No.  156  on 
gunboat  No.  103,  which  was  soon  captured  by  their 
barges.  Shortly  afterward  gunboat  No.  162  met  a 
similar  fate,  but  not  without  a  gallant  fight,  in  which 
her  commander,  Mr.  Spedden,  was  seriously  wounded. 
By  12.30  p*  M.  Nos.  5  and  23  were  also  taken. 

This  little  aflfair  was  most  creditable  to  Lieutenant 
Jones  and  his  men.  Had  not  his  gunboats  been  sepa- 
rated just  before  the  engagement,  thus  enabling  the 
enemy  to  attack  them  separately,  the  result  might 
have  been  far  more  serious  to  the  English,  As  it  was, 
Captain  Lockyer  reported  his  losses  as  being  '*ex* 
tremely  severe"— ^three  midshipmen  and  fourteen  sea- 
men killed,  and  one  captain,  five  lieutenants,  three 
masters  mates,  seven  midshipmen  and  sixty-one  sea- 
men (in  all,  seventy -seven)  w^ounded.  The  American 
loss  was  six  killed  and  Lieutenant  Jones  and  thirty- 
four  men  wounded.^ 

Comparative  force  and  loss. 


Qims. 

Men, 

KUIed. 

Wounded, 

TotAl, 

American  : 

23 

172 

6 

35 

41 

British  : 

42 

9m 

17 

77 

94 

The  only  vessels  in  this  region  now  remaining  to 
the  Americans  were  the  Loulskmaj  Lieutenant  C.  B. 
Thompson,  purchased  for  the  emergency  and  armed 
with  sixteen  long  24-pounder8,  and  the  14-gun  schoon- 
er Carolina.  On  the  night  of  December  28d,  when  the 
British  army  was  encami)ed  near  the  river,  the  Caro- 
lina^ JIaster-Commandant  Daniel  T.  Patterson,  quietly 
worked  up  the  Mississippi  and  took  a  position  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  British  army.     '*  A  little  before  eight 


'  Official  report  of  Surgeon  MarshalL 
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o'clock,"  says  an  Englishman  who  was  in  the  expedi- 
tion, "  the  attention  of  some  was  drawn  to  a  large  ves- 
sel which  seemed  to  be  stealing  up  the  river  until  she 
came  opposite  to  the  British  stations,  when  her  an- 
chor was  dropped  and  her  sails  were  leisurely  furied. 
Various  were  the  opinions  entertained  of  this  stranger. 
She  was  hailed,  but  no  answer  was  returned ;  all  idea 
of  sleep,  however,  was  now  laid  aside,  and  several 
musket  shots  were  fired,  of  which  not  the  slightest  no- 
tice was  taken,  until  at  length,  all  her  sails  being 
fastened  and  her  broadsides  swung  toward  our  camp, 
a  voice  was  distinctly  heard  exclaiming,  *  Give  them 
this  in  honor  of  America  1 '  The  flashes  of  her  guns  in- 
stantly followed,  and  a  shower  of  grapeshot  swept 
down  numbers  among  the  British  troops.  An  incessant 
cannonade  was  then  kept  up,  which  could  not  be 
silenced,  for  our  i)eople  had  no  artillery,  and  a  few 
rockets  that  were  discharged  deviated  so  much  from 
their  object  as  to  afford  only  amusement  for  the  ene- 
my. Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  all  were  or- 
dered to  leave  their  fires  and  shelter  themselves  under 
the  dikes,  where  they  lay  each  as  he  could  find  room, 
listening  in  painful  silence  to  the  iron  hail  among  the 
boats  and  to  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  those  that  were 
wounded.  The  night  was  dark  as  pitch,  the  fires 
were  all  extinguished,  and  not  an  object  was  visible, 
except  during  momentary  fiashes  of  the  guns,  when  a 
straggling  fire  called  attention  toward  our  piquets,  as  if 
some  still  more  dreadful  scene  was  about  to  open  ;  nor 
was  it  long  before  suspense  was  cut  short  by  a  tre- 
mendous yell  and  a  semicircular  blaze  of  musketry, 
which  showed  that  our  position  was  surrounded  by  a 
superior  force,  and  that  no  alternative  remained  but 
to  surrender  or  drive  back  the  assailants.  The  first  of 
these  plans  was  instantly  rejected,  for  our  troops,  rush- 
ing from  their  lurking  places  and  dashing  through 
their  bivouac,  under  heavy  discharges  from  the  vessel, 
lost  not  a  moment  in  attacking  the  foe  without  the 
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slightest  attention  to  order  or  the  rales  of  disciplined 
warfare.  The  combat,  which  was  left  to  individual 
valor  and  skill,  lasted  till  three  in  the  morning,  and 
though  the  enemy  was  finally  repulsed,  no  less  than 
five  hundred  of  our  finest  troops  and  best  officers  were 
left  on  the  field.  Tlie  rest  then  retired  to  their  former 
hiding-places,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  (Aieir  enemy  on  the 
river,  which,  when  daylight  appeared,  was  discovered 
to  be  a  fine  schooner  of  eighteen  guns,  crowded  with 
troops.  In  the  cold  dikes,  however,  onr  men  were 
compelled  to  remain  the  whole  ensuing  day,  without 
fire  and  without  food,  for  whenever  the  smallest  num- 
ber began  to  steal  away  from  shelter  the  vessel  opened 
her  fire." 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  enemy  opened  on 
the  Carolina  with  hot  shot  and  shell,  and  the  current 
was  so  sti'ong  that  the  schooner  could  not  be  brought 
out  of  range,  not  even  by  warping.  After  returning 
the  cannonade  with  the  only  gun  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear,  she  was  abandoned  and  fi^red.  The  gallantry 
of  Lieutenants  Otho  Korris  and  Charles  E.  Crowley  and 
Sailing- Master  Halter  was  highly  spoken  of  by  Master- 
Commandant  John  D.  Henley.  The  loss  in  the  Caro- 
lina was  seven  killed  or  wounded.  On  the  28tli  of 
December  the  Louisiana^  Master-Commandant  John 
Dandridge  Henley^  greatly  harassed  the  advance  of  the 
British  army,  throwing  about  eight  hundred  shot ;  and 
during  the  great  battle  of  New  Orleans  (January  8, 
1815)  this  vessel  rendered  valuable  service  by  covering 
the  flank  of  the  American  army.  While  thus  engaged 
Henley  was  wounded.  Midshipman  Philibert  handled 
one  gun  in  particular  so  as  to  attract  attention.  When 
the  English  retreated,  Master-Commandant  Patterson 
sent  several  boat  parties  to  annoy  them.  Thomas 
Shields,  a  purser,  in  command  of  six  boats  and  fifty 
men,  captured  one  of  the  enemy's  barges  with  forty 
officers  and  men  of  the  Fourteenth  Light  Hragonns  and 
fourteen  seamen,  and  soon  afterward  Mr.  Shields  cap 
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tnred  another  barge,  a  transport  schooner  and  five 
boats,  which  gave  him  eighty-three  additional  prison- 
ers. A  few  of  them  were  retaken,  but  seventy-three 
prisoners  were  secured.  Sailing-Master  Johnson  also 
destroyed  a  transport  and  captured  some  of  the  fugi- 
tives. Among  the  ofDcers  that  especially  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  campaign  were  Master-Commandant 
Patterson,  Master-Commandant  Henley,  Lieutenants 
Jones,  Charles  C.  B.  Thompson,  Isaac  McKeever,  Rob- 
ert Spedden,  Thomas  Cunningham,  Otho  Norris,  Charles 
E.  Crowley,  and  Major  Daniel  Carmick  of  the  marine 
corps.  Major  Carmick  was  wounded  in  the  fight  of 
the  28th  of  December. 

In  this  expedition  of  overwhelming  disasters  the 
British  were  routed  and  driven  back  to  their  ships  with 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  men,  whUe 
the  American  loss  during  the  entire  expedition  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred.  ^^  There  never  was  a  more  com- 
plete failure,"  wrote  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington 
to  his  wife. 


CHAPTER   XV, 


THE  CONSTITUTION   ON   THE  AFRICAN   COAST. 


The  career  of  the  44-guD  frigate  ChnstUutioi 
far  as  has  been  narrated  in  these  pages,  is  sTifflciently 
remarkable  to  stamp  her  as  an  extraordinary  ship. 
Her  last  cruise  in  the  War  of  1812,  however,  although 
probably  not  as  well  known,  was  the  one  in  which  she 
achieved  her  greatest  triumph  and  perfomied  her  most 
brilliant  seiTice.  On  the  return  of  Captain  Charles 
Stewart  from  his  cruise  in  the  West  Indies,  April  23, 
1814,  Old  Ironsides  was  blockaded  in  Boston  l)y  a 
powerful  British  squadron,  and  did  not  get  to  sea  again 
until  the  17th  of  the  following  December,  when  she 
skillfully  gave  the  enemy  the  slip  and  was  once  again 
cruising  in  blue  water.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
officers  of  the  blockading  squadron^ — at  that  time  con- 
sisting of  the  50-gun  ship  JVeweastJe^  Captain  Lord 
George  Stuart,  the  40-gun  frigate  Acastu,  Captain 
Kerr,  and  the  18- gun  brig  Arab^  Captain  Henry  Jane — 
learned  that  the  dreaded  Constitution  had  escaped 
their  vigilance.  All  English  ships,  whether  cruisers  orj 
merchantmen^  were  now  instructed  to  speak  to  everj 
craft  they  met  and  spread  the  news  that  "the  Consti-X 
tuiion  is  again  cruising,"  and  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time,  by  means  of  this  marine  telegraph,  the  news  was 
wafted  to  every  cojner  of  the  Atlantic,  and  thereafter 
British  ships  of  the  line  maintained  a  double  look- 
out, and  their  smaller  frigates  sailed  in  couples,  while 
their  sloops  of  war  stood  away  from  every  sail  that 
bore  the  least  resemblance  to  the  Constitution. 
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After  running  down  to  Bermnda,  where,  on  the  24th 
of  December,  the  Constitution  captured  the  merchant 
ship  LoTcl  Nelson^  Captain  Stewart  stood  across  to  the 
Madeiras,  and  then  for  several  days  cruised  within 
sight  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon.  On  the  18th  of  February 
chase  was  given  to  a  large  sail,  but  scarcely  had  the 
Constitution  got  well  under  way  when  another  stran- 
ger was  descried  to  leeward,  and,  changing  his  course 
for  the  latter.  Captain  Stewart  soon  overhauled  the 
British  merchant  ship  Susan,  By  that  time  the  first 
sail,  which  proved  to  be  the  British  74-gnn  ship  of  the 
line  Elizabeth^  had  disappeared,  but  arriving  at  Lis- 
bon a  few  hours  afterward  she  learned  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  off  the  coast,  and  immediately  pot  to  sea  in 
search  of  her.  By  one  of  the  strange  coincidences  of 
gaalife.  Captain  Dacres,  who  commanded  the  Guerriere 
when  she  was  captured  by  the  Constitution  in  1812,  also 
happened  to  he  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon  at  this  time  in 
oooimand  of  the  38-gun  frigate  Tiber ^  of  the  same  force 
%&  the  Querriere.  At  the  court-martial  convened  to 
try  him  for  the  loss  of  the  Guerriere  Captain  Dacres 
said :  '^It  is  my  earnest  wish,  and  would  be  the  happi- 
est moment  of  my  life,  to  be  once  more  opposed  to  the 
Constitution  with  them  [the  Guerriere^s  crew]  under 
my  command,  in  a  frigate  of  similar  force  to  the  Guer- 
riere,*^  Profiting  by  his  experience  with  American 
44-gan  frigates,  Captain  Dacres  had  brought  the  crew 
of  the  Tiber  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  had  pre- 
pared his  frigate  especially  with  the  view  of  meeting  a 
flhip  of  the  Constitution's  rate,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his 
desire  to  meet  Old  Ironsides  were  about  to  be  grati- 
fied- Boarding  a  merchantman,  he  learned  that  the 
C4m^titutio7i  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  speaking  to  sev- 
eral merchant  ships  *'  who  had  s«en  the  American 
frigate  only  a  few  hours  before,"  he  kept  in  the  Con- 
stitutioH^s  track  and  gradually  drew  up  with  her. 

On  the  19th  of  February  Captain  Stewart  was  hold- 
ing a  course  from  the  coast  of  Spain  southward  toward 
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Madeira,  with  the  EUzaheth  and  the  Tiber  only  a 
few  hours  behind  him.  About  noon  of  this  day  a 
group  of  officers  gathered  at  the  starboard  gangway 
of  the  American  frigate,  and  were  commenting  on 
their  ill  lock  in  failing  to  meet  an  enemy  of  equal 
force  in  their  cruise  of  several  weeks  in  European 
waters.  Overhearing  them,  Captain  Stewart,  who  was 
a  believer  in  presentiments,  bade  the  officers  to  be 
of  good  cheer,  and  said :  '*  I  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
that  before  the  sun  again  rises  and  sets  you  will  be 
engaged  in  battle  with  the  enemy,  and  it  will  not  be 
with  a  single  ship."  * 

The  20th  of  February  dawned  cloudy  and  thick, 
with  a  choppy  sea  and  a  moisture-laden  breeze  from 
the  northeast.  The  tbnsiUution  at  this  time  was 
bowling  along  under  short  canvas  and  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  for  the  enemy,  the  island  of  Madeira  bearing 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to  the  southwest 
by  west.  The  day  wore  on  with  little  or  no  change 
in  the  weather  and  with  nothing  to  arouse  interest  or 
suspicion,  and  the  men  oflf  duty,  glad  to  escape  the 
disagreeable  moisture  of  the  atmosphere^  were  cosily 
stowed  away  in  their  quarters  below.  The  usual  rou- 
tine of  the  ship  went  on  ;  the  cooks,  stewards  and  cabin 
boys  were  busy  with  the  midday  mess,  while  several 
of  the  officers^  in  spite  of  their  aifected  contempt  for 
superstition^  were  discussing  their  chances  of  meeting 
an  enemy.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
lookout  on  the  fore-topsail  yard  hailed  the  deckj  say- 
ing  that  he  had  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  large 
sail  through  a  break  in  the  fog,  about  two  points 
off  the  port  bow.  In  a  moment  the  welcome  tidings 
spread  through  the  ship,  and  the  watch  below  came 
tumbling  up  on  d*5ck  into  the  chilly  air  to  get  a  look 
at  the  object  of  general  interest,  while  an  officer  with 
a  spyglass   climbed    the  dripping   rigging   to  get  a 
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better  view  of  the  stranger.  Captain  Stewart  was 
fully  aware  that  the  enemy  had  been  advised  of  his 
escape,  and  that  an  nnusually  strong  force  had  been 
dispatched  against  him,  but  that  Intrepid  oflBcer  de- 
termined to  run  down  to  the  stranger  and  see  what 
she  was.  The  sharp  orders  to  make  all  sail  were  given 
and  carried  out  with  rapidity,  and  soon  the  frigate  was 
bearing  down  under  a  clood  of  canvas  and  dashing 
through  the  water  at  eight  knots.  In  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  the  lookout  reported  another  sail,  ahead  of  the 
first,  apparently  cruising  in  her  company.  By  this  time 
the  stranger  first  discovered  was  quite  near,  but  being 
painted  with  double  yellow  sides  and  false  ports  in  the 
waist,  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  double-decked 
ship,  and  Lieutenant  Ballard  told  Captain  Stewart  that 

[she  must  be  at  least  a  ^0-gun  ship.     The  latter  replied 

Ithat  she  looked  too  small  to  be  a  ship  of  that  class, 
but  might  be  an  old  44  on  two  decks.  ''Ilowever," 
he  added,  *'  be  this  as  it  may,  you  know  I  promised 

[you  a  fight  before  the  setting  of  to-morrow's  sun,  and 
If  we  do  not  take  it  now  that  it  is  offered,  we  can 

f scarcely  have  another  chance.  We  most  tlog  them 
wben  we  catch  them,  whether  she  has  one  gun-deck 

[0T  two ! " 

The  Constitution  now  exercised  greater  deliberation 
in  her  movements,  as  on  account  of  the  hazy  weather 

Uhe  strangers  were  not  far  off  when  first  discovered. 
Jy  2  P.  Ji.  the  sails  were  made  out  to  be  full-rigged 
fthjps,  standing  close  hauled  on  the  starboard  tack. 
The  three  ships  continued  on  this  course  until  4  p.  M., 

ji^'hen  the  ConHitution  had  gained  so  much  as  to  be 
learly  within  range  of  the  sternmost  vessel,  and  it  was 
law  seen  that  the  strangers  were  ships  of  war,  one  a 
frigate  and  the  other  a  large  sloop  of  war,  but  as  both 
>f  them  were  ship  rigged  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
tbmr  exact  force.  About  this  time  the  weathermost 
led  her  consort  and  then  stood  away  to  lee- 
to  bring  up  with  her,  while  the  ConstitU' 
44 
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tion,  with  her  studding  sails  bent,  rapidly  came  np 
with  tbem.  But  at  4. 3D  p.  m.,  just  as  the  frigate 
was  about  to  open  fire,  her  maio  royal  mast  gave 
w^ay,  and  this  mishap  compelled  Captain  Stewart  to 
abandon  the  chase.  The  magnificent  discipline  main- 
tained in  the  Constitution  was  never  shown  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  way  this  damage  was  repaii^ed. 
Men  were  quickly  sent  up  the  rigging,  the  wreck 
was  cleared  away,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  an- 
other spar  had  been  sent  up  and  rigged,  and  a  little 
after  6  p.  m.  the  fretful  frigate  was  again  bounding 
after  the  chase*  But  the  delay  caused  by  this  acci- 
dent had  enabled  the  strangers  to  come  together,  so 
that  Captain  Stewart  lost  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing them  separately  ;  and  seeing  the  two  ships  four 
miles  ahead,  close  hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  w^ait- 
ing  for  the  American  to  approach,  Captain  Stewart 
cleared  for  action  and  beat  to  quarters.  At  5,45  p.  m, 
the  enemy  endeavored  to  secure  the  weather  gage, 
but  after  ten  minutes'  trial  of  speed  they  gave  over  the 
attempt  and  formed  their  two  ships  in  a  line  of  battle, 
east  and  west,  about  half  a  cable's  length  apart,  whOe 
the  ConstUidion  bore  down  from  the  north  to  engage. 
At  6  p.  M.  she  hauled  np  her  courses  and  showed  her 
colors,  upon  which  the  enemy  shook  out  their  flags. 
By  tills  time  the  fog  had  rolled  aside  so  that  the  moon- 
light enabled  the  combatants  to  make  each  other  out 
distinctly. 

At  five  minutes  past  six  tlie  Chjistitutlon^  being 
about  three  hundred  yards  abeam  of  the  sternmost 
ship,  opened  fire  from  the  long  guns  of  her  port  bat- 
tery. Both  British  ships  promptly  responded  with 
their  starboard  guns,  and  for  fifteen  minutes  there  was 
a  deafening  roar  of  artillery,  the  C^onstitiitioii  concen- 
trating her  fire  on  the  stenimost  vessel.  By  6.20  p.  m. 
such  dense  volumes  of  smoke  had  collected  around  the 
ships  that  it  was  impossible  to  aim  accurately,  so  that 
the  Constitution  ceased  firing,  andj  rapidly  drawing 
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ahead,  raDged  abeam  of  the  foremost  ship,  and  having 
reloaded  with  a  double-shotted  broadside,  she  belched 
forth  a  torrent  of  round,  grape  and  canister  with  great 
effect.  This  was  a  staggering  blow,  and  the  enemy's 
hip  quivered  as 


Diaijram  of  the  battle, 

C,  the  CoTistitufion :  the  hlack  ship  is  the  Cyane^ 

and  ihtj  rihfttied  ship  u  tho  Levant. 


if  she  had  Struck 
a  rock,  but  be 
fore  this  broad- 
side could  be  re- 
peated the  stern- 

ost  ship  was 
observed  luffing 
up  so  as  to  take 
a  raking    posi- 

ion   across   the 

'on&titvtlon''s 

era.  Mindful  of  his  danger,  Captain  Stewart  sud- 
"denly  braced  his  main  and  mizzen  topsails  flat  to 
the  mast,  shook  all  forward,  let  go  his  jib  sheet,  and 
quietly  but  swiftly  backed,  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 
abreast  the  rear  ship.  This  manoeuvre  was  executed 
in  beautiful  style.  The  yards  swung  around  almost 
as  soon  as  the  order  was  issued,  the  ship  checked  her 

)ar8e,  trembled  for  a  moment,  and  then  began  back- 
As  if  by  magic  the  CoiiMUutioii  had  dropped 

stern,   and  almost    before  the  enemy  was  aware  of 

was  alongside  of  the  sternmost  ship,  with  every  gnn 
jjier  formidable  battery  reloaded  and  double-shotted, 
the  quiet  order  was  passed  along  the  divis- 
>na,  and  the  next  instant  a  murderous  discharge  of 
fon  tore  its  way  into  the  British  frigate.  Captain 
^tewart  now  maintained  a  heavy  and  rapid  fire  on  this 

rasel  until  6.36  p,  m.,  when,  observing  the  headmost 
liip  luffing  athwart  his  course  to  rake,  he  filled  away 

ader  topsails,  and,  shooting  ahead,  crossed  the  wake 
the  foremost  ship  and  secured  a  raking  position 

rfore  the  smoke  from  the  last  cannonading  had  suffi- 

BDtly  cleared  away  to  enable  the  English  to  discover 
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the  whereabouts  of  their  nimble  foe.  The  Araericans 
now  fired  their  etarbourd  broadside,  raking  tiie  En- 
glishman fore  and  aft,  and  before  he  could  recover 
from  the  dreadful  eflects  of  this  blow  the  Americans 
had  again  loaded  and  poured  in  a  second  raking  broad- 
side. About  this  time  a  heavy  shot  from  the  enemy 
killed  two  men  in  the  Const ituUon^s  waist,  crashed 
through  a  boat  in  which  two  tigers  were  chained  and 
lodged  in  the  head  of  a  spar  in  the  chains* 

At  6.38  p.  M.  the  stemmost  Englishman  was  seen  to 
be  wearing  with  a  view  of  raking  the  Constitufion^  but 
she  wore  after  liim  so  quickly  that  before  the  English- 
man could  follow  the  manoBuvre  the  Constitution  had 
crossed  his  wake  and  poured  in  a  niking  broadside. 
Before  this  fire  could  be  repeated  the  sternmost  ship 
had  so  far  followed  the  movement  as  to  bring  the  two 
ships  side  by  side.  She  then  opened  with  her  port 
battery,  while  Captain  Stewart  used  his  starboard  guns, 
and  in  this  position  the  two  ships  maintained  a  running 
fire  until  6.50  p.  h.,  when  the  Englishman  hoisted  a 
light  and  fired  a  gun  as  a  signal  of  surrender.  Lieu* 
tenant  Beekman  Verpkmk  Hoffman,  of  the  Constitu* 
tion^  was  immediately  sent  aboard  to  take  possession, 
and  he  found  the  prize  was  the  Britisli  32-gun  frigate 
Cyaney  Captain  Gordon  Falcon.  After  an  hour  spent 
in  removing  and  securing  prisoners,  the  Constitiftion 
at  8  p.  M.  filled  away  in  chase  of  the  second  ship,  which 
during  this  time  had  made  off  to  leeward,  improving  the 
opportunity  to  repair  damages  and  splice  rigging ;  but 
at  8.15  p.  M*,  observing  the  American  frigate  again  bear- 
ing down  on  her,  and  still  being  ignomnt  of  the  fate  of 
her  consort,  she  close  hauled  her  starboard  tacks,  and 
with  topgallant  sails  and  colors  set  stood  for  her  pow- 
erful antagonist.  At  9.05  p.  m.  the  ships  passed  each 
other  and  exchanged  broadsides,  but  before  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away  Captain  Stewart  wore  short  around, 
crossed  the  enemy's  w^ake  and  raked,  upon  which  the 
Englishman  crowded  all  sail  to  escaj^e.     The  Ameri- 


cans  promptly  luffed  up,  hauled  aboard  their  tacks, 
set  the  spanker  and  flying  jib,  and  were  after  him  in 
close  pursuit.  At  9.30  p.  m.  the  CoriMHiition  opened 
with  her  starboard  chase  gun  mth  a  view  of  crippling 
the  enemy  in  his  rigging,  and  by  10  p.  m.  she  had  gained 
position  close  on  to  the  Englishman's  port  quarter,  and 
seeing  that  the  American  was  about  to  reopen  his 
dreaded  broadside,  the  enemy  suiTendered.  Lieuten- 
ant William  Brandford  Shubrick  was  ordered  to  take 
possession,  and  soon  sent  back  word  tliat  this  ship 
was  the  British  sloop  of  war  Le^aiit^  Captain  Greorge 
Douglas. 

The  ConMihdion  on  this  cruise  carried  thirty-one 
long  24-i>ounders  and  twenty  short  32-pounders  ;  in  all, 
fifty-one  guns  and  six  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds 
actual  weight  of  metal  to  the  broadside,  allowing  for  de- 
ficiency in  the  weight  of  American  shot ;  her  crew  num- 
bered four  hundred  and  fifty-six.*  *'The  Cyane  is  a 
frigate-built  ship,  mounting  thirty-four  carriage  guns, 
viz.,  twenty*two  32-pound  carronades  on  the  main 
[deck^  eight  18-pound  carronades  on  the  quarter-deck, 
two  18-pound  carronades  and  two  long  O-poonders  on 
the  forecastle,  and,  from  the  best  information  I  could 
obtain,  carrying  a  complement  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy -five  men.*'^  James  does  not  give  the  armament 
carried  by  the  Cyane  on  this  occasion,  merely  refer- 
ring to  her  force  in  18(19,  nearly  six  years  before. 
Moreover,  the  Britisli  offirial  reports  of  this  action  have 
not  been  published.  Lieutenant  Hoffman,  who  took 
charge  of  the  Oya/ne  immediately  upon  her  sun'ender 
and  for  sixty  days  afterward  was  in  her,  describes  her 
force  as  above.  This  gives  the  Cyane  thirty-fcmr  guns, 
with  four  hundred  aud  fifty-one  pounds  of  metal  to  the 
broacLside.  **The  Levant  mounted  eighteen  32-pound 
carronades,   two  long  O-pounders  and  one  12-pound 

'  Eramotts'  Stiitistical  History  of  the  United  States  Navy,  p.  58, 
•  Olllcial  ref*ort  of  Lieutenant  Hoffman. 
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carronade,  mth  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men  on 
board,'"  ^  giving  her  twenty-one  guns,  aggregating  three 
hundrecl  and  three  pounds  of  metal  to  the  broadside. 
The  ConstUutioTCs  loss  was  four  killed  and  ten 
wounded.^  She  sustained  but  little  damage  in  her 
rigging,  her  principal  injuries  being  in  the  hull.  In 
her  action  vdth  the  Guerriere  she  was  hulled  three 
times,  in  that  with  the  Jat^a  four  times  and  in  this 
engagement  thirteen  times.  The  Ct/ane  lost  twelve 
killed  and  twenty-six  wounded,^  besides  which  every 
brace  and  bowline  was  cut  away,  her  main  and  niizzen 
masts  were  left  iu  a  tottering  state,  other  principal 
spars  w^ere  wounded,  there  were  several  shot  in  the 
hull,  nine  or  ten  between  wind  and  water,  five  carron- 
ades  were  disabled  and  most  of  her  standing  and 
running  rigging  was  carried  away.  The  Levant  lost 
twenty- three  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 

Comparative  force  and  loss, 

GuD&  Lbs.  Crew.   Killed.  Wouorled.  Total. 

ConsHtutton:  51  644  456         4  10       14 

Cyane  mid  Levant :        55  754  313       35         42       77 

The  boldness  of  the  Constitation^s  attack  on  what 
in  the  hazy  weather  appeared  to  be  ''two  frigates'* 
(when  Sir  George  Collier's  sqiuidron  sighted  the  Consti- 
tntion^  the  Cpane  and  the  Lexant^  shortly  afterward, 
the  last  two  were  recorded  in  the  Leandefs  log  as 
"apparently  frigates"),  the  marvelous  celerity  of  her 
manoeuvres,  the  precision  of  her  fire  and  the  perfect 
order  and  coolness  pervading  her  entire  company,  from 
the  time  the  enemy  was  sighted  to  the  close  of  the 
battle^  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  Captain  Stew- 
art.    The  patriotism  of  the  American  crew  is  shown 


1  Official  report  of  Lieutenant  Heniy  E,  Ballard^  who  was  put  in  eom- 
inand  of  the  Levant  after  her  stirronder  ftiid  continued  there  for  twenty 
days, 

'  Official  report  of  Captain  Stewart. 

*  OMeial  report  of  Lieutenant  IloSman. 
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in  the  case  of  a  sailor  named  John  Lancey,  of  Cape 

Ann,  who  was  carried  below  horribly  mutilated  and 

rithing  in  his  death  agonies.     When  the  surgeon  in- 

tormed  him  that  hia  eud  was  near,   the  poor  fellow 

ped,  **  Yes,  sir,  I  know  it,  but  I  only  want  to  hear 

that  the  other  ship  has  struck."    Soon  afterward  he 

heard  the  cheers  for   the  surrender  of  the  LeDanty 

when,  unmiDdful  of  his  injuries,  he  raised  his  head, 

,nd,  waving  the  stump  of  his  arm,  expended  his  last 

tality  in  three  feeble  cheers. 

It  is  related  that  after  the  battle,  when  Captain 

Stewart  was  sitting  in  his  cabin  conversing  with  one 

of  the  British  commanders,  a  midshipman  came  ia  to 

say  that  the  officer  of  the  deck  wished  to  know  if  the 

men  could  have  their  grog.      As  the  usual  time  for 

\g  had  passed  before  the  action  took  place>  Captain 

tewart  replied,   **The  men  have  had  their  grog  al* 

ready,  haven't  they?'*     "No,  sir,"   replied  the  mid- 

hipman  ;  *'  it  was  mixed  ready  for  serving  just  before 

he  battle  began,  but  the  forecastle   men  and   other 

older  sailors  of  the  crew  said  they  didn't  want  any 

Dutch  coumge  on  board  and  capsized  the  grog-tub  in 

the  lee  scuppers."    The  English  officer  asked,  with  as- 

nishment,  if  it  were  possible  that  there  were  men  in 

the  American  navy  who  would  *'  spill  their  grog  like 

hat."     About  the  same  time  the  two  British  captains 

:ot  into  a  dispute  about  the  result  of  the  fight,  each 

imputing  the  defeat  to  the  other,  and  contending  that 

such  and  such  an  evolution  had  been  practiced  by 

e  or  the  other  the  Constifution  would  have  had  to 

surrender.     *' Gentlemen,"  said  Stewart,  ''there  is  no 

se  in  getting  wann  about  it :  it  would  have  been  all 

e  same  whatever  you  might  have  done.      If  you 

doubt  that,  T  will  put  you  all  on  board  again  and  you 

n  try  it  over.''  * 

The  Americans  made  all  haste  to  repair  damages 


Richard  Watson  Gilder  in  Iloitrs  at  Home, 
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and  secure  prisoners,  for  they  well  knew  that  the  seas 
were  swarming  with  British  cruisers  sent  out  expressly 
to  intercept  them,  and  by  1  A.  M,  on  the  21st,  or  three  ' 
hours  after  the  Levant  surrendered,  the  CansUtution 
was  ready  for  another  action.  On  the  following  day  the 
vessels  made  sail  for  the  nearest  neutral  x>ort,  and  on 
the  10th  of  March  anchored  in  Port  Praya,  where  they 
found  the  Susan, 

Captain  Stewart  now  decided  to  employ  the  8usan\ 
as  a  cartel  in  which  he  could  send  his  prisoners  to  Eng- 
land. About  noon  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Port 
Praya,  while  the  men  were  busy  transferring  the  i)ris* 
oners,  the  officer  of  the  deck,  Lieutenant  Shubrick^ 
was  attracted  by  an  exclamation  from  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish midshipmen,  and  noticing  that  he  was  reprimanded 
in  an  undertone  by  an  English  lieutenant.  Lieutenant 
Shubrick  became  suspicious  of  foul  play  or  some  con* 
spiracy.  But  at  this  moment  a  quartermaster  directed 
his  attention  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  where  a 
heavy  fog  had  settled  over  the  sea,  but  in  the  lighter 
haze  above  the  sails  of  a  large  ship  were  visible.  This 
apparition  evidently  was  the  cause  of  the  midship- 
man's exclamation,  and  Captain  Stewart  w*as  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  As  the 
mists  shifted  a  little  the  sails  of  two  more  vessels, 
apparently  heavy  men-of-war,  were  discovered  stand* 
ing  into  the  roads.  After  the  experience  of  the  Esses 
at  Valparaiso,  Captain  Stewart  well  knew  that  English 
commanders  could  not  be  trusted  to  respect  the  rights 
of  neutral  ports  that  were  not  sufficiently  fortified  to 
enforce  them.  The  defenses  of  Port  Praya  were  im- 
potent against  a  firstrate  frigate,  and  should  the  sails 
descried  in  the  offing  prove  to  be  those  of  English  men- 
of-war,  the  position  of  the  CanstituHon  was  critical  in 
the  extreme*  The  capture  of  no  American  frigate 
would  have  caused  so  much  rejoicing  in  England  as 
that  of  the  Coiistituikm,  for  Old  Ironsides  had  done 
more  to  level  British  pride  than  any  other  ship. 
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If  Stewart  did  not  get  ont  of  the  harbor  before  the 
approaching  strangers  closed  the  entrance,  the  favor- 
ite ship  of  the  United  States  navy  was  lost.  Realizing 
e  danger,  the  American  commander  sent  his  crew  to 

arters,  hurried  the  prisoners  below,  cut  his  cables, 
and  set  the  topsails,  and  in  seven  minutes  from  the  time 
of  the  first  alarm  he  had  the  frigate  under  way.  Sig- 
nals were  made  to  the  (Jyane  and  the  Levant  to  follow, 
which  orders  Lieutenants  Hoffman  and  Ballard  pre- 
cipitately obeyed,  and  they  also  were  soon  standing 
down  the  harbor  after  the  Constiiution,  So  great  was 
the  haste,  that  some  prisoners  w^ho  had  been  landed  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  were  left  behind.  Discovering 
the  strange  sails  in  the  offing,  and  surmising  them  to 
be  English,  these  prisoners  rushed  to  a  battery  and 
began  firing  guns  to  give  warning. 

At  this  time  the  wind  was  fresh  from  the  northeast, 
while  the  strangers  were  approaching  the  harbor  from 
the  south.  Cax>tain  Stewart  therefore  hugged  the  north 
shore,  hoping  to  get  to  sea  to  the  windward  of  them  ; 
and  just  as  the  American  vessels  were  clearing  East 
Point  the  strangers  came  within  long  range.  At  this 
moment  they  discovered  the  Americans,  and  crowded 
on  all  sail  to  intercept  them,  so  that  it  now  became  a 
question  of  sailing.  The  Christitufion  crossed  her  top- 
gallant yards,  and  set  her  foresail,  mainsail,  spanker, 
flying  ]ib  and  topgallant  sails,  w^hile  the  first  cutter 
and  gig  towing  astern  were  cut  adrift.  The  Oywne 
and  Levant  followed  in  quick  succession,  while  the 
English  luffed  up,  close  hauled  their  tacks,  and  settled 
down  to  a  long  and  determined  pursuit. 

In  order  that  we  may  more  intelligently  follow  this 
maarkable  chase,  we  must  understand  that  the  hostile 
aquadron  consisted  of  the  British  50-giin  frigate  Lean- 
drr.  Captain  Sir  George  Collier;  the  50-gun  frigate 
y*  wcastte^  Captain  Lord  George  Stuart ;  and  the  40- 
gan  frigate  Acastu^  Captain  Kerr.  These  vessels,  espe- 
dally  the  Newcastle  and  the  Acasta^  had  been  block- 
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ading  the  Coiisfitutkm  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  her  es- 
cape, December  17,  1814,  and  how  they  came  to  be 
in  this  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  globe  instead  of  on 
the  New  England  coast  is  best  told  in  the  words  of 
James :  ''On  the  19th  of  December,  two  days  after 
the  escape  of  the  Constitidlon^  the  Leander  sailed 
from  Halifax,  bound  off  Boston,  and  on  the  24th  fell 
in  with  the  Nemeastle  and  Aeasfa.  By  their  captains, 
it  appears,  Sir  George  was  informed  that  the  Cojisti- 
tution  had  sailed  from  Boston  and  the  Congress 
from  Portsmouth,  N,  H,,  and  that  the  President 
was  to  join  those  ships  from  the  Delaware.  Unfortu- 
nately, although  it  had  been  published  over  smd  over 
again  in  the  Halifax  papers,  neither  of  these  captains 
appears  to  have  been  aware  that  the  Congress  had 
some  months  before  been  dismantled  and  laid  up  at 
Portsmouth,  and  that  the  President  w^as  not  lying  in 
the  Delaware  but  in  New  York.  On  turning  to  the 
Nemcasfle^s  log,  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  been  play- 
ing off  such  a  hoax  upon  Lord  George,  we  find  that  on 
the  22dj  while  the  JVewcastle  nnd  the  Acasta  were  lying 
at  anchor  in  Cape  Cod  Bay,  the  18-gun  brig  sloop 
Arah^  Captain  Henry  Jane,  joined  company,  with 
intelligence  that  the  Constitutiou  had  sailed  from 
Boston  on  the  17th  instant*  Not  another  word  is 
there.  This,  however,  was  quite  enough  to  hasten  the 
two  ships  in  getting  under  way,  and  to  make  their 
captains  wish,  no  doubt,  that  they  had  kept  under 
way  in  front  of  the  port  which  they  had  been  ordered 
to  watch.  This  story  about  the  sailing  of  the  Ameri- 
can squadron,  whether  derived  in  the  first  instance 
from  fishermen,  cattle-dealers  or  any  other  of  the  cun- 
ning New  England  folk,  was  credited  by  Sir  George 
Collier,  and  away  went  the  Lemuler^  the  Newcastle 
and  the  Acasta^  in  search  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Hwo  other  heavy  frigates'  that  sailed  'in  her  com- 
pany.' On  the  4th  of  January,  when  off  the  Western 
Isles,  the  three  ships  fell  in  with  a  brig  prize  belong- 
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ing  to  the  American  privateer  Perry^  and,  having 
chased  under  American  colors,  were  taken  fur  an 
American  squadi-on.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
prize  master  of  the  brig  voluntarily  came  on  board  the 
Leander  and  pretended  to  take  that  ship  for  the 
President^  the  Newcastle  for  the  Constihdion  and  the 
Acasta  not  for  the  Congress  but  for  the  Macedonian, 
In  short,  the  fellow  would  have  said  or  sworn  to  any- 
thing that  he  thought  would  ingratiate  himself  with 
his  hearers.  Marshall  says ;  '  Nothing  could  have 
happened  better-  than  this  farcical  interview  with  the 
American  privateersman.  On  the  contrary,  looking 
to  the  serious  impression  it  appears  to  have  made  on 
board  the  Leamder^  we  should  rather  say  nothing 
could  have  happened  worse."  Thus,  by  a  stmnge  series 
of  blunders  these  heavy  British  frigates  had  blindly 
followed  the  Constitution  across  the  Atlantic  into  this 
distant  quarter  of  the  globe  and  now  had  her  under 
their  gnns. 

At  the  time  the  American  vessels  gained  an  offing 
it  was  still  so  foggy  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
hulls  of  the  strangers  or  to  make  out  their  force  or 
nationality.  KM  the  ships,  however,  had  every  stitch 
of  canvas  set,  to  royal  studding  saOs,  and  were 
rushing  through  the  water  at  ten  knots.  The  Acasta^ 
by  laying  her  head  close  to  the  wind,  succeeded  in 
we-athering  the  Oyane  and  the  Levant^  but  the  splendid 
Idling  qualities  of  the  Constitution  enabled  Captain 
Stewart  to  huld  bis  own.  Observing  that  he  was 
drawing  away  from  his  prizes,  and  that  the  enemy 
must  soon  close  on  them,  he  at  1.10  p.  m.  signaled  the 
Oyane^  the  sternmost  vessel,  to  tack  to  the  northwest, 
hoping  to  divide  the  enemy's  force.  Lieutenant  Hoff- 
aian  tacked  as  desired ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
Done  of  the  pursuing  ships  were  detailed  after  hen 
Tkking  advantage  of  their  neglect,  the  Cyane  continued 
on  Ibis  course  until  she  had  run  the  enemy  out  of  sight, 
^vhen  she  made  for  the  United  States,  arriving  in  New 
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York  April  10th.  At  2,  BO  p.  m*  the  Newcastle  had  gained 
a  position  off  the  Const  it  utloii^s  lee  quarter  and  began 
firing  by  division.  Her  shot  splashed  the  water  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  American  frigate,  but  did  not 
reach  her.  By  3  P.  M.  the  Levant  had  fallen  behind 
the  VonMltution^  and  w^as  in  the  same  danger  from 
which  the  Cyane  had  so  strangely  been  allowed  to 
escape.  Captain  Stewait  now  signaled  the  Levant  to 
head  oorthwe.st  also,  hoping  that  this  might  draw  off 
at  least  one  of  his  pursuers.  But,  to  the  astonishment 
of  every  man  in  the  ChnHiiution,  all  the  pursuing  ships 
foUowed  her  about!  Availing  himself  of  this  unex- 
pected opportunity,  Captain  Stewart  soon  ran  the  ene- 
my out  of  sight,  and  early  in  May  he  returned  to 
Boston.  Finding  that  the  entire  squadron  had  concen- 
trated its  attentions  on  his  ship,  Lieutenant  Ballard 
changed  his  course  to  due  west  so  as  to  regain  port. 
In  this  he  was  successful,  and  he  anchored  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort  before  the  enemy  could  get  within 
gunshot.  The  Cyaiie  had  now  escaped,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  out  of  sight,  and  the  Levant  had  gained  a 
neutral  port,  wdiere,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
she  was  protected  from  further  attack.  But  Sir  George 
Collier  ordered  the  Newcastle  and  the  Acasta  to  run 
in  and  fire  on  the  Levant^  and,  after  a  few  minutes' 
doubt  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  English  com- 
mander. Lieutenant  Ballard  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der, and  the  Acasta  took  possession.  *'  The  next  morn- 
ing," says  James,  "Sir  George  Collier  went  ashore  to 
comBiuuicate  with  the  governor  in  consequence  of  the 
damage  done  to  the  houses  of  the  town  by  the  shot 
from  the  Acasta  and  Netoeastle^^ 

Tlie  escape  of  the  Constitution  and  Cyanic  from  this 
powerful  squadron  and  the  extmordinary  manoeuvres 
of  the  British  ships  have  given  rise  to  many  conflicting 
explanations  among  English  writers.  One  account 
says  that  ''  no  British  ship  tacked  after  the  Cyane,  Sir 
George  rightly  judging  that  she  would  reach  the  neu- 
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port  before  either  of  the  British  ships  could  get 
ithin  gunshot  of  her."    But  this  ** neutral  port"  ex- 
lanation  does  not  hold  good,  for  a  few  hours  after- 
rd  Sir  George  ordered  the  NeweasUe  and  the  Acasta 
run  in  and  fire  on  the  Lenant  when  her  jib  boom  ex- 
nded   over  a  land   battery   in  this  same   **  neutral 
rt^"  showing  that  the  English   commander  had  no 
scruples  whatever  about  the  neutrality  of  the  place*    Ac- 
cording to  a  published  letter  of  Thomas  Collier,  "  the 
midshipman,  Mr.  Morrison,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make 
the  signal,  did,  by  mistake,  hoist  the  general  signal" 
another    statement,  which  bears   the  signature  of 
;he    Leandefs   first    lieutenant,  it  is    said  ''that  in 
making  the  signal   the  Acasta^s  distinguishing   pen- 
.nts  got  foul,  and  before  they  could  be  cleared  the 
'ewcaMle   mistook   it  for  a  general   signah"^    Mar- 
shall further  says :    "  Sir  George  Collier,  confiding  in 
the  zeal  and  judgment  of  the  captains  under  his  or- 
ders,  had  previously  informed  them  that,   whenever 
j     a  certain  flag  Avas  hoisted  with  any  signal  to  either 
of  them,  they  were  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  signal, 
^^  they  considered  that  by  follcmiog  the  order  con* 
^veyed  thereby  the  object  in  view  was  not  so  likely  to 
^Be  attained  as  by  acting  in  contrariety  thereto*    The 
j^bg  alluded  to  was  entered  pro  tempore  in  the  signal 
books  under  the  designation  of  the  optional  flag.     But 
opon  its  being  hoisted  with  the  NemcastU^s  pennants, 
as  above  stated,  that  ship  made  answer  by  signal  '  the 
flags  are  not  distinguishable.' ''    Other  British  writers 
doclare  that  Sir  George  did  not  give  the  order  for  all 
the  ships  t/j  tack  after  the  Levant 

Such  diversity  of  opinion,  especially  when  there 
are,  as  James  frankly  admits,  **  three  distinct  and  posi- 
tive explanations  made  on  the  highest  English  authori- 
tie«^  of  ^\v  George  Collier's  blunders,  yet  each  of  the 
three  flatly  contradicts  the  others,''  natumlly  leads  to 
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deeper  investigation  on  our  part.  In  an  extract  from 
James'  History  of  the  British  Navy  akeady  given,  we 
have  seen  that  Sir  George  Collier  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  following  the  Const Itution^  the 
President  and  the  Macedmiian  or  GueiTiere^  three  44- 
gnn  frigates,  across  the  Atlantic.  That  he  was  still 
acting  under  this  impression  on  the  day  of  the  chase  in 
question  is  shown  by  the  Leander'S  (Sir  CTeorge  Collier's 
flagship)  log,  which  describes  all  three  ships  as  '*  appar- 
ently frigates/'  and  this  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
LeandeT\^  first  lien  tenant,  John  McDougall,  who  re- 
corded the  following  note :  '^Weather  very  thick  and 
hazy ;  took  the  two  stemmost  ships  for  frigates,  the 
headmost,  from  appearance,  a  much  larger  ship,  for  the 
O'uerriere^  who,  we  understoctd,  had  long  32-pounders 
on  her  main  deck."  After  the  disajstrous  experience  of 
the  Macedonians  the  Jmja  and  the  first  Guerriere  with 
American  24- pounder  44-gun  frigates,  British  command* 
ers  had  been  cautions  in  seeking  engagements.  But  the 
Ifewcastle  and  the  Leander^  especially  the  latter,  had 
been  fitted  out  with  the  express  purpose  of  coping 
with  the  American  44-gun  frigate,  for  the  London 
Times  of  March  17,  1814,  said  the  Leaiider  **  has  been 
built  and  fitted  out  exactly  upon  the  plan  of  the  large 
American  fi*igates."  This  fact,  together  with  the  gen- 
eral order  of  the  Admiralty  restraining  British  18- 
pounder  frigates  from  engaging  American  24-pounder 
ships— and  according  to  the  statement  of  Lieutenant 
McDougall  of  the  Leaiider,  we  have  seen  that  officers 
of  the  English  flagship  actually  supposed  that  the  ship 
they  were  chasing  carried  32-pounders  on  the  main 
deck — renders  it  exceedingly  probable  that  Sir  George 
did  not  dare  to  detach  the  Aeasia  after  the  Ot/mie  (a 
supposed  44'gnn  American  frigate)  without  sending 
the  Newcastle  to  aid  her ;  and  as  this  would  have  left 
the  Leander  alone  to  cope  with  the  two  remtiining 
American  44-gun  frigates,  as  the  Constltidion  and  Le- 
vant  were  supposed  to  be,  Sir  George  determined  to 
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keep  his  vessels  within  supporting  distance  of  one  an- 
other. Ten  years  af  terward,  on  being  reminded  of  this 
chase,  Sir  Gtoorge  Collier  coxDinitted  suicide. 

In  this  brilliant  cruise  Captain  Stewart  proved  him- 
self an  officer  of  rare  ability.  His  action  with  the 
Cyane  and  the  Lewint^  and  his  masterly  escape  from 
the  British  squadron,  called  for  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  commander,  while  his  unhesitating  attack  on 
what  appeared,  in  the  heavy  weather,  to  be  two  frig- 
ates, the  beautiful  style  in  which  the  ConstittUion  was 
put  through  the  most  difficult  manoeuvres  and  the  neat- 
ness with  which  he  captured  a  superior  force,  have 
ranked  him  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  naval  offi- 
cers of  his  day.  Congress  awarded  him  a  sword  and 
a  gold  medal.  lieutenant  Hoffman,  in  his  official  re- 
port, commended  the  gallantry  of  Midshipmen  Joseph 
Cross,  James  W.  Delany  and  James  F.  Curtis.  The 
colors  of  the  Oyane  and  the  Levant  are  preserved  in 
Naval  Institute  Building  at  Annapolis. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


THE   EAST   INDIA   SQUADKOK. 

No  better  evidence  can  be  had  of  the  dread  the  Eng- 
lish felt  for  the  American  frigate  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  blockading  squadron  off  Boston  hastened 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  Africa  in  chase  of  the 
Constitution  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Old  Ironsides 
had  got  to  sea.  Satisfied  that  the  most  effective  way  of 
attacking  the  enemy  was  by  sending  light  squadrons 
into  distant  seas,  and  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
Essex  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Government  decided  to 
send  the  44-gun  frigate  President^  Captain  Stephen 
Decatur,  and  the  sh>ops  of  war  Pe(icoeA%  Captain  Lewis 
Warrington,  and  Hornet,  Master-Commandant  James 
Biddle,  with  the  store  ship  7b???.  Bowline,  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  to  cruise  in  the  East  Indies.  This 
was  the  cruise  that  had  been  marked  out  for  the  Con- 
stitution^  the  Essex  and  the  IFornef  w^hen  that  squad- 
ron sailed  from  New  York  in  October,  1812.  These 
vessels  failed  to  meet  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  so 
that  the  plan,  so  far  as  the  Indian  Ocean  was  con- 
cernedj  was  not  carried  out,  but  each  ship  added  new 
luster  to  the  fame  of  the  navy — the  Constitution  and 
the  Hornet  sinking  the  Java  and  the  Feacoel\  w  hile 
the  Essex  made  her  extraordinary  cruise  in  the  Pacific. 

The  port  of  New  York,  in  which  Captain  Decatur's 
vessels  lay,  was  so  closely  blockaded,  however,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  squadron  to  get  to  sea,  and 
it  became  necessarj^  for  the  ships  to  sail  singly.  Leav- 
ing instructions  for  the  Peacock  (new)  and  the  Hornet 
to  rendezvous  at  Tristan  d^\cunha,  Captain  Decatur,  on 
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the  night  of  January  14th,  1815,  left  his  anchorage  off 
Staten  Island  and  stood  down  the  Narrows.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  a  heavy  gale  had  been  blowing,  which,  it  was 
thought,  had  driven  the  b]oc-kading  ships  to  the  south, 
and  Captain  Decatur  had  strong  hopes  of  getting  to  sea 
before  they  could  regain  their  cruising  ground.  The 
night  was  dark  and  boisterous,  and  everything  seemed 
to  favor  his  attempt ;  but  at  8  p.  M.,  as  the  President 
was  rapidly  approaching  Sandy  Hook,  the  pilot,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  beacon  lights,  ran  the  sMp  aground. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  float  the  frigate  off, 
hut  as  she  was  heavily  laden  for  a  long  cruise,  it  was 
nearly  two  hours  before  she  was  again  got  into  deep 
water.  In  the  mean  time  she  thumped  violently  on 
the  bar,  and  was  so  strained  and  *' hogged"  as  seri- 
ously to  impair  her  sailing  qualities  and  seaworthiness. 
A  portion  of  her  false  keel  was  displaced,  her  rudder 
nces  were  broken,  and  the  ship  was  otherwise  so  in- 
red  as  to  render  a  return  to  port  imperative  ;  but  this, 
ing  to  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind,  was 
impossible,  and  at  10  p.  m.  she  w^as  forced  over  the  bar. 
After  running  fifty  miles  along  the  shore  of  Long 
Mand,  Captain  Decatur  headed  southeast  by  east,  sup- 
posing that  the  enemy  would  be  some  distance  to  the 
8<:»uth,  and  the  frigate  held  this  course  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night,  but  in  the  gray  davm  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Sandy  Hook  bearing  sixty-five  miles  north- 
est  by  w^est,  three  sriils  were  discovered  not  more  than 
m  miles  ahead,  and  shortly  afterward  a  fourth  loomed 
Dp  on  the  weather  quarter,  Tliese  were  soon  recog- 
nised as  Captain  John  Hayes-  blockading  squadron. 
Captain  Decatur  immediately  orderfxl  his  helm  dowo, 
hauled  close  to  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack  and 
headed  fuT  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  The  stran- 
gers quickly  put  about  in  pursuit,  and  the  vessels 
spread  every  inch  of  canvas  that  would  draw.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  was  gaining, 
and  Captain  Decatur  began  to  relieve  his  ship  of  boats, 
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sparsj  cables,  anchors  and  finally  provisions,  while  the 
saila,  from  the  roj^als  down,  were  saturated  with  w^ater 
so  as  to  hold  the  wind  better.  As  the  President  still 
lost  ground,  her  water  was  pumped  out,  after  w^hich 
every  article  that  did  not  pertain  to  her  armament  w^as 
sacrificed.  But  in  spite  of  these  extreme  measures  the 
enemy  still  crept  up.  The  effects  of  the  injuries  that 
the  frigate  had  sustained  while  aground  were  jiainf  ully 
apparent.  By  11  a,  m.  the  enemy's  leading  ship,  the 
Majestic^  opened  fire,  but  Captain  Decatur  did  not  re* 
spond,  and  soon  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
shot  fall  short.  By  3  i\  m*  the  second  of  the  pursuing 
ships,  the  End-ymion^  Captain  H.  Hope,  a  24-pounder 
38-gun  frigate,  had  gained  so  much  as  to  be  within 
long  range  and  w^as  far  in  advance  of  her  consorts. 
Two  hours  later  she  was  on  the  Presidenfs  starboard 
quarter,  within  half -point  blank  shot,  in  which  posi- 
tion the  latter  coukl  not  bring  a  gun  to  bear,  neither 
stern  chasers  nor  quarter  guns,  while  the  Englishman 
kept  up  a  galling  fire,  and  the  American  commander 
saw  his  men  falling  around  him  and  his  ship  shattered 
by  every  shot,  while  an  overwhelming  force  was  close 
in  his  w^ake. 

In  such  an  extremity  the  alternative  was  either  to 
surrender  or  to  turn  suddenly  upon  the  Endymion^ 
destroy  or  take  her  by  boarding,  and,  after  scuttling 
the  President  and  transferring  her  crew  to  the  swifter 
Endymiony  make  sail  and  escape  before  the  other 
ships  came  up.  The  latter  plan  was  bold  and  hazard- 
ous, for,  even  if  they  should  succeed  in  capturing  the 
Eudymion^  the  time  required  might  enable  the  other 
vessels  to  close.  But  to  the  spirited  Decatur  any  at- 
tempt, however  forlorn,  was  preferable  to  surrender. 
Accordingly  a  howitzer,  heavily  loaded,  was  pointed 
down  the  hatchway,  so  as  to  put  a  hole  through  the 
bottom  of  the  ship  when  the  time  came  for  alvmdoning 
her,  then,  assembling  his  men,  most  of  whom  had 
served  under  him  many  years,  Captain  Decatur  ad- 
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dressed  them  :  ''My  lads,  that  ship  is  coming  up  with 
us*  As  our  ship  won't  sail,  well  go  on  board  of  them, 
every  man  and  boy  of  as,  and  carry  her  into  New 
York.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  follow  me.  This  is  a 
favorite  ship  of  the  country.  If  we  allow  her  to  be 
taken,  we  shall  be  deserted  by  our  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts.  Wliat !  let  snch  a  ship  as  this  go  for  nothing  ! 
Twould  break  the  heart  of  every  pretty  girl  in  Kew 
York."  The  daring  of  their  leader  found  a  ready  re- 
sponse in  the  breasts  of  the  men,  and  with  one  accord 
they  gave  three  hearty  cheers  and  returned  to  their 
guns.  Captain  Decatur  now  waited  until  the  Endym- 
im  was  close  upon  him,  when  he  suddenly  put  the 
Presidenl  about  so  as  to  run  alongside.  But  either  the 
cheers  from  the  American  crew  or  former  experience 
with  American  frigates  rendered  the  British  command- 
er exceedingly  cautious,  for  the  moment  he  saw  the 
President  coming  around  he  also  went  about  so  as  to 
maintain  his  distance.  At  dusk,  Captain  Decatur  ran 
off  the  Englishman's  port  beam  and  opened  a  tre- 
mendous fire,  stiU  hoping  to  disable  him  before  the 
other  ships  came  up*  The  two  frigates  soon ,  came 
witbiu  musket'Shot,  and  one  of  the  Presidenfs  shot 
crashed  through  the  enemy's  quarter-deck  and  entered 
the  deck  below. 

It  was  not  long  before  Captain  Decatur  lost  the  val- 
uable services  of  his  first  lieutenant,  Fitz  Henry  Babbitt, 
nrlio  was  standing  near  the  wardroom  hatch  when  a  32- 
pouiid  shot  struck  him  jost  below  the  right  knee,  and, 
falling  dowu  the  hatchway  into  the  wardroom,  he  frac- 
tured his  leg  in  two  places  and  his  skull.  He  survived 
li"  '  '  iiies  nearly  two  hours  with  great  fortitude,  and 
{  ^t  calmly  dictated  his  parting  messages,  request- 

ittg  that  his  watch  might  be  sent  to  his  brother,  and 
taking  from  his  neck  the  miniature  of  the  young  lady 
to  whom  he  w^as  engaged,  desired  that  it  be  delivered 
to  his  mother.  Second-Lieutenant  John  Templer 
Sbnbrick  was  now  ordered  on  deck  to  take  the  tram- 
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pet,  and  as  this  officer  was  walking  aft  in  compliance 
with  the  order  he  passed  Lieutenant  Archibald  Ham- 
ilton, and,  being  a  fellow^- tow^nsman,  asked  him  in  a 
cheerful  manner  how^  he  was  getting  along.  Before  a 
reply  could  be  made  Lieutenant  Hamilton  was  cut 
nearly  in  two  by  a  24-pauiid  shot.  He  '*  w^as  a  young 
officer  of  great  merit,  equally  distinguished  by  beauty 
of  person  and  the  rarest  excellence  of  chamcter,  and 
whose  cheerful,  happy  temperament  endeared  him  to 
all  w^ho  knew  him.  Alike  the  pride  of  the  ball-room 
and  of  the  quarter-deck,  he  carried  everywhere  the 
same  sunny  and  joyous  demeanor.  *  Carry  on,  boys  1 
carry  on  ! '  was  the  favorite  exclamation  with  which  in 
festive  scenes  he  was  w^ont  to  excite  his  companions  to 
mirthj  and  in  scenes  of  danger  to  exertion.  He  was  in 
the  act  of  uttering  this  animating  exclamation  when  he 
was  killed."  He  was  the  son  of  Paul  Hamilton^  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  had  been  in  the  United 
States-Ifacedanian  fight,  and  had  the  honor  of  bear- 
ing the  colors  of  the  British  frigate  to  IVashington. 

Captain  Decatur  himself,  while  standing  on  a  shot- 
box  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  enemy,  was  struck  oa 
the  chest  by  a  huge  splinter  and  thrown  senseless  to 
the  deck.  Tliis  was  a  blow  that  fell  upon  every  man 
in  the  ship,  for  Decatur  had  become  the  idol  of  his 
crow,  and  when  it  was  rumored  that  he  was  wounded 
the  greatest  anxiety  was  expressed,  Decatur,  how^ever, 
soon  recovered,  and,  declining  all  assistance,  walked 
back  to  his  station,  and  at  sight  of  him  the  men  gave 
three  cheers.  But  soon  afterward  Captain  Decatur 
was  again  wounded,  this  time  by  a  splinter  that  struck 
his  head  and  covered  his  face  with  blood.  He  refused 
to  go  below%  and  continued  in  commamL 

In  the  mean  time  the  British  frigate  had  been  suf- 
fering heavily,  and  by  8  P.  M.  her  fire  had  perceptibly 
diminished,  and  there  were  intervals  of  several  minute^J 
before  she  discharged  a  gun.  Kever  was  a  ship^s  bat 
tery  served  better  than  the  Presidenfs  on  this  occa 
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sion,  and  never  was  the  fire  from  the  marines  more  accu- 
rate than  that  of  those  under  Lieutenant  Levi  Twiggs. 
Decatur  described  it  as  ^'incompamble.-'  The  English- 
man-s  rigging  was  completely  wrecked  and  nearly  every 
gun  in  his  port  battery  had  been  disabled.  About  this 
time  Lieutenant  Edward  F.  Howell,  who  commanded 
the  fifth  division  of  guns  on  the  Presidents  quarter- 
deck^ remarked  to  Midshipman  Em  met  t,  as  he  leaned 
over  the  side  so  as  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  Endy- 
mlon,  '*  Well,  we've  whipped  that  ship,  at  any  rate.'* 
Just  then  Howell  saw  the  flash  of  a  gun  from  the  bow 
of  the  British  frigate,  and  quickly  added,  ''No,  there 
she  is — '*  and  before  he  could  utter  the  word  *' again" 
a  grapeshot  struck  his  forehead,  killing  him  instantly. 
This  was  the  last  gun  the  Endymion  fired. 

Finding  that  the  Endymion  was  incapable  of  mak- 
ing further  resistance,  and  that  the  other  British  vessels 
were  drawing  near.  Captain  Decatur,  at  8.30  p.m.,  re- 
sumed his  course  under  all  sail,  from  royal  studding 
sails  down.  In  doing  this  the  President  for  some  time 
exposed  herself  to  a  niking  fire  from  the  Endymion^ 
but  the  latter  did  nc^t  discharge  a  single  gun,  showing 
how  completely  she  was  disabled,  and  that  she  must 
have  surrendered  bad  not  the  President  been  compelled 
ro  abandon  her.  The  running  action  with  the  EndyM' 
ton  had  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  and,  although 
the  President  had  been  severely  injured  in  her  rigging, 
Captain  Decatur  was  still  in  hf*pes  of  effecting  his  es- 
cai>e  under  cover  of  night.  At  1)  p.  m.  it  clouded  over, 
and,  availing  himself  of  this,  he  changed  his  course  to 
the  south,  hoping  that  by  this  means  he  could  elude 
liiii  imrsuers.  The  frigate  continued  on  this  tack  for 
two  hours  with  no  signs  of  the  enemy,  and  all  began  to 
cfmgratuiate  themselves  on  their  escape,  but  at  half 
past  eleven  the  clouds  blew  away,  and  revealed  the 
English  ships  in  the  bright  moonlight.  Unfortunately, 
they  had  been  able  to  follow  the  chase  by  getting  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  her  through  the  clouds.     In  his  offi- 
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cial  report  Captain  Decatur  said :  ''Two  fresh  ships  of 
the  enemy,  the  38-giin  frigates  Pamone  and  Tenedos^ 
had  come  up.  The  Pomone  had  opened  her  fire  on  the 
port  bow,  within  musket  shot,  the  other,  about  two 
cables'  length  astern,  tiiking  a  raking  position  on  our 
quarter,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  Endym' 
ioUy  within  gunshot.  Thus  situated,  with  about  one 
fifth  of  my  crew  killed  and  wounded,  my  ship  crippled, 
and  a  more  than  fourfold  force  opposed  to  me,  with- 
out a  chance  of  escape,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  sur- 
render.'' But  ''  the  Pomone  fired  a  second  broadside,"  ^ 
which  killed  a  ''considerable  number"  of  men  in  the 
President^  upon  which  Captain  Decatur  cried:  '^She 
means  to  sink  us  !  To  your  quarters,  my  lads,  and  re- 
new your  fire !  '^  Before  this  could  be  done,  however, 
the  Temdos  ranged  up  on  the  Presidents  starboard 
bow,  and,  hailing,  was  answered:  "The  American  frig- 
ate PresidenL  We  have  surrendered.''  Captain  Parker,  g 
of  the  Tenedos^  immediately  sent  a  boat  and  took  pos^^M 
session  at  11.30  p.  m.  ^* 

In  this  chase  the  Presiderd  sustained  a  loss  of 
twenty-four  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded  ;  three  of  her 
five  lieutenants,  liabbitt,  HamUton  and  Howell,  being 
among  the  killed.  The  remains  of  these  young  officers, 
on  the  following  day,  were  sewed  in  heavily  shotted 
canvas,  and,  being  wrapped  in  American  flags,  were 
placed  on  a  gun  slide  in  the  lee  gangway.  Captain 
Decatur  read  the  burial  service,  and  the  bodies  were 
consigned  to  the  sea.  Among  the  wounded  w^ere  Mid- 
shipmen Richard  Dale  (son  of  Richard  Dale,  of  the 
Boiikamme  Piehard),  w^ho  lost  a  leg,  and  Benjamin 
Brewster,  Sailing-Master  James  Rogers  and  Master's- 
Mate  Parker.  The  loss  in  the  Bndymion  was  eleven 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded.^  This  disparity  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  owing  to  the  Americans  directing 
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their  fire  chiefly  at  the  Englishman's  rigging,  with  a 
view  of  throwing  him  out  of  the  chase.  As  the  Presi- 
dent  had  been  captured  by  a  squadron  and  not  by  a 
single  ship,  Captain  Decatur  surrendered  his  sword  to 
the  senior  officer,  Captain  John  Hayes,  of  the  Majestic^ 
who  returned  it,  saying  that  **  he  felt  proud  in  return- 
ing the  sword  of  an  officer  who  had  defended  his  ship 
so  nobly,''  Captain  Decatur  especially  commended  the 
gallantry  of  Lieutenants  Shnbrick  and  John  Gallagher, 
Lieutenant  Twiggs,  of  the  marines,  Midshipman  Rob- 
ert B,  Randolph  and  Henry  Robinsonj  who  w  as  serving 
as  a  volunteer  chaplain.  Among  tlie  midshipmen  ia 
the  President  in  this  affair  were  William  Carmichael 
Nicholson  (afterward  commodore,  then  but  fifteen  years 
old,  son  of  Captain  John  Nicholson,  of  the  navy  dur- 
ing the  Revolution),  and  Irvine  Shobrickj  brother  of 
Second- Lieu  tenant  John  Templer  Shubrick. 

Some  English  writers  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
I  this  was  a  single-ship  action  between  the  President  and 
'  the  Endymion^  but  their  own  records  do  not  support 
this  view,  as  the  following  will  show.  Captain  Brenton, 
in  Ms  Naval  History  of  England,  says:  ''It  would  be 
imlair  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  man,  Captain 
Decatur,  to  say  this  w^as  an  equal  action.  It  might, 
I)erhap9,  have  ended  in  a  draw^  battle  had  not  the 
Pomone  decided  the  contest,' '  Rear- Admiral  H. 
Holhanii  in  reporting  the  capture  to  Vice-Admiral 
Cochrane^  a^lmits  that  the  PreHdent  was  captured  by 
a  aquadron,  when  he  says;  *'I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  capture  of  the  United  States  ship 
President,  on  the  15th  instant,  by  the  follovdng  force, 
VIE. :  the  Majestic^  Captain  Hayes ;  the  Tenedos^  Cap- 
tain Hyde  Parker ;  the  Endymion,  Captain  Hope ;  the 
P&m/^ne,,  Captain  Lumley—which  I  had  collected  off 
the  bar  of  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Hayes."  Several  years  afterward  while  some  English 
officers  were  discussing  the  chase  at  a  dinner  at  which 
Admiral  Cochrane  was  present,  and  were  endeavoring 
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to  show  that  the  President  was  captured  by  the  En- 
dymion  alone,  the  bluff  old  admiral  bluntly  remarked, 
*Hhe  President  was  comi»letely  mobbed." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  President  with  her  captors  at 
the  Bermudas,  the  Grazette  of  that  place  published  an 
article  in  which  it  was  intimated  that  the  President 
was  not  captured  by  the  squadron,  but  by  the  Bn- 
dymion  alone*  Through  the  highly  honorable  interfer- 
ence of  the  governor  and  the  British  officers  of  the 
squadron  the  editor  was  compelled  to  retract.  The 
editor  of  the  Bermuda  Gazette,  in  his  paper  of  March 
15 J  1815,  further  said  that  Captain  Decatur  had  con- 
cealed sixty-five  of  his  men  in  the  President's  hold  for 
the  purpose  of  rising  on  the  prize  crew  and  recovering 
the  ship.  These  published  reports  so  incensed  the 
American  officers  that  Midshipman  Randolph,  of  the 
President^  on  the  following  day  met  the  editor  in 
King's  Square  and  gave  him  a  severe  cauing.  Captain 
Decatur,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  says ; 
''I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  you  my  parole,  by  which 
you  will  perceive  the  British  admit  that  the  President 
was  captured  by  the  squadron*" 

Although  this  affair  can  not  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  single- ship  action  between  the  President  and 
the  Mndymion,  yet  a  comparison  of  their  forces  will  be 
interesting.  The  President  carried  thirty  long  24- 
pounders  and  twenty-two  short  42-pounders — in  all, 
fifty-two  guns,  with  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  actual 
pounds  of  metal  to  the  broadside.  The  Endymion 
mounted  thirty  long  24-i>ounders  and  twenty  short  32- 
poonders— in  all,  fifty  guns,  aggregating  six  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  of  metal  to  the  broadside.  The  lat- 
ter ship,  as  we  have  seen,  was  compelled  to  drop  out  of 
the  chase,  while  the  Pomone  and  the  Tenedos  completed 
the  capture.  Two  days  afterward,  in  a  heavy  gale,  the 
Endf/mion  was  obliged  to  throw  overboard  her  quar- 
ter-deck and  forecastle  guns,  at  the  same  time  cutting 
away  her  bowsprit,  fore  and  main  masts  and  mizzen 
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topmast.     The  President  in  the  same  gale  lost  her 
lower  masts  and  several  of  her  gons. 

Ccmtparutive  force  and  loss. 

Qvma.  Lba.  Killed.     Wounded,     TotaL 

_Pre»ident :  52  765  2i  50  80  |     Time 

iymion:  60  680  11  14  25  f  2K  30m. 

Ifot  having  heard  of  the  Presidenfs  caprure,  Cap- 
in  Warrington,  of  the  Peacock,  with  the  Hornet  and 
e  Tom  BowUne,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  22d 
of  January,  eight  days  after  the  departure  of  Captain 
Decatur.  The  three  vessels  passed  the  bar  about  day- 
ight,  and,  although  a  hostile  squadron  was  descried 
the  south,  a  favorable  wind  enabled  them  to  clear  it 
and  get  to  se^a.  A  few  days  out,  the  Hornet,  Master- 
bmmandant  Biddle,  became  separated  from  the  other 
ssels  and  made  directly  for  Tristan  d'Acunha,  the 
rendezvous  appointed  by  Captain  Decatur,  and  anived 
^^here  on  the  2;M  of  March.  As  Captain  Bid  die  (having 
^Bieen  promoted  to  that  rank  February  28,  1815)  was 
^Kbout  to  anchor  oflf  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  a 
^■flail  was  discovered,  and  the  Hornet  was  immediately 

I  put  under  topsails  and  stood  out  to  reconnoiter.     The 
ilranger  rapidly  came  down  before  the  wind,  and  at 
|*4<>  p.  M.,  being  nearly  within  miisket-shot,  hauled  her 
irind  on  the  starboard  tack,  hoisted  an  English  flag 
ind  fired  a  gun,  upon   which  the   Hornet  promptly 
piffed  up,    showed    her  colors  and  responded  with  a 
broadside.     For  lifteen  minutes  the  vessels  maintained 
a  heavy  cannonading ;  the  Homely  using  star-and-bar 
shot,  8i>on  crippled  the  enemy\s  rigging,  and  this  was 
followed  up  with  round  and  grape   sliot.     From   the 
time  the  firing  began  the  vessels  had  been  drawing 
oser  together,  until  at  1,55  p.  m,  the  enemy  made  an 
t tempt  to  board,  and  succeeded  in  passing  his  bow^- 
rit  between  the  HorneVH  main  and  mizzen  rigging  on 
e  starboard*  quarter,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to 
in  the  HorneCs  deck,  but  for  some  reason  he  did  not 
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carry  out  liis  design.  The  American  seamen  immedi- 
ately went  aft  and  begged  for  nerraission  to  board,  but 
Captain  Biddle,  aware  of  the  advantage  he  tad  gained, 
was  unwilling  to  relinquish  it.  At  this  moment  a 
heavy  swell  caused  the  vessels  to  separate,  and  car- 
ried away  the  Ifornefs  mizzen  shrouds,  stem  davits 
and  spanker  boom,  while  the  enemy  lost  his  bowsprit 
and  swung  around  on  the  HornePs  port  quarter.  Im- 
mediately aften^\ard  the  Englishman's  foremast  fell» 
the  wreck  covering  the  port  guns  so  that  they  could 
not  be  used.  The  Hornet  then  wore  round  to  bring  her 
fresh  broadside  into  plaj%  when,  at  2.02  p.  m,,  the  sur- 
viving officer  of  the  British  brig,  Lieutenant  James 
M'Doeald,  called  out  that  they  had  suiTendered.  Cap- 
tain Biddle  ordered  his  men  to  cease  tiring,  and,  going 
to  the  taffi'ail,  asked  if  they  had  struck ;  but  by  w^ay 
of  answer  two  British  seamen  fired  at  him  and  at  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  "Captain  Biddle  was  struck  on  the 
chin,  and  the  ball,  passing  round  the  neck,  went  off 
through  the  cape  of  his  snrtout,  wounding  him  severely 
but  not  dangerously ;  the  man  at  the  w^heel  escaped, 
but  the  Englishmen  who  fired  did  not,  for  they  were 
observed  by  two  of  our  marines,  who  shot  them  dead.'- * 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  American  crew 
was  restrained  from  tiring  again.  The  enemy  now 
hailed  the  second  time,  saying  that  he  had  surren- 
dered, and  that  the  ship  w^as  the  British  brig-sloop 
Pengiiin,  Captain  Jaraes  Dickinson* 

The  Penguin  was  shorter  than  the  Hornet  in  deck 
measurement  by  two  feet,  but  she  had  a  greater  length 
of  keel,  greater  breadth  of  beam,  thicker  sides  and  high- 
er bulwarks.  The  latter  carried  eighteen  short  32- 
pounders  and  two  long  12-pounders  ;  total,  twenty  guns, 
with  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pounds  actual 
weight  of  metal  to  the  broadside.  The  Penguin  car- 
ried sixteen  short  32-poundersj  two  long  12-ponnders 
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and  one  short  12-pounder,  with  swivels  on  the  capstan 
and  in  the  tops,^  making  nineteen  guns,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  pounds  of  metal  to  the  broad- 
side. Out  of  her  complement  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  men  the  Hornet  lost  one  killed  and  eleven 
wounded,  among  the  latter  being  Captain  Biddle  and 
Lieutenant  Conner*  The  Pcmguin-s  loss  was  ten  killed 
and  twenty-eight  wounded,^  among  the  former  being 
aptain  Dickinson  and  one  of  the  boatswains  who  had 
rved  under  Nelson,  One  hundred  and  eighteen  pris- 
oners were  taken  from  her,  to  which  add  the  number 
they  admit  as  killed,  viz.,  ten  (Captain  Biddle  reports 
fourteen),  and  we  get  the  Penguin's  crew  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight.  Of  these,  twelve  men  were  super- 
numerary marines  from  the  74-gun  ship  Medway, 
Captain  Biddle  spoke  in  highest  terms  of  the  gallantry 
of  Lieutenants  David  Conner,  John  T.  NewtoUj  Isaac 
yo,  Acting-Lieutenant  W,  L.  Brownlow,  of  the  ma- 
and  Sailing- Master  Edward  Romey, 

Comparative  force  and  loss. 

QuDB,  Lh«.  Crew.         KlUed,  Wounded.  TolaL 

20         279         132  1  11        12  J    Time 

;f    22] 


in: 


19 


274 


128 


10 


28        38  S     22m. 


The  officers  of  the  Penguin  relate  that  in  the  action 
a  32-pound  shot  came  in  at  an  after  port,  carried  away 
six  legs,''  killed  the  powder-boy  of  the  division,  cap- 
ped the  opposite  gun  on  the  sfarboard  side,  passed 
hrough  another  port,  and,  spending  itself  on  the  sea 
leyond,   **sank  in  sullen  silence."    Each  of  the  Eng- 
^h  midshipmen  lost  a  leg.     The  Penguin  had  been 
ispatched  by  Vice-Admiral  Charles  Tyler^  of  the  74- 
n  ship  Medway^  to  capture  the  American  privateer 
Young  Wanp^  which  had  recently  been  off  the  island, 
nd,  after  c^ipturing  a  richly  laden  Indiaman  and  land- 


'  OAIcSaI  report  of  Captain  Biddle.    James^  vol  vi,  p,  261,  says  *'  10 
cmrrMuuSMi*  SS^pounders,  and  two  Bjxes." 
■  Official  report  of  Lieutenant  M' Donald, 
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ing  the  prisoners,  had  sailed  away*  The  prisoners 
brought  the  news  of  the  Young  Wasp's  exploit  tu 
Vice- Admiral  Tyler,  who  detached  twelve  marines  from 
his  own  ship  to  assist  in  taking  the  audacious  priva* 
teer.  Special  instructions  were  given  to  Cajitain  Dick- 
enson as  to  the  way  he  should  capture  the  Yomig 
Wasp,  and  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  desirability  of 
getting  ^^  close  enough."  Fearing  that  he  might  fright- 
en off  the  supposed  privateer.  Captain  Dickenson  ap- 
proached the  Hornet  head  on,  so  as  not  to  reveal  his 
broadside.  At  the  time  of  her  surrender  the  Penguin 
*'  was  a  perfect  wreck  " ;  *  *'  she  was  completely  riddled 
by  our  shot,  her  foremast  and  bowsprit  both  gone,  and 
her  mainmast  so  crippled  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
secured,"^  and,  after  taking  out  a  few  stores,  the 
Americans  scuttk*d  her.  Captain  Biddle  reported  that 
the  Hornet  '*  did  not  receive  a  single  round  shot  in  her 
hull,  nor  any  material  wound  in  her  spars.  The  rigging 
and  sails  were  very  much  cut ;  butj  having  bent  a  new 
suit  of  sails  and  knotted  and  secured  our  rigging,  we  are 
now  completely  ready  in  all  respects  for  any  service." 

Scarcely  had  the  prisoners  been  secured  when  two 
strange  sails  hove  in  sight,  and  as  they  rapidly  bore 
down  they  were  made  out  to  be  vessels  of  war.  Cap- 
tain Biddle  hastily  cleared  for  action  and  stood  out  to 
reconnoiter,  but  after  an  exchange  of  signals  he  dis- 
covered them  to  be  the  Peacock  and  the  Tom  Bowline, 
The  latter  was  now  made  a  cartel  and  sent  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  with  the  prisoners.  After  the  action  the  Pea- 
cock and  the  Hornet  remained  at  Tristan  d'Acunha,  in 
the  vain  hojie  of  meeting  the  President,  until  Ai>ril, 
when  Captains  Warrington  and  Biddle  determined  to 
cruise  iu  the  Indian  Ocean  without  their  Hagship,  and, 
having  aboard  supplies  for  an  extended  voyage,  they 
set  sail,  on  the  13th  of  April,  for  the  East  Indies. 


'  Onioial  report  of  Lieutenant  M*Doiiald, 
•  Official  report  of  Captain  Biddle, 
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^  After  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  pro- 
ceeded on  an  uneventful  cruise  until  the  27th  of  April, 
when,  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  nmrning  of  this  day, 
in  latitude  38°  Sif  South,  longitude  33''  East,  a  large 
sail  was  made  out  to  the  southeast.  Chase  was  im- 
mediately given,  but,  as  the  wind  continued  light 
throughout  the  day,  it  was  nearly  sunset  before  the  hull 
Kof  the  stranger  could  be  seen.  She  was  now  thought  to 
he  an  East  India  merchantman,  and  the  Americans 
had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves.  An  officer  in 
the  Hornet  wrote  :  "  The  seamen  declared  they  would 
have  the  berth  deck  carpeted  ^ith  Kast  India  silk,  sup- 
posing her  an  Indiaman  from  India  ;  while  the  oflScers, 
under  the  impression  she  was  from  England,  were  mak- 
ling  arrangements  how  we  should  dispose  of  the  money^ 
Iporter,  cheese,  etc.  We  were  regretting  that  our  ship 
Idid  not  sail  faster,  as  the  Peacock  would  certainly  cap- 
I  ture  her  first  and  would  take  out  many  of  the  best 
^ftnd  most  valuable  articles  before  we  should  get  up." 

During  the  night  and  the  followiog  morning  it  was 
[ealm,  the  chase  all  this  time  standing  northward,  but 
ihout  noon  of  the  28th,  a  breeze  springing  up  from  the 
aorth^  the  Peacock  and  the  Hornet  set  studding  sails 
on  both  sides  and  rapidly  came  down  on  the  stranger. 
lAt  2.45  p,  M,,  Captain  Biddle,  who  was  six  miles  astern 
c»f  his  consort,  noticed  that  the  PeacocA'  seemed  a  little 
ihy  of  the  chase,  and,  believing  that  she  was  an  un- 
isually  large  and  heavily  armed  Indiaman,  and  that 
Ithe  Peacock  was  waiting  for  the  Hornet  to  come  up  so 
that  they  might  attack  together,  Captain  Biddle  took 
in  his  starboard  studding  sails  and  ran  down  to  his 
^eonsort.  Captain  Warrington  was  more  cautious  than 
Bthe  American  privateersman,  who  ran  down  on  a  ship 
of  the  line  under  the  impression  that  she  was  a  mer- 
chanfship,  and  ordered  her  to  strike,  and  who,  when 
the  Englishman  ran  out  his  guns,  gracefully  submitted 
to  the  inevitable  by  saying,  *' Well,  if  you  won't  snr- 
irender,  I  will.'* 
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At  3,22  p,  M.,  when  the  Hornet  was  eight  miles 
from  the  strangerj  the  Peacock  signaled  *'a  ship  of  the 
line  "  and  turned  to  escape,  while  the  stranger  wore  in 
piirsnit  Upon  this  the  American  sloops  separated, 
and  the  enemy  selected  the  Hornet,  Fully  sensible 
of  the  honor  thus  bestowed  upon  him,  Captain  Biddle 
made  every  effort  to  show  ''a  clean  pair  of  heels. ^'  He 
took  in  all  his  studding  saUs  and  hauled  close  to  the 
wind,  but  before  sunset  the  stranger  proved  herself  to 
be  a  remarkably  fast  sailer  and  very  weatherly.  By 
9  p.  M.  she  had  gained  considerably,  and  as  she  could 
keep  the  chase  in  sight  all  night,  it  became  necessary 
to  lighten  the  Hornet,  Accordingly,  Captain  Biddle 
threw  overboard  twelve  tons  of  kentledge,  part  of  his 
shot,  some  of  the  heavy  spars,  cut  away  the  sheet 
anchor  and  cable  and  started  the  wedges  of  the  mast. 

By  3  A.  M.  of  the  29tli  the  enemy  had  gained  still 
more,  having  now  reached  a  position  rather  forward  of 
the  Hornefs  lee  beam,  so  that  Captain  Biddle  w^as 
compelled  to  go  about.  By  daylight  the  stranger  was 
within  gunshot  on  the  lee  quarter^  and  at  7  a.  k.  she 
hoisted  English  colors  and  opened  from  her  bow  guns, 
As  the  shot  went  over  the  Hornet^  Captain  Biddle  w^as 
compelled  to  part  with  his  remaining  anchors,  cables, 
launch,  six  guns,  a  quantity  of  shot,  and  every  heavy 
article  that  could  possibly  be  spared.  This  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  soon  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  enemy^s  shot  gradually  fall  short.  But  at  11 
A,  M.  the  Englishman  began  to  creep  up  again  and 
soon  reopened  with  effect.  Captain  Biddle  now  threw 
overboard  all  but  one  of  his  guns,  nearly  all  his  shot, 
all  the  extra  spars,  muskets,  cutlasses,  forge  and  bell, 
cut  away  the  topgallant  forecastle,  and  literally  stripped 
his  ship,  both  above  and  between  decks,  of  every  mova- 
ble article,  while  the  men  were  ordered  to  lie  down  on 
the  quarter-deck  in  order  to  trim  the  ship  and  increase 
her  speed.     But  still  the  enemy  kept  within  range. 

''At  this  time  the  shot  and  shells  were  whistling 
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about  our  ears,  and  not  a  person  on  board  had  the 
most  distiint  idea  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  escape. 
We  all  packed  our  things  and  waited  until  the  enemy's 
shot  would  compel  us  to  heave  to  and  suiTender.  Many 
of  our  men  had  been  impressed  and  imprisoned  for 
years  in  their  horrible  service  and  hated  them  and  their 
nation  with  the  most  deadly  animosity,  while  the  rest 
of  the  crew,  horror-struck  with  the  narration  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  shipmates  who  had  been  in  the  power 
of  the  English,  and  now  equally  flushed  with  rage, 
joined  heartily  in  execrating  the  present  authors  of  our 
misfortune.  Captain  Biddle  mustered  the  men  and 
told  them  he  was  pleased  with  their  conduct  during  the 
chase,  and  hoped  still  to  perceive  that  propriety  of  con- 
duct which  had  always  marked  their  character  and  that 
of  the  American  tar  generally ;  that  we  might  soon 
expect  to  be  captured,  etc*  Not  a  dry  eye  was  to  be 
^eeen  at  the  mention  of  the  capture  of  the  poor  little 

larneV 
The  stranger  continued  his  cannonading^  but  owing 
his  '*  unskillful  tiring"^  only  three  shot  came  aboard 
the  MorneL  One  struck  the  jib-boom,  another  struck 
the  starboard  bulwark  just  forward  of  the  gangway, 
ind  a  third  fell  on  the  main  deck  immediately  over  the 
lead  of  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  disabled  in  the 

ction  mth  the  Penguin^  where  he  was  lying  in  his  cot 
rery  ill  with  his  wounds.  The  shot  was  near  coming 
through  the  deck,  and  it  threw-  innumerable  splinters 
all  around  him  and  struck  down  a  small  paper,  the 
American  Ensign,  which  he  had  hoisted  over  his  head. 
Pbe  wind,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  unfavorable 
for  the  Iloniety  now  shifted  to  the  southeast,  and  then 
iened  up  from  the  west.  This,  by  sunset,  enabled 
the  TTormt  to  put  the  enemy  four  miles  astern  west- 
ward, and  during  the  follomng  night  the  weather  be- 


•  Prirate  jouninl  of  one  of  t ho  IlomeVs  officers, 

•  Jatoes'  Distory  of  the  British  Navy,  vol,  vi,  p,  200, 
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came  cloudy  and  squally.  Occasionally  tlie  ship  of 
the  line  was  seen,  but  by  daylight  of  the  30th  she  was 
fully  twelve  miles  behind.  At  9.30  a.  m.  she  took  in 
her  studding  sails,  and  by  11  a.  m.  she  had  faded  from 
view,  and  the  Hornet  made  for  the  United  States.  The 
stranger  was  afterward  known  to  have  been  the  British 
ship  of  the  line  Cornwall  Is  ^  bearing  the  Hag  of  Rear* 
Admiral  Sir  George  Burl  ton. 

After  dropping  the  CornwaUis  out  of  sight,  the 
Peacock  continued  her  cruivse  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
caused  great  damage  to  British  commerce.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  June  30th,  while  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  she  fell  in  with  the  British  cruiser 
Nautilus^  Lieutenant  Charles  Boyce,  and  on  coming 
within  hail  Lieutenant  Boyce  asked  if  the  Americans 
knew*  that  peace  had  been  declared,  w^hich  was  answered 
in  the  negative,  and,  having  no  assumnce  of  it  further 
than  the  Englishman's  statement,  Captain  Warring- 
ton insisted  on  a  surrender.  As  the  Nautilus  was 
near  the  fort  of  Anjiers  and  had  her  crew  at  quarters, 
Captain  Warrington  had  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
might  be  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  British  commander 
to  escape  from  the  Peacock  and  gain  the  cover  of  the 
fort.  Just  at  this  moment  several  men  from  the  fort 
b( warded  the  Peacock^  but  ''very  improperly  omitted 
mentioning  that  peace  existed,"'  and,  as  the  Americans 
were  in  momentary  expectation  of  an  engageraent^  the 
men  were  hurried  below  and  aecured.  A  gun  was  then 
fired  at  the  IfajfiiluJ!  to  induce  her  to  surrender.  This 
brought  out  an  entire  broadside  from  the  brig,  to 
wdiich  the  Peacock  responded,  killing  six  and  wound- 
ing eight  men,  upon  which  the  Nautilus  struck.  No 
injury  was  sustained  by  the  Peacock,  The  prize  car- 
ried ten  short  18-pounders  and  four  long  9-pounders — in 
all,  fourteen  guns,  with  one  hundred  and  eight  pounds 
of  metal  to  the  broadside,  and  had  a  crew  of  thirty -nine 


*  Offlcbl  report  of  Captain  Warrington. 
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Snropean  officers  and  seamen  and  forty  marines  and 

seal's ;  the  total  od  board,  including  some  European 

ivalid  soldiers,  being  about  one  hundred/    Lieoten- 

it  Boyce  received  a  grapeshot  wound  at  the  first 

jiroadside,  and  soon  afterward  a  32-pound  shot  shat- 
?red  his  right  knee  joint  and  splintered  his  thigh  bone. 
[is  first  lieutenant,  Robert  Mayston,  was  also  wounded. 

The  Nautilus  wvas  severely  damaged ;  her  bends  on 
le  starboard  side  were  shivered  frcan  the  fore  chains 

ift,  and  the  bulwarks  w^ere  much  injured  from  the 
lesstree  aft,  while  the  lower  masts  and  tOler  were 
ajiired,  and  the  boom  and  mainsail  were  perforated 
rith  grapeshot.      The  launch  and  cutter  wei*e  cut  to 

pieces,  two  guns  w^ere  disabled,  and  the  iron  stock, 
and  fluke  of  the  sheet  anchor  were  shot  away, 
•'our  32-pouod  shot  were  taken  out  of  her,  one  of  them 

being  lodged  under  the  counter,  near  the  water  line. 


Comparative 

force  i 

md  los 

«. 

Peacock: 
NautUus : 

Guns. 
23 
14 

Lbs. 

309 
108 

Killed. 

0 
6 

Wounded. 
0 
8 

TofAl. 

0 

14 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Captain  Warring- 
>n,  at  such  a  distance  from  home,  must  have  been  in 
ioubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumors  of  j>eace.     Had 
iey  been  false,  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  being 
"simple'*  in  allowing  the  Nautilus  to  escape  his 
When  the  rumors  of  peace  were  confirmed  he 
jfully  repaired  the  Nautilus  and  returned  her  to 
the  English.    The  Peaqock  arrived  in  New  York  on  the 
>th  of  October,  having  secured  five  thousand  dollars 
specie,  l^esides  many  valuable  cargoes. 
In  the  autumn  of  1814  the  Government  fittetl  out 
ra  flying  squadrons  to  cruise  in  the  West  Indies. 
first  of  the  squadrons,  under  command  of  Captain 
*orter*  consisted  of  the  schooners  or  brigan  tines  Fire- 


»  C  R.  Low*8  Historf  of  the  Indian  Nary,  vol.  i,  p.  2-^5, 
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fly  (flagship);  SparA%  Master-Commandant  Gamble; 
Torek,  Master-Commandant  Chauncey ;  Spit  fire,  Cap- 
tain Cassin  ;  and  Flambeau^  Master-Commandant  J.  B. 
Nicholson.  The  second  squadron,  under  command  of 
Captain  Perry,  consisted  of  the  brigs  Boxer,  Lieutenant 
John  Porter ;  Saranac^  Lieutenant  Elton ;  Ckippewa^M 
Lieutenant  G.  Campbell  Read  ;  and  Escape  or  Prome- 
theus^  Lieutenant  Joseph  J.  Nicholson,  The  squadron 
was  ordered  to  destroy  every  prize  that  fell  into  its 
hands,  and  not  to  attempt  to  bring  any  captures  into 
port  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  But 
the  war  terminated  before  the  vessels  could  jjut  to  sea^ 
the  treaty  being  ratified  February  18,  1815. 

Commenting  on  the  Treaty  of  Ghent^  the  London 
Times  of  December  30,  1814,  says:  ''We  have  retired 
from  the  combat  vnili  the  stripes  yet  bleeding  on  our 
backs.  Even  yet,  however,  if  we  could  but  close  the 
war  with  some  great  naval  triumph  the  reputation  of 
our  maritime  greatness  might  be  partially  restored. 
But  to  say  that  it  has  not  hitherto  suffered  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  Europe,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  America 
herself,  is  to  belie  common  sense  and  universal  experi- 
ence. *Two  or  thi'ee  of  our  ships  have  struck  to  a 
force  vastly  inferior  I '  No  ;  not  two  or  three,  but  many 
on  the  ocean  and  whole  squadrons  on  the  lakes;  and 
the  numbers  are  to  be  viewed  with  relation  to  the  com- 
parative magnitude  of  the  two  navies.  Scarcely  is  there 
an  American  ship  of  war  which  has  not  to  botist  a  vic- 
tory over  the  British  flag  ;  scarcely  one  British  ship  in 
tMi^ty  or  forty  that  has  beaten  an  American.  With 
the  bravest  seamen  and  the  most  pow^erf  ul  navy  in  the 
world,  we  retire  from  the  contest  when  the  balance  of 
defeat  is  so  heavy  against  us."  And  this  was  written 
before  the  Times  had  heard  of  the  capture  of  the  Cymie 
and  the  Levant  by  the  Vonstitution,  the  disabling  of 
the  Endymlon  by  the  President,  or  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  the  Hornet  over  the  Penguin. 
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ers,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Yankee  skipper  was  driv- 
ing, "bis  diplomatic  cousin"  from  the  mercantile  marts 
of  the  worJd.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Eng- 
lish merchant  would  look  npou  his  American  rival  with 
any  degree  of  complacency,  and  he  only  awaited  the 
opportnnity  to  *' knife '^  the  dangerous  comiietitor. 
The  War  of  1812  afforded  this  opportunity.  The 
United  States  needed  all  its  energies  in  the  struggle  for 
independence  on  the  high  seas,  and,  as  the  British 
merchant  rightly  conjectured,  could  not  look  after  its 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  Immediately  upon  the 
declaration  of  war  British  emissaries  informed  the  Bar- 
bary  States  that  the  United  States  as  a  maritime  na- 
tion would  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
its  commerce  would  l)e  annihilated,  and  that  England 
would  consent  to  peace  only  upon  the  stipulation  that 
the  United  States  forever  afterward  should  build  no 
ship  of  war  heavier  than  a  frigate.  Stimulated  by  this 
assurance,  and  smarting  under  the  punishment  the 
United  States  had  given  them  in  1805>  the  Barbary 
States  assumed  a  hostile  attitude. 

No  sooner  had  the  Dey  of  Algiers  learned  of  the 
declaration  of  war  than  he  hastened  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  American  consul  at  Algiers,  Tobias  Lear.  He 
suddenly  remembered  that  the  Americans  measured 
time  by  the  sun,  while  the  Moors  reckoned  it  by  the 
moon,  and  peremptorily  demanded  the  difference  in 
tribute,  which  during  the  seventeen  years  the  treaty 
had  existed  amounted  to  about  half  a  year,  or  twenty- 
seven  thousand  dollars,  in  the  Dey's  favor.  In  view  of 
the  war  with  England,  Mr.  Lear  acceded  to  the  Dey's 
extortion  ;  and  that  potentate,  relying  upon  the  assur- 
ance that  the  United  States  navy  would  be  annihilated, 
soon  found  another  i>retext  for  dissatisfaction.  He 
complained  that  the  stores  that  were  sent  by  the  United 
States  in  the  sailing  ship  AUeglicmp,  in  lieu  of  tribute 
money,  w^ere  of  inferior  quality,  and  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1812,  he  said  that  ^'  the  consul  must  depart  in 
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the  AUeyhany^  as  he  would  not  have  a  consul  in  his 
regency  who  did  not  cause  everything  to  be  bronght 
exactly  as  he  had  oi'dered."  '  About  this  time  two 
I  large  ships  laden  with  powder,  shot,  cables,  anchors 
and  naval  stores,  sufficient  to  equip  the  entire  Algerian 

i fleet,  arrived  at  Algiers  under  the  escort  of  an  English 
tnan-of-war— a  present  from  the  British  Government. 
The  Bey  lost  no  time  in  sending  his  corsairs  out 
in  search  of  American  merchant  ships.     Fortunately, 
most  of  our  traders,  on  learning  of  the  probability  of  a 
•war  with  Great  Britain^  had  sought  places  of  safety,  so 
that  only  one  vessel,  the  brig  Edwln^  of  Salem,  com- 
^^manded  by  George  Smith,  was  captured.      She  was 
^Ptaken  on  the  25th  of  August,  1812,  while  running  from 
~  Malta  to  Gibraltar,  and  her  commander  and  crew,  ten 
in  all,  were  sold  into  slavery.     The  Dey's  buccaneers, 
in  their  eagerness  to  enslave  AuieiicanSj  even  boarded 
vessel  sailing  under  Spanish  colors,  and  took  from 
tier  a  Mr,  Pollard,  of  Virginia,  and  held  him  in  bond- 
age also.    Tripoli  and  Tunis,  on  the  assurance  of  British 
jents  that  the  United  States  navy  would  be  swept 
from  the  seas  in  less  than  six  months,  allowed  four 
[>rizes  of  the  American  privateer  AbelUno,  which  had 
?n  sent  into  their  ports,  to  be  recaptured  by  British 
IswrTs.     Our  little  navy  was  so  occupied  with  its  fight 
ist  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  tliat  these  outrages 
boald  not  be  attended  to  immediately,  but  the  Govern- 
ment secretly  sent  an  agent  to  Sjiain  to  act  in  behalf  of 
Ihe  friends  of  the  caplives  and  offered  a  ransom  of  three 
lonsand  dollars  for  each  of  them.     The  Dey  rejected 
khe  offer,  and  defiantly  expressed  his  determination  of 
icreasing  the  number  of  cayitives  before  entering  upon 
legotiations. 

English  predictions  relative  to  the  United  States, 
^from  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  to  the  present  day,  have  been 
^pm  almost  unbroken  list  of  disappointments,     Tlie  case 


*  Mr.  Lear**  report  to  the  Secr«*tiir.T  of  Stute,  July  29,  1812. 
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in  hand  is  one  of  tliem.  When  the  British  agent  in- 
fo nned  the  Dey  of  Algiers  that  ''  the  American  Hag 
would  be  swept  from  the  seas,  the  contemptible  navy 
of  the  United  States  anniliilated  and  its  maritime  arse- 
nals reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,"  he  had,  apjjarently, 
good  grounds  for  that  belief.  That  a  navy  of  seven* 
teen  efficient  vessels,  mounting  fewer  than  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guns,  could  exist  in  the  face  of  a  thou- 
sand war  ships  carrying  nearly  twenty-eight  thousand 
guns,  was  indeed  one  of  tlie  marvels  of  naval  history. 
But  at  the  chjse  of  tliat  struggle  the  United  States  navy 
had  been  increased  to  sixty-four  vessels,  mounting 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  guns,  while  the  officers  and 
crews  had  been  trained  in  the  severe  school  of  war, 
and  had  deveh^ped  into  as  fine  a  naval  personnel  as 
ever  sailed  the  sea.  They  had  humiliated  the  haugh- 
tiest flag  on  the  ocean  with  ovenvhelming  disasters, 
and,  flushed  with  victory  and  confident  in  their  prow- 
ess, they  were  just  in  the  humor  for  chastising  the 
insolent  Turks  of  Algiers, 

Five  days  after  the  treaty  with  England  had  been 
proclaimed,  or  February  23,  1815,  the  Pi-esident  of 
the  United  States  recommended  that  war  be  declared 
against  Algiers.  Two  squadrons  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  William  Bainbridge  were  detailed  on  this  serv- 
ice, the  first  assembling  at  Boston,  and  the  second, 
commanded  by  Captain  Stephen  Decatur,  at  New 
York.  It  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  confidence  the 
Government  had  in  Captain  Decatur,  and  how  little  it 
held  lura  accountable  for  the  loss  of  the  President^ 
that  he  was  placed  in  this  important  command  while 
the  court-martial  was  still  investigating  the  capture  of 
his  ship. 

The  squadron  collected  at  New  York  was  the  first 
to  get  under  way,  sailing  May  20th,  and  having  o\ 
board  William  Shaler,  consul  general  to  the  Barbary 
States,  who,  with  Captains  Bainbridge  and  Decatur,  had 
full  power  to  wage  war  or  negotiate  peace.    The  New 
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York  squadron  consisted  of  the  44-guii  frigate  Guer- 
Tier€y  Captain  Stephen  Decatur;  the  38'gun  frigate 
Macedonian^  Captain  Jacob  Jones ;  the  36-gtin  fiigate 
Constellation^  Captain  Charles  Gordon ;  the  18-gnn 
sloop  of  war  ^pervier^  Master* Commandant  John 
Downes ;  the  18-gnn  sloop  of  war  Ontario^  Master- 
Commandant  Jesse  D.  Elliott ;  the  12-gun  brig  ^ire- 
P^jy,  Lieutenant  George  W.  Rodgers;  tlie  r2'gnn  brig 
r  '^Flambeau^  Lieutenant  John  B.  Nicholson :  the  12-gtm 
brig  Sparky  Lieutnant  Gamble;  the  10-gun  schooner 
Spitfire^  Lieutenant  A.  J,  Dallas ;  and  the  10-gun 
schooner  Torc7i,  Lieutenant  Wolcott  Chauncey ;  total, 
ten  vessels,  mountiag  two  hundred  and  ten  guns.  At 
the  request  of  Cajjtain  Decatur,  all  the  surviving  offi- 
cers and  men  who  had  seized  under  him  in  the  Chesa- 
prake^  the  United  States  and  the  President  were  per- 
mitted to  sail  in  the  Guerriere^  and  nearly  all  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
I  It  was  no  conteraptible  foe  that  the  American  fleet 

L  was  directed  against.  The  Algerian  navy  alone  con- 
■jMsted  of  five  frigates,  six  sloops  of  war,  and  one 
^%chooner  ;  in  all,  twelve  vessels,  carrying  three  hundred 
and  sixty  guns — more  than  fifty  per  cent  stronger  than 
Becator's  squadron.  Their  frigates  carried  18-  and  12- 
pounders,  while  their  sloops  w^ere  armed  with  12-,  9- 
and  6-ponnders.  Their  vessels  were  well  equipped  and 
manned,  and  their  crews  were  thoroughly  trained  in 
m<jdem  warfare.  The  Algerian  admiral,  Rais  Hammida, 
was  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean.  lie  came  from 
the  fierce  race  of  Kabyle  mountaineers,  who  routed 
th  great  slaughter  the  Frencli  army  under  General 
'3Eel,  and  again  defeated  the  French  under  General 
Valee.  Hammida  had  risen  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  Algerian  navy.  It  was  he  who 
raptured,  by  boarding  in  broad  daylight,  a  Portuguese 
frigate  within  sight  of  Gibraltar,  and  again,  in  1810, 
with  three  frigates,  boldly  offered  battle  to  a  Portu- 
guese ship  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  off  the  Rock 
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of  Lisbon.  Soon  afterward  he  raptured  a  Tniiisian 
frigate,  uoder  the  command  of  an  admiral,  in  single* 
ship  action. 

Comparative  forces. 

American  fleet :  10  vessels,  mounting-  210  gnn&. 
Algerian    fleet :  12  vessels,  mounting  360  guns. 

Besides  this  formidable  naval  force,  the  city  of  Al- 
giers itself  was  strongly  fortified.  It  was  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of 
which,  a  mile  long,  fronted  the  sea,  while  the  sides  rose 
like  a  pyramid,  the  apex  l>eing  crowned  by  the  casbah 
— the  ancient  citadel  of  the  deys— five  hundred  feel 
above  sea  leveL  The  harbor,  formed  by  an  artificial 
mole,  was  defended  by  double  and  triple  row^s  of  heavy 
batteries,  mounting  two  hundred  and  twenty  gtms. 
The  town  was  protected  by  walls  of  immense  thickness 
and  mounted  heavy  guns,  so  that  over  five  hundred 
pieces  of  ordnance  bore  upon  the  maritime  approaches 
of  the  place.  So  strong  were  the  defenses  of  this  city 
that  in  the  following  year  (1816),  %vhen  England  was 
compelled  to  act  against  the  Barhary  States,  five  ships 
of  the  line,  live  frigates,  four  bomb  ketches  and  five 
gun  brigs  were  deemed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
too  small  a  force  to  send  against  it,  while  Lord  Nelson, 
in  a  conversation  with  Captain  Brisbane,  mentioned 
twenty-five  ships  of  the  line  as  a  requisite  force.* 

When  a  few  days  out  Decatur's  squadron  encoun- 
tered a  violent  gale,  in  which  the  Firefly  sprung  her 
masts  and  she  was  comi>elled  to  return  to  port.  After- 
ward she  joined  Captain  Bainbridge's  squadrcm  and 
went  with  it  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  other  vessels 
of  Decatur's  squadron  continued  on  their  course  for  the 
Azores.  As  the  ships  approached  the  coast  of  Portu- 
gal a  careful  lookout  was  maintained.  Every  sail  was 
spoken  to,  and  every  inquiry  made  that  might  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Algerian  squadron^  which,  it  was 


*  Life  of  Lord  Esmouth,  p.  ^09. 
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thought,  might  be  cruising  in  the  Atlantic  for  American 
merchantmen.  Finding  no  traces  of  the  enemy,  Cap- 
tain Decatur  approached  Cadi^  to  ascertain  if  Rais 
Ilammida  had  parsed  the  Stiuits  of  Gibraltar.  Not 
wishing  to  make  known  the  presence  of  an  American 
aval  force  in  these  waters,  he  did  not  enter  the  port, 
ut  communicated  with  our  consul  by  boat.  It  was 
learned  that  an  Algerian  squadix)n,  consisting  of  three 
frigates  and  several  smaller  vessels,  had  been  cruising 
in  the  Atlantic,  but  it  was  believed  that  it  had  passed 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Still  l^eing  in  doubt  as  to  the 
adminirs  whei-eabouts,  and  wishing  to  take  him  by 
surprise,  Captain  Decatur  arrived  off  Tangier  June 
15th,  and  from  our  consul  at  that  port  learned  that 
Rais  Hammida  but  two  days  before  had  passed  the 
traits  in  the  46-gun  frigate  Mashouda^  n^ounting  18- 
nd  12- pounders,  and  was  sailing  up  the  Meditermnean 
th  the  intention  of  touching  at  Carthagena.  Satisiied 
he  was  on  the  right  track,  Decatur  immediately 
■ed  for  Gibraltar,  where  he  anchored  on  the  same 
y  and  learned  that  the  Algerian  ships  had  hove  to 
ff  Cape  Gata,  waiting  for  a  tribute  of  half  a  million 
dollars  which  Spain  was  to  pay  for  the  continuation 
of  pe^ice. 

Scarcely  had  the   American   squadron   arrived  at 

ibmltar  when  a  dispatch  boat  was  observed  getting 

inder  way,  and  upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  it  was 

g  for  Cape  Gata  to  notify  Rais  Hammida  of  the 

nee  of  an  American  squadron.     Soon  afterward 

her  boats  were  seen  making  off  in  the  direction  of  Al- 

iers,  evidently  for  the  i>urpose  of  warning  the  Dey* 

ell   knowing  how  easily  the  Moorish  ships  could 

elude  him  by  running  into  some  neutral  port  should 

key  be  warned  of    their   danger.   Captain    Decatur 

mptly  made  sail  again,  hoping  to  come  upon  the 

tiiral  before  the  8i.\ift  dispatch  boats  ccaild  reach 

m,  and  with  a  fair  breeze  the  American  ships  stood 

the  Metliterranean.    On  the  following  night  (June 
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16th)  the  Macedonian  and  the  brigs  were  sent  in  chaa 
of  several  sails  that  were  descried  inshore,  so  that  bj 
daylight  the  squadron  had  become  widely  scattered 
In  the  early  dawn  of  the  17th^  wlien  the  vessels  wer 
nearly  alireast  of  Cape  Oata,  twenty  miles  from  land,"* 
the  CoHsteUatioii  discovered  a  large   ship  flying  the 
flag  of  the  grand  admiral,  and  Captain  Gordon  sig- 
naled  *'  An  enemy  to  the  southeast."    Every  precaiitioii^ 
was  taken  to  conceal  the  nationality  of  the  AmericaiH 
ships,  as  the  Algerian  had  several  miles  the  start  and 
was  within  thii'ty  hours  of  Algiers,     Accordingly  the 
Constellaiion  was  ordered  back  to  her  position  on  the^ 
beam  of  the  flagship,  while  the  other  vessels  qnietlj^l 
hauled  up  toward  the  unsuspecting  Moor.  The  strange^^ 
was  soon  made  out  to  be  a  frigate  headed  toward  the 
African  coast,  lying  to  under  her  three  topsails,  with 


est. 
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fScene  of  the  naval  operattotis  in  the  Jled iterrnnean  in  ISJS, 

the  main  topsail  to  the  mast,  evidentlj'  waiting  for  some 
eommunication  fr4mi  the  shore.  Master-Commandant 
Lewis  asked  permission  to  make  sail  and  chase,  but 
Decatur  rightly  conjectured  that  the  news  of  his  arrival 
in  the  Mediterranean  had  not  reached  the  Algerian,  so 
he  gave  the  signal,  ''Do  nothing  to  exci^ta  suspicion," 
and  continued  to  bear  down  on  the  Moor; 

In  this  manner  the  ships  gradually  di^w  near,  care- 
fully concealing  all  signs  of  hostility,  as  jit  was  thought 
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hat  they  would  be  taken  for  a  Britisli  squadron.   While 
;hey  were  still  a  mUe  from  the  chase,  the  VonsteUatian^ 
y  some  mistake  of  a  quartermaster,  hoisted  American 
lors*     To  counteract  this  the  Giterriere  and  a]]  the 
other  vessels  showed  English  flags.     Bat  the  mischief 
been  done.     In  an  instant  the  Maoris  rigging  was 
iwamiing  with  men,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
she  was  under  a  cloud  of  canvas  and  heatled  for  Algiers* 
''Quicker  work,-^  remarked  a  spectator,    *'was  never 
done  by  better  seamen,"    The  rigging  of  the  American 
cruisers  was  now  also  alive  with  activity.    Men  were 
nning  up  the  shrouds  and  swinging  out  on  the  yards 
m  dizzy  heights  ;  orders  were  shouted  from  the  quar- 
r-deck  to  be  echoed  by  the  shrill  piping  of  the  boat- 
wain-s  whistle  ;  all  was  hurry  and  seeming  confusion^ — 
startling  contrast  to  the  quiet  that  had  pervaded  the 
uadron  but  a  moment  before.    Soon  the  great  frigates 
ere  bo%ving  under  mountains  of  white  canvas,   the 
and   confusion  had  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it 
\  and  the  silence  on  their  decks  was  disturbed  only 
y  the  waves  which,  hurled  back  from  the  bows,  dashed 
lemselves  against  the  sides  of  the  ship.     Every  sail 
at  would  hold  the  wind  was  set,  for  Decatur  feared 
that  the  Moor  might  elude  him  in  the  coming  nighty  or 
gain  a  neutral  port.    The  Constellation,  being  the  south- 
ernmost ship  in  the  squadron  and  nearest  to  the  enemy, 
n  opened  fire  at  long  range,  and  seveml  of  her  shot 
ere  seen  to  fall  aboard  the  chase.     Finding  that  he 
uld  not  escape  on  this  tack,  the  Moor  suddenly  came 
"Ut  and  headed  northeast,  with  a  view  of  running 
to  Carthagena.     The  pursuing  ships  promptly  fol- 
wed  the  manoeuvre,  and  the  change  brought  the  Qu- 
rta  into  such  a  position  that  she  was  obliged  to  cross 
e  enemy^s  course  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
ut  the  Guerriere,  passing  between  the  ConsteUati&n 
and  the  ^permer^  bore  down  to  close. 

As  the  American  flagship  came  within  range  the 
Turks  oi:>ened  fii-e,  and  the  musketry  soon  became  ef- 
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fective,  wounding  a  man  at  the  Guerrtere^s  wheel  and 

injuring  several  others*  Decatur,  however,  reseiTed 
his  fire  until  his  ship  Jnst  cleared  the  enemy's  yard- 
arms,  when  lie  poured  in  a  full  broadside.  The  havoc 
among  the  Algerians  was  awful.  Their  admiral,  Rais 
Hamniida,  who  had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  from  the 
Const  ell  at  i(j7i  and  refused  to  go  below,  and  was  resting 
on  a  couch  on  the  quarter-deck^  animating  his  men, 
was  literally  cut  in  two  by  a  42-pound  shot.  The  Guer- 
riere's  men  coolly  loaded  again,  and  before  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away  they  poured  in  a  second  broadside. 
At  this  second  tire  one  of  her  main-deck  gnns  burst, 
shattering  the  spar  deck  above  and  killed  three  men 
and  wounded  seventeen. 

No  signal  of  surrender  had  yet  been  made  by  the 
Turks,  but  a  few  of  their  men  in  the  tops  t^mvely  re- 
mained at  their  posts  and  continued  the  action  nntil 
shot  down  by  American  marines.     Not  wishing  to  shed 
blood  unnecessarily,  Decatur  passed  ahead  and  took  a 
position  off  the  enemy's  bow,  where  he  was  out  of  range. 
Availing  themselves  of  this,  the  Mussulmans  put  their 
helm  up  and  endeavored  to  escape.     This  manoeuvre 
placed  the  little  18-gun  brig  Epermer  directly  in  the 
course  of  the  huge  Algerian ;  but,  inst?^d  of  getting  out 
of  the  way,  Master-Commandant  Downeklx^ldly  opened 
his  puny  broadsides  and  took  a  position  uWier  the  frig- 
ate's cabin  ports,  so  that  by  skillfully  baekifeg  and  fill- 
ing away  he  avoided  a  collision,  and  at  the  iBanie  time 
poured  in  nine  broadsides,  which  compelled  Ihe  enemy, 
after  a  running  action  of  twenty-flve  minupes,  to  sur- 
render.     Decatur   afterward    remarked  thAt    be    had 
never  seen  a  vessel  mr»re  skillfully  handled,  n  or  so  heavy 
a  tire  kept  np  from  one  so  smali     Tjie  Gmwriere  now 
took  possession,  while  Master- Commandant  I  Lewis  and 
Midshipmen   Howell  and  noffman  went  a 
the  prize  crew.    The  MasJionda  had  been  h 
np,  and  her  decks  presented  a  dre^^idfnl  seen 
of  blood,  fragments  of  the  human  body,  pi 
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clothing  and  the  general  debris  of  battle  were  seen  on 
all  sides.  Thirty  out  of  a  crew  of  four  liiindred  and 
thirty-six  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  while  four  hun* 
di^d  and  six  prisoners  were  taken.  The  Ouerriere-s  loss 
from  the  enemy's  fire  was  three  killed  and  eleven 
wounded. 

In  the  afternoon  after  the  capture  Captain  Decatur 
made  a  signal  for  all  the  officers  of  the  squadron  to 
come  aboard  the  flagship.  On  being  conducted  to  his 
cabin  they  found  the  table  covered  ^vith  Turkish  dag- 
gers, scimiters,  yataghans  and  pistols.  Turning  to 
Master-Commandant  Downes,  Captain  Decatur  said  : 
'^  As  you  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  favorable  posi- 
tion and  maintained  it  so  handsomely,  you  shall  have 
the  first  choice  of  these  weapons/'  Each  of  the  other 
officers  selected  some  memento  of  the  fight,  in  the  order 
of  tbeir  rank.  The  Mashouda  was  sent  to  Carthagena 
under  the  escort  of  the  Jlacedonimiy  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  squadron,  after  taking  prisoners  aboard,  set 
out  in  search  of  the  other  Algerian  vessels,  which  were 
thought  to  be  in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  ISlth  of  June,  while  they  were  approaching 
Cape  Palos,  a  suspicious  brig  was  sighted,  and  the 
American  ships  immediately  gave  chase,  while  the 
stranger  made  eveiy  effort  to  get  away.  After  a  hard 
run  of  three  hours  the  brig  suddenly  ran  into  shoal 
water,  where  the  frigates  could  not  follow,  but  the 
Eperrier^  the  Sparky  the  Torch  and  the  Spitfire  con- 
tinued the  jjursuit  and  soon  opened  fire.  Upon  this 
the  brig,  still  keeping  up  a  running  fire,  ran  ashore  be- 
tween the  towera  of  Estacio  and  Albufera  (which  had 
been  erected  on  the  coast  for  the  purpjose  of  observing 
the  approach  of  Barliary  pirates  in  their  kidnaping 
qyeditions),  and  the  Moors  took  to  their  boats,  one  of 
rhicb  was  sunk  by  shot  from  the  pursuing  vessels. 
The  Americans  took  possession  and  secured  eighty- 
iree  prisoners.  The  prize  proved  to  be  the  Algerian 
2-gun  brig  EstidOy  with  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
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eighty  men,  twenty-three  of  whom  were  found  dead  on 
her  decks.  The  prize  was  floated  off  and  sent  with  the 
prisoners  into  Carthagena. 

Captain  Becator,  supposing  that  the  remaining  Al- 
gerian vessels  woiikl  make,  for  Algiers,  deterniined  to 
sail  for  that  port  in  the  hope  of  cutting  them  oflf.  A 
council  of  the  officers  was  called,  which  resolved  that 
this  was  the  time  for  securing  a  treaty  with  the  Dey, 
and  it  was  decided  to  blockade  the  squadron  and  bom* 
bard  the  town  if  he  failed  to  come  to  terms.  On  the 
28th  of  June  the  squadron  appeared  before  Algiers, 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  Gverriere  displaj^ed 
a  white  flag  at  the  fore  and  Swedish  colors  at  the  main— 
a  signal  for  the  Swedish  consul,  Mr.  Norderling,  to 
come  aboard.  About  noon  the  consul  an'ived,  accom* 
panied  by  the  Algerian  captain  of  the  port  Decatur 
asked  the  latter  what  had  become  of  the  Algerian 
squadron,  to  which  the  port  captain  replied,  "By  this 
time  it  is  safe  in  some  neutral  port."  *'Kot  the  whole 
of  it,"  responded  Decatur^  ''for  we  have  captured  the 
Mashoiida  and  the  EstidoJ^  The  Moor  discredited 
the  information,  until  a  lieutenant  of  the  Mashouda^ 
emaciated  and  weak  from  Ms  wonnds,  stepped  forward 
and  confirmed  the  news.  Greatly  affected,  and  trem- 
biing  for  the  remainder  of  the  squadron,  the  Moor  inti- 
mated that  peace  might  be  negotiated,  and  inquired 
what  terms  were  demanded.  A  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  Dey  was  handed  to 
him,  in  which  the  only  conditions  of  peace  were  the 
absolute  relinquishment  of  all  claim  to  tribute  in  the 
future  and  a  guarantee  that  American  commerce  would 
not  be  molested  by  Algerian  corsairs.  The  captain  of 
the  port  suggested  that  the  commissioners  should  land 
according  to  custom,  and  then  enter  upon  the  negoti- 
ations, but  as  his  real  object  was  to  gain  time  this  was 
promptly  rejected,  and  Decatur  insisted  that  the  treaty 
be  negotiated  on  board  the  Guerrlere  or  not  at  alb  The 
Moor  then  went  ashore  to  convey  the  news  to  his  master. 


On  the  following  day,  June  BOfh,  the  captain  of  the 
rt  boarded  the  Gnerriere  with  f iiD  powers  to  nego- 
ate*  Decatur  had  determined  to  strike  a  mortal  blow 
at  their  system  of  piracy,  and  he  gave  as  the  only  terms 
that  all  Americans  in  the  possession  of  Algiers  be  given 
up  without  ransom,  all  their  effects  (which  long  since 
had  been  distributed)  be  made  good  in  money,  Chris- 
tians escaping  to  American  vessels  should  not  be  re- 
turned, the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  should  be  paid 
to  the  owners  of  the  Edwin^  and  from  this  time  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  nations  be  precisely  the  same 
as  those  between  all  civilized  nations.  The  Moor  urged 
that  it  was  not  the  present  Dey  who  had  declared  war 
against  the  United  States,  but  Hadji  Ali,  who  for  his 
eat  cruelty  had  been  snrnamed  the  "Tiger/*  and 
at  he  had  been  assassinated  March  23d,  and  his  Prime 
Minister,  who  had  succeeded  him,  had  been  murdered 
April  18th ;  that  Omar  Pasha,  the  present  Bey,  who 
'  for  his  great  courage  had  won  the  title  of  ''Omar  the 
LTerrible,-'  had  no  agency  in  the  war  and  was  not  ac* 
^BDuntable  for  the  acts  of  his  predecessors.  But  Decatur 
^Kas  inexorable.  The  Algerian  captain  requested  that 
^■i  truce  might  be  declared  until  he  could  lay  the  terras 
before  the  Bey,  but  this  also  was  denied.  He  then 
asked  for  a  truce  of  three  hours,  but  Decatur  replied  : 
*'Not  a  minute !  If  your  squadron  appears  before  the 
treaty  is  actually  signed  by  the  Bey,  and  before  the 
American  prisoners  are  sent  aboard,  I  wnll  capture  it." 
great  trepidation  the  Moor  hastened  ashore,  and  it 
as  understood  that  if  his  boat  was  observed  returning 
the  GtierTiere  with  a  white  flag  in  the  bow  it  meant 
i  the  Dey  had  acceded  to  the  terms. 
When  he  had  been  absent  about  an  hour  an  Al- 
gerian ship  of  war  was  discovered  approaching  from 
tlie  east  It  was  filled  with  Turkish  soldiers  from  Tunis, 
Becatur  promptly  ordered  his  vessels  to  be  cleared  for 
tion,  and,  laying  his  Turkish  scimiter  and  pistols  on 
e  capstan  of  the  Guerriere^  he  caUed  the  men  aft  and 
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addressed  them  in  his  usual  hearty  style.  But  before 
the  vessels  could  fairly  get  underway  the  port  captain's 
boat  was  obseiTed  pulliug  energetically  from  the  shore 
with  a  white  Hag  in  her  bow.  Somewhat  vexed,  Decatur 
waited  fur  it,  and  when  it  was  within  hailing  distance 
asked  if  the  treaty  had  been  signed  and  the  prisoners 
released.  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  soon 
the  boat  ran  alongside  and  the  captives  were  brought 
aboard.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  these  men,  wasted 
and  emaciated  by  their  years  of  bondage,  greeting  their 
fellow-countrymen.  Some  of  them  lovingly  kissed  the 
American  colors,  others  wept  for  joy,  and  some  gave 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  fur  the  unexpected  deliverance. 

In  less  than  sixteen  days  from  the  time  the  squadron 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  trouble  a  more  advantageous 
treaty  than  had  ever  been  made  with  a  foreign  power 
had  been  signed  by  the  Dey,  and  all  the  demands  of 
the  American  Government  were  complied  with.  After 
signing  the  treaty  the  Dey's  Prime  Minister  reproach- 
fully said  to  the  British  consul:  **  You  told  us  that  the 
Americans  would  be  swept  from  the  seas  in  six  months 
by  your  navy,  and  now  they  make  war  upon  us  with 
some  of  your  own  vessels  which  they  have  taken."  The 
vessels  referred  to  were  the  Ilacedoiiian^  the  ^Jpervier 
and  the  (new)  Guerriere. 

The  £pervier.  Lieutenant  John  Templer  Shubrick, 
was  now  sent  to  the  United  States  with  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  and  the  ten  liberated  captives.  The  little  brig 
passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  12th  of  July  and 
never  was  heard  from  again.  A  vessel  answering  to  her 
description  ^vas  seen  by  the  British  West  India  fleet 
during  a  heavy  gale,  and  as  several  of  the  mercliantmen 
foundered  in  that  storm  it  was  thought  possible  that 
the  ^pervier  might  have  been  in  collision  with  some  of 
them.  On  board  the  lost  man-of-war  iwere  Captain 
Lewis  and  Lieutenant  Neale,  who  had  ijaarried  sisters 
on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  the  Mediterranean  and 
were  now  returning  after  the  successful  [termination  of 
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the  war.  Lieutenant  Yarnell  (who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Liike  Erie)  and  Lieutenant 
Drury  also  were  aboard.  Midshipman  Josiah  Tattnall, 
afterward  commander  of  the  celebrated  Merrlmac^  was 
in  the  £permer  just  before  she  sailed  on  her  fatal  voy- 
age, but  exchanged  i:)laces  with  a  brother  officer  in  the 
VonsteUation.  who  was  desirous  of  returning  home. 

Captain  Decatur  now  gave  his  attention  to  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  which  regencies  had  allowed  the  prizes  of 
the  American  privateer  AbelUno  to  be  seized  by  British 
cruisers.  These  towns  also  were  strongly  fortified  and 
had  a  considerable  naval  force.  The  American  squad- 
ron anchored  before  Tunis  on  the  26th  of  July,  and 
with  his  usual  promptness  Captain  Decatur  informed 
the  Bey  that  only  twelve  hours  would  be  allowed  him 
in  which  to  pay  forty-six  thousand  dollars  for  allow- 
ing the  seizure  of  the  Abelllno's  prizes  by  the  British 
cruiser  Lyra.  Mordecai  M,  Noah,  United  States  con- 
sul at  that  place,  who  conveyed  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
to  the  Bey,  describes  the  interview:  **  'Tell  your  ad- 
minil  to  come  and  see  me,'  said  the  Bey.  '  He  declines 
coming,  your  Ilighness,  until  these  disputes  are  settled, 
which  are  best  done  on  board  the  ship/  'But  this  is 
not  treating  me  with  becoming  dif^mity.  Hammuda 
Pasha,  of  blessed  memory,  Cftmmanded  them  to  land 
and  wait  at  the  palace  until  he  was  pleased  to  receive 
them.'  *Very  likely.  Your  Highness,  but  that  was 
twenty  years  ago/  After  a  pause  the  Bey  exclaimed  : 
^  1  know  this  admiral ;  he  is  the  same  one  who,  in  the 
war  with  Sidi  Jusef,  of  Trnblis,  burned  the  frigate'  [the 
JP/iiladelpkia].  ^ The  same.'  'Hum!  Why  do  they 
send  wild  young  men  to  treat  for  peace  with  old  pow- 
ers! Then,  you  Americans  do  not  speak  the  truth. 
You  went  to  war  with  England,  a  nation  with  a  gVeat 
fleet,  and  said  you  took  her  frigates  in  equnl  fight. 
Honest  people  always  speak  the  truth.'  *  Well,  sir,  and 
that  was  true.  Do  you  see  that  tall  ship  in  the  bay  fiy- 
ing  a  blue  flag  ?   It  is  the  Ouerriere,  taken  from  the  Brit- 
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ish.     That  one  near  Ihe  small  island,  the  Macedonians^ 
was  also  captured  by  Decatur  on  equal  terms*      Th€ 
sloop  near  Cape  Carthage,  the  PeacocA%  was  also  takei 
in  battle.'    The  Bey  laid  dowTi  the  telescope,  repose 
on  his  cushions,  and,  with  a  small  tortoise-shell  coml 
set  with  diaaiunds,  cooibed  his  beard.     A  small  vessel 
got  under  way  and  came  near  the  batteries  ;  a  pinnace 
with  a  few  men  rowed  toward  the  harbor,  and  a  maul 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor  was  taking  soundings,  ^ 
It  was  Decatur/' 

The  Bey  decided  to  accept  the  terms,  and  afterwaixi 
received  Decatur  with  every  mark  of  respect.  A  brother 
of  the  Prime  Minister  brought  the  money,  and,  turning 
angrily  upon  the  British  consul,  said:  *'You  see,  sir, 
what  Tunis  is  obliged  to  pay  fur  your  insolence.  You 
should  feel  ashamed  of  the  disgrace  you  have  brought 
upon  us.  I  ask  you  if  you  think  it  just,  first  to  violate 
our  neutrality  and  then  leave  us  to  be  destroyed  or  pay 
for  your  aggressions?" 

Prom  this  port  Decatur  proceeded  to  Tripoli,  where 
he  dropped  anchor  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  with  his 
usual  straightforwardness   came  to  the  object  of  his 
mission.    Ilis  terms  with  the  Bashaw  were  tliirty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  two  prizes  of  the  Abellino  seized  hy^4 
the  British  cruiser  PaiiUna^  a  salute  of  thirty-one  gun^^ 
from  the  Bashaw's  castle  to  the  flag  at  the  American 
consulate,  and  that  the  negotiations  take  place  in  the 
Guerritre.     At  first  the  Bashaw  put  on  a  bold  front, 
and,  assembling  his  twenty  tliousand  Arabs,  manned      | 
his  batteries  and  threatened  to  declare  war ;  but  when 
he  heai'd  of  the  treatment  Algiers  and  Tunis  ha<l  re-     i 
ceived  he  promptly  changed  his  demeanor,  the  morfliH 
speedily  when  he  observed  the  American  squadron 
making  preparations  to  renew  the  scenes  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  1804,     The  Governor  of  "^rripoli  boarded 
the  Guerriere  with  full  power  to  neg'otiate.     On  the 
assurance  of  the  American  consul    t^at    twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  would  cover  the  Iosm  of  the  piizes, 
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)ecatur  consented  to   this  reduction j  provided  that 
m  Christians   held  by  the  Bashaw  as  slaves  be  re- 
Based.      "Two  of   these   slaves  were  Danish  yooths, 
Bonn  try  men  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Nissen,  who  had  been 
indefatigable  in  exercising  kind  offices  toward  the 
■officers  of  the  PhiladelpJiia  while  they  were  captives 
^in  Tripoli-     The  others  were  Sicilians,  being  a  gentle- 
lan  with  Ms  wife  and  children  who  had  been  captured 
3gether  and  involved  in  one  common  misfortune.'** 
These  conditions  having  been  acceded  toby  the  Bashaw 
and  the  money  handed  over,  the  Guerriere^s  band  was 
landed,  and  treated  the  natives  to  a  purely  American 
rendering  of  "  Hail,  Columbia !  " 

Having  adjusted  the  difficulties  with  the  Barbary 
States  in  true  man-of-war  style,  Decatur  sailed  for 
Jiciiy  and  landed  the  ca|itives,  and  the  rest  of  the 
jnadron  made  for  Gibraltar.  While  the  Guerriere 
ras  beating  down  tbe  coast  from  Carthagena  alone, 
icainst  a  moderate  breeze,  she  met  the  remainder  of 
the  Algerian  squadron,  which  had  put  into  Malta. 
fearing  that  the  treacherous  Moors  might  be  tempted 
renew  hostUities  uoder  such  favorable  circumstances, 
Jap  tain  Decatur  cleared  for  action,  and,  collecting  his 
?w  un  the  quarter-deck,  addressed  them  as  follows : 
My  lads,  those  feUows  are  appronching  us  io  a  threat- 
ling  manner.  We  have  whipped  them  into  a  treaty, 
and  if  the  treaty  is  to  be  broken  let  them  break  it.  Be 
ireful  of  yourselves.  Let  any  man  fire  without  orders 
It  the  peril  of  his  life.  But  let  them  lire  fii^t  if  they 
will,  and  we'll  take  the  whole  of  them,"  The  crew  was 
sent  back  to  quarters  and  all  was  expectation  and 
^silence,  while  care  w^as  taken  not  to  approach  too  near 
^■he  primed  and  leveled  guns,  lest  they  might  be  ac- 
^^■identally  discharged.  On  canie  the  Algerian  ships  in 
Httne  of  battle,  seven  in  all — four  frigates  and  three 
Bhioops.    They  passed  close  to  the  Guerriere  in  orainons 
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sileoce,  imtil  their  last  ship,  the  admirars,  drew  near 
and  hailed,  ''  Bove  andante  ("  (Where  are  you  going  i) 
To  this  Decatur  defiantly,  replied  '*Dove  mi  place" 
(Where  it  pleases  me).  Nothing  followed  this  grutf  re- 
tort, and  the  ships  continued  on  their  courses. 

On  the  6th  of  October  Captain  Decatur's  squadron 
assembled  at  Gibraltar,  where  it  found  the  vessels 
under  Captain  Bainbridge :  the  74-gim  ship  of  the  line 
Independence,  the  44-gun  frigate  United  States^  the 
36-gun  frigate  Congress^  the  IS-gun  sloop  of  war  Eriey 
the  16'gnn  brig  Boxer ^  the  IB-gun  brig  Chippewa^  the 
IC-gun  brig  Saranac,  the  12-gun  schooner  Enterjyrise^ 
the  12-gun  brig  Firefly  and  the  6  gun  sloop  Lynx. 
The  imposing  appearance  presented  by  the  two  squad- 
rons united  at  England's  impregnable  stronghold  so 
soon  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  occasioned  no  lit- 
tle chagrin  in  the  British  garrison,  and  caused  some 
merriment  among  tlie  Spanish  and  foreign  residents. 
They  took  delight  in  pointing  out  the  Ouerriere^  the 
Macedonian^  the  Kpervier  and  the  Boxer— warned  long 
associated  with  British  naval  supremacy,  but  now  calmly 
flying  American  colors  under  the  frowning  Rock  of  Gil)- 
raltar  and  before  the  sTillen  faces  of  its  garrison.  The 
frequent  recurrence  of  such  names  as  Java,  Erie,  Cham- 
plain,  Peacock,  Ontario,  Penguin,  Frolic,  Reindeer, 
Avon^  Cyane  and  Levant,  gave  rise  to  much  ill  feeling 
and  brought  about  several  duels.  English  officials  had 
circulated  a  report  that  the  Americans  were  not  allowed 
to  build  ships  of  the  line,  but  the  appearance  of  the 
noble  Independence  contradicted  them. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
on  reflection,  would  calmly  submit  to  the  unusual  con- 
ditions of  his  American  treaty  without  many  regrets, 
Sctme  of  the  consuls  of  European  nations  at  Algiers  also 
were  mortified  at  the  affair,  and  encouraged  the  Dey  in 
the  belief  that  '*it  was  disgraceful  to  the  Faithful  to 
humble  themselves  before  Christian  dogs"  in  this  man- 
ner.   The  discontent  of  the  Dey  w^as  further  increased  by 
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the  treaty  that  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  with  Lord 
Exmouth,  shortly  after  Decatiirs  sqiiadrrm  left  Algiers. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  British  squadron 
consisted  of  six  line  of  battle  ships,  two  frigates,  three 
sloops  of  war,  a  bomb  ship  and  several  transports,  he 
consented  to  pay  neai*ly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  twelve  thousand  Neapolitan  and  Sardinian  captives* 
Encouraged  by  this  ** diplomatic  victory"  over  L<3rd 
Exmouth,  the  Dey  became  bolder,  and  on  the  departure 
of  the  English  ships,  the  American  consul,  William  Sha- 
ler,  had  an  audience  with  the  Dey  and  gave  him  the 
copy  of  Decatur's  treaty  that  had  been  ratitied  by  the 
Senate  and  was  brought  out  in  the  Java,  Captain  Oliver 
Hazard  Peiry.  The  Dey  affected  not  to  understand 
why  it  was  necessary  to  "  ratify ''  a  treaty,  and  said  he 
l>elieved  it  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  United  States 
Government.  He  was  indignant  because  a  brig  cap- 
tured by  Captain  Decatur  on  the  coast  of  Spain  within 
ihe  three-milt^  limit  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  Span- 
Bh  authorities.  The  Dey  abruptly  terminated  the  con- 
ference l>y  remarking  that  the  Americans  ''were  un- 
rorthy  of  his  coniidence/'  The  next  day  he  refused 
o  hold  another  audience  with  Mr,  Shaler,  and  referred 
him  to  the  vizier,  who  returned  the  ratified  treaty  with 
suiting  expressions,  upon  which  Mr.  Shaler  hauled 
own  his  flag  and  went  aboard  the  Jar^a.  In  antici- 
tion  of  some  troulde  of  this  sort  a  squadron  had 
n  collected  off  Algiers :  the  44-gun  frigate  United 
aieg^  Captain  John  Shaw  ;  the  3r>-gnn  frigate  Constel' 
/an  Captain  Charles Grordon  ;  the44-giin  frigate /ai?a; 
If*  18- gun  sloop  of  war  Erie^  Master- Commandant 
rilliam  Crane:  the  18*gun  sloop  of  war  Onfarfo,  Mas- 
r  Commandant  John  Downes.  This  squadron  sailed 
>m  Port  Mahon  early  in  April  and  arrived  before  Al- 
iers  on  the  Stli  of  Ai>riL  When  the  Americans  heard 
the  action  of  the  Dey  they  drew  up  their  squadron 
n  a  po!^ition  to  bombard  the  Algerian  war  ships  at  the 
lu^A*'.     Arrangements  also  were  made  for  a  night  at- 
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tack.  All  the  boats  in  the  squadron,  with  twelve  hun- 
dred volunteers,  were  divided  into  two  tiotOlas,  one  of 
whi^'h  was  to  attack  the  water  battery  and  spike  the 
gons  while  the  other  was  to  carry  the  land  batteries* 
Ladders  were  prepared  for  scaling  the  walls,  and  cut* 
lasses  and  boarding-pikes  were  sharpened.  Captain 
Gordon  was  to  command  the  expedition,  and  Captain 
Perry  to  be  second  in  command.  But  on  the  night  the 
attack  was  to  be  made  the  commander  of  a  French 
frigate  discovered  the  preparations  and  informed  the 
Dey,  who  became  so  alarmed  that  he  quickly  came  to 
terms,  with  renewed  expressions  of  friendship,  and  the 
treaty  was  forniaily  signed. 

From  Algiers  the  squadron  visited  Tripoli,  Syra- 
cuse, Messina  and  Palermo.  At  the  latter  port  it  was 
learned  that  the  Bey  of  Tunis  also  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  conditions  of  Decatur's  treaty,  and  on  the  18th 
of  June  the  squadron  appeared  at  that  port,  upon 
which  the  Bey  retracted  his  warlike  utterances.  The 
United  States^  the  Constellation^  the  Erie  and  the 
Ontario^  under  the  command  of  Captain  Shaw,  were 
now  detailed  for  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  whUe 
the  remainder  of  the  American  fleet  sailed  for  America 
in  October.  Shortly  afterward  the  74-gun  ship  of  the 
line  Washington^  Captain  Isaac  Chauncey,  arrived  at 
Gibraltar  and  became  the  flagship  of  the  squadron. 
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The  success  of  the  United  States  in  secnring  its  iti- 

iependenee  of  Great  Britain  encouraged  the  Spanish 
glomes  in  America  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother 
cnontry,  and  a  long  series  of  bloody  wars  follo%ved. 
The  process  of  revolutionizing  governments,  at  best,  is 
generally  attended  by  acts  of  violence,  and  when  un- 
dertaken by  the  ignonint  and  depraved  people  of  the 
^^^rfpanlsh* American  colonies  it  led  to  rapine  and  piracy. 
I^BWhen  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised  in  these 
HproviBces  adventurers  and  outlaws  from  many  coun- 
tries flocked  to  it,  ostensibly  to  serve  against  Spain,  but 
^in  reality  attracted  by  the  prospects  of  plunder. 
W§     Shortly  after  the  second  war  between  the  United 
^States  and    Great    Britain  the  republics  of    Buenos 
^iyres  and  Venezuela  commissioned  swift-sailing  ves- 
Hbels,  manned  by  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  men,  aa 
privateers  to  prey  on  Spanish  merchantmen.     It  was 
not  long  before  these  ships  began  to  plunder  vessels  of 
neutral  nations,  and,  as  their  first  acts  of  violence  were 
not  promptly  checked,  piracy  soon  spread  to  an  alarm- 
ling  extent.     Like  their  confreres  of  the  preceding  cen- 
iry,  who  began  their  depredations  with  prayer,  these 
F* patriots  afloat''  at  first  went  to  sea  with  a  religious 
aediction  and  were  denominated  ''Brethren  of  the 
%ty     Piracy  became  so  lucrative  that  the  farmers 
Ind  salt-makers  living  near  the  sea  abandoned  their 
Uing  and  took  to  buccaneering.      Concealing  their 
Its  and  schooners  in  creeks  and  coves,  they  attacked 
isuspecting  merchantmen,  plundered  the  vessels,  and 
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after  miirderinpj  the  crews  or  setting  them  adrift,  as  th 
exigencies  of  the  occasion  required,  they  returned  h 
their  homes.  If  a  man-of-war  visited  the  scene  of  oiit*l 
rage,  or  the  civil  anthorities  made  an  investigation,  the 
buccaneers  suddenly  resumed  their  original  vocation, 
and  in  this  guise  gave  false  infonnarion.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  pirates  had  organized  themselves  into  a 
secret  service,  by  means  of  which  messages  as  to  the 
movements  of  cruisers  and  merchantmen  were  aen 
along  the  coast  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  The  local 
authorities  and  some  of  the  high  officials  connived  at 
the  nefarious  practice,  while  many  merchants  in  the 
large  cities  boldly  announced  that  they  dealt  exten- 
sively in  goods  *'at  a  peculiarly  low  figure.'^  Although 
not  every  instance  of  piracy  was  attended  by  murder, 
yet  there  were  many  cases  of  wanton  cruelty  and  cold- 
blooded butchery  that  the  cheap  novels  have  failed  to 
exaggerate.  A  drifting  hulk,  with  strong  boxes  broken 
open^  the  hold  plundered^  and  here  and  there  splashes 
of  blood  on  the  cabin  furniture  or  bulwarks,  and  putre- 
fying corpses  scattered  about  the  decks  covered  with 
sea  birds  feeding  on  the  carrion^  were  the  unmistakable 
evidences  of  their  work. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  anxious 
to  main  lain  friendly  relations  with  the  republics  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Venezuela,  which  it  had  been  the 
first  to  recognize,  but  at  the  same  time  reports  of  out- 
rages on  American  merchantmen  continued  to  come  in 
with  alarming  frequency,  and  in  1819  Captain  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  was  called  upon  to  perform  the  fl^l*^^^^ 
task  of  putting  a  stop  to  piracy  while  still  retaiijiing  the 
good  will  of  these  republics.  The  John  AdaTins^  tiag- 
ship,  the  ConsteUaUon^  Master-Commandant  Alexander 
Scammell  Wadsworth,  and  the  Nonsuch^  Li^eu tenant 
Alexander  Claxton^  were  detailed  for  this  du  ty.  The 
principal  point  to  be  obtained  from  the  Ve>nezuelan 
Government  was  a  complete  list  and  descript^  ion  of  all 
the  privateers  it  had  commissioned,  so  that  /  American 
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cruisers  would  have  less  difBculty  in  distinguishing  the 
miscreants.  Captain  Perry  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  River,  July  15,  1819,  and  as  there  were  only 
sixteen  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  he  shifted  his  flag  to 
the  Nonsuch  and  began  the  ascent  of  the  river.  He 
describes  this  journey  in  his  private  journal  as  follows : 
f**  The  sun,  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  morning, 
strikes  almost  through  you.  Mosquitoes,  sand  flies  and 
nats  cover  you^  and  as  the  sun  gets  up  higher  it  be- 
comes entirely  calm,  and  the  rays  pour  down  a  heat 
that  is  insufferable.  The  fever  that  it  creates,  together 
with  the  initation  caused  by  the  insects,  i)roduees  a 
hirst  which  is  insatiable,  to  quench  which  we  drink 
ater  at  a  temperature  of  eighty-two  degrees.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  rain  squall,  accompanied 
by  a  little  wind,  generally  takes  place.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  this  would  cool  the  air,  but  not  so,  for 
the  steam  which  anses  as  soon  as  the  sun  comes  out 
makes  the  heat  still  more  intolerable.  At  length  night 
approaches,  and  we  go  close  inshore  and  anchor.  Myr- 
ds  of  mosquitoes  and  gnats  come  off  to  the  vessel  and 
mpel  ns  to  sit  over  strong  smoke  created  by  burning 
kum  and  tar,  rather  than  endure  their  terrible  stings, 
until,  wearied  and  exhausted,  we  go  to  bed  to  endure 
new  torroents.  Shut  up  in  the  berth  of  a  small  cabin, 
if  there  is  any  air  stirring  not  a  breath  of  it  can  reach 
f*.  The  mosquitoes,  more  persevering,  f(jllow  us  and 
annoy  us  the  whole  night  by  their  noise  and  liites,  un- 
til, almost  mad  with  the  heat  and  pain,  we  rise  to  go 
through  the  same  troubles  the  next  day." 

On  reaching  Angostura,  three  hundred  miles  up  the 
river,  July  26th,  Captain  Perry  asked  for  the  list  of 
commissioned  privateers,  and  said  that  tlie  American 
Mhooner  Brutus^  commanded  by  Nicholas  Joly,  had 
Vk  illegally  condemned  and  sold  in  a  Venezuelan 
rt  President  Bolivar  being  away  with  the  army, 
ice*President  Bon  Antonio  Francisco  Zea  gave  the 
merican  oflicer  an  audience  and  promised  to  furnish 
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the  desired  mfortnaHon  in  a  few  days.  At  that  time  the 
town  was  afflicted  with  fever,  and  two  Englishmen,  liv- 
ing in  the  honse  with  Captain  Perry,  died  from  it.  Tlie 
crew  of  the  Nonsuch  became  sicklyj  while  the  Creoles 
were  dying  almost  every  day.  The  surgeon  of  the 
Nonsuch  also  was  taken  down  with  the  fever.  But 
still  Perry  remained  in  the  plague-stricken  place  day 
after  day,  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  communications. 
The  natives  of  the  place  were  opposed  to  the  Americans 
and  friendly  to  the  English,  and  paragraphs  from  Eng- 
lish papers  hostile  to  the  United  States  were  trans- 
lated and  printed.  On  the  11th  of  August  Captain 
Perry  received  an  official  reply  to  his  demand,  in  which 
indemnity  was  promised*  The  Mce-President  urged 
him  to  remain  until  August  14th,  in  order  to  attend  a 
dinner  to  be  given  in  his  honor  in  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  spite  of  the  danger,  Captain  Perry  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  remain  in  the  fever-stricken  place,  as  he 
feared  a  refusal  might  give  offense. 

He  sailed  from  Angostura  on  the  15th,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  reached  the  bar,  where  he  was  detained 
by  a  strong  southwest  breeze.  During  the  night  occa- 
sional dashes  of  spray  fell  over  the  Nonsuch^  and,  de- 
scending the  companionway,  fell  on  Captain  Perry,  who 
was  sleeping  in  his  berth,  but  did  not  arouse  him.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  awoke  with  a  chilly  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  showed  all  rhe  symptoms  of  the 
dreaded  fever,  and  on  the  24th  of  August  he  died  aboard 
ship  just  as  the  Nonsiieh  reached  Port  of  Spain,  Trini- 
dad. It  happened  that  many  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  British  regiment  stationed  at  this  place  had  served 
in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  and  entertained  the  highest 
respect  for  Captain  Perry,  and  remembered  his  kind- 
nesses to  them  when  they  were  his  prisoners.  When 
it  was  known  that  he  was  about  to  visit  Tripidad,  ex- 
tensive preparations  were  made  to  give  himi  a  cordial 
reception  ;  and  when  the  dead  body  of  the^  American 
commander  was  brought  ashore  the  prei>a4-ation8  for 
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festivity  were  changed  into  mourning.  Captain  Perry 
was  buried  with  the  highest  civic  and  military  honors, 
Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  the  governor,  attending  the  fune- 
ral with  his  entire  suite.  Perry^s  body  afterward  was 
removed  to  Newport,  R,  1/ 

It  was  not  until  1821  that  piracy  became  so  general 
n  the  West  Indies  as  to  compel  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  take  vigorous  measures  against  it.  In  the 
I  autumn  of  this  year  the  following  vessels  were  detailed 
for  service  in  the  West  Indies  The  18- gun  sluop  of 
^ar  Ilornet^  Master- Commandant  Robert  Henley ; 
the  12-gun  brig  Enterprise,  Lieutenant  Lawrence 
Kearny;  the  12-gun  brig  aS^?^//^/  the  12-gun  schooner 
Shark  f  the  12-gun  schooner  Porpoise,  Lieutenant 
James  Ramage ;  the  12-gun  schooner  Orampfi^^  Lieu- 

I  tenant  Fmncis  Hoyt  Gregory  ;   and   three  gunboats. 
Considering  the  extent  to  which  piracy  had  grown,  the 
innumemble   hiding  places    in   which    the  manuiders 
could  conceal  themselves  and  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  officials,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  this  force 
would  accomplish  much.     Yet  great  activity  was  dis- 
^|»layed  by  the  commanders  of  these  vessels,  and  Lieu- 
^ptenant  Kearny,  while  cruising  off  Cape  Antonio,  Octo- 
ber 16th,  came  upon  four  piratical  craft  in  the  act  of 
[dundering  three  American  merc!iantmen.     As  the  ves- 
sels were  close  inshore,  where  there  was  not  enough 
ater  for  the  Enterprue  to  follow,  Lieutenant  Kearny 
iromptly  manned  five  boats  and  sent  them  to  the  res- 
|cue.     On  the  ai>proach  of  the  Americans  the  bucca- 
eers,  aft-er  setting  fire  to  tw^o  of  the  schooners,  made 
to  escape.     Two  of  their  schooners  and  one  sloop, 
about  furty  men  aboard,  were  captured  and 
.ken  to  Charleston.  A  month  later  Lieutenant  Kearny 
eatroyed  a  resort  of  the  pirates  near  Cape  Antonio, 

*  On  N^ovemher  10,  1825,  Thomas  Macdonoiijc:li,  the  herf>  of  the  battle 

Xjike  Chiiraplain,  died  at  sea,  ten  days  out  from  Gibndtar,  homeward 

After  the  War  of  1812  he  was  active  in  the  service,  and  had  just 

\  ffli«ved  of  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  when  he  died* 
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and  on  the  21st  of  December  he  captured  a  piratical 
schooner,  but  its  crew  of  twenty-five  men  escaped. 
While  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  the  Enterprise^  on 
the  0th  of  March,  1822,  captured  four  barges  and 
three  launches  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  In 
the  meantime,  October  29,  1821,  Master-Commandant 
Robert  Henley,  in  the  Hornet^  captured  the  schooner 
Moscow^  which  he  sent  into  Norfolk  ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1829,  the  Porpoise^  Lieutenant  Ramage,  cap- 
tured six  pimtical  schooners  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba. 
Burning  live  of  these  vessels,  he  manned  the  sixth  and 
succeeded  in  securing  three  pirates.  He  also  directed 
a  detachment  of  forty  men,  under  Lieutenant  Curtis, 
to  land  and  destroy  a  rendezvous  of  the  pimtes  in  the 
woods, 

Ph-acy  in  the  West  Indies  had  become  too  wide- 
spread to  be  checked  by  a  few  captures,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1822  the  American  squadron  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Captain  James  Biddle,  and  was 
i*e-enforced  by  the  38-gun  frigate  MacedoniaTi^  Hag- 
slop ;  the  30-gun  frigate  Congress ;  the  28-gun  cor- 
vette John  Adams  ;  the  18-gun  sloop  of  war  PraeocAr, 
Master-Commandant  Stephen  Cassia  ;  and  the  12-gun 
schooner  Alligator^  Lieutenant  William  Howard  Allen, 
One  of  the  tirst  captures  made  by  this  squadron  was 
effected  by  the  SharK\  Lieutenant  Matthew  Calbraith 
Perry,  and  the  Grampus ^  Lieutenant  Gregory.  In 
June  these  little  cruisers  overtook  and  after  a  sharp 
fight  captured  the  notorious  pirate  Ikindiira  B'San- 
garej  and  another  piratical  craft.  Meeting  the  Cojir 
gress  at  sea,  July  24th,  they  put  all  the  prisoners 
aboard  the  frigate,  while  the  Shark  and  tie  Grampus 
continued  their  cruise,  and  before  the  seas  on  was  over 
Lieutenant  Perry  captured  five  buccaneering  craft. 
Near  St.  Croix  the  Grampus  captured  the  famous 
pirate  brig  Pandrita,  a  vessel  of  suimrior  force. 

While  cruisiug  on  this  station,  August  16,  1822,  the 
Grampus  chased  a  brigantine  that  was  fljjing  Spanish 
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colors,  but,  believing  her  to  be  a  pirate,  Lieutenant 
Gregory  insisted  on  lier  siirreuder.  In  reply  to  Ms 
summons  he  received  a  discharge  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry, which  was  promptly  returned,  and  in  less  than 
four  minutes  the  stranger  hauled  down  her  flag.  On 
boarding,  she  was  found  to  be  the  privateer  Palmira^ 
of  Porto  Rico,  which  had  recently  plundered  the 
American  schooner  Coquette.  The  prize  carried  one 
long  18*pounder  and  eight  short  IB-pounders,  with  a 
crew  of  eighty-eight  men,  of  whom  one  w^as  killed  and 
six  were  wounded.  The  Grampus  was  uninjured. 
The  Palmira  was  one  of  the  many  vessels  sailing  with 
a  privateer's  commission  that  had  resorted  to  piracy  as 
the  shortest  road  to  wealth.  On  the  28tli  and  30th  of 
September  the  PeacocA\  Master-Commandant  Stephen 
■^Ca^sin,  captured  five  piratical  cmft* 

This  success  w^as  followed,  November  8th ,  by  a 
spirited  attack  on  three  piratical  schooners.  While 
lying  in  the  harbor  of  Matanzas,  Lieutenant  Allen,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Argus-Peliean  tight, 
in  1813,  heard  that  three  schooners  tiying  the  black 
flag  and  manned  by  about  three  hundred  men  were 
forty-five  miles  up  the  coast,  with  five  mercliantmen  in 
.their  possession.  Promptly  getting  under  way,  Lieu- 
tenant Allen  came  upon  the  buccaneers  on  the  following 
day,  and  as  the  shoal  water  prevented  the  Alligator 

I  from   closing  on   them   the  boats  were  ordered   out. 
The  pinites  immediately  made  sail,  and  at  the  same 
time  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  pursuing  boats.     One  of 
their  musket  shot  struck  Lieutenant  Allen  in  the  head 
while  he  was  standing  in  his  boat  (which  was  in  ad- 
,       vance  of  the  others)  animating  his  men  by  liis  example, 
■Land  soon  afterw^ard  another  ball  entered  his  l>reast,  and 
^'in  a  few  hours  he  died.     The  Americans  continued  the 
cliuse  and  captured  one  of  the  schooners,  besides  re- 
capturing the  five  merchant  vessels.     The  pirates  did 
8 wait  to  be  boarded,  but  took  to  their  boats  and  es- 
ii  with  their  two  remaining  schooners,  not,  however, 
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without  a  loss  of  fourteen  killed  and  a  large  number  of 
wonnded.  The  Amerieau  loss  was  three  killed,  two 
mortally  wounded  and  three  injured*  The  captured 
schooner  nmunted  one  long  12-pounder,  two  long  6- 
poundem,  and  four  light  guns.  Lieutenant  Allen  waaj 
born  in  Hudgon,  N.  Y,,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1790, 
and  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  January  1,  1808. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  July  24, 
1817,  and  displayed  great  gallantry  in  the  Argus-Peli- 
can  fight,  lialleck  wrote  a  poem  on  his  death.  In 
the  night  of  November  19th  the  Alligator  was  lost  on 
Carysford  Reef,  but  her  oflScers  and  crew  were  saved. 

The  service  in  which  the  American  squadron  was 
engaged  was  peculiarly  hazardous  and  exhausting. 
Much  of  the  work  was  done  in  open  boatSj  so  that  the 
men  wei-e  not  only  exposed  to  the  enemy's  bullets  but 
to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  while  the  cruisers  wei*e 
continually  in  danger  of  hurricanes  and  wreck  on  the 
treaeherous  shoals.  From  the  proximity  to  swamps  and 
sickly  localities,  fever  and  malaria  were  not  the  least 
dangerous  of  their  foes.  The  connivance  of  the  local 
authorities  ennbled  many  pirates  to  escape  when 
chased  to  shore,  and  it  was  only  with  considerable  di- 
plomacy that  Captain  Biddle  secured  permission  to 
laud  and  pursue  them  into  their  haunts.  It  became 
more  and  more  apparent  to  the  Grovernment  that  a 
larger  number  of  small  craft  was  necessary  for  this 
service,  because  of  the  shoal  waters  and  narrow  creeks 
in  which  the  marauders  took  refuge.  Early  in  1823 
Captain  David  Porter  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
West  India  forces,  but  before  sailing  from  the  United 
States  he  secured  five  barges  fitted  with  twenty  oars 
each  for  the  service.  They  were  appropriately  styled 
the  mosquito  fleet,  and  were  named  the  3fosguito,  the 
Gnafj  the  Midge^  the  Sandjl?/  and  the  Gallmlpper — 
insects  with  which  their  crews  were  destined  to  be  un- 
pleasantly familiar.  To  this  force  were  added  eight 
smaU  schooners  armed  vdih  three  guns  each,  namedl 
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the  Greyhound,  the  Jackal^  the  J^oXy  the  Wildcat^  tlie 
^eagUy  the  Ferrety  the  Weasel  and  the  Terrier.  A 
few  York  steam  ferry boa,t,  aboot  one  third  of  the  size 

of  the  present  vessels,  was  fitted  xip  for  the  service  and 

iiamed  the  SeaffulL  The  store  vessel  Decoys  raounting 
ix  guns  also  was  purchased.  Captain  Porter's  flag- 
hip  was  the  Peacock^  and  the  other  cruisers  under  his 
n-ders  were  the  John  Adams^  the  Hornetj  the  8park\ 
he  Oramp7is  and  the  Sharl\  The  entire  force  under 
^his  command  was  not  equal  to  three  first-rate  frigates. 
^k  Arriving  off  Porto  Rico  In  March,  1823,  Captain 
^■^ortermade  it  his  first  object  to  secure  the  co-opei*ation 
Hbf  the  local  authorities,  and  with  thnt  end  in  view  he 
dispatched  the  Oreyhouml^  Master-Commandant  John 
^orter,  March  3d,  with  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Porto 
tico.  Not  getting  a  prompt  reply,  he  sent  the  Fox^ 
lieutenant  W-  H.  Cocke»  into  the  harbor  to  inquire 
ihout  the  governor's  answer.  As  the  i^o^  was  standing 
ito  the  port  a  shot  was  fired  over  her  from  the  fort, 
ind  as  she  did  not  immediately  heave  to  another  shot 
rai5  fired,  which  killed  Lieutenant  Cocke,  The  fort 
followed  this  up  with  four  other  shot,  when  the  Fox 
ime  to  anchor  under  its  guns.  On  making  an  in- 
[utry,  Captain  Porter  was  informed  that  the  governor 
ras  absent  and  had  left  orders  to  the  commander  of 
^the  fort  to  allow  no  suspicious  vessels  to  enter,  and  it 
^kras  in  pursuance  of  this  order  that  the  Fox  had  been 
^■tred  upon.  It  was  the  geneml  belief  of  the  American 
Hbfficers  that  the  act  was  a  retaliation  for  the  capture  of 
the  Palmira.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  nothing  further  was  done. 

kThe  American  naval  force  was  now  divided  so  as  to 
ronr  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  of  St.  Domingo 
nd  Cuba,  after  which  the  vessels  were  to  rendezvous 
t  Key  West,  where  Captain  Porter  intended  to  build 
hospitals  and  storehouses  and  to  make  it  his  headquar- 
ters.    In  carrying  out  tins  programme,  the  Greyhound^ 
itenant  lav^Tence  Kearny,  and  the  Beagle^  Ideuten- 
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ant  J.  T*  Newton,  came  upon  a  nest  of  pirates  at  Cape 
Cruz  and  destroyed  eight  of  their  boats,  besides  a  bat- 
tery mounting  a  4-pounder  and  two  swivels.  This  was 
not  done  without  a  fierce  struggle,  and  the  wife  of  the 
pirate  chief  fought  with  desperate  ferocity  before  she 
was  overpowered,  while  her  children  kindled  fires  to 
warn  other  piratical  resorts  in  the  neighborhood. 
Many  human  bones  and  quantities  of  stolen  merchan- 
dise were  found  in  a  cave  near  by.  Midshipman  David 
Glasgow  Parragut,  who  commanded  the  landing  party, 
gives  a  gmphic  description  of  this  attack  in  his  Jour- 
nal as  follows : 

"Cruising  all  through  the  Jardines  and  around  the 
Isle  of  Pines  we  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  coast,  but 
nothing  occurred  until  one  day  when  we  were  anchored 
oflf  Cape  Cruz  in  company  with  the  Beagle.  Keamy 
and  Newtun  went  on  shore  in  one  of  the  boats  to  see  if 
there  w^as  any  game  in  the  neighborhood.  The  boat's 
crew  was  armed  as  usual,  and  had  been  on  shore  but 
a  short  time  w^hen  a  man  suddenly  crossed  the  path. 
Prom  his  suspicious  appearance  one  of  the  sailors, 
named  McCabe,  leveled  his  gun  at  the  stranger  and 
was  about  to  pull  the  trigger,  w^hen  his  arm  was  aiTested 
by  Kearny,  w^ho  asked  what  he  was  aiming  at,      *A 

d d  pkate,  sir,'  w\is  the  response.     'How  do  you 

know?*  'By  his  rig,'  said  the  man  promptly.  By 
this  time  the  fellow  had  disappeared  ;  but  our  men 
had  scarcely  taken  their  seats  in  the  boat  in  readiness 
to  shove  oflf,  when  they  received  a  full  volley  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  dense  w^oods  or  chaparml.  The  fire 
was  returned  as  soon  as  possible,  but  with  no  eflfect  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertainedj  the  pirates  being  well  con- 
cealed behind  the  buvshes.  On  board  tliie  €rre^/hound 
we  could  hear  the  firings  but  could  renlder  no  assist* 
ance,  as  Lieutenant  Kearny  had  the  only  .availalile  boat 
belonging  to  the  vesseL  Kearny  reached  us  at  dark,  re- 
lated his  adventure,  and  ordered  me  to  I  >e  in  readiness 
to  land  with  a  party  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
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**The  schooner  was  to  warp  up  inside  the  rocks  to 
Icover  the  attacking  party.    I  landed^  accompanied  by 
[Mr,  Harrison,  of  the  Beagle^  the  marines  of  both  ves- 
sels, numbering  twelve  men,    and  the   stewards  and 
boys,  making  in  all  a  force  of  seventeen.     We  had  or- 
Iders  to  keep  back  from  the  beach,  that  we  might  not  be 
'mistaken  for  pirates  and  receive  the  lire  of  the  vessels. 
We  were  all  ignorant  of  the  topography  of  the  coast, 
land  when  we  landed  found   ourselves  on  a  narrow 
'  strip  of  land  covered  with  a  thick  and  almrtst  impass- 
able chaparral,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  la- 
goon*     With  great  difficulty  we  made  our  way  through 
marsh  and  bramble,  clearing  a  passage  with  cutlasses, 
tUl  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon.     We  were 
compelled  to  show  ourselves  on  the  beach  at  this  point, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  fired  upon  from  the  (rrey- 
^outkI^  but  luckily,  covered  with  mud  as  I  was,  Lien- 
it  Kearny  with  his  glass  made  out  my  ejTaulet  and 
iediately  sent  boats  to  transport  us  across  to  the 
=?rn  shore.      We  found    tlie    country  there  very 
rocky,  and  the  rock  was  honeycombed  and  had  the 

t appearance  of  iron,  with  sharp  edges.  The  men  from 
the  Beagle  joined  us,  which  increased  uiy  force  to 
about  thirty  men.  The  captain,  in  the  meantime, 
"winhing  to  be  certain  as  to  the  character  of  the  men 
who  had  tired  on  him  the  previous  evening,  pulled 
boldly  up  again  in  his  boat  with  a  Hag  flying.  Scarce- 
ly was  he  within  musket  range  when  from  under  the 
bluffs  of  the  cape  he  received  a  volley  of  musketry 
and  a  discharge  from  a  4*pound  swivel.  There  was  no 
longer  any  duubt  in  the  matter,  and,  considering  that 
tlie  enemy  had  too  large  a  force  to  imperil  his  whole 
command  on  shore,  Kearny  decided  to  re-embark  all 
but  my  original  detachment,  and  I  was  ordered  to 
^w  attack  the  pirates  in  the  rear  while  the  schooners  at- 
^Ptacked  them  in  front.  The  pirates  had  no  idea  that 
our  schooners  could  get  near  enough  to  reach  them, 
i      but  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  for,  by  pulling  along 
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among  the  rocks,  our  people  were  soon  able  to  bring 
their  guns  to  bear  on  the  bluffs,  which  caused  a  scat- 
tering among  the  miscreants.     My  i^arty  all  this  time  I 
was  struggling  through  the  thicket  that  covered  the ' 
rocksj  the  long,  sharp  thorns  of  the  cactus  giving  us  a  ^ 
great  deal  of  ti'ouble.     Then  there  was  a  scrubby  thorn  \ 
bush,  so  thick  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  air,  rendering 
it  next  to  imi)ossible  to  get  along  any  faster  than  we  I 
could  hevr  our  way  with  the  cutlasses.     The  heat  had 
become  so  intense  that  Lieutenant  Somerville,  who  had 
accompanied  us,   fainted.     Our  progress  was  so  slow 
that  by  the  time  the  beach  was  reached  the   pirates 
were  out  of  sight*     Now  and  then  a  fellow  would  be 
seen  in  full  run,  and  apparently  fall  down  and  dis- 
appear from  view.     We  caught  one  old  man  in  thia^ 
difficult  chase, 

"  Our  surprise  was  very  great,  on  returning  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  place  lately  vacated  by  the  pi- 
rates, to  find  that  they  had  several  houses,  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feet  long,  concealed  from  view,  and  a 
dozen  boats  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  tur- 
tling  and  fishing  as  well  as  for  pirating.  An  immense 
cave  was  discovered,  filled  with  plunder  of  various 
kinds,  including  many  articles  marked  with  English 
labels,  with  saddles  and  costumes  worn  by  the  higher 
classes  of  Sjianish  peasants.  In  the  vicinity  were 
found  several  of  these  caves,  in  which  a  thousand  men 
might  have  concealed  themselves  and  held  the  strong 
position  against  a  largely  superior  force.  We  con- 
tented ourselves  with  burning  their  houses  and  carry* 
ing  off  the  plunder,  cannon  etc.,  and  returned  to  the 
vessel.  The  only  man  we  captured,  who  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  leper,  was  allowed  to  go. 

''My  only  prize  on  this  occasion  was  a  large  black 
monkey,  which  I  took  in  single  combat.  He  bit  me 
through  the  arm,  but  had  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
In  our  first  march  through  the  swamp  our  shoes  be- 
came much  softened,  and  in  the  last  many  were  com- 
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pletely  cut  from  the  feet  of  the  men.  Fortunately  for 
myself  J  I  had  put  on  a  pair  of  pegged  negro  brogans 
and  got  along  pretty  well,  while  some  of  my  comrades 
suffered  severely.  One  of  the  officers  lost  his  shoe  in 
the  swamp,  and  one  of  the  men,  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
cover it,  was  mired  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner— one 
arm  and  one  leg  in  the  mud  and  one  arm  and  one  leg 
in  the  air.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  ridiculous  appear- 
ance we  made  when  we  got  to  the  shore.  My  panta- 
loons were  glued  to  my  legs,  my  jacket  was  torn  to 
shreds,  and  I.  was  loaded  with  mud.  The  men  under 
Somerville  saluted  me  as  their  commander,  but  the 
sight  was  too  much  for  all  hands  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eitil  burst  of  laughter.  Another  ridiculous  incident  of 
the  expedition  may  as  well  be  mentioned.  When  we 
had  advanced  about  half  a  mile  into  the  thicket  I  or- 
dered a  halt,  to  await  tiie  preconcerted  signal  gun  from 
the  schooner  to  posh  forward  as  mpidly  as  possible. 
At  this  moment  I  heard  a  great  noise  in  our  rear,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  pirates  might  be  behind  us 
in  force.  In  forming  my  men  to  receive  the  attack 
from  that  direction,  I  made  a  most  animated  speech, 
encouniging  them  to  fight  bravely,  but  had  scarcely 
concluded  my  harangue  when,  to  my  great  relief,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  noise  proceeded  fi'om  about 
ten  thousand  land  crabs  making  their  way  through  the 
briers.**  * 

About  the  1st  of  April  the  Fox,  XlieJaeJcal,  the  Gal- 
Unipper  and  the  Mosqnito^  under  the  orders  of  Master- 
Commandant  Cassin,  kept  guard  on  the  northwestern 
coast  of  Cuba  and  gave  convoy  to  a  large  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen. Hearing  that  a  suspicioosdooking  vessel 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  Master-Commandant  Cassin 
dispatclied  the  Oallimpj^er,  Lieutenant  Cornelius  Kin- 
chUcje  Stribling,  in  search  of  it.  In  the  early  dawn  of 
April  8th  Lieutenant  Stribling  discovered  a  strange 
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craft  working  close  iDshore,  and  opened  fire  on  her  with 
musketry  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  to.  The  | 
stranger  responded  with  a  discharge  of  round  shot, 
grape  and  small  arms,  at  the  same  time  making  stren- 
uous eflForts  to  escape,  but  finally  she  was  compelled  to 
run  ashore,  and  all  her  men,  except  two  who  escaped, 
w^ere  killed.  The  prize  was  the  fast-sailing  schooner 
Piloty  of  Norfolk,  armed  with  a  long  12-pounder,  and 
had  been  captured  by  the  pirates  only  eight  days  be- 
fore. The  leader  of  the  pirates  was  the  notorious 
Domingo,  who  showed  a  "nice  sense  of  honor ^  by 
forwarding  to  Captain  Porter  and  his  officers  letters 
that  he  had  found  in  the  Pilot,  remarking  that  he  did 
not  **  wish  to  deprive  them  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  their  friends." 

About  the  same  time  that  Master-Commandant  Cas- 
sia captured  the  Pilots  he  desti'oyed  sevend  resorts  of 
the  pirates  and  three  of  their  schooners.  Entering  a 
bay  noted  as  a  rendezvous  for  pii'ates,  he  discovered 
a  felucca  standing  out,  which,  on  being  chased,  ran 
ashore  and  her  crew  escaped  into  the  woods.  It  was  a 
newly  coppered  boat  propelled  by  sixteen  oars,  and 
evidently  was  just  setting  out  on  its  firat  marauding 
expedition.  , 

Lieutenant  Newell,  while  cruising  with  the  ferret 
in  the  vicinity  of  Matanziis,  discovered  a  heavily  armed 
barge  in  a  bay  and  sent  his  only  boat  to  i^'ectvnnoiter. 
Scarcely  had  the  boat  got  within  musket  sjjhot  when  a 
number  of  pirates  on  shore  ran  down  to  ^  the  water^s 
edge  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the  Am^^ericans,  and 
some  of  their  shot  took  effect  at  the  watei^'line  of  the 
boat,  so  the  party  was  compelled  to  return^  to  the  Per- 
ret.  Lieutenant  Newell  then  stood  inshor*:^,?  and  opened 
fire  on  the  barge  and  seven  boats  that  wert^?  seen  on  the 
beach ;  but  as  it  was  blowing  a  heavy  g  ale,  and  the 
Ferret  could  fire  only  when  staying,  she  8  ^>n  desisted 
and  made  sail  for  Matanzas  to  secure  anotlQier  boat.  On 
his  way  to  that  port  Lieutenant  Newell  f;aiell  in  with  an 
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English  brig,  and,  obtaining  a  boat  from  her,  he  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  attack.  Bnt  the  pirates  had 
retreated  to  a  lagoon  some  miles  inland,  taking  with 
them  all  but  two  of  their  boats. 

About  three  months  after  Cap  fain  Porter  arrived  at 
Havana  several  acts  of  piracy  were  reported,  and  he  or- 
dered the  GaUinipper^  Lieutenant  William  H.  Watson, 
and  the  MosqiiUo^  Lieutenant  William  Inman,  having 
aboareJ  five  officers  and  twenty-six  men  in  all,  to  cniise 
around  the  island  and  keep  a  careful  lookout  for  the 
buccaneers*  In  carrying  out  these  instructions  Lieuten- 
ant Watson  had  reached  the  bay  where  Lieutenant  Allen 
had  been  killed  the  year  before,  when  a  large  topsail 
schooner,  and  a  launch  filled  ^vith  men,  were  discovered 
working  along  the  shore  toward  the  anchorage  of  sev- 
eral merchant  vessels.  Tlie  GalU nipper  and  the  3fos- 
quita  showed  their  colors  and  bore  down  on  the  stran- 
gers, upon  which  the  schooner  hoisted  the  Spanish  flag 
and  opened  a  rapid  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  made  sail 
to  escape.  In  the  long  chase  that  followed  the  Amer- 
ican barges  were  exposed  to  the  pirates'  fire.  Having 
run  close  inshore,  the  schooner  and  the  launch  anchored 
with  springs  on  their  cables,  and  made  preparations  for 
an  obstinate  defense.  Although  there  were  from  sev- 
enty to  eighty  of  the  pirates,  and  the  entire  force  of  the 
Americans  was  only  thirty-one  men,  Lieutenant  Watson 
gave  the  order  to  attack,  and  in  spite  of  a  hot  lire  the 
Americans,  shouting  ''Hurrah  for  Allen!*'  dashed  at 
the  buccaneers  and  drove  them  into  the  sea.  Not  wait- 
to  take  possession  of  the  prizes,  the  GaUhirppeT 
*alid  the  Mosquito  sailed  past,  and  were  soon  in  the 
midst  of  the  swimmers,  and,  laying  about  right  and 
left,  exterminated  several  dozens  of  them.  With  the 
aid  of  the  local  authorities,  nearl}^  all  the  miscreants 
were  either  killed  or  captured.  None  of  the  Americans 
were  injured.  The  schooner  proved  to  be  the  Catalina^ 
mounting  one  long  9-ponnder  and  three  6-pounders, 
commanded  by  Diabolito,  or  Little  Devil,  a  notorious 
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pirate  of  the  West  Indies,  who,  on  refusing  to  surren- 
der, was  killed  in  the  water.  The  Catalma  had  been 
taken  recently  from  the  Spaniards,  and  was  on  her  first 
pimtical  cruise.  Lieutenant  Watson  took  five  prison- 
ers, whom  he  handed  over  to  the  authorities  when  he 
arrived  at  Havana.  Taken  altogether,  this  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  affuirs  of  the  year.  Lieutenant 
Watson  died  shortly  afterward  from  yellow  feven 

Driven  from  the  sea  l)y  the  activity  of  the  American 
naval  force,  many  of  the  freebooters  continued  their 
depredations  on  land,  and  soon  became  as  great  a  terror 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  as  they  had 
been  to  merchantmen  on  the  high  seas.  Several  estates 
near  Matanzas  were  plundered,  and  so  many  atrocities 
were  committed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cities  that  finally 
it  became  necessary  to  send  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
after  them. 

^Further  operations  against  the  pirates-  was  inter- 
rnpted  by  the  yellow  fever  that  broke  out  at  Key  West 
in  August,  1828.  Several  of  the  men  died,  and  Captain 
Porter  and  some  of  the  officers  wei'e  taken  down.  Find- 
ing that  there  was  little  chance  of  overcoming  the  dis- 
ease in  this  malarious  place,  Captain  Porter  sailed  for 
the  North  with  most  of  his  vessels,  and  after  the  men 
had  recovered  in  the  pure  air  he  returned  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  naval  operations  of 
1824  was  the  celebrated  Foxardo  affair.  On  the  26th 
of  October  Lieutenant  Charles  T.  Piatt,  of  the  Beagle^ 
learned  that  the  storehouse  of  the  American  consul  at 
St,  Thomas  had  been  broken  into  and  goods  valued  at 
five  thousand  dollars  taken  from  it.  It  was  believed 
that  tile  stolen  f>roperty  had  been  carried  to  Foxardo, 
a  small  port  on  the  eastern  end  pf  Porto  Rico.  Lien- 
tenant  Piatt  anchored  off  that  port,  and,  waiting  upon 
the  civil  authorities,  informed  them  of  his  mii^sion  and 
asked  their  assistance  in  recovering  the  plunder  and 
apprehending  the  robbers.    The  tt)wn  officers  treated 
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•him  with  great  incivility,  and  as  the  American  lieuten- 
ant had  landed  without  his  uniforra  they  demanded  his 
commission.     On  his  jiroducing  tliat  paper  it  was  pro- 
nounced a  forgery,  and  Lieutenant  Piatt  was  an-ested 
on  the  charge  of  being  a  j^irate.     He  and  Midshipman 
Robert  Ritchie,   who  accompanied  him,   were  pkiced 
I     under  arrest,  and  were  only  released  and  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  vessel  after  being  sul»jected  to  great  in- 
dignities.     On  heariog  of  this  affair,  Captain  Porter, 
having  his  flag  on  the  John  Adams^  anchored  off  the 
^^ort  with  the  Beagle  and  the  Grampus ^  and  the  boats 
^^f  the  John  Adams ^  under  the  command  of  Masler- 
[     Commandant  Alexander  James  Dallas,  mn  into  the 
harbor.     In  a  letter  dated  November  12th,  addressed 
^to  the  alcalde^  Captain  Porter  demanded  an  explana- 
^■ion  of  the  ti*eatment  the  American  officers  had  re- 
^Keived,  giving  that  magistrate  one  hour  for  an  answ^er. 
^Tlie  letter  was  sent  by  a  lieutenant  under  a  flag  of 
truce.    "While  waiting  for  an  answer,  Cai>tain  Porter 
noticed  that  preparations  were  being  made  in  a  shore 
battery  to  fire  on  him,  whereupon  he  detailed  a  detacli- 
ment  of  seamen  and  marines,  who  caplured  the  bat- 
tery and  spiked  the  guns.    Captain  Porter  n€>w  landed, 
iiitl>  after  spiking  a  2-gun  battery  that  commanded 
e  road,  he  reached  the  town  in  half  an  h*mr.     Find- 
ing that  the  people  were  prepared   to  defend  them- 
Ives,   he   halted   to   await  the  flag  of   truce.      In  a 
ort  time  the  alcalde  and  the  captain  of  the  port 
appeared  and  offered  ample  apology  to   Lieutenant 
Piatt  for  the  indi.gnities  to  which  they  had  subjected 
him,  and  expressed  regret  at  the  whole  occurrence, 
uiK)n  which  the  Americans  returned  to  their  ships. 

This  aflfair  incurred  the  disj^leasure  of  the  Tnited 
States  Government,  and,  in  an  order  dated  December 
27,  1824,  Captain  Porter  was  ordered  home,  and  on 
being  tried  by  couit-martial  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
^Tispended  from  the  service  for  six  months.  Believing 
that  he  had  been  wronged,  Captain  Porter  resigned,  and 
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entered  the  Mexican  navy,  where  he  remained  untU 
1829,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson  as 
United  Stiites  cfinsiil-general  at  Algiei*s.  Afterward  lie;, 
became  the  Minister  to  Turkey,  and  he  died  at  Pern, 
March  28,  1843.  Ilis  body  was  brought  home,  and  is 
buried  in  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Phila* 
delphia. 

The  only  other  naval  operations  in  the  West  Indies       . 
in  1824  were  the  capture,  by  the  Porpoise^  Lieutenanfr^JB 
Skinner,  of  a  schooner  which  had  been  deserted  by  its'n 
crew,  and  the  recapture  of  a  French  vessel  from  the 
pirates  by  the  Terrier,  Lieutenant  Paine,  the  pirate 
crew  escaping  to  the  shore.     On  tlie  4th  of  February, 
1825,  the  Ferret  was  capsized  in  a  squall  off  Cuba  and 
five  of  her  men  were  lost,  the  rest  of  her  crew  beinj 
rescued  by  the  BeagiiU  and  the  JaekaL 

Captain  Porter  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Lewis 
Warrington,  who  followed  out  much  the  same  plan  of 
operations  that  had  been  adopted  by  his  predecessors. 
Such  a  vigihint  watch  was  maintained  that  from  this 
time  hut  few  instances  of  piracy  were  reported.  Hear- 
ing that  a  piratical  slotjp  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St,  Thomas,  Lieutenant  John  Drake  Sloat,  of  the 
GrampuSy  who  was  cruising  in  that  vicinity,  March, 
1825,  secured  a  trading  sloop,  and,  disguising  her  as  a 
merchantman,  placed  in  her  two  lieutenants  and  twen- 
ty-three men.  The  ruse  proved  successful,  and  the 
piratical  craft  running  alongside  opened  fire,  which  the 
sloop  promptly  returned,  and  after  an  action  of  forty- 
five  minutes  the  pirates  ran  their  vessel  ashore  and  es- 
caped In  the  woods.  Ten  of  them  were  taken  prisoners. 
by  Spanish  soldiers,  and  two  were  killed.  All  the  pris- 
oners were  executed  by  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico, 
among  them  being  the  notorious  pirate  Colfrecinas.  In 
the  same  month  the  Seagull,  Lieutenant  McKeever,  and 
the  OalUnipper^  fell  in  with  the  liiitish  frigate  Bart- 
moutJi  and  two  English  armed  schooners.  Believing 
that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  a  nest  of  pirates,  Lieu- 
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tenant  McKeever  entered  into  an  arrangement  for  tlie 

co-operation  of  the  boats  of  the  frigate,  on  condition 

that  he  should  command  the  party.     While  they  were 

approaching  a  bay  on  the  afternoon  of  March  25th,  the 

masts  of  a  vessel  concealed  by  bushes  were  discovered, 

and  on  being  hailed  the  stranger  showed  Spanish  coh>rs 

and  trained  her  gnns  on  the  advancing  boats.    Leaving 

one  boat  on  guard  and  landing  with  the  rest  of  his  men, 

^_80  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  pirates  on  land,  Lien- 

^Vtenant  McKeever  ordered  the  commander  of  the  vessel 

^vto  come  ashore.     After  much  hesitation  the  leader  of 

^■the  pirates  complied,  but  immediately  attempted  to 

.      run  away.     In  the  meantime  the  men  in  the  boat  on 

^k^ard  had  boarded  the  piratical  vessel,  and  after  a 

^stubborn  resistance  overpowered  the  pirates,  their  loss 

being  eight  killed  and  nineteen  taken  prisoners.     The 

prize  carried  two  6- pounders  and  four  swivels,  and  was 

^Binanned  by  thirty-fi^e  men.     Numerous  bales  of  Amer- 

^Bcan  merchandise  were  found  concealed  in  the  bushes 

f     on  shore  and  also  in  the  hold  of  the  vesseL    The 

^■schooner  was  sailing  under  a  forged  Spanish  commis- 

^Hroq«      On  the  following  day   Lieutenant    McKeever 

^Khased  a  fore-and-aft  rigged  boat  on  shore,  the  crew 

^H|^>ing  to  the  woods. 

^^^TThls  practically  ended  the  active  oprt^tions  in  the 
West  Indies,  but,  in  order  to  impress  the  lesson  on  the 
minds  of  evil  doers,  a  squadron  was  maintained  in  those 
waters  for  several  years,  and  in  December,  1828,  oc- 
curred an  incident  that  showed  the  necessity  for  it.  In 
year  the  18-gun  sloop  of  war  JSru\  Master-Com- 
landant  Paniel  Turner,  was  ordered  to  convey  Genera! 
'illiara  Henry  Harrison,  minister  to  the  United  States 
>f  Colombia,  to  that  country.  Touching  at  the  island 
St  Barthoh>mew,  Master-Commandant  Turner  met 
le  privateer  Federal,  belonging  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
earned  that  she  had  recently  captured  an  American 
under  the  plea  that  she  had  SpanLsh  property 
jard-     The  governor  of  the  island  was  asked  to  sur- 
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render  the  Federal^  winch  had  run  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  and  on  bis  refusing  to  do  so  a  boat  party,  led ' 
by  First- Lieutenant  Josiah  Tattnall,  of  the  Erie^  was 
sent  against  the  privateer.    Setting  out  on  a  dark  night, 
and  favored  by  occasional  rain  squalls,  the  Americans  I 
pulled  with  muffled  oars  into  the  harbor  unobserved! 
and  carried  the -PV^Zera/ with  little  opposition.     Some  I 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  trii>ping  the  anchor,  and 
during  the  delay  the  fort  opened  a  heavy  but  ill -directed 
fire.     The  privateer  was  finally  got  under  way,  and  in  j 
a  few  minutes  was  brought  safely  out  of  the  harbor. 
No  loss  was  sustained  on  either  side.    The  Federal  was 
sent  to  Pensacola, 

Pour  years  after  this  (August  10,  1832)  while  cruis- 
ing off  Matamoros  in  command  of  the  Grampus^  Lieu- 
tenant Tattnall  learned  that  the  merchant  vessel  Wil* 
Uam  A,  TnrneTj  of  New  York,  had  been  plundered 
the  day  before  by  the  Mexican  war  schooner  3 font e- 
zuTfia.  Meeting  the  Ifontezuma  off  the  bar  of  Tam* 
pico  a  few  days  later,  Lieutenant  Tattnall  captured 
her  within  sight  of  tlie  Mexican  forts  and  several  of 
their  cruisers,  and  secured  seventy-six  prisoners.  The 
prize  carried  three  guns,  one  of  them  mounted  on  a 
pivot.  As  cholera  broke  out  in  the  Grampus  about 
this  time,  Lietitenant  Tattnall  landed  his  prisoners  and 
made  for  Pensacola,  w^here  his  ship  was  thoroughly 
cleaned.  Returning  to  Tampico,  he  heard  that  the 
Mexicans  were  detaining  in  that  port  an  American 
vessel  laden  %rith  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
specie,  and,  being  anxious  to  secure  the  money,  the 
Mexicans  got  up  a  pretext  for  detaining  her,  and  held 
her  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  Availing  himself  of  a 
favorable  night,  the  American  commander  headed  a 
boat  attack  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  merchant- 
man out  of  the  harbor. 

Not  only  was  the  navy  active  in  suppressing  piracy 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  in  the  Mediterranean  also  our 
cruiser  gave  material  assistance  in  running  down  the 
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mccaneers.  During  the  struggle  of  Greece  for  inde- 
^ndence  from  Turkey  several  of  the  Greek  war  ves- 
els  perpetrated  outrages  on  merchantmen  of  neutral 
lations,  and  on  May  29,  1825,  an  American  vessel  from 
Joston  was  seized  by  one  of  their  privateers.  In  1827 
ieutenant  Lewis  M,  Guldsborough  (afterw^ard  rear- 
kdmii-al),  while  in  command  of  four  boats  and  thirty- 
five  men  of  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Porpoise^ 
^recaptured  after  a  desperate  struggle  the  English  brig 
^Mfiomet^  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Greek  pirates, 
^feiieutenant  John  A.  Carr  singled  out  the  pirate  chief 
^^nd  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.     One  of  the  Ameri- 

Icans  was  killed  in  this  attack,  while  many  of  the 
l^lrates  were  exterminated.  Several  of  the  Mediterni- 
bean  powers  thanked  Lieutenant  Goldsborough  for 
lliis  affair. 
[  During  the  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat 
in  Naples  (1809-12)  a  number  of  American  vessels 
^jrere  confiscated  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  shortly  after 
^Kie  War  of  1812  Captain  Daniel  Patterson  was  or- 
^Bered  to  assist  the  American  consul  at  Naples,  John 
P^felson,  in  collecting  two  million  dollars  indemnity 
money.  The  first  demand  of  the  consul  was  haugh- 
jly  rejected,  A  few*  days  afterward  the  44-gnn  frig- 
Ite  Brandf/ierne  sailed  into  tlie  beautiful  harbor  of 
la  pies.  The  demand  for  indemnity  w^as  then  renewed, 
It  only  to  be  ti-eated  as  the  iirst.  In  a  few  days  the 
I'gun  frigate  United  Stales  joined  the  B?ri?id?/imne 
It  Naples,  and  four  days  afterward  the  Chncord  also 
ropped  anchor  in  that  harbor.  The  Bourbon  Govern- 
aent  now  began  drilling  troops,  and  made  great  prep- 
itions  for  resisting  the  expected  bombardment^  but 
stUl  refused  to  pay  the  claim.  Two  days  after  the 
rncord-s  arrival  the  JoJni  Adams  appeared  in  the 
^arbor  and  greatly  added  to  the  excitement  in  the 
>wii.  Finally,  on  the  appearance  of  two  more  Ameri- 
war  ships  the  Neapolitans  yielded. 


CHAPTER   III. 


QtTALLA  BATTOO  AND  BERRIBEE, 


On  the  7th  of  February,  1831  >  the  American  mer- 
chant vessel  Friendship^  of  Salem^  Masa.,  commanded 
by  Mr.  Endieott  and  manned  by  fourteen  men,  was 
lying  at  anchor  off  the  Mahiy  town  of  Qualla  Battoo, 
on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Sumatra,  taking  in  a  cargo 
of  pepper.  As  the  place  was  about  four  degrees  north 
of  the  equator,  the  weather  was  hot  and  sultry,  and 
the  Americans  found  that  the  least  x^hysical  exertion 
was  attended  with  great  exhaustion.  On  the  day  in 
question  there  was  scarcely  any  breeze^  and  the  sun 
beat  down  on  the  deck  of  the  FriendsJiip  with  over- 
powering force,  seeming  to  cause  the  planks  to  warp 
and  the  oil  to  ooze  from  the  seams  and  the  rigging. 
Even  the  natives  employed  in  loading  the  ship  per- 
formed their  tasks  with  more  than  ordinary  indolence 
and  listlessness.  As  there  was  no  harbor  at  this  place, 
the  Friendship  lay  about  half  a  mile  off  the  town,  ex- 
posed to  the  open  sea,  and  carried  on  trade  with  the 
natives  by  means  of  boats.  At  this  part  of  the  coast 
the  island  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  water  in  bold  head* 
lands  and  precipitous  ridges,  which  culminate,  a  few 
miles  inland,  in  the  lofty  Bukit  Barisan  mountain 
range,  seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet  high,  while 
within  sight  of  Qualla  Battoo  the  peak  of  Mount  Be- 
rapi  holds  its  proud  crest  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  Luxuriant  vegetation  and  dense  forests  come 
down  to  the  water's  edge  in  many-hued  verdure,  and, 
extending  along  the  coast  in  both  dh'ectioins  as  far  as 
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the  eye  can  reach,  present  a  scene  of  enchanting  tropical 
loveliness. 

For  many  miles  along  the  coast  a  tremendous  surf 

beats  unceasingly  upon  the  beach.     Assuming  form  a 

reat  distance  from  the  shore,  it  gradually  increases  in 

'Tolume,  and  moving  rapidly  landward  until  it  attains  a 
height  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  it  falls  like  a  cascade, 
nearly  perpendicularly,  on  the  shore  with  a  tremendous 
roar,  which  on  a  still  night  can  be  heard  many  miles 
up  the  country.  None  but  the  most  experienced  na- 
tive boatmen  dared  to  venture  in  it,  and  when  tmding 

^vessels  stopped  at  Qualla  Battoo  they  invariably  sent 
their  boats  ashore  in  charge  of  Malays.  Even  then  a 
landing  could  be  effected  only  at  the  entrance  of  the 
swift  mountain  streams  that  made  their  way  to  the  sea, 
breaking  gaps  here  and  there  in  the  line  of  foam  that 
girded  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra.  At  Qualla  Bat- 
l^Kj  a  turbulent  stream  tumbled  through  the  town,  and 
meeting  the  surf  it  melted  a  comparatively  smooth  pas- 
sage through  the  breakers  to  the  open  sea.  The  pepper^ 
rhich  was  the  chief  article  of  commerce  at  this  place, 
ras  grown  on  the  high  table-lands  some  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  w^as  brought  down  to  the  sea  on  bamboo 
rafts,  the  navigation  of  which  along  the  tortuous  moun- 

iiin  streams  and  dangerous  rapids  was  a  feat  requiring 
o  little  skill  and  hardihood. 
On  the  day  the  Friendship  lay  oflf  Qualla  Battoo  a 
ght  haze  rendered  the  beach  somewhat  indistinct,  but 
^ell  knowing  the  treacherous  and  warlike  disposition 
of  the  natives  the  Americans  in  the  ship  maintained 
unusually  sharp  lookout.     According  to  custom, 
boats  of  the  Friendship  had  been  placed  in  charge 
Malays  to  be  navigated  through  the  surf.     A  large 
inantity  of  pepper  had  been  purchased,  and  Mr.  En- 
licott,  with  his  second  mate,  John  Barry,  an<l  four  sea- 
jen,  were  on  shore  at  the  trading  depot,  a  short  distance 
the  river,  snperintending  the  weighing  of  the  j>ep- 
and  seeing  that  it  was  properly  stowed  away  in  the 
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boats  so  that  the  salt  water  eould  not  reach  it.     Tlie 
first  mate  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  were  aboar< 
the  Friendship  readjr  to  receive  the  boats  and  tab 
aboard  their  cargoes.     After  the  tirst  boat  had  receive 
its  freight  at  the  tracling  post  it  was  manned  by  na- 
tive seamen  and  rowed  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
instead  of  putting  directly  to  sea,  as  it  shcmld  have^J 
done,  Mr.  Endicott— who  had  remained  at  the  trading^H 
post,  keeping  a  careful  eye  on  all  that  was  going  on- 
noticed  that  the  boat  had  ran  ashore  and  had  taken       \ 
aboard  more  men.      Supposing    that  the    Malays  in       | 
charge  of  the  boat  required  additional  help  to  get 
through  the  unexpectedly  heavy  surf,   Mr,  Endicott       ! 
did  not  feel  alarmed,  and  continued  weighing  out  pep* 
per  for  the  second  boat  load.     He  was  sufficiently  on 
the  alert,  however,  to  detail  two  of  his  men  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  boat  toward  the  FrieRdship  and 
order  them  to  report  anything  that  was  out  of  the 
usual  course. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Malays  in  the  first  boat,  in- 
stead of  taking  aboard  additional  seamen  to  help  them 
through  the  surf,  as  the  Americans  at  the  tmding  sta- 
tion had  supposed,  exchanged  places  with  an  armed 
body  of  warriors,  double  the  number  of  the  boat's 
crew.  Then,  standing  boldly  to  the  surf,  the  warriors 
concealed  their  weapons  while  the  boat  continued  on 
its  way  toward  the  unsuspecting  merchantman.  The 
first  mate  of  the  Friendship  noticed  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  boat,  but  he,  like  Mr,  Endicott,  sup- 
posed that  the  surf  had  increased  in  violence,  and  that 
an  additional  number  was  necessary  to  pull  through  it. 
Consequently  the  Malays  were  allowed  to  come  aloug- 
side,  and  when  they  had  made  fast  to  the  Friendship' s 
gangway  the  larger  part  of  them  clambered  over  the 
side  and  gained  the  deck,  concealing  their  short  dag- 
gers in  their  clothing.  Ever  fearful  of  treachery,  the 
first  mate  of  the  Friendship  endeavored  to  prevent  so 
many  Malays  from  coming  aboard,  but,  affecting  not 
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to  understand  his  words  or  gestures,  they  continued  to 
press  over  the  side  until  more  than  twenty  of  them 
were  on  deck.  In  keeping  with  their  treacherous  in- 
stincts, they,  instead  of  beginning  an  attack  on  the 
Americans,  whom  they  outnumbered  three  to  one,  im- 
mediately scattered  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  vessei  and 
pretended  to  be  absorbed  with  wonderment  at  her 
guns,  rigging  and  equipment.  Somewhat  relieved  by 
their  apparently  harmless  curiosity,  the  mate  allowed 
them  to  remain,  while  he  and  his  men  devoted  their  at- 
ntion  to  getting  the  boat  load  of  pepper  aboard  and 
ttowing  it  in  the  hold. 

While  he  was  thus  busily  engaged  several  of  the 
Malays  drew  near  and  affected  interest  in  the  process. 
Seizing  a  favorable  moment,  they,  with  a  swift,  catlike 
motion  for  which  they  were  celebrated,  drove  their 
daggers  hilt  deep  into  the  mate's  back.  He  turned 
quickly  around  and  attempted  to  defend  himself,  but 
he  had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  falling,  upon  him 
with  the  fierceness  of  tigers,  the  Malays  soon  dis- 
patched him.  Observing  the  treacherous  deed,  five  of 
the  American  sailors  made  a  rush  to  assist  the  mate, 
but  they  were  set  upon  by  the  other  Malays  in  the  ship 
and  two  were  instantly  killed,  while  the  other  three 
were  made  prisoners  and  reserved  for  a  horrible  fate. 
The  remaining  four  sailors  in  the  Friendship,  seeing 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  contend  against  such  num- 
l^ers,  jumped  overboard  and  struck  out  for  the  land. 
They  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  attack  was  a 
idespread  conspiracy^,  for  whenever  they  were  raised 
1>n  the  crest  of  a  wave  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  beach 
they  saw  that  it  was  lined  with  armed  warriors,  who 
were  shouting  and  brandishing  their  weapons.  Seeing 
tliat  it  wai=*  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  land,  the 
four  swimmers  held  a  brief  consultation  and  then 
changed  their  course  to  a  promontory,  where  the  na- 
tiTes  could  not  follow  them,  and  after  a  swim  of  sev- 
©fal  miles  they  reached  a  place  of  comparative  safety. 

49 
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As  soon  as  the  treacherous  Malays  got  complete  pos- 
session of  the  ship  they  clambered  up  the  bulwarks 
and  rigging,  and  by  gesticulating  with  their  arms  and 
weaf)Oos  conveyed  the  news  of  the  capture  to  their 
confederates  on  shore,  and  in  a  short  time  several 
boat  loads  of  the  miscreants  had  put  off  through  the 
surf,  and  on  gaining  the  decks  of  the  merchant  vessel 
began  to  ritie  her  of  every  article  of  value.  Having 
taken  everything  out  of  her,  even  to  the  copper  bolts 
in  the  timbers,  they  cut  her  cables  and  attempted  to 
run  her  ashore,  hoping  to  break  her  up  and  secure  the 
iron  in  her. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  seamen  who  had  been  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Endicott  to  watch  the  boat,  observing  the 
excitement  on  board  the  Friendship  and  the  men 
plunging  into  the  sea,  reported  the  matter  to  their 
commander,  who  immediately  inferred  that  a  treacher- 
ous assault  had  been  made  on  his  ship.  Hastily  order- 
ing his  men  into  the  second  boat,  which  was  waiting 
at  the  trading  depot,  he  hurriedly  pulled  down  the 
river  in  hopes  of  getting  through  the  surf  and  possibly 
regaining  possession  of  the  ship  before  his  retreat  was 
cut  off.  lie  left  the  trading  post  not  a  minute  too 
soon,  for  the  natives  on  shore  rushed  for  the  boat  and 
endeavored  to  intercept  it;  but  by  dint  of  hard  row- 
ing, and  after  running  a  gantlet  of  missiles  from  both 
banks,  the  Americans  managed  to  reach  the  muuth  of 
the  river.  Although  Mr.  Endicott  had  escaped  the 
savage  foe  on  land,  he  found  that  he  was  confronted 
with  the  probability  of  perishing  in  the  surf.  At  this 
critical  moment  a  friendly  Malay  named  Po  Adam, 
rajah  of  the  neighboring  tribe  of  Puhi  Kio,  who  had 
come  to  Qualla  Battoo  in  his  armed  coasting  schooner, 
deserted  his  vessel,  as  he  feared  the  attack  might  be 
extended  to  him,  and  swam  to  the  American  Ix^at. 
When  Mr.  Endicott  saw  him  he  excla:imed,  ''AVhat, 
Adam,  you  come  too?'-  to  which  the  Mlalay  replied  in 
broken  Englishj  '*  Yes,  captain.     If  the/y  kill  you  they 
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must  kill  me  first.''  By  the  aid  of  Po  Adam  the 
American  boat  managed  to  get  through  the  breakers, 
but  just  as  it  had  cleared  the  line  of  surf  it  was  met  by 
several  Malay  war  canoes  tilled  with  warriors,  who  en- 
deavored to  cut  off  her  retreat-  So  precipitate  had 
been  the  flight  of  the  Americans  that  they  forgot  to 
bring  their  firearms  with  them,  and  were  now  defense- 
less, Po  Adam,  however,  had  a  saber,  and  by  put- 
ting on  a  bold  front  and  by  a  vakirous  flourishing  of 
the  sword  he  kept  the  warriors  at  a  distance,  and  the 
boat  got  to  sea  unmolested. 

Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  recapture  his  ves- 
1^  Mr.  Endicott,  after  picking  up  the  four  seamen 
who  had  jumped  overboard,  steered  for  Muckie,  a 
small  town  twenty  miles  to  the  south,  in  search  of  as- 
sistance. He  reached  the  place  late  at  night  and  found 
three  American  merchant  vessels — a  ship  and  two  brigs — 
anchored  there,  the  commanders  of  which,  on  hearing 
of  the  treacherous  attack  on  Mr.  Endlcott's  vessel,  re- 
Bolved  to  attempt  her  recapture.  On  hundreds  of  occa- 
sions, which  the  historian  has  failed  to  record^  the 
American  merchant  tar  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
brave  and  daring  sailor,  and  the  case  in  hand  was  no 
exception.  On  hearing  of  the  dastardly  murder  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  the  commanders  of  the  three 
American  merchant  vessels  promptly  got  under  way, 
and  appeared  before  Qualla  Battoo  on  the  following 
day.  To  the  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  Frieiid- 
nhip  the  rajah  of  Qiialla  Battoo  insolently  replied, 
**Take  her  if  you  can/'  upon  which  the  American 
vef^sels  ran  as  close  to  the  land  as  the  shoal  would 
allow,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  with  what  guns  they 
could  bring  to  bear.  In  those  days  of  piracy  and 
outrage  on  the  high  seas  all  well-equipped  merchant 
vessels  carried  a  considerable  annament,  and  their 
crews  were  as  carefully  trained  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms as  In  the  handling  of  sails.  The  fire  opened  by 
the  three  Ajnericau  merchantmen  was  no  child's  play, 
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aa  the  Malays  in  the  Friendship  soon  found  out,  and ' 
notwithstanding  that  they  returned  it  with  consider- 
able spirit  and  the  forts  at  Qnalla  Battoo  (whict 
mounted  several  heavy  guns)  opened  with  effect,  thej 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  at  a  disadvantage,  Im-^ 
patient  at  the  prospect  of  a  protmcted  bombardment, 
the  three  American  commanders  determined  on  the 
more  expeditious  method  of  a  boat  attack,  although 
none  of  them  had  a  crew  that  numbe^^ed  over  fifteen 
men,  and  the  Malays  had  re-enforced  their  comrades 
in  the  Friendship.  Accordingly,  three  boat  loads  of 
armed  men  put  off  from  the  merchant  vessels  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  Friendship  in  gallant  style*  The 
Malays  at  first  opened  an  ill-directed  fire,  but  they 
soon  became  panic-stricken  at  the  steady  advance  of 
the  American  boats,  and  plunged  into  the  sea  and 
made  for  the  beach,  where  they  were  assisted  ashore 
by  their  friends.  On  regaining  possession  of  the  shiji 
Captain  Endicott  found  that  she  had  been  ritted  of 
everything  of  value^  including  twelve  thousand  dollars 
in  specie,  and  this  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  voy- 
age. The  total  loss  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  wa^^| 
forty  thousand  dollars.  ^^ 

When  the  news  of  the  outrage  on  the  FriendsJiip 
reached  the  United  States^  the  44-gun  frigate  Potomae^^ 
Captain  John  Downes,  lay  in  New  York  harbor  wait- 
ing to  convey  Martin  A^an  Buren,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  to  England; 
but  hearing  of  the  affair  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  Pres- 
ident Jackson  promptly  ordered  the  Potomac  to  sail 
for  the  scene  of  violence  and  visit  summary  vengeance 
on  the  piratical  Malays.  Captain  Downes  got  under 
way  in  August,  amL  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Sumatra 
early  in  February,  1832.  When  the  Potomac  drew 
near  the  scene  of  the  outrage  Captain  Downes  dis- 
guised his  ship,  as  he  was  anxious  to  attack  the  Qualla 
Battooans  before  they  knew  of  the  arrival  of  an  Ameri- 
can war  ship  in  that  part  of  the  world.     The  guns  of 
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the  frigate  were  run  in,  the  ports  closed,  the  topmasts 
housed,  the  sails  rigged  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  give  the  frigate  the  appear- 
ance of  a  merchant  craft.  In  this  guise  tlie  Potomac^ 
under  Danish  colors,  appeared  olf  Qualla  Battoo,  Feb- 
ruary 6»  1832,  just  a  year  after  the  treacherous  attack 
on  the  FnendsJiip,  Scarcely  had  she  dropped  anchor 
when  a  sailboat  rounded  a  point  of  land  and  made  for 
her.  When  it  came  alongside  it  was  found  to  be  laden 
with  fish  and  manned  by  four  Malays  from  a  friendly 
tribe,  who  desired  to  sell  their  cargo.  Fearing  that 
these  men,  if  allowed  to  depart,  might  announce  the 
arrival  of  the  frigate  to  the  Qualla  Battooans,  Captain 
Downes  detained  them  on  board  until  after  the  at- 
tack. 

At  half  past  two  o'clock  the  whaleboat  was  sent 
toward  the  shore  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Shnbrick  to  take  soundings.  The  men  in  the  boat 
were  dressed  as  the  boat  crew  of  an  Indiaman,  and  in 
case  they  came  to  a  parley  with  the  natives  Lieuten- 
ants Shnbrick  and  Edson  were  to  impersonate  the  cap- 
tain and  supercargo  of  a  trading  vessel.  As  the  natives 
lined  the  shore  in  great  numbers  and  assumetl  a  hostile 
attitude,  no  attempt  was  made  to  land,  and  having  sat- 
Bed  himself  with  the  situation  of  the  river,  Lieuten- 
t  Shnbrick  returned  to  the  ship  at  half  past  four 
oVlock.  Everything  now  being  in  readiness,  Captain 
Downes  announced  that  the  boats  would  leave  the  ship 
at  midnight,  and  from  five  o'clock  to  that  time  the  men 
selected  for  the  expedition  were  at  liberty  to  employ 
their  time  as  they  pleased.  As  the  attack  was  likely 
to  keep  them  lafe  on  the  following  day,  many  of  the 
men  improved  the  opportunity  to  sleep,  using  gun 
carriages,  C€)ils  of  rope  and  sails  for  pillows.  Some  of 
the  more  restless,  however,  in  the  face  of  the  impend- 
ing conflict,  found  it  impossible  to  sleep.     They  were 

ttered  about  the  ship  conversing  in  low  tones  with 
messmates,  placing  in  trusty  hands  some  token 
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of  affection,  such  as  a  watch  or  a  Bible,  to  be  delivered  ] 
to  relatives  or  friends  io  case  they  fell. 

Promptly  at  midnight  all  hands  were  sommoned  to  j 
quarters,  and  in  an  instant  the  gun  deck  was  swarming 
with  mea,  some  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  others) 
girding  on  cutlasses,  and  all  huiTying  to  their  stations, 
while  the  boats  were  lowered  and  brought  along  the 
gangway  on  the  off  side  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  natives  j 
on  shore  could  not  discover  what  was  going  on,  even  i£J 
they  had  been  on  the  watch.  The  men  silently  and] 
rapidly  descended  the  ft-igate'S  side  and  took  theirj 
places,  and  as  each  boat  received  its  load  it  dropped 
astern  or  was  pulled  ahead  and  made  fast  to  the  lee 
booms  to  make  room  for  others.  The  debarkation  was 
made  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  nothing  breaking  the  J 
silence  of  the  hour  except  the  splashing  of  the  wavesfl 
against  tlie  dark  hull  of  the  frigate,  tlie  chafing  of  the 
cables  in  the  hawse  holes,  the  whispered  command  of 
the  officers  as  the  boats  came  to  and  from  the  gang- 
way, or  the  muffled  rattle  of  the  oars  in  the  oarlocks  as 
the  boats  shoved  off  to  take  their  j^rescribed  positions* 
So  much  care  in  maintaining  silence,  however,  seemed 
unnecessary ;  for  the  roaring  surf,  which  even  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  could  be  distinctly  hea 
aboard  the  ship,  would  have  drowned  all  noise. 

The  light  of  the  morning  star  was  just  discemib 
through  a  dense  mass  of  dark  clouds  resting  on  the 
eastern  horizon  when  the  order  was  given  to  shove  off 
and  make  for  the  land.  The  boats  formed  in  line,  and 
vvith  measured  stroke  stretched  out  for  the  beach. 
When  they  had  covered  about  a  third  of  the  distance 
"a  meteor  of  the  most  brilliant  hue  and  splendid 
rays,"  wrote  an  officer  of  the  Potomae^  *'shot  acros^^ 
the  heaven  immediately  above  us,  lighting  the  broad" 
expanse  with  its  beams  from  west  to  east.  We  hailed 
it  as  an  earnest  of  the  victory  and  the  bright  augury  of 
future  fame."  The  bright  star  in  the  east  had  shone 
fully  two  hours  before  the  boats  gained  the  landing 
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place,  and  as  the  keels  of  the  boats  grated  on  the  beach 
the  men  jumped  out  and  hastened  to  their  positions, 
each  division  fr>rming  by  itself.  The  boats,  with  enough 
men  toman  them,  were  directed  to  remain  together  just 
outside  of  the  surf  until  further  orders. 

No  delay  was  allowed  in  l>egiiining  the  march. 
Lieutenant  Edson  and  Lieutenant  Tenett  led  the  van 
with  their  company  of  marines.  John  Barry,  second 
mate  of  the  Friendshij)^  who  had  come  out  in  the  Poto- 
as  a  master*s  mate,  now  acted  as  a  guide.  Lieu- 
tenant Ingersoll  fullowed  the  van  with  the  first  division 
of  seamen,  Lieutenant  Hoff's  division  of  musketeers  and 
pikemen  then  came,  and  after  this  Lieutenant  Pinkham 
with  the  third  division,  while  Acting  Sailing*Master 
Totlen  and  a  few^  men  brought  up  the  rear  with  the 
6-ponnder,  called  ''Betsy  Baker."  After  marching 
along  the  beach  some  distance  the  column  turned 
mbrnptly  inland  and  struck  into  the  dense  jungle.  The 
nsileers,  "^^a  company  of  tiue.  stont  and  daring  fel- 
lows,''*  now  distributed  themselves  in  advance  and  on 
each  flank  of  the  little  army,  to  guard  against  ambus- 
^^  cades, 

^B  Lieutenant  HoflF  and  three  midshipmen,  with  the 
^ftecond  division  of  musketeers  and  pikemen,  then 
^ft^beeled  off  to  the  left  with  his  division  and  were  soon 
^Bost  to  view  in  the  thick  foliage.  He  had  been  ordered 
^to  attack  the  invt  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  town. 
^^Is  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  *>f  this  stronglioUl  the 
^Bfalays  opened  a  sharp  fusillade  with  cannon,  muskets, 
^Kpears,  javf^lins,  and  arrows.  The  Americans  returned 
^Bhe  fire  and  then  made  a  rush  for  the  gate  of  the  stock- 
^Bde,  and,  bursting  it  open,  engaged  the  enemy  in  a 
^Khort  but  fierce  hand-to-hand  encounter,  in  which  the 
^^)ikes  and  cutlasses  of  the  seamen  were  employed  to 
I  advantage.  The  open  space  within  the  palisade  was 
soon  cleared,  but  the  Malays  retreated  to  their  citadel 
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on  tile  high  platform,  hauling  up  the  ladder  leading  to 
it,  and  for  two  hours  fought  with  great  bravery.  Im- 
patient at  the  delay,  Lieutenant  Hoflf  dii-ected  his  men  j 
to  tear  up  some  uf  the  i:>Dles  forming  the  stockade  and 
improvise  ladders  with  them.  Having  done  this,  the 
men  made  a  rush  for  the  citadel  from  opposite  direc- 
tiona,  and,  placing  their  ladders  against  the  high  plat- 
form, clambered  up  and  made  short  work  of  the  des- 
perate defenders- 

Rajah  Maley  Mohammed,  one  of  the  most  influen- 1 
tial  chiefs  on  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  com- 1 
manded  this  fort,  and  foeght  with  the  ferocity  of  a 
tiger.  After  receiving  nnmerotis  bayonet  thrusts  and 
musket  baUs  he  fell,  but  even  in  his  death  throes  he , 
continued  to  brandish  his  saber  and  to  inflict  injuries ' 
on  the  Americans  around  him,  until  a  marine  finally 
dispatched  him.  But  as  soon  as  the  rajah  fell,  a 
woman,  who  from  the  richness  of  her  dress  was  sup- 
posed to  be  his  wife,  seized  his  saber  and  wielded  it 
with  such  energy  that  the  Americans  fell  back^  loath 
to  make  war  against  a  female.  She  rushed  at  them 
and  severely  ^wounded  a  sailor  on  the  head  with  a 
blow  of  her  saber,  and  with  catlike  dexterity  she 
aimed  another  blow  at  him  which  nearly  severed  the 
thumb  from  his  left  hand*  Before  she  could  repeat 
the  stroke  she  fainted  from  loss  of  blood  from  a 
w^ound  previously  receiv^ed,  and,  falling  upon  the 
hard  pavement,  soon  died.  At  this  fort  twelve  of  the 
Malays  were  killed  and  many  times  that  number  were 
wounded. 

While  this  fight  had  been  going  on  at  the  northern 
fort,  Lieutenants  Edson  and  Tenett,  with  the  marines 
and  the  first  division  of  musketeers  and  pikemen  under 
Lieutenant  Ligersoll,  had  discovered  the  fort  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  after  a  short  and  bloody  con- 
flict carried  it  by  storm  and  put  the  enemy  to  the 
sword.  In  this  attack  one  of  the  marines  w/as  killed, 
one  dangerously  wounded,  and  several  slightlly  wound- 
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The  Malays  sustained  greater  loss  here  than  at 
e  first  fort.     It  was  now  daylight. 
The  first  division,  under  Lieutenant  Pinkham,  had 
been  ordered  to  attack  the  fort  In  the  rear  of  the  town, 
at  it  had  been  so  skillfully  concealed  in  the  jungle 
Mr.  Barry  was  unable  to  find  it,  and  the  division 
ed  its  steps  and  joined  the  ftisileers  under  Lieu- 
nant  Shubrick  and  the  6-pounder  commanded  by 
cting  Sailing-Ma^ster  Totten,  in  an  attack  upon  the 
ost  formidable  fort  of  the  town,  which  was  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  near  the  beach.     Here  the  principal 
rajah  of  Qualla  Battoo  had  collected  his  bravest  war- 
riors, who  announced  their  determination  to  die  rather 
iian  surrender  ;  and  they  kept  their  word.     The  entire 
rce  of  the  division  advancing  to  attack  this  strong- 
iold  was  eighty*five  men*     As  soon  as  the  Americans 
me  in  sight  the  Malaj's  opened  a  hot  fire  of  musketry, 
d  followed  it  up  witl:^a  rapid  discharge  of  their  swiv- 
which,  as  usual,  were  mounted  in  a  commanding 
position  on  the  high   platform.      **The  natives  were 
irave,  and  fought  with  a  fierceness  bordering  on  desper- 
tion,'*  wrote  one  of  the  Potamac-s  officers  who  was  in 
e  division.     '*They  would  not  yield  while  a  drop  of 
eir  savage  blood  warmed  their  bosoms  or  while  they 
ad  strength  to  wield  a  weapon,  fighting  with  that 
ndaunted  firmness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  bold 
d  determined  spirits,  and  displaying  such  an  utter 
carelessness  of  life  as  would  have  been  honored  in  a 
better  cause.    Instances  of  the  bravery  of  these  people 
were  numerous,  so  much  so  that  were  I  to  give  you  a 
detail  of  each  event  my  description  would  probably 
beoome  tiresome." 

Tlie  Americans  returned  the  enemy's  fire  with  a 

k  discharge  of  their  muskets,  and  a  sharp  fusillade 

maintained  for  some  time,  but  wilh  little  effect 

pon  the  stout  barricades.     Anxious  to  comi>lete  the 

ork  of  destruction  as  soon  as  possible,  Lieutenant 

hubrick  left  a  body  of  men  in  front  of  the  fort  to  en- 
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gage  the  attention  of  the  Malays,  while  he,  with  the  fu-^J 
sileera  and  the  **  Betsy  Baker/'  made  a  detour  throughMB 
the  woods  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  fort  unobserved.     The 
manceuvre  was  successful,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the^™ 
flanking  party  reached  the  river  bank  behind  the  cita-^B 
deL     Here  three  large,  heavily  armed  schooners  (the 
largest  being   the  boat   they  had  captured  from  Po 
Adam  the  year  before),   employed  by  the  Malays  in 
their  piratical  excursions,  were  discovered  anchored       | 
in  the  river  and  tilled  with  warriors  awaiting  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  take  a  hand  in  the  fmy,  and  acting 
as  a  cover  to  the  rear  of  the  fort.     Before  the  pirates 
realized  it  Lieutenant  Shubrick  had  opened  on  them       i 
with  Ids  B'pounder  and  raked  the  schooners  fore  and 
aft.     This  was  followed  up  with  a  well- directed  tire  of 
musketry  from  the  fusileera,  which  killed  or  w^onnded 
a  great  number  and  caused  the  surviving  Malays  to 
jump  overboard  and  escape  to  the  woods.    The  natives, 
however,  succeeded  in  getting  sail  on  the  largest  of  the 
schooners,  and  in  a  short  time  they  ran  her  up  the 
river,  where  she  was  out  of  gunshot. 

Unknown  to  the  Americans,  Po  Adam  had  sighted 
the  Potomac  some  days  before,  and  believing  her  to  l>e 
an  American  frigate,  he  had  collected  a  band  of  his 
warriors,  and,  stealing  along  the  coast,  concealed  him- 
self in  the  woods  on  the  outskirts  of  Qnalla  Battoo. 
When  he  saw  the  marines  and  seamen  land  and  attack 
the  town  he  drew  nearer  and  lay  in  ambush  with  his 
men  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack*  Po  Adam  noticed  the  Malays  in  the 
schooner,  and  when  they  moored  her  to  the  south  bank 
so  as  to  be  safe  from  further  attack  by  the  Americ-ans, 
he  rushed  from  his  i)lace  of  concealment  with  his  men, 
boarded  the  schooner,  killed  five  of  the  Qnalla  Bat- 
tooans,  and  put  the  remainder  to  flight.  By  this  time 
it  was  broad  daylight. 

Having  completed  the  circumTallation  of  the  rajah's 
citadel,   Lieutenant    Shubrick  gave  the  signal  for  a 
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simultaneoQS  assault  on  front  aDd  rear,  when  the 
Americans  attacked  the  outer  stockade,  and  by  hack- 
ing with  axes  succeeded  in  wrencbiug  the  massive  gate 
from  its  place.  The  Malays  w^ere  prepared  for  the  at- 
tack, and  the  first  American  w^ho  exposed  himself  was 
shot  through  the  brain,  and  three  others  fell,  wounded. 
Unmindful  of  this,  the  hardy  sailors  rushed  into  the 
large  open  space  wnthin  the  palisades  and  drove  the 
Malays  to  the  high  platform,  where  they  made  their 
final  stand.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  stockade 
that  had  been  captured  by  the  division  under  Lieuten- 
ants  Hoff  and  Ed  son  had  been  set  on  fire  in  piirsuance 
of  orders,  and  by  this  time  the  flames  had  spread  and 
now  threatened  to  ingulf  both  the  Americans  and  the 
Malays*  Great  columns  of  smoke  rolled  up  while  the 
fire  and  blazing  sun  rendered  the  heat  almost  unen- 
durable. Scores  of  Malays  were  fleeing  through  the 
secret  passages  in  the  jungle,  carrying  such  articles  as 
they  esteemed  valuable,  while  beasts  and  reptiles,  dis- 
turbed by  the  heat^  were  making  their  way  through 
the  forest  in  all  directions.  Finding  that  they  w^ere 
firing  at  a  disadvantage,  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
** Betsy  Baker"  seized  the  little  gun,  carried  it  to  an 
elevation  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fort,  and  reopened 
with  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire  of  grape  and  can- 
ister. Many  Malays  were  laid  low  ;  but  so  rapid  was 
the  fire  that  the  ammunition  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  the  boats  for  another 
supply- 

In  the  meantime  Lieutenants  Hoff  and  Edson,  hav- 
ing performed  the  task  allotted  to  them,  came  up  with 
their  divisions  and  joined  in  the  attack  on  the  principal 
fort.  They  were  ordered  to  take  a  position  between 
the  fort  and  the  w^ateiv  where  they  poured  in  an  efTect- 
ive  cross  fire  upon  the  doomed  pirates.  But  the  Ma- 
lays kept  up  a  brave  and  spirited  defense,  and  w^ere 
still  shouting  to  the  Americans  in  broken  English  '*  to 
come  and  take  them."    The  men  who  had  been  sent  to 
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the  boats  for  more  ammunition  for  the  **  Betsy  Baker" 
now  returned  with  ten  bags  containing  forty  mnsket 
balls  each.  So  eager  were  the  crew  of  this  gun  that  it 
was  now  overloaded,  and  at  the  third  discharge  it  was 
dismounted  and  the  carriage  rendered  useless  for  the 
remainder  of  the  action.  At  this  moment  the  flames 
in  the  central  fort,  which  had  been  captured  by  Lieu- 
tenant Edson,  reached  the  magazine,  and  it  blew  up 
with  tremendous  force.  Seeing  that  further  service 
could  not  be  derived  from  the  6-pounder,  Lieutenant 
Shubrlck  ordered  a  general  assault  on  the  citadel,  and 
at  the  word  the  men  sprang  from  cover,  made  a  rush 
for  the  stockade,  and,  clambering  up  the  platform  in 
any  way  they  could,  overpowered  the  few  remaining 
Malays  and  put  them  to  the  sword,  and  soon  the 
American  flag  waved  from  the  platform  in  triumph. 

The  victorious  Americans  now  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which 
had  kept  np  an  annoying  fire  from  its  12-pounder,  but 
it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  ford  the  deep  and 
rapid  stream,  and  as  the  surf  was  growing  heavier 
every  minute,  Lieutenant  Shubrick  caused  the  bugle 
to  sound  the  retreat.  While  they  were  returning  to 
the  beach  a  sharp  and  well-sustained  fire  was  unex- 
pectedly opened  on  the  Americans  from  a  jungle.  It 
proved  to  be  the  fort  for  which  the  division  under 
Lieutenant  Pinkham  had  searched  in  vain.  The 
Americans  promptly  returaed  the  lire  and  then  ad- 
vanced to  carry  the  fort  by  storm,  and  one  of  the  hot- 
test fights  of  the  day  ensued.  The  Malays  fought 
with  the  energy  of  despair,  but  in  a  short  time  were 
overpowered,  and  were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  es- 
ca]>ed  in  the  jungle,  leaving  many  a  bloody  trail  on  the 
grass  as  evidence  of  their  punishment. 

The  Americans  then  reassembled  on  the  beach  and 
began  the  roll-call,  to  ascertain  their  casualties  and  to 
discover  if  any  had  been  left  in  the  jungle.  It  w^as 
found  that  two  men  had  been  killed  and  eleven  were 
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woanded.    The  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
carefully  lifted  into  the  boats,  and  the  entire  expedi 
re-embarked,  and  pushing  off  through  the  snrf  pulled 
for  the  frigate.     Of  the  Malays,  over  one  hundred  were 
killed  and  two  hundred  wounded. 

Learning  that  a  number  of  Malays  had  gathered  in 
the  rear  of  the  town.  Captain  Downes,  at  noon  on  the 
following  day  (February  7th),  weighed  anchor  and 
stood  in  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  and  opened  a 
heavy  iire  on  the  fort  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 
Another  object  of  this  second  day's  attack  was  to  con- 
vince the  Qualla  Battooans  that  the  United  States  did 
possess  ^^  ships  with  big  guns ''and  knew  how  to  use 
them.  The  rapid  discharge  of  the  Potomac's  long  32- 
I  pounders  appalled  the  natives,  for  they  had  never  be- 
'  fore  heard  such  a  terrible  noise.  For  more  than  an 
hour  the  heavy  shot  from  the  frigate  plowed  their  way 
into  the  wooden  stockades,  carrying  death  and  destruc- 
tion in  their  path. 

At  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock  white  flags  began  to 
[appear  at  different  points  along  the  beach,  and  the 
^  Potomdc  ceased  firing,  and  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  a  native  boat  was  seen  making  its  way  through 
the  surf,  with  a  white  flag  at  the  bow,  pulling  for  the 
p  frigate*     By  seven  o'clock  it  came  alongside,  and  it  was 
learned  that  it  contained  messengers  from  the  surviv- 
ing rajahs  with  overtures  for  peace.     On  being  taken 
iboard  they  were  conducted  to  Captain  Downes,  and, 
l)OHing  themselves  to  the  deck  in  humble  submission, 
they  pleaded  for  peace  on  any  terms  ^Mf  only  the  big 
lf:uns  might  cease  their  lightning  and  thunder/'    Cap- 
tain Downes  impressed  upon  tlie  envoys  the  enormity 
>f  the  offense  of  the  Qualla  Battooans  in  attacking 
Lmerican   seamen,    and    assured   them  that   the   full 
jwer  of  the  United  States  Government  was  behind  the 
nimblest  of  it^  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  and 
that  any  future  misconduct  on  the  part  of  t]je  Malays 
rard  an  American  citizen  would  be  met  with  even 
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greater  punishment  than  had  just  been  meted  out  to 
them.^ 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Webster-Ashbnrton  treaty 
the  United  States  agreed  to  maintain  a  squadron 
mounting  not  less  than  eighty  guns  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  in 
carrying  out  this  section  of  the  treaty  Captain  Matthew 
Calbraith  Perry,  on  the  20tli  of  February,  1843,  was 
ordered  to  the  African  coast  in  command  of  the  20-giin 
sloop  of  war  Saj^atoga^  flagship,  the  38-gun  frigate 
Macedonian  and  the  brigs  of  war  Decatur  and  Por- 
poise. Prior  to  the  arrival  of  this  squadron  on  its 
station  the  American  trading  vessel  Mary  Carreer  had 
been  seized  by  the  natives,  and  her  commander,  Mr. 
Carver,  was  tied  to  a  post,  and  for  three  hours  the 
women  and  childi'en  tortured  him  by  sticking  thorns 
into  his  flesh.  The  Edward  Barley  also  was  seized 
by  the  Africans,  and  her  master,  Mr.  Burke,  her  mate 
and  cook  were  murdered. 

When  Captain  Perry  heard  of  these  outrages  he 
sent  the  Porpoise^  Lieutenant  Stellwagen,  disguised  as 
a  merchantman,  to  the  Bembee  Coast,  where  the  mur- 
ders had  been  committed.  As  soon  as  the  Porpoise 
dropped  anchor  a  number  of  natives  came  aboard,  and 
evidently  would  have  murdered  the  crew  had  the  vessel 
been  a  merchant  craft,  as  they  supposed.  This  was  all 
the  American  commander  wanted  to  know,  and,  sailing 
away  without  injuring  the  natives  or  revealing  the 
character  of  his  vessel.  Lieutenant  Stellwagen  made 
his  report  to  Captain  Perry.     On  the  29th  of  Novem- 


1  In  the  following  year  (July  28,  1833)  Captain  William  Bainbndge, 
th©  hero  of  the  Con^Hhdmn-Java  iiction^  die<l  at  Philadelphia.  After  the 
War  of  1813  he  was  twice  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  as  the  commanding 
officer  of  that  squadron,  having  for  his  flagship  the  74-gim  ship  of  the 
line  Independtnce  the  first  tirne»  and  the  74-gUTi  ship  of  the  lino  Columbus 
when  he  assumed  command  in  1819.  On  his  deathbod  his  mind  dwelt  on 
the  sea,  and  shortly  before  he  died  he  ealled  for  his  sword  and  pistols.  As 
they  were  not  given  to  hira,  ho  raised  himself  up  by  a  g  feat  etfort,  and 
shouted  for  all  hands  to  **  board  the  enemy  I  ^* 
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ber,  1843,  the  squadron  anchored  oflf  Berribee  and  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  the  Mary  Carvefs  cargo 
and  the  surrender  of  the  murderers.  After  a  number 
of  "palavers"  Captain  Perry  agreed  to  land  and  hold 
a  conference  with  King  Crack  O  within  the  stockades. 
This  negro  was  a  giant,  and  Captain  Perry  had  been 
warned  of  treachery,  but  in  spite  of  the  danger  the 
intrepid  American  attended  the  conference  with  a  small 
guard.  In  the  middle  of  the  interview  King  Crack  O 
suddenly  seized  Perry  with  one  hand  and  attempted  to 
reach  his  iron  spear  (the  handle  of  which  had  twelve 
notches  in  it,  indicating  the  number  of  men  he  had 
slain)  with  the  other.  The  sergeant  of  marines 
promptly  shot  the  king  and  then  bayoneted  him 
twice ;  but  the  gigantic  negro,  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
continued  to  fight  with  the  ferocity  of  a  demon,  and  it 
took  three  men  to  control  him.  The  other  blacks  re- 
treated to  the  camwood  and  opened  a  fire  on  the 
Americans,  using  the  copper  bolts  of  the  Mary  Carver 
as  bullets.  They  were  soon  put  to  flight,  however,  and 
their  town  burned,  King  Crack  O  dying  the  next  day. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  while  the  squadron  was  at 
a  point  fifteen  miles  down  the  coast,  the  woods  sudden- 
ly resounded  with  war  horns,  bells,  gongs,  etc.,  and  a 
fire  was  opened  on  the  American  boats  pulling  toward 
the  shore.  A  detachment  of  men  was  landed  and  four 
towns  were  destroyed.  The  good  effects  of  these  se- 
vere measures  were  felt  many  years  afterward.  Swift 
runners  carried  the  news  a  thousand  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  on  the  16th  of  December  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Great  Berribee. 


CHAPTER  rV. 
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On  the  night  of  September  6, 1842,  while  the  Pacific 
squadron,  imder  the  command  of  Captain  Thomas  ap  C, 
Jones — consisting  of  the  44-gun  frigate  United  States, 
flagship,  the  20-gun  sloop  of  war  C?/ane,  Commander 
Cornelius  KincUiloe  Stribling,  the  16-gun  brig  of  war 
Dale,  Commander  Thomas  Aloysius  Bornin,  and  the 
12-gun  scliooner  Shark — was  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Callao,  the  British  frigate  Dublin^  bearing  the  flag  of 
Rear- Admiral  Thomas,  suddenly  appeared  oflf  the  port, 
took  a  look  at  the  American  cruisers,  and  put  to  sea 
again  %vithout  giving  information  as  to  her  destination. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  action  of  the  British 
admiral  would  not  have  excited  more  than  passing 
comment  for  the  Dublin  had  been  on  the  western  coast 
of  South  America  fifteen  years,  and  was  constantly 
running  from  one  port  to  another.  But  her  behavior  on 
this  particular  occasi<m  aroused  Captain  Jones'  sus- 
picions. For  some  time  it  had  been  rumored  that 
England  and  Prance  were  in  secret  negotiation  with 
Mexico  for  the  cession  of  enormous  tracts  of  land  on 
the  Pacific  slope.  These  rumors  were  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  Great  Britain,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
Mexico  was  heavily  in  debt  to  British  merchants,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  other  way  of  meeting  the  obliga- 
tion. 

England  had  never  lost  sight  of  France's  first  proj* 
ect  of  founding  a  Western  empire.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  French  ministry  caused  a  chain  of  trading 
posts— in  reality  fortresses — to  be  erected  along  tlie 
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reat  Lakes  and  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
New  Orleans,  \\ith  the  view  of  nniting  the  Canadas 
and  Louisiana  into  one  vast  domain,  which  woukl  cut 
off  the  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
.6  Great  West.  When  the  Canadas  passed  under 
ritish  rule  the  English  endeavored  to  carry  out  this 
Ian  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  United  States 
t  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Ivers ;  but  the  naval  victories  on  Lake  Champlain 
and  Lake  Eriej  and  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
War  of  1812,  frustrated  this,  and  as  a  last  resort  the 
British  ministers  projected  the  most  formidable  expe- 
dition of  the  war  against  New  Orleans,  at  a  time  w^hen 
negotiations  for  peace  were  pending,  hoping  to  secure 
footing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
lis  establish  a  claim  on  the  vast  territory  drained  by 
confluents.  This  was  in  keeping  with  England\s 
ty  of  occupying  strategic  positions  on  the  coasts 
er  nations  in  ail  parts  of  the  world.  By  fortify- 
g  the  little  island  of  Heligoland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
be,  England  for  many  years  exercised  a  controlling 
fluence  over  the  German  states,  and  by  holding  the 
lannel  Islands  she  was  a  constant  menace  to  Prance, 
er  impregnable  strongholds  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
\  her  a  dominating  influence  over  Spain,  Portugal, 
ly  and  other  Mediterranean  nations,  and  the  occu- 
,tioti  of  ITong-Kong  on  the  island  of  Victoria,  near 
B  month  of  several  large  rivers  in  China,  put  her  in  a 
reatening  attitude  toward  that  country.  This  *'  hold- 
the  clinched  fist "  close  to  the  aquiline  nose  of  Uncle 
so  far  as  the  Mississippi  River  was  concerned, 
prevented  by  the  American  naval  forces  at  Lake 
Bof^e  anil  by  General  Jackson.  But  England  was 
always  on  the  watch  to  secure  more  strategic  points. 
Captain  Jones  had  been  put  on  his  guard  by  the 
Temment,  and  had  recently  read  in  a  Mexican 
per  that  war  was  likely  to  be  declared  between  the 
States  and  Mexico,  if  indeed  hostilities  had  not 
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already  began.  All  these  circumstances  made  the 
American  commander  suspect  that  the  Dublin  was 
bound  for  California  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 
towns  along  tlie  coast,  and  knowing  that  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  was  to  extend  its  territory  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  he  promptly  got  to  sea  with  his  entire 
squadron  ou  the  7th  of  Septeinber,  As  soon  as  the  ves- 
sels had  gained  an  offing  he  called  a  council  of  liis  offi- 
cers and  laid  the  facts  before  them,  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  unanimously  that  it  was  their  duty,  at 
all  hazards,  to  prevent  the  British  from  obtaining  a 
foothold  in  California.  The  United  States  and  the  Oy- 
arte  hastened  northward^  while  the  Shark  returned  to 
Callao  and  the  JJale  made  for  Panama  with  dispatches 
for  the  Government.  Captain  Jones  reached  Monterey 
on  the  afternoon  of  October  19th,  but  saw  nothing  of 
the  Dublin,  He  heard  enough,  however,  to  convince 
him  that  his  suspicions  were  well  founded,  and  he  in- 
sisted on  the  surrender  of  the  place  ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  learned  that  war  did  not  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  he  promptly  made 
amends  for  his  hasty  actif>n.  That  the  Government 
was  not  displeased  with  tiie  vigilance  of  this  officer  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  not  censured  for  the 
part  he  had  played  ;  but,  as  some  action  was  necessary 
to  conciliate  Mexico,  he  was  removed  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron. 

War  was  not  declared  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  until  May,  1846,  and,  learning  of  the  Imt- 
ties  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Captain 
John  Drake  Sloat,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Pacific  squadron,  sailed  from  Mazatlan  on  the 
8th  of  June  in  the  44-gun  frigate  Savannah^  Captain 
William  Mervine,  and  arrived  at  Monterey  July  2d, 
where  he  found  the  Warren,  the  Cyane  and  the  Le* 
vant.  Landing  two  hundred  and  fifty  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, under  Captain  Mervine,  he  took  possession  of 
the  place,   and  a  week  later  the  Portsmoivth^  Com- 
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mander  John  Bemen  Montgomery,  took  formal  pos* 
session  of  the  magnificent  bay  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  adjoining  territory.  Sutter's  Fort,  on  Sacramento 
River,  Bodega  and  Sonoma  also  were  occupied.  On  the 
16th  of  July  the  80-gun  ship  of  the  line  ColUngwood^ 
Admiral  Sir  Geojge  F,  Seymour,  arrived  at  Monterey, 

md  on  the  19th  of  July  Major  John  Charles  Fremont, 
who  was  exploring  California  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  topographical  engineers,  reached  the  same  place  with 

me  hundred  and  sixty  mounted  riflemen,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Sloal  In  his 
Four  Years  in  the  Pacific  in  H.  M,  S.  Collingwood, 
Lieutenant  Walj^ole  of  the  royal  navy  says  :  *'  Fremont 
and  his  party  were  true  trappers*  They  had  passed 
years  in  the  wilds,  living  upon  their  own  resources. 
Many  of  them  were  blacker  than  the  Indians*  Their 
dress  was  principally  a  long,  loose  coat  of  deer  skin, 
tied  with  thongs  in  fi-ont ;  trousers  of  the  same,  of 
their  own  manufacture.  They  are  allowed  no  liquor — 
tea  and  sugar  only.-'  '*It  was  a  day  of  excitement 
when  we  entered  Monterey,*'  says  Major  Fremont  in 
his  Memoirs.  '*  Four  of  our  men-of-war  were  lying  in 
the  harbor,  and  also  the  Collingwood.  Looking  out 
er  the  bay,  the  dark  hulls  of  the  war  vessels  and  the 

umbering  cannon  still  looked  ominous  and  threaten- 
ing.  There  lay  the  pieces  on  the  great  chess-board 
fore  roe  with  which  the  game  for  an  empire  had  been 
tyed/'  No  doubt  Admiral  Sej^mour  would  gladly 
had  a  pretext  for  seizing  the  territory,  and  inci- 
dentally recapturing  the  Cyane  and  Levant^  which 
h-  !  *  n  taken  from  the  English  in  1815,  but  he  was 
<:  ited  by  the  superior  force  that  Caj>tain  Sloat 

had  cullected  at  Monterey,  and  after  an  exchange  of 
11  *"  *  he  sailed  on  the  23d  of  July  for  the  Sand- 
\\\  inds, 

Amdous  to  interrupt  communications  between  Gen- 
eral Sonk  M.  Castro,  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces 
California,  and  Mexico,  Captain  Sloat  sent  Major 
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Fremont  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  riflemen  in  the 

Cyane^  Commander  Samnel  Francis  Dupont,  to  San 
Diego.     The  Cyane  arrived  off  that  port  on  the  25th  of 

July.  Landing  on 
the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  Lienten- 
ant  Stephen  Clegg 
Rowan  hoisted  the 
American  colors  and 
placed  a  garrison 
there  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Lieutenant 
George  Minor.  On 
the  3ath  of  Jnly  the 
Congress  took  pos- 
session of  San  PedrOj 
seaport  of  Los  Ange- 
les and  the  seat  of 
the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment in  California. 
Desiring  to  return 
to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  his 
healthjCaptain  Sloat, 
on  the  2Bd  of  July, 
1846,  turned  over  the  command  of  the  squadron  to  Cap- 
tain Robert  Field  Stockton  (who  had  recently  arrived 
in  Monterey)  and  sailed  for  Panama  in  the  Levant 

Finding  that  all  the  seaports  on  the  Californian 
coast  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Americans,  Captain 
Stockton  planned  an  expedition  against  Los  Angeles, 
Leaving  the  SarannaJi  on  guard  at  Monterey,  the 
Portsmoidh  at  San  Francisco,  the  Warren  at  Mazathin 
and  the  Erie  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Captain  Stock- 
ton, on  the  Ist  of  August,  sailed  from  Monterey  in  the 
Congress,  Stationing  a  small  force  at  Santa  Barbara, 
he  appeared  off  San  Pedro  August  6th,  and,  landing 
three  hundred  and  fifty  sailors  and  marines,  estab- 
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lished  a  camp  and  began  the  ardiiotis  task  of  drilling 
the  sailors  in  military  tactics.  *' There  were  only 
about  ninety  muskets  in  the  whole  cor|)a.  Some  of 
the  men  were  armed  with  carbines,  others  had  only 
pistols,  swords  or  boarding-pikes.  They  presented  a 
motley  and  peculiar  appeamnce,  with  great  variety  of 
costume.  Owing  to  their  protract'ed  absence  from 
home  the  supplies  of  shoes  and  clothing  had  fallen 
short,  and  the  ragged  and  diversified  colors  of  their 
garments,  as  well  as  the  want  of  oniformity  in  their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  made  them  altogether  a  spec- 
tacle both  singukr  and  amusing."*  Captain  Stockton 
fally  realized  the  importance  of  securing  the  strategic 
places  in  California  before  the  several  thousand  well- 
armed  and  well-mounted  soldiers  then  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the   State  could  come  together.     The 

tany  nan'ow  passes,  mountain  ninges,  and  undula- 

ons  of  the  land  favorable  for  resisting  invaders  gave 
the  Mexicans  a  great  advantage.  Their  forces  at  Los 
Angeles  also  outnumbered  the  Americans  three  to  one, 

nd  it  was  only  by  putting  on  a  bold  front  that  Captain 

tockton  had  hopes  of  conquering  thera. 
Several  days  after  the  camp  at  San  Pedro  had  been 

tablished  a  flag  of  truce  appeared  on  the  hills,  and 
Captain  Stockton  determined  on  a  stratagem  to  deceive 
the  enemy  as  to  his  force.     *'IIe  ordered  all  his  men 

nder  arms  and  directed  them  to  march  three  or  four 

breast,  with  intervals  of  considerable  space  between 
ch  Hquad,  directly  in  the  line  of  vision  of  the  ap- 

roaching  messengers,  to  the  rear  of  some  buildings  on 
e  beach,  and  thence  to  return  in  a  circle  and  con- 
ae  their  march  until  the  strangers  had  arrived. 
Part  of  the  circle  described  in  the  march  was  con- 
cealed from  view,  so  that  to  the  strangers  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  force  ten  times  greater  than  the  actual 
number  was  defiling  before   them.      When  the  two 
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beaxers  of  the  flag  of  truce  had  arrived,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  led  up  to  him  alongside  of  the  artilleryi 
which  consisted  of  several  6-pounders  and  one  32- 
pound  carronade.  The  guns  were  all  covered  with 
skins  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  their  dimensions 
excepting  the  huge  mouth  of  the  32-pounder,  at  which 
the  captain  was  posted  to  receive  his  guests.  He  sup- 
posed that  in  all  probability  neither  of  them  had  ever 
before  seen  such  an  instrument  of  war,  and  that  the^ 
large  and  gaping  aperture  of  the  gun^  into  the  verj 
mouth  of  which  they  were  compelled  to  look^  woulc 
be  likely  to  disturb  their  nerves.  As  his  puri)ose  waaf 
that  of  intimidation,  he  received  them  with  sternness, 
calculated  to  co-operate  with  the  impression  produced 
by  the  artillery.  *  ,  .  The  messengers  brought  over- 
tures for  a  truce,  but,  as  this  was  merely  a  ruse  t/O  gain 
time,  Captaiu  Stockton  ordered  them  to  tell  General 
Castro  that  he  would  not  negotiate  with  him  on  any 
other  terms  than  those  of  absolute  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  Having  delivered  this 
message  in  the  most  fierce  and  offensive  manner,  and 
in  a  tone  significant  of  the  most  implacable  and  hostile 
determination,  Captain  Stockton  imperiously  waved 
them  from  his  presence  with  the  insulting  imperative 
Vamose!  The  Mexicans  made  haste  to  escape  from 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  apparently  so  ferocious  and 
formidable,  and  their  ominous  retiring  glances  at  the 
terrific  gun  showed  but  too  plainly  that  the  work  of 
intimidation  was  effectual.  When  they  were  beyond 
hearing  Captain  Stockton  expressed  the  opinion  to  his 
officers  that  these  messengers  w^ould  carry  to  General 
Castro's  camp  such  an  account  of  their  observations  as 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  very  desperate 
battle,"^ 

Forming  his  little  army  into  a  hollow  square,  with 
his  baggage  and  provisions  in    the   center,   Captain 
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Stockton,  on  the  11th  of  August,  began  his  tedious 
march  to  Los  Angeles.  Having  only  a  few  horses,  the 
sailors  seized  the  ropes  attached  to  the  heavy  artillery 
and  ammunition  carts  and  dragged  them  over  hills  and 
valleys  of  sand  under  the  burning  rays  of  a  semi  trop- 
ical sun.  On  the  12th  he  met  a  courier  from  General 
Castro  with  a  pompons  message  informing  Captain 
Stockton  that  "if  he  marched  upon  the  town  he  would 
find  it  the  grave  of  his  men."  The  American  com- 
mander  replied :  *' Then  tell  your  general  to  have  the 
bells  ready  to  toll  in  the  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  I 
shall  be  there  at  that  time.*'  Stockton  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  on  the  13th  of  August  he  met  Major 
Fremont's  detachment,  which  had  come  up  from  San 
Diego,  and  entered  Los  Angeles  unopposed.  The 
Mexican  general,  having  dispersed  the  bulk  of  his 
army,  mounted  his  best  men  on  his  swiftest  horses  and 
made  all  speed  for  Sonora.  The  following  day,  August 
14th,  Andres  Pico  (the  former  governor)  and  General 
Jos6  Maria  Flores  surrendered  and  were  liberated  on 
I>arole.  The  news  of  the  capture  was  sent  overland  to 
Wasliington  by  the  celebrated  scout  Kit  Carson.  Or- 
ganizing a  civil  government  for  the  entire  State,  with 
Major  Fremont  as  the  head  of  it,  Captain  Stockton 
sailed  northward  on  the  5th  of  September,  leaving  a 
garrison  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Archibald 
H.  Gillespie,  of  the  marines.  Major  Fremont  also  re- 
turned north  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  men  at  Sacra- 
ento  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  that  Captain 
tockton  was  planning  against  Acapulco. 

VVTiile  these  operations  were  taking  place  along  the 

oast  of  California,  the  Warren^  Commander  Joseph 

Bartine  Hull,  and  the  Cyane,  Commander  Dupont,  were 

active  in  cruising  along  the  western  coast  of  Mexico  and 

capturing  hostile  vessels*    Thirteen  or  fourteen  prizes 

ere  taken  by  them.     Captain  Stockton,  in  his  official 

port,  said  Commanders  Hull  and  Dnpont  "deserve 

raise  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  blockaded 
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and  watched  the  Mexican  coasts  during  the  most  in- 
clement season  of  the  year,"  A  spirited  affair  was 
undertaken  by  the  boats  of  the  Warren  under  Com- 
mander HulL  The  celebrated  privateer  3Ialek  Adhel 
had  run  into  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan,  and  Lieutenant 
Hull  mauoed  his  boats  and,  pulling  directly  into  the 
harbor,  captured  the  vessel  and  brought  her  out. 

Early  in  October  a  courier  from  Los  Angeles  anived 
at  San  Francisco  vrith  the  startling  announcement  that 
both  Pico  and  Ueoeral  Flores,  regardless  of  their  parole, 
had  secretly  collected  the  remnants  of  their  army  and 
were  besieging  the  American  garristm  in  the  (rovem- 
ment  house  at  Los  Angeles.  It  was  also  learned  that 
the  Mexicans  were  attacking  the  garristm  at  Santa 
Barbam,  and  were  advancing  npon  the  little  force  under 
Lieutenant  Minor  at  San  Diego.  Captain  Stockton 
immediately  dispatched  the  Savannah  to  the  scene  of 
trouble.  Arriving  at  San  Pedro,  Captain  Mervine 
found  that  the  American  garrison  at  Los  Angeles  had 
been  forced  to  capitulate,  and  was  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  an  American  cruiser.  Captain  Mervine  landed  a 
detachment  of  seamen  and  marines,  and  began  the 
march  to  the  capital ;  but  he  had  not  advanced  more 
than  twelve  miles  when  he  came  upon  the  Mexicans 
and  a  field  piece  intrenched  in  a  comuKinding  position. 
Unfortunately,  the  Americans  were  destitute  of  artil- 
lery, but,  gallantly  charging^  they  drove  the  enemy 
from  cover.  The  Jlexicans,  being  well  mounted,  car- 
ried of!  their  field  piece  and,  after  retreating  a  short 
distance,  formed  another  line,  The  Americans  charged 
again,  but  Captain  Mervine,  findiug  that  he  was  h:»sing 
valuable  men  and  that  the  enemy  could  repeat  these 
tactics  with  comparative  impunity,  retire<i  to  San  Pe- 
dro, closely  followed  by  General  Flores  with  eighteen 
hundred  soldiers.  In  this  affair  the  Americans  had 
several  men  killed  or  wounded. 

Captain  Stockton  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the 
12th  of  October  in  the  Congress^  having  in  company 
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the  transport  Sterling^  with  Major  Fremont* s  corps, 
nsisting  *^of  one  himdred  and  seventy  good  men'** 
tbc^rd.     On  the  way  down  the  coast  the  vessels  be- 
came separated  in  a  fog,  and  as  the  weather  was  clear- 
g  up  the  Congress  met  the  merchant  vessel  Bwrnsta- 
ie  and  learned  that  the  American  garrison  at  Alonterey, 
ider  the  command  of  Lieutenant  W.  A.  T.  Maddox, 
of  the  marines,  was  threatened  by  an  uprising  of  the 
pie.      Running    into    the    bay,    Captain   Stockton 
nded  fifty  men  and  three  pieces  of  artilleryj  under 
lidshipmen  Baldwin  and  Johnston,  and  then  contin- 
ued his  course  southward.     Arriving  at  JSan  Pedro  on 
the  23d  of  October,  he  landed  three  hundred  men  and 
tablished  a  camp.     Hearing  that  the  garrison  at  San 
iego  under  Lieutenant  Minor  was  besieged,  and  find- 
ing that  the  harbor  at  San  Pedro  was  too  exposed, 
ptain  Stockton,  after  a  few  skirmishes  with  the  ene- 
y,  changed  his  base  of  operations  to  the  former  place. 
In  attempting  to  cross  the  bar  at  San  Diego  the  Con- 
ess  grounded.     A  second  attempt  to  get  the  ship 
was  successful,  but  she  grounded  in  the  bay,  and 
led  over  so  much  that  it  became  necessary  to  shore 
her  up  with  spars.     While  she  was  in  this  condition 
e  Mexicans  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  town.     As 
any  men  as  could  be  spared  were  landed  under  Lieu- 
nant  Minor  and  Captain  Gillespie,  and   they  drove 
nemy  back. 

ing  greatly  in  need  of  horses  and  live  stock,  Cap- 

n  Stockton  sent  Captaiu  Hensley  and  Captain  Gib- 

n  wth  a  detachment  of  men  into  Lower  California 

a  supply,  and  these  officer's  soon   returned   with 

ety  horses  and  two  hundred  head  of  cattle.    Another 

pedition  under  Captain  Gillespie  was  planned  against 

enemy's  camp  at  San  Bernardino,  but  before  it  got 

der  way  Captain  Stockton  received  word  from  Brig- 

er-General  Stephen  W.  Kearny  that  he  had  crossed 


'  Memoire  of  Juhn  Churks  Fremont,  p.  577. 
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the  monn tains  from  Santa  F6  with  one  hundred  dra- 
goons, and  desired  to  open  oommanication  with  the 

American  naval  forces.  Captain  Gillespie,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Beale,  Midshipman  James  M.  Duncan  and  ten 
carbineers,  together  with  a  force  of  twenty-five  volun- 
teers under  Captain  Gibson  and  a  field  gun,  were  or- 
dered to  march  immediately  aud  effect  a  junction  with 
him,  which  wa.s  done  early  in  December.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  December  6th  General  Kearny  attacked  the 
Mexican  forces  at  San  Pasqual,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Pio  Pico,  but  was  repelled  with  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  guns  and  eighteen  men  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded,  among  the  latter  being  General  Kearny  him- 
self, Lieutenant  Beale  and  Captain  GiUespie.  The 
general  now  found  himself  besieged  by  a  force  that 
was  hourly  growing  stronger.  On  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 7th  Lieutenant  Beale,  with  Mr.  Godey  and  an 
Indian  scout,  slipped  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and, 
after  enduring  great  hardships,  reached  the  American 
camp  at  San  Diego  on  the  night  of  December  9th. 

The  position  of  the  American  forces  in  California 
was  extremely  criticaL  Elated  with  the  recapture  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  repulse  of  Captain  Mervine  on  the  road 
to  that  town,  the  abandonment  of  San  Pedro  by  the 
powerful  American  squadron,  and  most  of  all  by  the  de- 
feat of  General  Kearny,  the  Mexicans  were  rallying  In 
great  numbers.  Realizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Captain  Stockton  resolved  on  prompt  and  decisive 
measures.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  relieve 
General  Kearny  at  San  Bernardino.  Accordingly,  the 
attack  on  Los  Angeles  was  postponed,  while  Andrew  F- 
V.  Gray,  on  the  10th  of  December,  with  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  men,  w^as  sent  in  all  haste  to  the  aid  of  the 
generah  That  young  officer  carried  out  his  instruc- 
tions with  spirit,  and  l>y  making  forced  marches  he 
reached  the  besieged  dragoons  and  escorted  thera  to 
San  Diego.  Captain  Stockton  began  his  march  upon 
Los  Angeles  December  29th.     His  entire  force  now  con- 
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sisted  of  nearly  six  hundred  sailors  and  marineSj  Gen- 
eral Kearny's  sixty  dismounted  dragoons,  six  light 
guns  and  a  howitzer.  There  were  only  two  hundred 
muskets  in  the  whole  army,  the  sailors  being  armed 
\\ith  carbines  and  boarding* pikes^  while  the  few  horses 
were  unfit  for  the  march,  and  soon  gave  out. 

The  road  to  Los  Angeles,  about  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  miles  long,  was  intersected  with  tleep  ravines, 
sand  hills  and  deserts,  affording  many  strong  positions 
where  a  handful  of  determined  men  could  have  im- 
peded seriously  the  progress  of  an  army.     The  first 
day  of  the  march  "was  occupied  in  crossing  the  dry, 
ndy  bed  of  San  Diego  River  and  in  reaching  Solidad, 
e  gans  and  ammunition  carts  being  drawn  two  thirds 
of  the  way  by  the  officers  and  men.     *' After  an  ad- 
vance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  found  what  labor  was 
in  store  for  us.    Almost  every  ox  team  became  stalled 
in    the  sandy  bed  of  the  dry  river,  and  had  to  be 
dragged  across  by  the  troops.     On  a  dead  level  the 
half'Starved  oxen  managed  to  drag  the  carts,  but  when 
we  c;ime  to  a  hill  or  a  sandy  liottom  the  troops  had  to 
^j)uU  them  along.     These  extra  labors  were  of  hourly 
^Kccnrrence,  and  when  we  reached  the  place  where  we 
^ftrere  to  ramp  fr*r  the  night  the  men  were  almost  ex- 
^Biausted/^'     *'Our  men  were  badly  clothed,  and  their 
^■Bhoes  generally  w^ere  made  by  themselves  out  of  canvas. 
^Kt  was  very  cold,  and  the  roads  heavy.     Our  animals 
^^rere  all  poor  and  weak,  some  of  them  giving  out  daily, 
'      which  gave  much  hard  work  to  the  men  in  dragging 
e   heavy  carts,  loaded  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
ons,  through  deep  sands  and  up  steep  ascents/'^    On 
e  morning  of  the  second  day  the  men  came  to  Cap- 
in  Stockton  in  squads  and  l>egged  for  twenty-four 
oui^  of  rest.     This,  at  first,  was  granted,  but  realiz- 
g  that  every  day  was  increasing  the  enemy's  strength, 


*  Becollecdons  of  the  Mexican  Wat,  Vice-Admiral  Rowttii. 
«  Official  Report  of  Ctiptam  Kob^rt  F.  Stockton. 
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Captain  Stockton  after  a  few  hours  resumed  the  marehj 
in  spite  of  urgent  requests  for  rest.  Buring  the  day 
straggling  parties  of  Mexican  horsemen  appeared  at 
different  points  along  the  route,  showing  that  the  ene- 
my was  on  the  alert  and  not  far  off.  On  the  second 
day  several  of  them  appeared  in  front  of  a  house  on  a 
hill,  waving  their  lances  in  defiance ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  advance  guard  they  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly as  they  came.  When  the  little  army  had  cov- 
ered al)out  two  tliirds  of  the  distance,  messengers  bear- 
ing a  letter  from  General  Flores  were  met,  but  Captain 
Stockton  refused  to  read  the  missive,  saying  that  the 
Mexican  commander  had  broken  his  parole  and  would 
be  shot  if  he  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  the  2d  of  January  Stockton  reached  San  Luis 
Hey,  and  on  the  3d  a  courier  was  dispatched  to  com- 
municate,  if  possible,  with  the  corps  under  Major  Fre- 
mont. Continuing  his  march,  Captain  Stockton  on  the 
evening  of  January  7th  approached  San  Clabriel  River, 
and  by  sending  out  scouts  he  discovered  timt  the  Mex- 
icans were  intrenched  between  him  and  the  river, 
apparently  determined  to  give  battle.  Early  on  the 
f(  allowing  morning  all  the  firearms  were  discharged  and 
reloaded,  so  as  to  insure  their  being  in  good  condition. 
Incidentally  it  was  a  reminder  that  the  8th  of  January 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
Having  assigned  every  man  to  his  position,  and  giving 
careful  instructions  how^  to  proceed.  Captain  Stockton 
resumed  the  march  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on 
reaching  the  plains  formed  his  army  in  a  hollow  square 
with  the  baggage  and  provisions  in  the  center.  When 
he  was  within  two  miles  of  the  river  the  enemy^  six 
hundi'ed  strong,  appeared  in  three  divisions  on  the  hills 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  San  GabrieL  As  the  Amer- 
icans approached  the  ford  where  the  river  was  about 
fifty  yards  wide,  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Mex- 
icans crossed  the  San  Gabriel  at  another  p-oint  and  en- 
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1  deavored  to  drive  a  herd  of  wild  mares  in  to  the  Amer- 
ican ranks,  but  failing  in  this  they  retired  across  the 
river  to  their  position  about  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  water.  The  main  body  of  their  army,  two  hundred 
strong,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  was  stationed  op- 
posite the  ford. 

As  the  Americans  approached  the  crossing  place 
the  Mexicans  opened  a  heavy  fire,  one  of  their  cannon 
balls  striking  Frederick  Stmuss,  a  seanian  of  the  Ports- 

\  mouth,  in  the  neck  and  killing  him  instantly.  Some 
of  the  other  Americans  were  wounded  about  the  same 
time,  but  in  spite  of  their  exposed  position  they  strug- 
gled across  the  stream,  while  the  oiHcers  and  men  as- 
sist^ the  mules  in  di^agging  the  two  9-i)ounders 
through  the  deep  sand.  As  soon  as  the  advance  guard 
had  crossed  the  9-pounders  were  unlimbered,  and  al- 
though exposed  in  the  open  plain  they  were  loaded 
and  fired  with  such  precision  that  one  shot  knocked  a 
Mexican  gun  out  of  its  carriage.  It  was  five  minutes 
before    the    Mexicans  recovered  from   the  confusion 

L  created  by  this  well-aimed  missile,  but  finally  twenty 

I  of  them  ran  from  their  cover  and  hastily  fastening  las* 

^eoes  to  the  gun  dragged  it  to  the  rear.  About  this 
time  the  Mexicans  made  a  flank  movement  and  endeav- 

j_ored  to  capture  the  two  C-pounders  in  the  rear  of  the 

Lmerican  army,  but  they  were  i-epelled  by  the  marines 

mder  Lieutenant  Jacob  Zeilin.     The  Mexican  rif?ht 

ing  then  attempted  to  rout  Captain  Stockton's  left, 

>iit  it  was  repelled  by  the  musketeers  under  Lieuten- 

nnts  William  B.  Renshaw  and  H.  B.  Watson  and  Mid- 

^»hipman  John  Guest. 

Everything  now  being  in  readiness,  Captain  Stock- 

fton  gave  the  word  to  charge,  and  the  men  rushed  for- 
U'ard  with  great  spirit.     The  Mexican  center  withstood 

[the  attack  for  some  time,  but  finally  broke  and  fled. 

lAt  this  moment  their  right  wing  wheeled  round  and 

'charged  the  American  rear,  which  was  encumbered 
with  baggage,  horses  and  cattle,  but  Captain  G-illespie 
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opened  such,  a  well-directed  fire  that  the  enemy  was 
again  repelled.  The  Aniericans  were  now  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  enemy's  breastworks,  and  ''the  band 
phiying  Hail  Columbia  and  Yankee  Doodle  announced 
another  glorious  victory  on  the  8tli  of  January."  ^  In 
this  affair  the  Americans  lost  two  killed  and  had  nine 
wounded,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  about  seventy 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  tifty  wounded. 

Anxious  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  Captain  Stock- 
ton ordered  the  tattoo  to  be  beaten  at  an  early  hour  that 
evening,  with  the  intention  of  resuming  the  march  on 
Los  Angeles  at  daybreak.  At  midnight  the  picket 
men  were  fired  upon,  and,  fearing  a  general  attack^ 
Captain  Stockton  in  a  few  minutes  had  his  little  army 
under  arms,  but  finding  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  few  sti'aggling  prowlers  the  men  returned  to  their 
blankets.  At  9  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the 
Americans  were  again  formed  into  a  hollow  square, 
with  the  baggage  and  animals  in  the  center,  and  re- 
sumed the  march ;  but  they  liad  not  proceeded  more 
than  six  miles  when  they  were  again  confronted  by 
the  Mexican  army  intrenched  in  a  strong  position  on 
the  plains  of  Mesa.  When  within  range  the  enemy 
opened  tire  from  a  masked  battery,  which  killed  an  ox 
and  a  mule  of  the  American  provision  train.  The  fire 
was  returned  by  the  6-pounderj  under  Acting-Master 
William  IL  Thompson.  Observing  that  the  enemy 
was  dividing  his  cavalry  so  as  to  attack  three  sides  of 
the  American  square  simultaneously,  Captain  Stockton 
ordered  his  men  to  reserve  their  tire  until  they  could 
distinctly  see  the  faces  of  their  foe*  ^'  The  appearance 
which  the  Mexicans  made  on  this  occavsion,  mounted 
on  fiae  horses,  gayly  caparisoned,  with  ribbon  s  and  pen- 
nous  streaming  in  the  breeze,  was  brilliant  anci  exciting. 
On  they  came  at  full  gallop,  the  earth  quijvering  be- 
neath their  hoofs,  their  bright  weapons  flashing  in  the 
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,ys  of  the  sun,  apparently  with  desperate  valor  bent 
n  hurling  themselves  upon  the  small,  compact  and 
ilent  mass  that  awaited  their  charge.     But  w^hen  they 
had  approached  as  near  as  Caj^tain  Stockton  thought 
Toper  he  gave  the  signal,  and  a  deadly  fire  checked 
eir  gallant  advance."*     Three  times   the  Mexicans 
llied  and  charged  the  hollow  square^  and  three  times 
ihey  were  repelled  by  the  unflinching  bravery  of  the 
ittle  army,  leaving  many  a  horse  galloping  over  the 
lains  with  an  empty  saddle.     At  last  they  retired  in 
nfusion,  and  on  the  following  day  Captain  Stockton 
sntered  Los  Angeles  in  triumph,  where  he  was  joined 
on  the  15th  of  January  l>y  Major  Fremont's  corps. 
In  the  battle  of  the  9th  the  Americans  had  one 
led  and  five  wounded,  including  Lieutenant  Rowan 
nd  Captain  Gillespie.     Besides   those  already  men- 
tioned, the  naval  officers  in  these  brilliant  affairs  were 
Lieutenant  Richard  L.  Tilghman  ;  Acting- Lieutenants 
B-  F.  B.  Hunter  and  Edward  Iliggins ;   Midshipmen 
enjamin  F.  Wells,  P.  Haywood^  Robert  C.  Duvall, 
illiam   Simmons,  George  E.  Morgan,  J.  Van  Ness 
hilip,   Theodoric   Lee,   Albert  Almand^   Edw-ard  C. 
rafton,  J.  Fenwick  Stenson,  Joseph  Parash  and  Ed- 
und  Shepherd  ;    Surgeons  Charles  Eversfield,  John 
.  Griffin  and  Andrew  A.  Henderson  ;  Parser  William 
Sijeeden  ;  Captain  Hensley,  Captain  Turner,  of  the  dra- 
goons, Captain  Miguel  de  Pedrovena,  Captain  William 
H.  Emory,  of  the  topographical  engineers,  and  Lieu- 
tenant   Davidson.     Soon  after  his   brilliant  victories 
ptain  Stockton  joined  a  party  of  hunters,  and  cross- 
g  the  Rocky  Mountains  made  his  way  overland  to  the 
nited  States.     Captain  William  Brandford  Shubrick 
cceeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  Pacitic  squadron, 
-enforcing  it  with  the  54-gim  ship  of  the  line  Tnde- 
ndence  and  the  16-gan  brig  of  war  Preble, 


CHAPTER  V. 

IX  THE  GULF   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

While  this  vigorous  campaign  was  under  way  in 
the  north  the  vessels  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  Mex- 
ico and  Lower  California  had  not  been  idle.  After 
landing  Major  Fremont's  corps  at  San  Diego,  in  July, 
1846,  the  Oyaney  Commander  Dupont,  appeared  off 
San  Bias  on  the  2d  of  September.  A  detachment  of 
men  under  Lieutenant  Rowan  landed,  spiked  all  the 
guns  in  the  place  (twenty-four  in  number)  and  then  re- 
tired without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Running  into  the 
Gulf  of  Calif omia,  Commander  Dupont  learned  that  a 
Mexican  gunboat  had  sailed  from  Mnlije  for  Guaymas, 
and,  making  all  sail,  he  appeared  oflF  that  port  on  the 
6th  of  October.  Discovering  two  gunboats  and  a  brig 
in  the  harbor;  he  demanded  that  they  be  surrendered, 
but  the  Mexicans  burned  the  gunboats  and  warped  the 
brig  into  a  cove  within  pistol  shot  of  the  shore,  where 
two  streets  leading  from  the  barracks  opened  on  her. 
These  barracks  were  in  a  commanding  position  and 
contained  several  hundred  soldiers,  besides  artillery. 
It  was  thought  that  the  brig  thus  defendtd  was  safe. 
But  evidently  the  Mexicans  had  not  heard  of  the  dar* 
ing  cutting-out  expeditions  for  which  the  Ujnited  States 
navy  is  famous. 

Determined  to  have  the  brig,  Commanper  Dupont 
ordered  out  his  launch  and  cutter  under  the  jcommand  of 
Lieutenant  G.  W.  Harrison,  who  w*as  assis|ted  by  Lieu- 
tenant Higgins  and  Midshipman  Lewis.  \  The  Ci/anel 
then  hauled    close  inshore  and  opened  fa  heavy  tire,j 
while  the  boat  party,  pulling  toward  the  c  ove,  boarded 
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^Kie  brig  and  began  towing  her  out.  Not  wishing  to 
^^Bjtire  the  town  nnnecessarilj%  Commander  Dopont 
now  ceased  firing,  whereupon  the  Mexicans  ran  from 
their  cover  and  opened  a  sharp  discharge  of  mnsketry 
and  artillery  on  the  boat.  This  was  returned  by  Lieu- 
tenant Harrison  and  the  Cj/ane^  and  again  the  enemy 
ran  to  cover.  In  a  short  time,  hoivever,  the  boat  party 
^ii^as  in  the  line  of  the  Cyane*s  lire,  so  that  her  gunners 
^^ere  compelled  to  desist*  This  was  a  signal  for  the 
Mexicans  to  resume  their  fire  on  the  boats,  and  a  party 
of  Indians  on  the  other  side  of  the  f'ove  opened  a  cross 
fii'e.  Seeing  the  danger  of  his  men,  Commander  Du- 
pont  reopened  his  broadside,  and  by  skillfully  throw- 
ing his  missiles  over  the  heads  of  the  boat  party  again 
routed  the  Mexicans  and  lield  them  in  cheek  until  his 
men  were  out  of  danger  and  the  Img  burned. 

Running  down  to  Mazatlan,  the  Cyane  maintained 
^Ruch  a  vigorous  blockade  of  that  port  that  the  towm 
^■c>on  began  to  suffer  for  want  of  provisions,  and  in  or- 
^cler  to  secure  tliem  the  enemy  attempted  to  run  the 
^J^lockade  in  small  coasting  vessels.  As  the  only  means 
^pf  intercepting  them^  the  Americans  manned  their 
"  boats  and  kept  up  this  haziirdous  service  many  weeks. 
Jy  keeping  close  inshore  the  coasters  secured  the  sup- 
irt  of  cavalry  with  flying  artillery.  On  two  occasions 
le  Americans  succeeded  in  cutting  off  four  of  these 
:>lockade  runners,  and  at  one  time,  while  three  of  the 
^yan^s  smallest  boats,  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
Harrison,  were  returning  from  an  expedition  of 
nature,  two  launches  and  two  barges,  carrying 
lixty  scildiers,  put  out  of  the  harl)or  in  pursuit,  the 
^yane  being  some  miles  seaward.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Mexicans  had  the  support  of  their 
irtillery  on  shore,  Lieutenant  Harrison  turned  on  his 
pur!*ner9  and  gallantly  advanced  to  give  battle.  On 
'  within  range  both  sides  opened  a  sharp  fire, 
•  Mexicans  soon  tui-ned,  ran  their  boats  on  the 
ch  and  escaped  on  shore.  In  her  cruise  off  these 
HI 
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coasts  the  Cyane  and  lier  boats  captured  twenty- threey^ 
craft  of  all  kiiids.  P| 

Some  idea  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which 
the  American  officers  and  seamen  on  this  coast  were 
exposed  may  be  gained  from  Lieutenant  Tunis  Augus- 
tus Macdonough  Craven's  journal,  under  date  of  De- 
cember 21,  1846,  when  his  ship,  the  DaUj  was  off  Mon- 
terey. *'  In  standing  out  to  the  northwest,  the  weather 
being  quite  thick  and  the  rain  pouring  down  in  tor- 
rents, we  came  veiy  near  running  into  a  low  point  of 
land  forming  the  north  point  of  the  bay.  We  were 
obliged  to  haul  by  the  wind,  which  had  increased  to  a 
gale  and  suddenly  shifted  to  the  northwest^  blowing 
strong.  On  neither  tack  could  we  clear  the  shore. 
Night  came  on ;  we  could  not  regain  the  port ;  the  rain 
poured  down  in  violent  squalls  and  the  wind  at  times 
raged  furiously ;  the  lee  shore  was  by  calcidation  not 
more  than  nine  miles  off.  We  could  not  caixy  much 
sail,  and  were  obliged  to  reduce  what  little  we  had.  A 
tremendous  swell  set  in  frt>m  the  southwest,  and  we 
felt  that  it  was  fast  diiving  us  toward  the  fatal  shore. 
But  the  Almighty  rendered  us  assistance  when  the 
hand  of  man  was  powerless.^ 

Late  in  October,  1847^  the  Congress^  Captain  La 
Valette,  and  the  Porlsmmdh,  Commander  Montgomery, 
hove  to  off  Guayma^s,  and,  landing  two  heavy  guns  on 
an  island  commanding  the  town,  opened  a  heavy  fire 
at  sunrise  on  the  following  day,  and  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  the  enemy  surrendered.  All  the  water- 
front batteries  were  then  destroyed,  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  General  Campujano  approached  the 
place  wdth  a  large  force.  Landing  a  detachment  of 
seamen  and  marines,  Captain  La  Valette  prepared  to 
defend  the  place,  but  the  Mexican  general,  being  de- 
serted by  many  of  his  soldiers,  left  the  Americans  in 
quiet  pijssession.  Leaving  the  Portsinouth  at  Guay* 
mas,  Captain  La  Yalette  ran  over  to  Loreto,  and, 
standing  down  the  coast,  joined  the  Independence  and 


the  Cyane  at  Cape  San  Lucas  on  the  16th  of  October. 
In  November  the  DalCy  Commander  Thomas  O.  Self- 
ridge,  relieved  the  Portsmoidh  at  Guaymas. 

While  on  his  way  to  that  place  Commander  Self- 
ridge  learned  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  Mexican  sol- 
diers, under  the  command  of  a  chief  called  Pineda,  had 
I     captured  Mulije  and  were  overawing  the  inhabitants, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  friendly  to   the   United 
States.     The  bold  table  mountain  and  broken  crags  of 
I    Mulije  were  made  out  September  30th,  and  soon  after- 
^brard  the  Dale  brought  her  broadside  to  bear  on  the 
^Hown,  while  Lieutenant  Craven  with  fifty  men  in  four 
^Boats  pulled  up  the  creek  to  cut  out  a  schooner.     This 
I     was  done  in  handsome  style,  and  although  many  Mexi- 
can soldiers  were  in  sight  they  offered  no  resistance. 
On  the  following  day  Lieutenant  Cmven  landed  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  creek  with  eighty  officers  and  men, 
including  Lieutenant  William   T.   Smith,  Lieutenant 
TansiU,  of  the  niarineSj  Past  Midshi]jman  James  M, 
Duncan,  and  Midshipmen  Thomas  T.  Houston,  J.  R. 
Hamilton  and  W.  B.  Hayes,  and  drove  the  Mexicans, 
»iie   hundred   and   forty  strong,   three  miles  inland. 
everal  ambuscades  were  prepared  for  the  Americans, 
it  the  steadiness  of  the  seamen  carried  everything 
sfore  it.      Two    of   the  Americans   were   wounded. 
ieiitenant  Craven,   with   Midshipman  Hamilton  and 
sreii    men,   was    then    placed  in  command   of   the 
ehooner  Libertad,   fitted  with  a  9-pounder  for  the 
service^  and  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Oulf  and 
interrupt  the  enemy's  communications.     On  the  9th  of 
'♦^r  Lieutenant  Craven  cut  out  the  sloop  Alerta 
•  harbor  of  Mulije. 
The  Dale  in  the  meantime  had  crossed  over  to 
Oiiftyiiuifl^  and  on  the  17th  of  Novemljer  Commander 
Settridge  landed  with   sixty-five  men   and    marched 
tipon    the    town,      TVTien  he  reached    the  plaza  the 
SS  -i  opened  an  unexpected  fire  from  the  houses 

«:rounded  the  place,  which  inflicted  a  severe 
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wound  on  the  commander's  foot  and  compelled  him 
to  return  to  liis  bUip.  It  was  discovered  that  fcmr 
hundred  soldiers  were  concealed  in  the  houses.  The 
Mexicans  believed  that  they  had  Ihe  Americans  in  a 
trap.  ''  Every  house  breathed  fire  from  its  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  officers  thought  that  the  whole  party 
was  doomed  to  destruction  ;  but  the  men  were  so  well 
handled  by  Lieutenant  Smith  [who  succeeded  to  the 
command],  and  their  tire  was  so  effectively  poured 
upon  the  Mexicans,  who  were  sallying  from  the  houses 
and  forming,  that  the  enemy  was  thrown  into  the  ut- 
most confusion*  A  flight  commenced,  about  four  hun- 
dred Mexican  soldiers  being  routed  liy  about  seventy 
seamen.  In  this  affair  Lieutenant  Tansill  commanded 
the  marines  and  led  that  gallant  little  band  into  the 
thickest  and  hottest  part  of  the  fight."  *  Thirty  of  the 
Mexicans  were  killed  or  wounded* 

Hearing  that  a  body  of  Mexican  soldiers  had  taken 
a  position  at  Cochori,  Lieutenant  Yard,  commanding 
the  Dale  J  on  Sunday  morning,  January  30^  1848,  sent 
a  boat  party  under  Lieutenant  Craven  to  attack  them. 
Pulling  four  miles  up  the  coast,  the  Americans  landed 
some  distance  from  the  enemy's  camp,  and,  cautiously 
making  their  way  along  the  shore  at  night,  suddenly 
came  upon  the  Mexicans  and  routed  them.  Thirteen 
prisoners,  including  Captain  Mendoza  and  a  lieutenant, 
were  tiiken,  and  live  Mexicans  were  killed. 

Leaving  Lieutenant  Charles  Hey  wood  with  four  mid^ 
shipmen,  twenty  marines  and  a  12-iiOunder  in  the  old 
mission  house  at  San  Jose,  a  sm^ill  village  twenty  mDes 
northeast  of  San  Lucas,  Captain  Shubrick,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  (November  9th)  sailed  for  Slazatlau 
with  the  Independence^  the  Congress  and  the  Cyane^ 
with  the  intention  of  capturing  that  important  cx)m- 
mercial  center,  which  yielded  an  anntml  revenue  of 
three  million  dollars  to  Mexico.    As  soon  as  the  Ameri- 
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can  vessels  came  in  sight  of  the  town  they  made  for 
positions  prescribed  by  Captain  Shubrick.  The  Inde' 
pendence  ancliored  in  a  bend  in  tlie  peninsula  west  of 
the  town,  and  as  her  broadside  swung  round  her 
lighted  ports  loomed  up  in  the  darkness  like  a  walled 
city.  The  Congress  took  a  dangerous  but  important 
position  in  the  old  harbor,  where  her  guns  could  sweep 
the  roads  leading  from  that  side  of  the  town,  while  the 
Ci/ane*^nd  the  JSrle  (the  latter  having  joined  the  squad- 
ron oflf  the  port)  boldly  stood  into  the  new  harbor^  and 
trained  their  guns  on  the  town. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Captain  La  Valette 
indent  ashore  with  a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
the  place,  but  Colonel  Telles,  the  Mexican  commander, 
tore  up  the  paper  with  insulting  expressions  and  dared 
the  Americans  to  attack.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  this 
Captain  Shubrick  ordered  out  the  boats  of  the  squad* 
ron  and  formed  them  in  three  lines  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Watson,  Lieutenants  Rtnvan  and  Page 
c^jmraanding  the  left  and  right  wings.  The  boats  from 
the  Congress^  commanded  by  Lieutenant  John  T,  Liv- 
ingston, had  five  pieces  of  artUlery,  which  had  been 
ptured  in  Lower  California.  Notwithstanding  the 
ion  the  stone  walls  and  sand  hills  afforded  the 
>  1  lis,  they  did  not  open  fire.     Pulling  directly  for 

the  landing,  the  Americans,  six  hundred  in  all,  formed 
on  the  beach  and  marched  to  the  town,  and  under 
a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  the  Independence 
oisted  the  American  flag.     Captain  Shubrick  organ- 
d  a  municipal  government  for  Mazatlan,  with  Cap- 
n  La  Valette  at  the  head  of  it,  while  a  commission 
Hoisting  of  Commander  Diipont,  Lieutenant  Chatard, 
Price  and  Tliomas  Miller  arranged  the  terms  of 
npation.     Pursers  W.  H.  Greene  and  Speeden,  as 
Hectors   of  this  port,  in  five  months  received  nearly 
hree  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  duties.     A  garrison 
the  city  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
lonel  Telles  encamped  not  far  from  the  town  and 
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endeavored  to  cut  oif  all  coniinunicatioB  with  the  inte- 
rior. On  the  20th  of  November  a  land  party  of  ninety- 
four  sailors,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Seldon,  and 
sixty 4 wo  men  in  boats,  nnder  Lieutenant  Rowan,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  coast  to  Urias  with  a  view  of  dislodging 
a  detachment  of  Colonel  Telles'  troops.  At  daylight  of 
the  following  day  the  Yankee  sailors  landed,  and 
charged  the  Mexicans  and  soon  dispersed  them.  Lieu- 
tenant Seldon's  party ^  **  having  fallen  into  an  ambush 
of  the  enemy's  advance  guard,  was  severely  handled, 
losing  twenty  killed  or  wounded."* 

Having  secured  this  important  city,  Captain  Shu- 
brick  sent  out  several  expeditions  against  the  smaller 
ports  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico.  Early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1848j  he  sent  the  storeship  Lexington^  Lieuten- 
ant Theodorus  BaOey,  against  San  Bias.  Lieutenant 
Bailey  appeared  off  that  place  on  the  night  of  January 
12th,  and,  landing  a  party  of  men  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Chartard,  brought  off  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  the  customhouse  boat.  Soon  aftenvard  Char- 
tard  landed  at  Manzanllla  and  spiked  the  guns  in  that 
place.  The  Mexicans  now  had  not  a  serviceable  gun 
on  their  w^estern  coast  except  at  Acapulco. 

In  the  meantime  several  attempts  were  made  by  the 
enemy  to  recapture  the  posts  taken  by  the  Americans, 
the  most  serious  being  that  against  the  garrison  in  the 
mission  house  at  San  Jose.  On  the  19th  of  November 
a  large  force  of  Mexicans  unexpectedly  appeared  before 
that  place  and  called  upon  the  Americans  to  surrender ; 
and  although  Lieutenant  Iley wood's  force  consisted  of 
only  twenty  marines  and  four  officers  and  twenty  vol- 
unteers, he  promptly  refused  to  do  so,  prepai^ed  for  a 
desperate  defense,  and  placed  Midshipman  McLanahan 
and  twelve  men  in  a  private  dwelling  adjoining  the  mis- 
sion house.  Late  in  the  day  the  Mexicans  began  the 
attack  by  the  rapid  discharge  of  a  6-pounder,  but  find- 
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iag  that  ineffectual  they  prepared  a  different  plan.  At 
ten  O'clock  that  night  they  made  a  sudden  assault  in 
the  front  and  rear  of  both  houses,  at  the  same  time  re- 
oj>enlng  the  fire  from  their  6-pounder.  The  Americans 
responded  with  a  9-pounder,  and  with  such  good  aim 
that  the  Mexicans  sought  the  cover  of  buildings,  from 
which  they  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  until  daybreak, 
when  they  retired. 

On  the  following  night  they  concentrated  their  entire 
force  on  the  mission  house  and  endeavored  to  carry  it 
by  assault.  On  they  came  with  yells  and  shouts  that 
were  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
garrison.  Their  lirst  object  was  to  break  down  the 
front  door  and  capture  the  Q-pounder  which  had  caused 
them  so  much  annoyance  the  day  before*  But  Lieu- 
tenant Heywood,  ever  on  the  alert,  was  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  had  stationed  some  of  his  best  men  at 
the  gun.  Waiting  until  the  enemy  was  within  good 
range,  the  Americans  discharged  the  gun,  which 
brought  down  the  Mexican  leader  with  several  of  his 
men,  and  put  the  others  to  flight*  At  the  same  time  a 
strtog  party  of  Mexicans  with  scaling  ladders  was  ap- 
proaching the  mission  house  from  behind,  butj  meeting 
with  a  hot  fire  and  discouraged  by  the  repulse  of  their 
comrades  in  front,  they  also  fled.  On  the  following 
morning  a  whaling  vessel  anchored  in  the  bay,  and, 
supposing  her  to  be  a  man-of-war,  the  enemy  retired. 
In  these  attacks  the  Americans  had  three  men 
wounded,  while  the  Mexicans  left  eight  men  dead  on 
the  field*  Soon  afterward  Lieutenant  Heywood  re* 
ceived  a  small  re-enforcement  to  his  garrison. 

On  the  29d  of  January,  1848,  the  Mexicans  renewed 
their  attacks  on  this  heroic  little  gaixison,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Midshipmen  Warley  and  Duncan, 
with  six  men,  who  were  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the 
mL^oQ  housej  these  men  having  no  intimation  that  the 
enemy  wa*s  in  the  neighborhood  until  a  large  body  of 
cavalry  dashed  along  the  shore.    This  left  Lieutenant 
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Heywood  with  only  twenty-seven  marines,  ten  seamen , 
and  twenty  volunteers.     It  was  soon  discovered  thafel 
this  sudden  dash  of  the  Mexican  cavalry  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  determined  effort  on  their  part  to  crush 
the  feeble  garrison   in   the  mission  house.      Fleeting 
glimpses  of  mounted  horsemen  hovering  in  the  vicinity 
warned  Lieutenant  Heywood  that  the  enemy  %vas  at 
hand  in  force  and  was  about  to  renew  his  treacherous 
warfare.     By  the  close  of  January  the  mission  house 
was  completely  surrounded,  and  all  avenues  of  retreat 
or  succor  were  cut  oflf.     The  inhabitants  long  since  had 
fled,  with  the  exception  of  fifty  women  and  children 
w^ho  sought  the  shelter  of  the  fort  and  were  dependent 
on  the  scanty  rations  of  the  garrison.     By  the  4th  of 
February  the  enemy  had  drawn  his  lines  around  the 
mission  house  and  tired  on  all  who  exposed  themselves. 
Finding  that  something  must  be  done  immediately, 
Lieutenant  Heywood,  on  the  6th  of  February,  wdth  twen- 
ty-tive  men,  made  a  dash  at  a  party  of  Mexicans  who 
had  taken  a  strong  position  in  a  house  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  street,  and  dislodged  them  ;  but  as  the  Ameri- 
cans could  not  spare  men  to  hold  the  place  the  en^ny 
returned  to  it  as  soon  as  the  victors  had  retired  to  the 
mission  house.     On  the  follow  ing  day  the  Americans 
made  another  successful  sortie,  but  sustained  the  loss 
of  one  miin.     Considering  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  Mexicans,  this  was  a  substantial  victory  for  them, 
for  although  they  lost  fifteen,  killed  or  wT>unded,  their 
great  numbers  enabled   them   to  withstand  the  loss. 
Evidently  it  was  their  plan  to  wx>rry  the  garrison,  pick- 
ing off  a  man  here  and  there  until  the  Americans  shotdd 
be  so  reduced  that  resistance  w^ould  be  hopeless.     The 
Mexicans  soon  got  complete  ptjssession  of  the  town, 
and,  placing  strong  bodies  of  men  in  a  church  and 
other  buildings  near  the  mission  house,  they  kept  np 
an  incessant  fii*e.     A  few  doys  afterward,  while  passing 
a    \^indow%    Midshipman    McLanahan    w^as    morlilly 
wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the  neck,  and  dunng  the  fol- 
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lowing  Dight  the  enemy  erected  an  earthwork  that  rom- 

IDianded  the  place  where  the  Americans  obtained  tlftir 
supply  of  water,  so  that  the  garrison  was  compelled  to 
dig  a  welL  While  they  were  engaged  in  this  arduous 
task,  the  Cyam%  Commander  Dupont,  on  the  evening  of 
February  15th,  appeared  in  the  harbor,  but,  not  under- 
standing the  situation,  made  no  attempt  to  relieve  the 
mission  house  until  the  following  day. 
L  At  daylight  on  February  16th  Commander  Diipont 

^Bgot  oxit  his  boats  wdth  ninety-^nir  seamen  and  marines, 
with  Lieutenants  Rowan  and  Harrison,  Acting-Master 
Fairfax,   Midshipmen   Shepherd,   Lewis  and  Vander- 
oi-st,  and  Sergeant  Maxw^ell,  and,  pulling  for  the  beach, 
effected  a  landing.     The  Mexicans  prepared  to  dispute 
the  road  from  the  beach  to  the  mission  house,  and  hav- 
g  the  protection  of  trees,  houses  aud  sand  hills,  were 
m  a  position  to  make  a  serious  resistance.     Notwith- 
iding  a  galling  fire,   Commander  Dupont   moved 
dily  on,  returning  the  enemy's  iire  as  w^ell  as  he 
uld,  and  fighting  for  every  inch  of  ground  he  passed 
►ver.     It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  impetuosity  of  the 
men  could  be  restrained,  for  they  were  eager  to  come 
to  close  quarters  with  the  *^ varmints"  and  *']ay  the 
enemy  aboard,'-  but  Commander  Dupont  wisely  con- 
^_^uded  that  he  would  lose  the  advantage  of  a  compact 
^pbrce  if  his  men  became  scattered  in  a  charge,  and  so 
with  great   patience   he  continoed   to   push   his  w^ay 
fite^dily  toward  the  mission  house.     Step  by  step  the 
Mexicans  were  driven  back,  and  one  vantage  point 
after  another  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  hardy 
Yankee  tars.     The  Cyane  was  unable  to  bring  her  guns 
into  play  without  danger  of  injuring  her  own  i*eople, 
hot  the  crew  watched  the  contest  mth  great  interest, 
every  success  being  h*Talded  vvith  cheers. 

I  Finding  that  they  had  been  driven  back  almost  to 
the  point  where  the  men  in  the  mission  house  could  fire 
h  V  II  in  the  rear,  the  Mexicans  made  a  final  stand  at 
tl     ^      <  tion  of  two  streets,  when  Commander  Dupont 
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arranged  his  men  for  a  charge  and  at  the  word  they 
milled  to  the  attack.  Just  at  this  moment  lieutenant* 
Heywood  made  a  sally  from  the  mission  house,  and, 
after  dislodging  a  body  of  Mexicans  in  a  neighboring: 
house,  joined  the  forces  under  Commander  Dupont,  and 
being  attacked  in  both  front  and  rear,  the  Mexicans 
broke  and  fled.  In  this  brilliant  affair  tlie  Americans 
had  three  killed  and  eight  wouuded,  while  the  enemy 
had  at  least  thirteen  killed  and  many  more  injured. 

This  was  the  last  serious  effort  of  the  Mexicans  to 
regain  their  ground  on  the  Western  coasts  although  sev- 
eral guerrilla  bands  continued  to  overrun  the  surround- 
ing country.  With  a  view  of  checking  these  maraud- 
ing expeditions^  the  Americans  sent  out  several  parties 
that  succeeded  in  surprising  a  number  of  these  bandsW 
By  making  a  forced  march  on  the  night  of  March  15th 
a  detachment  of  the  garrison  at  La  Paz,  commanded  by 
Captain  Steele,  of  the  New  York  regiment,  surprised 
the  Mexican  camp  at  San  Antonio,  put  the  enemy  to 
flight  and  captured  Midshipmen  Warley  and  Duncan 
and  the  six  men  who  had  been  taken  on  the  22d  of  Jan- 
uary on  the  beach  before  the  mission  house  at  San  Jos6, 
On  the  20th  of  April  Lieutenant  Heywood  and  his  men 
were  relieved  at  San  Jose  by  a  detachment  of  troops 
from  a  volunteer  regiment  and  returned  to  their  ship. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Shubrick  sailed  for 
home  in  the  Independence^  while  Captain  Thomas  ap 
C,  Jones,  in  the  74-gnn  ship  of  the  line  OMo^  became 
commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WAR  IN  THE  MEXICAN  GULP. 

The  distant  booming  of  artillery  at  the  battle  of 
Palo  Alto,  May  8,  1846,  announced  to  the  American 
squadron  at  Point  Isabel,  under  the  orders  of  Captain 
David  Conner,  that  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  had  begun.  Ignorant  of  the  result  of  that  bat- 
tle, and  fearing  that  the  enemy  might  attack  the  garri- 
son at  Point  Isabel,  where  the  supplies  of  the  army 
were  guarded  by  a  small  body  of  troops  under  Major 
Monroe,  Captain  Conner  landed  five  hundred  seamen 
and  marines  in  charge  of  Captain  Francis  Hoyt  Greg- 
ory, of  the  Raritan^  for  additional  protection.  But 
the  victories  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  ren- 
dered this  precaution  unnecessary,  and  on  the  18th  of 
May  Captain  John  H.  Aulick,  with  about  two  hundred 
seamen  and  marines,  pulled  fifteen  miles  up  the  Rio 
Grande  in  boats,  and,  effecting  a  junction  with  the 
army,  established  a  post  at  Barita. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities  Captain 
Conner  received  orders  from  the  Government  to  main- 
tain a  vigorous  blockade  of  all  the  Mexican  ports  in 
the  Gulf,  and  in  order  that  these  instructions  might  be 
properly  carried  out  the  following  vessels  were  placed 
under  his  command  :  The  44-gun  frigate  Potomac^  flag- 
ship ;  the  44-gun  frigate  Cumberland^  Captain  Forrest ; 
the  44-gun  frigate  Raritan^  Captain  Gregory  ;  the  10- 
gun  side- wheel  steamer  Mississippi^  Captain  Matthew 
Calbraith  Perry  ;  the  20-gun  sloops  of  war  Falmouth^ 
Saratoga^  St.  Mary's^  Albany,  John  Adams ;  the  10- 
gun  brigs  Somers^  Lawrence^  Porpoise^  Perry ^  Trux- 
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tun  ;  and  the  9-guii  screw  steamer  Princeton.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  instructions  Captain  Conner  scattered 
his  vessels  along  the  entire  Mexican  coast  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Tabasco  River,  making  Pensacola  his 
base  of  operations. 

On  the  15th  of  August  he  collected  a  naval  force 
before  Tuspan,  but  while  the  Truxtun  was  endeav- 
oring to  enter  the  harbor  she 
grounded,  and,  being  exposed  to 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries, 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  All 
her  officers  and  men,  with  the 
exception  of  Lieutenant  Hunter 
and  a  boat's  crew,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  un- 
fortunate affair  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tacks upon  Alvarado,  the  most 
important  port  on  the  coast  east 
of  Vera  Cruz.  In  August  Cap- 
tain Conner  dispatched  several 
light-draught  vessels  against  this 
place,  but  they  were  unable  to 
get  over  the  bar.  On  the  16th 
of  October  a  second  attempt  was 
made,  but  this  also  was  unsuc- 
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cessful.  The  Mississippi  managed  to  geit  in  range  of 
the  formidable  batteries  of  this  port  and  ^caused  some 
damage,  while  the  steamer  Vixen,  towing  t  he  schooners 
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onifa  and  Reefer  close  inshore,  ably  supported  her ; 
it  the  stearaer  3IcLane^  while  endeavoring  to  tow 
to  action  the  second  division  of  gunboats,  consisting 
f  the  Nonita^  the  Petrel  and  the  Formard^  grounded 
the  bar.     The  attack  was  abandoned  and  the  ves- 
Is  returned  to  a  safe  anchorage.     This  inauspicious 
pening  of  naval  operations  in  the  Gulf  greatly  en- 
louraged  the  Mexicans,  and   threw  a  shadow  of  dis* 
uragement  and  distrust  over  the  American  squadron. 
One  of  the  fii'st  points  to  be  gained  by  the  navy  was 
ure  the  neutrality  of  Yucatan,  and  to  this  end  it 
deemed    advisable  to  capture  Tabasco,   through 
rhirh  town  supplies  could  be  forwarded   to   Mexico. 
On  the  16th  of  October  Cnptain  Perry  sailed  from  An- 
on LiziirdOj  and  on  the  2;id  he  api>eared  off  F'rontera,  a 
imall  port  at  the  mouth  of  Tabasco  River,  with  the 
following  vessels :    The  steamers  3fississippi\  Vixen 
nd  McLane^  and  the  schooners  Bonita^  Meefer,  No- 
ita  and  Forward^  having  on  board  a  detachment  of 
c>  hundred  marines  from  the  Marihtn  and  the  Cum- 
^erland,    under    the    conimand    of    Captain    Forrest, 
rontera  was  the  scene  of  Cortez's  first  battle  on  Mex- 
tan  soil.     The  Mexican  shipping  at  this  place  con- 
i^ited  of  two  steamers  plying  between  Tabasco  and 
rontera,  one  brig,  one  sloop,  five  schooners  and  many 
>at8  and  lighters,  all  admirably  adapted  for  the  diffi- 
ult  navigation  of  these  waters.     Having  observed  the 
ounding  of  the  McLane  at  Alvai^ado,  and  supposing 
that  the  American  steamers  were  too  heavy  to  cross 
e  bar,  the  Mexican  commander  at  Frontera,  General 
vo,  dared  the  Americans  to  attack  him.     But  so 
were  the  movements  of  the  squadron  that  he  was 
taken  by  surprise*     On  arriving  off  the  bar  Captain 
Perry  hastened  aboard  the  VLveJi,  and,  with  the  BonUa 
and  Forward  in  tow  and  accompanied  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Captain    Forrest's   men    in    barges,    dashed 
acnjBs  the  bar  and  made  all  speed  for  the  Mexican  flo- 
illa,  which  was  moored  in  fancied  security  under  the 
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guns  of  tlie  battery.     Great  volumes  of  smoke  were, 
observed  ascending  from  the  smokestack  of  the  steam- 
ers, the  largest  of  which  was  the  Petrlta^  showing  that  j 
every  effort  was  being  made  to  get  np  steam  and  escape 
up  tlie  river;    but  before  the   Mexicans   could  effect 
their  object  the  Americans  boarded,  and  ate  a  hot  suj)*! 
per  that  the  Aztecs  had  prex^ared  for  themselves.     The  1 
United  States  flag  was  then  hoisted  over  the  town* 

Leaving  lieutenant  Walsh  with  a  few  men  to  hold 
Frontera,  Captuin  Perry,  early  on  the  following  day, 
began  the  difficult  ascent  of  the  river,  hoping  to  come 
upon  the  Jlexieans  before  they  had  time  to  strengthen' 
their  defenses,  and  the  24th  and  25th  of  October  were 
spent  in  this  ascent,  the  steamers  Vixen  and  Petrita 
towing  tlie  sailing  vessels.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  25th  Captain  Perry  reached  a  difficult  bend 
in  the  rapid  stream  called  the  DeviFs  Turn,  a  few  miles 
below  Tabasco,  at  which  point  there  was  a  breastwork 
with  four  long  24- pounders  advantageously  mounted- 
Expecting  some  resistance  at  this  place,  Captain  Perry 
landed  a  detachment  and  marched  upon  the  breast- 
work, but  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  retired. 
The  flotilla,  with  the  exception  of  the  McLane,  winch 
with  her  usual  luck  had  grounded  some  distance  below, 
arrived  at  Tabasco,  seventy- two  miles  above  Prontera, 
at  three  o^cIock  in  the  afternoon.  Forming  the  vessels 
in  a  line  so  as  to  sweep  the  principal  streets.  Captain 
Perry  sent  Captain  Forrest  ashore  with  a  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  the  town  ;  but  the  Governor,  assuming 
a  spirit  of  bravado,  replied,  *'Pire  as  soon  as  you 
please.-'  Three  shots  were  fired  from  the  Vixen,  which 
brought  dowu  the  flagstaff  on  the  fort,  and  several 
Mexican  officers  then  came  Aboard,  begging  that  hostil- 
ities might  cease  until  they  could  negotiate  the  terms 
of  surrender.  Not  wishing  to  inflict  unnecessary  in- 
jury. Captain  Perry  assented,  and  at  five  'o'clock  Cap* 
tain  Fon*est  with  two  hundred  men  landed ,  but  as  they 
were  awaiting  the  word  to  advance  the*y  were  fired 
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upon  by  Mexican  troops  concealed  in  a  chaparral. 
The  Americans  returned  the  fire  as  well  as  they  conld 
until  night  came  on,  when  they  retired  to  the  flotilla. 
t  daylight  the  next  morning  (October  26th)  the  Mexi- 
cans opened  fire  on  the  vessels,  but  were  silenced  after 
a  few^  discluirges  of  grape  and  canister,  A  delegation 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  and  foreign  residents  now 
waited  upon  Captain  Perry,  and  assured  him  that  the 
firing  had  been  done  against  the  wishes  of  the  people 
and  that  they  desired  to  surrender. 

Having  effected  the  object  of  the  expedition,  Cap- 
tain Perry  prejmred  to  move  down  the  river.  One  of 
his  prizes,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  William  A,  Parker 
and  eighteen  men,  mn  hard  agi*ound,  and  while  in  this 
condition  it  was  attacked  by  eighty  Mexican  soldiers. 
Lieutenant  Parker  defended  himself  gallantly,  and 
although  one  of  his  men  was  killed  and  two  were 
wounded,  he  succeeded  in  holding  the  enemy  at  bay. 
Observing  the  difficulty  he  was  in,  Captain  Perry  sent 
Lieutenant  Charles  W,  Morris  to  re-enforce  him. 
Lieutenant  Morris  passed  the  gantlet  of  musketry  from 
both  sides  of  the  river,  but  while  standing  up  in  his 
boat  and  cheering  his  men  he  was  mortally  wounded 
and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  Midshipman  Cheever. 
He  died  November  1st  in  the  Cumherlund.,  and  was 
buried  on  Salmadina  Island.  For  this  treacherj^  Cap- 
tain Perry  opened  a  fire  on  the  town,  which  he  kept 
up  for  half  an  hour.  The  American  flotilla  arrived  at 
Fronteraat  midnight ;  but  the  prize  Aharadoy  ground- 
ing on  the  shoals  at  DeviFs  Turn,  was  blown  up.  One 
of  the  prizes,  the  Champion,  a  fast  river  boat,  which 
had  run  between  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  was  taken 
into  the  service  as  a  dispatch  boat  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Lorkwood. 

Leaving  the  McLane  and  the  Forward  to  maintain 
the  blockade  off  Frontera,  Captain  Perry  returned  to 
Anton  Lizardo,  where  he  rejoined  the  squadron  under 
Captain  Conner.     On  the  20th  of  September  Captain 
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Perry,  with  the  3Iississippi,  the  F/^e/i,  the  Bonita 
and  the  Petrel^  took  possession  of  Lagona,  where  he 

left  Commander  Joshua  Ratoon  Sands  with  the  Vixen^ 
and  the  Pdrd  to  watch  the  place,  while  LientenantJ 
Benham,  of  the  Bonitay  was  made  commanding  officer^ 
of  the  vessels  collected  off  Tabasco  River, 

In  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from 
the  main  object  of  the  naval  operations  in  the  Gulf, 
which  was  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  several  expedi- 
tions of  minor  importance  were  undertaken.  Learning 
from  the  wife  of  the  American  consul  at  Tampico  that 
no  resistance  would  be  made  to  an  attack  on  that  place. 
Captain  Conner,  on  the  14th  of  November,  collected 
the  following  vessels  before  that  town :  The  Marltan^ 
the  PotoTiiaCy  the  Mississippi^  the  Princeton,  the  SL 
Mary's,  the  Vixen,  the  JVouifa^  the  Bonita,  the  %>/^ 
fire  and  the  Petrel^  besides  one  hundred  seamen  and 
marines  from  the  Cumberland.  Santa  Anna,  the  Mex- 
ican general,  endeavored  to  raise  an  army  of  deserters 
from  the  American  forces,  and  made  particular  efforts 
to  induce  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  desert.  A  dis- 
tinct brigade  of  the  Mexican  army  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  Santo  Patrico,  and  seventy  to  eighty  men 
were  enlisted  in  it,  but  as  a  rale  the  Irish  were  loyal 
to  their  colors.  Tlie  smaller  vessels  immediately 
crossed  the  bar,  and,  landing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  took  possessiim  of  the  town  without  opposition. 
Two  merchant  vessels  and  three  gunboats  were  cap- 
tured. From  this  place  Commander  Josiah  Tattnall 
proceeded  with  the  Spitfire  and  the  Petrel  eighty  miles 
up  Panuca  River  to  a  small  town  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  the  19th  of  November  he  destroyed  all  the  mu- 
nitions of  war  collected  there. 

On  the  night  of  November  20th,  while  the  brig 
Somers  was  on  blockade  duty  off  Vera  Cruz,  a  boat 
put  out  from  that  vessel  containing  Lieutenant  Parker, 
Passed- Midshipmen  Rogers  and  Hynson  and  five  sea- 
men j  boldly  entered  the  harbor  and  boarded  the  bark 
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Creole^  laden  with  munitions  of  war  and  securely  an- 
cliored  under  the  guns  of  the  castle.  Lieutenant 
Parker  surprised  the  guard  of  the  brig,  and  after 
burning  her  escaped  without  injury,  thus  adding  an- 
other to  the  list  of  brilliant  cutting-out  expeditions  for 
which  the  American  navy  is  famous.  Shortly  after 
this  Passed-Midshipman  Rogei"s  and  Surgeon  Wright, 
of  the  SomerSy  while  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  better  view  of  the  fortifications  around  Vera 
Cruz,  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Mexican  sohiiers. 
Surgeon  Wright  escaped,  but  Mr.  Rogers  was  captured 
and  taken  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  hanged  as  a  spy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  wore  his  uniform.  Afterward  Mr.  Rogers  escaped, 
and  with  Lieutenant  Raphael  Semmes  joined  General 
Scott's  army  before  Mexico,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  military  operatitms  ag:iinst  that  city.  On 
the  8th  of  December,  while  chasing  a  blockade  runner, 
the  Somers  capsized,  canying  down  with  her  Acting- 
Master  Clemson,  Fassed-ilidshipman  Hynson  and 
nearly  forty  men,  constituting  half  of  her  crew.  The 
John  Adams  and  the  boats  of  English,  French  and 
Spanish  war  vessels  near  by  assisted  in  rescuing  the 
remainder  of  ber  crew.  Congress  afterward  awarded 
gold  and  silver  medals  to  the  foreign  officers  who  en- 
gaged in  this  wf>rk. 

It  was  not  the  Mexicans  alone  that  onr  officers  and 
sailors  were  called  upon  to  fight.  They  were  con* 
stantly  exix)sed  to  malaria  and  fever  arising  from  the 
I*)W  swampy  grounds  along  the  coast  near  which  the 
vessels  were  compelled  to  anchor.  Decayed  kelp 
along  the  shores  caused  a  sour,  nauseating  effluvia  to 
hang  over  the  ships  at  night,  which  soon  became  more 
fatal  than  the  enemy\s  bullets.  Myriads  of  insects, 
coming  from  the  malaria  laden  districts,  attacked  the 
men  night  and  day  and  inoculated  them  with  disease. 
Frequent  night  attacks  of  roving  bands  of  gneiTillas 
corop**lled  the  men  to  turn  out  and  stand  by  their 
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guns  until  daybreak,  exposing  them  to  the  drenchir 
dews  and  poisonous  miasma.  The  sick  list  increasefl 
at  an  alarming  rate,  and  the  sick  bay  was  always" 
crowded.  In  one  week  four  officers  died,  and  the  staff 
of  surgeons  was  so  reduced  that  at  one  time  there  was 
only  one  physician  for  seven  ships,  and  only  two  assist- 
ants in  the  hosijitals.  In  July,.  1847,  yellow  fever^ 
broke  out  in  the  Mississippi^  and  she  was  sent  td^| 
Pensacola.  Captain  Perry  himself  was  taken  down 
with  sickness,  but,  changing  his  flag  to  the  GermaU' 
towUy  July  16,  1847,  he  mturned  to  the  scene  of  op- 
erations. The  difficulty  of  securing  fresh  provisions 
also  brought  on  symptoms  of  scurvy,  and  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  men  something  besides  salt  meat  the 
several  ports  along  the  coast  were  occupied  through- 
out the  war. 

Having  diverted  the  enemy's  attention  from  the 
great  object  the  Americans  had  in  view— the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz — Captain  Conner  collected  a  fleet  of  sev* 
enty  vessels  of  war  and  transports,  having  on  board 
General  Scott's  army  of  12,603  men,  before  Vera  Cruz 
early  in  If  arch.  This  town  was  the  scene  of  Cortez*3 
landing,  and  of  the  French  debarkation  in  1830,  and 
again  in  180iX  It  was  strongly  defended  by  massiv€ 
walls  of  masonry  and  by  the  famous  castle  of  San  Juan 
d'UlIoa,  which  wiis  on  an  island  in  the  harbor,  half  a 
mile  from  ^  the  shore.  The  defenses  were  under  the 
command  of  German  artilJerymen.  In  order  that  such 
a  large  number  of  men  might  be  quickly  landed  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy,  sixty-flve  boats,  about  thirty-five  feet 
long,  were  constructed.  At  sunrise,  March  0th,  the 
steamers  Spi/Jire  and  Vixen,  with  the  gunboats  Petrel^ 
Bonifa,  Reefer^  Falcon  and  Tampico,  ran  close  inshoroj 
on  the  island  of  Sacrificios  to  cover  the  landing,  as  i^ 
was  thought  that  the  enemy  might  be  concealed 
hind  sand  hills,  but  after  a  few  discharges  of  grap 
and  canister  only  a  few  horsemen  were  routed.  The 
troops  were  landed  in  beautiful  style.     At  a  signal  the 
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boats  pnt  out  from  the  frigates  and  transports  for  the 
lach,  and  as  fast  as  the  men  were  landed  they  occn- 
ied  the  sand  hills,  each  regiment  planting  its  stand- 
ard and  collecting  its  men  aronnd  it.  By  ten  o'clock 
that  night  ten  thonsand  men  with  arms,  ammunition 
and  provisions  had  been  landed, 

I  At  dawn  of  March  10th  the  SpUfire  ran  into  the 
harbor,  and  when  within  a  short  mile  of  the  castle 
opened  a  spirited  fire  on  the  town  and  batteries,  which 
was  maintained  two  hours,  when  she  was  ordered  back. 
From  a  Mexican  newspaper  that  found  its  way  into 
the  squadron  a  few  days  afterward  it  was  learned  that 
many  of  her  shells  had  been  thrown  into  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  to  the  gate  of  the  market  place.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  Spitflre^s  attack  was  to  discover 
the  position  of  the  Mexican  guns,  and  as  the  enemy 
promptly  returned  the  cannonadiog  from  every  gun 
that  would  bear,  this  was  accomplished.  From  the 
10th  to  the  20th  of  March  the  army  was  occupied  in 
tting  batteries  into  position,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  enemy  kept  up  a  desultory  fire,  which  did  consid- 
erable injury.  On  the  20th  of  March  Captain  Perry 
ved,  and  on  the  21st  he  superseded  Captain  Conner 
in  command  of  the  Gulf  fleet. 

The  Mexicans  had  entertained  great  hopes  of  yellow 
fever  breaking  out  in  the  American  squadron  and  do- 
ing more  injury  than  they  could  expect  to  do  vdih 
their  cannon.  Vera  Cruz  was  the  breeding  place  of 
the  disease,  and  March  was  one  of  the  months  in  which 
it  a8suraed  its  most  malighant  form.  The  Americans 
ere  in  great  danger  from  this  lurkiog  enemy,  for  mos- 
nitoeB  and  flies  from  the  shore  visited  the  ships  in 
myriads  and  carried  the  germs  of  the  disease  in  their 
bites*  Another  peril  to  which  the  Americans  were  ex- 
and  on  which  the  enemy  counted,  was  the 
itrong  northerly  gales  which  swept  the  approaches  to 
harbor  with  great  fury.  In  the  gale  of  March  2l8t 
JIunter  went  down,  and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest 
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exertions  that  Captain  Perry  managed  to  rescue  her 
crew  of  sixty  men. 

On  the  22d  of  March  a  formal  demand  was  made 
for  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  was  haughtily 
rejected,  and  two  guns  were  fired  in  defiance.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  Americans  opened  lire 
from  their  batteries,  and  the  Mexicans  replied  with 
spirit.  Desiring  to  come  to  chaser  quarters,  Commander 
Tattnall  on  the  23d  of  March  got  his  division,  consist- 
ing of  the  steamers  Spitfire  and  Vixen  and  five  schoon- 
ers, under  way,  and  leaving  one  of  the  schooners  at 
Point  Honorios  opened  fire  on  the  city*  To  di'aw  the 
enemy's  attention  fntm  that  point,  he  boldly  stood  onD 
to  sea  as  if  he  intended  to  rejoin  the  squadron  at  Sac- 
rificios  ;  but  on  clearing  the  shoal  water  at  Point  Ho- 
norios he  suddenly  changed  his  course,  and,  leading  his 
division  directly  for  the  castle,  hove  to  within  gmpe- 
shofc  of  bastion  San  lago  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire. 
The  Mexicans  were  either  taken  complet^ely  by  surprise 
or  hoped  to  lure  the  boats  to  certain  destruction,  as 
they  thought,  for  they  did  not  fire  a  shot  until  the  six 
little  vessels  hove  to  and  began  their  fire,  Tlien  began 
a  terrific  cannonading  from  all  the  Mexican  guns  tliat 
would  bear,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  division  was 
doomed.  "All  expected  to  see  us  sunk,  and  that  we 
escaped  without  lo.ss  is  a  miracle.  The  shot  and  shell 
rained  around  us  and  kept  the  water  in  a  foam,  and  yet 
but  three  of  the  vessels  were  struck,  two  of  the  schoon- 
ers and  the  Spitfire,  the  last  by  a  shell  which  exploded 
directly  under  the  quarter  and  knocked  a  planl^  out  of 
the  quarter  br>at.  Not  a  man  was  hurt,"*  For  an 
hour  this  terrific  cannonading  was  kept  up,  when  Tatt- 
nall slowly  retired,  cheered  by  the  men  of  General 
Worth's  army.  Even  before  this  affair  Commander 
Tattnall  had  won  the  reputation  of  being  an  intrepid 
and  fearless  officer.     While  a  lieutenant  in  command 
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of  the  Pioneer  (1835)  he  was  ordered  to  convey  Santa 
nna,  who  had  recently  been  captured  by  the  Texans, 
Vem  Cruz.     At  that  time  the  Mexican  leader  was 
exceedingly  unpopular  in  his  own  country,  and  it  was 
ely  predicted  that  he  would  be  shot  the  moment  he 
placed  his  foot  on   Mexican   soiL      Arriving  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Lien  tenant  Tattnall  landed  with  his  passenger. 
rowds  of  angry  citizens  and   soldiers  awaited  them, 
ut,  boldly  taking  Santa  Anna's  arm  under  his  own, 
the  American  lieutenant  walked  up  the  main  street. 
The  crowds  for  a  time  gazed  upon  the  two  unprotected 
^ddeu  in  silent  ama^iement  nntil  they  reached  a  guard 
^ftf  soldiers  who  saluted,  when  the  crowds  burst  into 
^Kheers*    Lieutenant  Tattnall  remained  with  Santa  Anna 
^Beveral  days,  nntil  the  Mexican  conkl  gather  his  friends 
^nround  hira.    The  course  taken  by  the  young  lieuten- 
ant undoubtedly  saved  Santa  Anna's  life. 

On  the  2tst  of  March  General  Scott  asked  Captain 
^Perry  for  the  loan  of  six  heavy  shell  guns  from  the 
^Beet.  Captain  PeiTy  replied :  "Certainly,  general,  bnt 
ft  must  fight  them.*'  Scott  was  anxious  to  man  the 
ins  with  his  own  troops,  but  Captain  Perry,  ever  jeal- 
iiis  of  the  reputation  of  the  navy,  said,  *'  Wherever  the 
[ins  go  their  officers  and  men  must  go  with  them." 
neral  Scott  finally  consented  to  the  formation  of  a 
ral  battery,  and  within  an  hour  after  obtaining  this 
rmission  Captain  Perry  manned  his  boat,  and,  pulling 
nder  the  stern  of  each  of  the  war  vessels,  announced 
at  guns  were  to  be  landed  from  the  fleet  and  manned 
ly  seamen.  The  news  was  received  with  cheers.  A 
osition  known  as  Battery  No.  4,  opposite  Fort  Santa 
Barbum,  was  assigned  to  the  naval  battery.  Two  33- 
pounders  from  the  Potomac^  one  32*pounder  from  the 
Rttritan,  one  68-pound  Paixhan  from  the  Mississippi 
uue  fn»m  the  Alban?/  and  one  from  the  Sf,  Mary's 
were  landed  at  night,  with  double  crews,  the  Junior 
officer?  casting  lots  for  the  service.  This  battery  *' was 
constructed  entirely  of  sand  sewed  up  in  bags.     It  had 
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two  traverses  six  or  more  feet  thick,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  resist  a  flanking  tire.  The  guns  were 
mounted  on  their  own  ship's  carriages  on  platforms, 
being  rim  out  with  side  tackles  and  handspikes  and 
their  recoil  checked  with  s£ind  bags.  The  bulls  were 
stacked  within  the  sandy  walls,  but  the  magazine  was 
stationed  some  distance  in  rear.  The  cartridges  were 
served  by  the  powder  boys,  as  on  shipboard,  a  small 
trench  being  dug  for  their  protection  while  not  in 
transit."  ^ 

Having  obtained  the  exact  distance  to  the  eaemy's 
batteries  by  a  system  of  triangulation,  the  naval  bat- 
tery was  ready  for  service  shortly  before  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  March  24th.  Just  as  the  last  gun  was 
being  cleared  of  sand  and  sponged  the  Mexicans  dis- 
covered the  battery  and  opened  fire  with  a  good  aim 
that  showed  they  had  determined  the  range  some  time 
before.  This  fire  was  the  signal  for  seven  forts  to  con* 
centrate  their  attention  on  Battery  No.  4,  and  10-  and 
IB-inch  shells  were  dropping  around  the  seamen  with 
uncomfortable  frequency.  Captain  Aulick,  who  com- 
manded the  battery  the  first  day,  responded  with  spirit, 
and  began  pounding  away  at  the  enemy  in  true  man- 
of-war  style.  Such  was  the  precision  of  his  lire  that  a  i 
shot  aimed  by  Lieutenant  Baldwin  carried  away  thefl 
flagstaff  of  Fort  Santa  Barbara.  This  was  greeted  with  ™ 
tremendous  cheering,  but  a  moment  afterward  Lieuten- 
ant D,  Sebastian  Holzinger,  a  German  officer  in  the 
employ  of  the  Mexicans,  with  a  young  assistant  leaped 
over  the  parapet,  recovered  the  flag  and  nailed  it  to  the 
stump  of  its  staff,  although  at  one  time  he  was  nearly  ■I 
covered  with  the  debris  thrown  np  by  American  shot.     " 

So  rapid  and  well  sustained  was   the  fire  of  the      ! 
naval  battery  that  by  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the      | 
afternoon  its  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  Midship- 
man Fauntleroy  was  sent  to  Captain  Perry  with  a  re- 
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quest  for  more.     At  four  o'clock  a  relief  party  under 
Japtain  Isaac  Mayo  (who  had  served  as  a  niidshipman 
the  HoTnet-Penguiii  fight)  arrived  and  continued 
the  work  of  hammering  the  Mexican  forts.     This  w^as 
lone  so  effectually  that,  although  the  walls  were  built 
if  massive  shell  rock,    the    naval    battery  soon    cut 
through  the  curtains  of  the  redoubt  to  the  right  and 
left  and  finally  made  a  breach  thirty-six  feet  wide  ; 
but  at  night  the  enemy  filled  the  gap  with  sand  f^ags. 
On  this  day  Lieutenant  Baldwin,  of  the  St,  Mary^s^  was 
wounded.     During  the  night  the  sailors  were  employed 
repairing  the  breastworks,  while  the  mortar  schooners 
every  now  and  then  circled   the  sky  with  beautiful 
flights  of  shells.     At  daylight,  March  25th,  the  naval 
ittery  renewed  its  fire,  and  the  Mexicans  concentrated 
four  batteries  on  this  earthwork,  aiming  even  more  ac- 
curately than  the  day  before.     Early  in  the  day  one  of 
[leir  shells  dropped  in  the  battery  but  did  no  damage, 
id  several  of  their  solid  shot  entered  the  embrasures, 
which  were  unusually  wide  to  admit  of  a  larger  sweep 

tf  the  guns. 
Seeing  that  the  castle  was  paying  particular  atten- 
lon  to  the  naval  battery,  Captain  Perry  ordered  the 
)pitfire^  Commander  Tattnall,  and  the  Vlxen^  Com- 
mnder  Sands,  each  having  two  gunboats  in  tow,  to 
nin  into  the  harbor  and  divert  the  enemy's  attention. 
''What  point  shall  I  engage,  sir?"  asked  Tattnalh 
1^*' Where  you  can  do  the  most  execution,  sir,"  was  the 
[)ly;  and  taking  him  at  his  word,  the  young  com- 
mander stood  into  tlie  harbor  in  the  most  audacious 
manner,  and,  forming  a  Hue  about  eighty  yards  from 
the  castle,  opened  a  furious  cannonade.  Not  satisfied 
ith  this,  he  stood  in  still  closer,  actually  taking  a 
Kj»ition  within  the  Punto  de  Homos,  where  for  half 
hour  he  was  the  center  of  a  terrific  fire.  His  vessels 
were  almost  hidden  in  the  spray  raised  by  the  storm 
of  iron  that  rained  around  them,  but  either  the  bold- 
of  the  attack  or  the  nearness  of  the  vessels  pre- 
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vented  the  Mexicans  from  inflicting  any  considerable 
injury.  Fearing  that  the  little  vessels  would  be  blown 
to  atoms,  Perry  signaled  them  to  retire ;  but  Com- 
mander Tattnall  either  could  not  or  would  not  see  the 
signal  and  continued  his  attack.  Captain  Perry  finally 
sent  a  boat  with  peremptory  orders  for  the  return  of 
the  division.  Loath  to  give  up  his  congenial  occupa- 
tion, Commander  Tattnall  retired  slowly  with  his  face 
to  the  enemy,  keeping  up  his  fire  as  long  as  the  guns 
would  bear. 

Fort  San  lago  now  opened  its  fire  on  the  naval  bat- 
tery, but  after  Captain  Mayo  had  turned  several  guns 
on  it  it  was  silenced,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  enemy  abandoned  it.  Jumping  on  a 
horse,  the  gallant  captain  hastened  with  the  news  to 
the  army.  '*As  he  rode  through  the  camp  General 
Scott  was  walking  in  fiTjnt  of  his  tent.  Captain  Mayo 
rode  up  to  him  and  said,  '  General,  they  are  done  ;  they 
will  never  fire  another  shot,'  The  general  in  great 
agitation  asked,  'Who?  your  battery — the  naval  bat- 
tery 'i  ^  Mayo  answered,  '  No,  general,  the  enemy  is 
silenced.'  General  Scott,  in  his  joy,  almost  pulled  Cap- 
tain Mayo  off  his  horse,  saying,  'Commodore,  I  thank 
you  and  our  brothers  of  the  navy  in  the  name  of  the 
army  for  this  day's  work.' ''  ^ 

In  the  two  days'  fight  the  naval  battery  had  four 
men  killed,  struck  mostly  by  solid  shot  on  the  head  or 
breast,  while  five  officers  and  five  sailors  were  wounded* 
Many  of  these  men  were  hurt  by  splinters  from  yucca 
or  cactus  bushes  in  the  chaparral.  Among  the  killed 
was  Midshipman  Thomas  Brandford  Shubrick,  a  son 
of  Captain  Irvine  Shubrick,  He  had  just  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  action  in  the  Ifississtppi,  and  went  to  the 
battery  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm.  While  in  the  act 
of  aiming  a  gun  at  the  tower  he  was  struck  by  a  solid 
shot,  which  took  off  his  head.     Commander  Tattnall, 
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who  visited  the  naval  battery  dnring  the  engagement, 
describes  his  experiences  as  follows:  **I  landed  and 
walked  to  our  battery  on  the  first  day,  and  on  reaching 
it  saw  stretched  in  a  cart  and  dead  a  most  noble  sea- 
man, an  old  boatswain's  mate  of  mine  in  the  Saratoga. 
His  fine  manly  face,  calm  and  unchanged,  I  could  not 
mistake.  Another  poor  fellow  was  lying  in  a  cart  se* 
verely  wounded,  to  whom  I  offered  a  few  words  of  con- 
dolence. In  a  few  minutes  afterward,  when  they  had 
removed  him  to  what  was  deemed  a  place  of  safety,  he 
was  again  wounded."^ 

While  this  attack  was  in  progress  Captain  Perry 
planned  a  boat  attack  on  the  wafer  batteries  of  Vera 
Cruz  for  the  night  of  March  25th,  which  he  proposed  to 
lead  in  person.  The  boats  were  formed  in  a  cohimn, 
and  studding-sail  booms  of  the  Mississippi  were  made 
into  ladders.  But  before  these  jjlans  could  be  put 
into  execution  the  Mexicans  sounded  a  i>arley  from 
the  city  walls,  and  at  8  a.  m*  the  firing  ceased.  On  the 
20th  of  March  a  heavy  gale  set  in  from  the  north,  which 
blew  twenty-six  tmnsiiorts  to  shore.  In  one  of  the 
gales  a  brig,  fouling  the  Potomac\  lost  her  masts.  On 
the  28th  of  March  the  town  was  nncouditiimally  sur* 
rendered,  and  on  the  following  day  the  army  and  navy 
took  possession.  Captains  xVulick  and  Alexander  Sli- 
dell  Mackenzie  i-epresented  the  navy  in  tlie  negotia- 
tions. 

The  capture  (*f  Vera  Cruz  opened  the  way  for  the 
army  to  march  upon  the  capital  by  the  shortest  route. 
Being  greatly  in  need  of  horses,  General  Scott  asked 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  navy  in  securing  a  number 
of  animals  that  the  Mexicans  had  c<jllerted  at  Alva- 
mdo.  The  steamer  Scour ge.  Lieutenant  Charles  G. 
Hunter,  was  immediately  ordered  to  blockade  the  port, 
while  Captain  Perry  was  to  follow  with  a  larger  naval 
force.    General  Quitman  in  the  meantime  was  to  pro- 
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ceed  by  land  and  cut  oflf  the  enemy's  retreat.  Lien- 
tenant  Hunter  reached  the  bar  off  Alvarado  on  the  30th 
of  March,  but  he  allowed  his  zeal  to  exceed  his  instruc- 
tions, and  began  an  immediate  attack  on  tlie  defenses 
of  the  place.  On  the  fallowing  day  the  enemy  retired 
up  the  river^  leaving  Lieutenant  Hnnter  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  four  schooners.  Sixty  guns 
were  captured,  thirty-fi\^e  of  which  were  shipped  to 
the  United  States  as  mementoes  of  the  war.  Leaving 
a  garrison  at  Alvarado^  Lieutenant  Ilnnter  hastened 
up  the  river,  chasing  the  enemy  to  Tlacahalpa,  w^hich 
he  also  took  without  opposition.  Thus  the  apparent 
object  of  the  mission  was  accomplished  before  Captain 
Perry  arrived,  April  2d  ;  but  the  overhaste  of  Lieuten- 
ant Hunter  enabled  the  Mexicans  to  escape  through 
the  mountain  passes  mth  the  greatly  desired  horses 
before  General  Quitman  could  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Lieutenant  Hunter  was  tried  by  eonrt-raartial  and  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  Captain  Mayo  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  government  of  Alvarado,  and  occupied 
his  time  In  securing  the  submission  of  towns  in  the 
interior,  the  majority  of  which  meekly  submitted  ;  but 
in  one  of  these  expeditions  some  resistance  was  offered, 
and  an  American  officer  and  five  men  were  wounded. 

In  carrying  out  his  plan  of  occupying  every  port  on 
the  coast  through  which  the  Mexicans  could  obtain 
supplies,  Captain  Perry  next  turned  his  attention  to 
Tuspan,  off  which  port  the  brig  of  war  Truxtim  had 
been  lost  the  year  before.  The  American  squadron 
appeared  off  the  town  on  the  17th  of  Aprils  but  owing 
to  shoal  water  only  the  light-draught  vessels  could  get 
over  the  bar.  The  place  was  defended  by  a  fort  on  the 
right  and  one  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  many  of 
the  guns  of  which  had  been  taken  from  tlie  ill-fated 
Tru^tun.  The  batteries  were  admirably  situated  for 
sweeping  all  approaches  from  the  sea,  and  the  guns 
were  manned  by  six  hundred  and  fifty  Mexican  sol- 
diers under  General  Cos.    On  the  18th  of  April  Captain 
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Perry  led  the  attack  in  the  Spitfire  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred officers^  seamen  and  marines,  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery.  Captain  Samuel  Livingston  Breese  com- 
manded  the  landing  detachment.  As  soon  as  the  as- 
sailants were  within  range  the  Mexicans  opened  a 
spirited  fire,  both  from  their  batteries  and  with  mus- 
ketry on  shore  ;  but  the  Americans  steadily  advanced, 
and  they  fell  back.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this 
aflFair  was  three  killed  and  five  oflBcers  and  six  seamen 
wounded. 

Having  secured  all  the  ports  on  this  coast,  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  raise  the  blockade,  in  order  that 
commerce  might  be  resumed  and  the  revenues  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  its  treasury.  Cruising  along  the  coast, 
Captain  Perry  destroyed  a  fr»rt  niuunting  twelve  guns 
at  Coazacoalcoa  Leaving  the  bomb  vessel  Stroinboli 
on  guard  at  this  place,  and  the  Albany  and  the  Reefer 
at  Tuspan,  Captain  Perry  turned  his  attention  to  Ta- 
basco, which  phice,  as  no  gamson  had  been  left  to  hold 
it,  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  14th  of  June  he  collected  the  following  vessels  oif 
Frontera :  The  Mississippi^  the  Harifan,  the  Albany, 
the  Jo?in  Adams,  the  Decatur,  the  Oermantoicn,  the 
Stromholi^  the  Vesuvius,  the  WasJtinrfton,  the  Scor- 
pion, the  Spitfire^  the  Scourge,  the  Vixen,  the  Etna 
and  the  Bonita.  Entering  the  river  with  the  light- 
draught  vessels  on  the  same  day,  Captain  Perry  shifted 
his  flag  to  the  Scorpion  and  began  the  difficult  ascent 
of  the  stream.  As  the  flotilla  was  api^roaching  Devirs 
Bend  it  was  suddenly  attacked  by  one  hundred  Mexi- 
cans  concealed  in  the  dense  chaparral  on  the  banks. 
Captain  Perry  was  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Scor- 
pion under  an  awning,  and  miraculously  escaped  in- 
jury, although  the  canvas  and  woodwork  of  the  steamer 
were  riddled  with  shot.  The  AScorpion,  the  Washing' 
ton  and  the  surf  boats  returned  the  fire,  and  soon 
aftei-ward  a  10-inch  shell  from  the  Vesuvius  dispersed 
the  Mexicans. 
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At  six  o'clock  the  vessels  anchored  for  the  night 
near  Seven  Palm  Trees,  and,  as  a  precaution  against 
surprise,  barricades  of  hammocks  were  so  arranged  as 
to  resist  a  night  attack.  Shortly  after  midnight  a  vol- 
ley of  musketry  from  the  bushes  startled  the  Amer- 
icans, but  as  it  was  not  followed  by  a  general  attack 
the  men  returned  to  their  rest.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing Lieutenant  William  May,  while  pulling  ahead  in 
a  boat  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  channel,  was 
wounded  by  a  party  of  Mexicans  concealed  in  a  breast- 
work called  La  Comena.  Finding  that  the  navigation 
of  the  river  at  this  i>oiut  had  been  obstructed  by  the 
Mexicans,  Captain  Perry  landed  with  a  detachment  of 
his  men  and  ten  guns,  with  a  view  of  attacking  the 
fort  from  the  rear*  The  banks  of  the  river  at  tMs 
point  were  from  thirty  to  f ort}^  feet  high  and  almost 
perpendicular,  and  it  was  only  by  the  united  efforts  of 
many  men  that  the  cannon  were  hoisted  up.  The 
enemy  evidently  supposed  this  movement  was  impossi- 
ble, and  was  taken  completely  by  surprise. 

Rapidly  forming  the  line  of  march,  Captain  Perry, 
with  the  pioneers  under  Lieutenant  Maynard,  led  the 
way  toward  the  rear  of  the  fort,  closely  followed  by 
the  marines  under  Captain  Edson  and  the  artillery 
under  Captain  Mackenzie,  Captain  Mayo  acting  as  ad- 
jutant general.  At  a  place  called  Acahapan  he  came 
upon  the  Mexicans  with  two  pieces  of  artillery  strongly 
intrenched,  but  they  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Amer- 
icans. As  Captain  Perry's  little  army  came  in  sight  of 
the  fort,  the  gunboats  under  Lieutenant  David  Dixon 
Porter,  which  had  gallantly  advanced  up  the  river  in 
spite  of  their  exposed  position  to  co-operate  with  the 
land  forces,  were  greeted  with  cheers.  Captain  Perry^s 
men  then  rushed  to  the  assault,  while  the  mferanos^ 
leaving  their  cooked  meal  behind,  fled.  Advancing 
about  a  mile  farther  up  the  river,  the  Americans  at- 
tacked Fort  Iturbide,  mounting  six  guns.  One  of  the 
shot  from  the  fort  struck  the  Spitfire's  wheel,  but  did 
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not  disable  her.  Observing  that  the  eneray  was  flinch- 
ing from  his  guns,  Lieutenant  Porter  landed  with  sixty- 
eight  men,  and  carried  the  fort  by  assault*  The  way 
to  Tabasco  was  now  clear,  and  the  town  was  taken  pos- 
session of  on  the  Kith  by  a  detachment  from  the  Scor- 
pioti  and  the  Spitjire  under  Lieutenant  Sidney  Smith 
Lee,  During  the  land  attack  on  the  forts  several  of 
the  Americans  were  overcome  by  the  heat  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  dragging  the  heavy  ordnance  through  the 
mud.  The  total  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  expedi- 
tion was  two  officers  and  seven  seamen  wounded. 

After  remaining  here  six  days,  Captain  Perry  left 
the  Scorpion^  the  Mna^  the  Spitjire  and  the  Scourge^ 
with  four  hundred  and  twenty  men  under  Commander 
Abraham  Bigelow,  as  a  garrison,  and  returned  to  Pron- 
tera.  On  the  2Dth  of  June  seventy  Mexicans  made  a 
sudden  attack  on  a  party  of  tw^enty  seamen  who  wei'e 
on  shore  at  Tabasco.  A  short  struggle  folh>wed  before 
the  enemy  w*as  rei>elled,  in  which  the  Americans  had 
one  man  wounded  and  the  Mexicans  had  one  killed 
and  six  wounded.  That  night  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Mexican  soldiers  made  an  attack  on  the  guard  in  the 
phu^,  but  w^ere  repelled.  Captain  Bigelow  improved 
his  time  by  sending  out  small  parties  to  subdue  roving 
bands  of  Mexican  soldiers  that  occupied  the  ranchc)3 
in  the  outskirts  of  Tabasco.  On  the  30th  of  June  he 
marched  with  two  hundi-ed  and  forty  men  and  two 
field  pieces  to  attack  five  hundred  Mexicans  who  had 
intrenched  themselves  in  a  vilhige  called  Tamultay, 
three  miles  distant.  Approaching  wdthin  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  place.  Commander  liigelow  fell  into  an 
ambnsh,  but  steadily  returned  the  fire  and  put  the 
eneray  to  tlight.  In  this  affair  the  Americans  had  two 
killed  and  five  wounded. 

This  was  the  last  action  of  the  war  in  which  the 
Gulf  squadron  was  directly  engaged,  A  detachment 
of  marines  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Watson  accom- 
panied the  army  under  Geneml  Scott,  and  in  the  attack 
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on  Chapultepec,  September  13th,  they  were  among  the 
volunteers  who  attacked  the  castle  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Major  Levi  Twiggs,  of  the  marines.  Captain 
Reynolds,  of  the  marines,  led  the  pioneer  storming 
party.  Major  Twiggs  was  killed  in  the  first  advance. 
In  the  stubborn  hand-to-hand  conflict,  in  which  the 
Mexicans  showed  more  than  usual  courage,"  the  marines 
were  conspicuous  for  their  bravery.  They  were  also 
foremost  in  the  charge  along  the  causeway  leading  to 
the  Belen  gate,  and  when  the  Americans  entered  the 
capital,  September  14th,  Lieutenant  Watson  and  his 
marines  were  assigned  to  the  diflBlcult  task  of  keeping 
the  criminal  classes  in  order.  In  these  battles  the  ma- 
rine corps  had  seven  men  killed  and  four  wounded. 
Peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  made 
February  2,  1848.  In  this  war  the  United  States  had 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms,  fifteen 
thousand  of  whom  were  in  the  navy. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
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;^0M  the  time  when  Marco  Polo  brought  news,  in 
1S95,  of  a  large  island  inhabited  by  a  warlike  and 
highly  civilized  nice  east  of  Corea,  Japan  had  been 
the  goal  toward  wliich  many  ambitious  ex|>lfjrers  di- 
rected their  energies.  The  vague  rumors  of  Zipangu 
or  Jipangu  haunted  Cohimbns  night  and  day  and 
touched  upon  the  gnind  inspiration  of  his  life.  To 
his  though tfnl  mind  they  first  awakened  passing  fan- 
cies, then  serious  reflections,  but  only  to  be  laid  aside 
by  the  seeming  absurdity  of  his  conclusions.  But  still 
again  the  recurring  thoughts  clung  to  him  with  .'Strange 
persistency.  Jipangu  !  To  the  east  of  Cathay  !  Coald 
it  be  reached  by  sailing  west  ?  Japan  was  destined  to 
be  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilized  nations  not  by 
Columbus,  but  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  navy, 
a  nation  whose  existence  was  a  result  of  Columbus' 
great  discovery.  In  1540  the  Jesuits,  led  by  Francis 
Xavier,  gained  a  footing  in  Japan,  and,  rapidly  ex- 
lending  their  influence,  they  aspired  to  temi)oral  a^s 
well  as  spiritual  power,  so  that  in  1587  a  decree  of 
banishment  was  directed  against  them.  Other  edicts 
of  expulsion  were  issued,  but  it  was  not  until  1637, 
and  after  thejusands  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  that 
they  and  their  doctrines  were  driven  from  the  empire. 
It  was  the  recollection  of  the  dangerous  interference  of 
the  priests  in  government  matters,  and  the  resulting 
civil  wars,  that  made  Japan  for  so  many  years  a  her- 
mit nation.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  Europeans 
to  trade  with  the  country,  but  they  were  always  met 
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with  the  same  reply  :  '*  So  loog  as  the  sun  shall  warm 
the  earth,  let  no  Christian  be  so  bold  aa  to  come  to 
Japan ;  and  let  all  know  that  the  King  of  Spain  him- 
self, or  the  Christian's  Cxod,  or  the  greitt  God  of  all,  if 
he  violate  this  command,  shall  pay  for  it  with  his  head." 
As  early  as  1797  Robert  Shaw  showed  the  United 
States  flag  at  Nagasaki,  and  in  the  same  year  Captain 
Charles  Stewart,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Ccmipany,  stopped  at  Deshima,  where,  al- 
though he  %vas  supplied  with  water  and  provisions,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  land.  Various  other  attempts  were 
made  by  American  merchantmen  to  trade  with  the 
natives.  President  Jackson  in  1831  appointed  Ed- 
mund Roberts  as  agent  *'to  open  trade  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,'-  but  he  died  at  Macao  in  1836,  before  he  reached 
Japan.  In  1845  Congress  resolved  that  it  was  advis- 
able to  open  Japan  and  Corea,  and  in  the  following 
year  Captain  James  Biddle  anchored  at  Uraga  with 
the  90-gun  ship  Golumbus  and  the  Vincennes;  but  the 
authorities  refused  to  negotiate  with  him,  and  as  he 
was  instructed  ''not  to  do  anything  to  excite  a  hostile 
feeling  or  a  distrust  of  the  United  States,"  he  sailed 
away  without  accomplishing  his  purpose.  In  1846 
Captain  David  Geisinger,  commanding  the  East  India 
squadron,  sent  Commander  James  Glynn  in  the  Preble 
to  Nagasaki  to  obtain  the  release  of  eighteen  American 
seamen  from  the  whaler  Lawrence^  wdio  were  confined 
by  the  Japanese.  Aixiving  at  Nagasaki  April  17lh, 
Commander  Glynn  found  that  the  Japanese  were  great- 
ly elated  at  what  they  considered  a  victory  over  Cap- 
tain Biddle's  squadron,  and  he  determined  to  tolerate 
no  trifling.  Breaking  through  the  cordon  of  guard- 
boats  that  surrounded  the  Preble  as  soon  as  she  dropped 
anchor  at  Nagasaki,  he  brought  his  broadside  to  bear 
on  the  city.  He  waited  two  days  without  getting  the 
prisoners,  and  then  threatened  to  open  fire,  and  after 
many  parleys  and  excuses  the  men  were  brought  al>oard 
the  Preble  on  April  26th.     By  1850  the  American  flag 
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had  become  familiar  to  the  Japanese,  and  in  a  twelve- 
month, according  to  the  native  records,  *' eighty-six  of 
the  black  ships  were  counted  from  the  shore/* 

The  increasing  commerce  vnih  China,  the  growth 
of  whale-fishing,  and  the  rapid  development  of  Cali- 
fornia made  it  necessary  to  open  Japan,  and  in  1851 
Congress  decided  to  send  an  expedition  to  that  coun- 
try. Captain  John  H,  Aulick  was  placed  in  command 
of  it,  and  was  ordered  to  carry  the  Brazilian  min- 
ister Macedo  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  Siisquehmina 
on  his  outward  passage.  Captain  Aulick  sailed  from 
Norfolk  June  8th,  landed  his  passenger,  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  andj  after  attending  to  some  dip- 
lomatic business  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  pro- 
ceeded to  Hong-Kfmg  and  began  his  prej>arations  for 
the  Japan  expedition;  but  while  at  this  place  he  re- 
ceived orders  relieving  him  of  the  command.  In  the 
mean  time  Captain  Franklin  Buchanan  assumed  charge 
of  the  expedition,  and  afterward  it  was  learned  that 
the  Government  was  displeased  at  some  remarks  that 
Captain  Aulick  was  alleged  to  have  made  in  reference 
to  the  Brazilian  minister,  declaring  that  he  was  being 
carried  to  Brazil  at  Aulick's  expense.  But  Macedo 
subsequently  exonerated  Captain  Aulick  of  all  blame. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1852,  Captain  Matthew  Cal- 
braith  Perry  was  appointed  commander  of  the  East 
India  squadron,  and  was  ordered  to  carry  out  the 
instmctions  given  to  Captain  Aulick.  Commander 
Henry  A.  Adams,  Commander  Franklin  Buchanan, 
Commander  Sidney  Smith  Lee,  and  Lieutenant  Silas 
Bent,  who  was  in  the  Preble  at  Nagasaki,  were  to 
be  ass<:>ciated  with  him  in  his  negotiations.  Captain 
Perry  left  Norfolk  in  the  Mississippi,  November  24, 
1852,  and  arrived  at  Hong-Kong  Apnl  6,  1853,  where 
he  found  the  sailing  vessels  Plf/mofith,  Saratoga  and 
Supply  and  the  steamer  Susque/ianna,  With  these 
he  appeared  off  Uraga,  early  in  July,  1853. 

As  the  American  squadron  approached  the  coast  of 
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Japan,  early  on  the  morning  of  July  8tb,  the  fog 
gradually  faded  before  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  and 
revealed  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  place  in  all  its 
glory.  Bold  headlands  clothed  in  bright  verdure 
came  down  to  the  water's  edge,  sparkling  and  smiling ' 
as  the  sun  fell  upon  the  dew.  Fishing-lx)ats  retuni- 
ing  after  their  night's  work,  and  junks  with  their  huge 
square  sails  passing  up  the  harbc^r  to  the  metropolis, 
laden  with  the  produce  of  the  empire,  dotted  the  bay  ] 
in  all  directions,  w^hile  towering  over  all  w^as  the  per- 
fect cone  of  Fusiyama,  or  Peerless  Mountain,  with  her 
head  still  in  a  cap  of  snow.  As  the  American  ships 
drew  near  the  town  the  native  boatmen  scurried  away 
in  fear  and  amazement,  and  when  those  ahead  of  the 
squadron  paused  for  a  moment  to  gaze  at  the  great 
splashing  wheels  of  the  steamer,  they  thought  they 
were  at  a  safe  distance  ;  but  when  they  observed  the 
huge  steamers  bearing  down  upon  them  without  a 
thread  of  canvas  set  they  were  i>auic-stricken,  and  sud* 
denly  taking  to  their  sculls,  did  not  pause  again  until 
they  had  hauled  their  boats  up  high  and  dry  on  the 
shore. 

Captain  Perry  now  cleared  his  ships  for  action,  for, 
although  he  came  with  the  most  pacitic  intentions,  he 
was  determined  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency*  Fur- 
thermore, he  was  convinced  that  a  bold  front,  backed 
by  a  good  showing  of  force,  would  impress  the  natives  ' 
with  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  nation  he  repre- 
sented. Several  large  boats  bearing  official  flags  soon 
put  oflE  from  the  shore  for  the  American  ships,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  boarding  and  inquiring  their  busi- 
ness ;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them.  The  steam- 
ers, with  the  Plymouth  and  the  Saratoga  in  tow, 
passed  majestically  by,  leaving  the  official  boats  far 
behind,  vainly  struggling  to  catch  up  with  them,  and 
no  doubt  much  mystified  and  perplexed  at  the  inex- 
plicable method  of  propulsion*  About  five  o^clock, 
when  the  squadron  anchored  off  Uraga,  the  reports  of 
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two  guns  were  heard,  and  an  instant  later  a  ball  of 
smoke  exploded  in  the  sky.  They  were  day  rockets, 
giving  notice  of  the  arrival  of  strangers*  A  great  num- 
ber of  boats  now  snrrounded  the  American  ships^  bo 
as  to  cut  off  communication  with  the  shore.  The  Jap- 
anese had  long  regarded  all  foreigners  as  mercenaries, 
who  would  undergo  any  indignity  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
The  Dutch  especially  had  submitted  to  the  most  de- 
grading humiliation  in  order  to  hold  tlieir  trade  mth 
that  country.  To  the  Japanese,  familiarity  meant  con- 
tempt— a  cringing  deference  ^vas  met  with  insolence 
and  arrogance,  while  lack  of  ceremony  and  pomp  was 
taken  as  proof  of  weakness  and  fear.  Capttdn  Perry 
had  determined  on  a  different  policy,  and  when  the 
native  boats  attempted  to  make  fast  to  the  ships  their 
lines  were  promptly  cut,  and  when  some  endeavored 
to  climb  up  the  chains  they  were  ordered  back  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Being  infonued  through  the 
interpreter  that  only  their  highest  officials  would  be 
allowed  on  board,  the  natives  feU  back,  but  stOl  sur- 
rounded  the  ships  and  kept  a  jealous  eye  on  thera. 

A  boat  now  came  alongside  of  the  Mississippi^  and 
an  official  motioned  for  the  gangway  to  be  lowered. 
As  his  request  was  ignored,  he  showed  an  order  for  the 
ships  to  leave  the  harbor  immediately  ;  but  the  Ameri- 
cans  replied  that  no  orders  would  be  received  except 
from  the  officials  of  the  highest  rank.  One  of  the  na* 
tives,  who  spoke  Dutch,  now  asked  several  questions, 
from  which  it  appeared  tliat  the  squadron  was  ex* 
pected — they  undoubtedly  having  learned  of  the  in- 
tended visit  through  the  Dutch  of  Nagasaki.  It  was 
then  suggested  that  the  Americans  appoint  some  officer 
corresponding  to  the  rank  of  the  vice-governor  of 
Uraga,  and  meet  him  for  a  conference.  After  some 
intentional  delay  this  was  agreed  to,  and  Lieutenant 
John  Con  tee  was  delegated  to  receive  the  official  The 
gangway  was  lowered,  and  the  vice-govern<jr  and  one 
aid  were  allowed  to  come  on  board.     Captain  Perry, 
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in  keeping  with  his  policy  of  excliisiveness,  remained 
in  his  cabin,  communicating  with  the  vice-governor 
through  Lieutenant  Contee.  The  natives  were  now  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  the  visit,  and,  in  response  to 
the  vice-governor's  reiterated  requests  that  the  squad- 
ron  go  to  Nagasaki,  the  Americans  steadily  insisted  on' 
having  negotiations  conducted  near  the  capital  of  the 
empii^.  The  vice-governor  furthermore  was  informed 
that  the  Americans  would  not  tolerate  any  indignity, 
and  that  they  considered  the  suiTounding  of  their  ves- 
sels with  boats  an  insult,  and  if  they  were  not  imme- 
diately ordered  off  they  would  be  fired  upon.  When 
this  was  interpreted  to  the  vice-governor  he  left  his 
seat,  andj  going  to  the  gangway,  motioned  the  boats 
away.  This  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  them ;  bnt 
several  remained  at  a  little  distance,  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout.  This  was  the  first  point  gained  in  the  mission. 
The  vice-governor  soon  afterward  left  the  ship,  saying 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  promise  anything,  bnt  that 
an  official  of  high  rank  would  visit  it  the  next  morning. 
In  the  still  watches  of  the  summer  night  many  of 
the  officers  and  men  kept  the  deck,  curious  to  observe 
the  strange  land  in  which  they  had  arrived  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  doings  of  the  day.  The  dark  waters  were 
filled  with  globelike  jelly  tish.  Innumerable  native 
craft,  with  their  fantastically  decorated  i>aper  lanterns 
at  bow  and  stem,  glided  to  and  fro  over  tlie  peaceful 
waters  of  the  bay,  centering  their  long  scintillating 
rays  of  light  on  the  ships,  as  if  jealously  watching 
every  movement.  Once  in  a  while  some  coasting-junk, 
blanched  and  ghostly  with  ocean  brine,  hurried  into 
port,  as  if  still  fearing  the  typhoon  dragons,  and  moved  \ 
swiftly  up  the  bay  ;  and  when  the  hardy  mariners 
passed  the  American  squadron  with  a  wondering  stare 
they  quickly  vanished  in  the  direction  of  the ;  metrop- 
olis. Beacon  fires  lighted  the  harbor  on  all  sides,  while 
bodies  of  troops  marching  and  countermarch.ing  gave 
token  of  the  excitement  on  shore.     Rockets  were  sent  j 
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up  at  frequent  intervals,  and  fire-bells  were  rung.  The 
town  itself  was  thoroughly  aroused,  people  huiTying 
from  house  to  house,  or  burning  incense  before  their 
gods,  supplicating  with  deep  intonation  that  the  *\smok- 
ing  ships,"  wliich  had  so  nearly  ground  some  of  their 
fishing-boats  to  pieces,  might  be  removed.  Other  na- 
tives were  assembling  on  the  beach  and  gazing  at  the 
great  vessels  in  profound  amazement.  The  busy  hum 
of  wakefulness,  together  with  the  beating  of  drums 
and  the  deep,  wa\ing  vibrations  of  the  great  temple 
bells,  filling  the  air  with  melancholy  music,  caused  the 
Americans  to  feel  that  they  were  indeed  in  a  strange 
land  and  among  strange  people. 

At  sunrise  a  boat  put  off  from  the  shore  and  took  a 
convenient  station  near  the  visiting  squadron,  and  on 
leveling  glasses  at  it,  the  Americans  saw  that  it  con- 
tained artists  sketching  the  ships.  About  seven  o'clock 
two  large  boats,  one  of  them  tlying  a  three-striped  flag, 
indicating  an  official  of  the  third  rank,*  ran  alongside, 
and  Yezaimen,  Governor  of  Uraga,  came  aboard  with 
his  suite.  Captain  PeiTy  refused  to  show  himself,  but 
appointed  Commanders  Buchanan  and  Adams  and 
Lieutenant  Con  tee  t4>  receive  any  commnnirations. 
The  governor,  arrayed  in  a  "rich  silk  robe  of  an  em- 
broidered pattern  resembling  the  feathers  of  a  peacock, 
uith  borders  of  gold  and  silver,"  emphasized  the  state- 
ment of  his  subordinate— namely,  that  the  Americans 
must  go  to  Nagasaki.  But  the  Americans  insisted  on 
delivering  the  letter  near  the  capital,  and  the  governor 
then  said  that  the  answer  would  be  sent  to  Nagasaki* 
It  was  now  observed  that  the  go%^ernor  used  a  different 
title  for  the  President  and  the  Emperor,  upon  which 
the  American  officers  affected  much  displeasure,  and 
requested  that  the  same  title  be  applied  to  both.  This 
was  conceded,  and  perceptibly  raised  the  Americans  in 
the  governor's  estimation.    The  latter  then  said  that  he 
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would  send  an  express  to  Tokio  for  further  instruction, 
and  on  being  asked  how  long  that  would  take,  he  re- 
plied^  ''Four  days."  As  a  few  hours'  steaming  would 
have  brought  the  ships  within  sight  of  the  ciipital,  the 
Anieriean  officers  declared  that  they  would  wait  only 
three  days,  and  if  an  answer  was  not  received  within 
that  time  they  would  move  the  squadron  nearer  to  the 
city,  so  as  to  enable  the  Japanese  to  get  their  reply  in 
less  time.  This  evidently  was  what  the  governor 
most  feared,  and  in  much  trepidation  he  consented  to 
have  the  reply  in  three  days. 

While  this  conference  was  being  held,  several  well- 
armed  boats  had  been  sent  out  from  the  squadron  to 
take  soundings.  Observing  them,  the  goveraor  in- 
quired wdiat  their  business  was,  and  on  being  told,  he 
said  that  it  was  against  the  laws  and  that  they  must 
return.  The  Americans  replied  that  the  American  laws 
compelled  them  to  take  soundings  and  make  hydro- 
graphic  surveys  in  all  strange  waters,  and  that  they 
were  bound  to  obey  American  laws  as  w^ell  as  Japanese* 
As  these  boats  were  approaching  some  earthworks 
mounting  a  few  light  guns,  native  soldiers  armed  with 
spears,  lances,  swords  and  matchlocks  came  down  to 
the  water^s  edge  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  for- 
eigners that  they  w^ere  on  the  alert  and  fully  prepared 
to  resist  any  attempt  to  land.  They  made  the  best 
possible  showing  of  their  matchlocks,  evidently  with 
the  idea  of  im]^ressing  the  Americans  with  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  were  not  so  far  behind  the  times  in  the 
matter  of  tirearms  as  might  have  been  thought.  One 
of  the  boats  pulled  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  sol* 
diers,  when  a  h*eutenant,  with  the  promptness  becom- 
ing a  man-of*war's  man,  whipped  out  his  spyglass  with 
a  resounding  crack  and  leveled  it  at  a  dignified  warrior 
who  seemed  to  be  in  command.  The  movement,  harm- 
less in  itself,  had  a  most  unexpected  effect,  for  the 
Japanese  supposed  some  deadly  weapon  was  being 
aimed  at  them,  and  the  glass  revealed  to  the  lieuten- 
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anfs  eye  a  confnsed  mass  of  fluttering  garmentSj  anti- 
quated armor,  and  Hipflapping  sandals,  for  the  digni- 
fied warriors  had  dropped  the  austerity  of  their  bear- 
ings and,  gathering  np  their  skirts,  got  behind  the 
earthworks  with  more  haste  than  dignity. 

On  the  following  day  (Sunday)  a  boat  came  along* 
side  with  some  high  ofiBcials  ;  but  permission  to  come 
aboard  was  refused,  as  the  Americans  held  the  day 
sacred.  On  this  day  Captain  Peny  conducted  the 
services  in  person,  and  the  familiar  tunes  of  Old 
Hundred  and  *' Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne,  ye 
nations,  bow  with  sacred  joy'*  were  probably  for  the 
first  time  wafted  across  the  waters  of  the  bay.  On 
Monday  surveying  parties  were  sent  farther  up  the  bay, 
accompanied  by  the  Iftssissfppi,  and  this  so  alarmed 
the  governor  that  he  immediately  came  aboard  the 
flagship  to  inquire  the  cause  of  it.  He  was  informed 
that  the  American  commander  intended  to  survey  the 
entire  bay,  as  the  squadron  expected  to  return  in  the 
following  spring  for  an  answ^er. 

On  Tuesday,  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  a  re- 
ply from  Tokio,  three  large  boats  ran  alongside  the 
Susquehanna^  and  the  governor  and  his  interpreter 
rcame  aboard.  After  a  long  discussion  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  letter  from  the  President  would  be  re- 
ceived in  a  building  on  the  beach  near  Uraga,  by  an 
official  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  empire,  especially  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor.  Then  again  came  up  the  ever- 
recurring  question  of  Nagasaki,  the  governor  saying 
that,  although  by  special  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  the  letter  would  be  received  at  Uraga, 
yet  the  answer  must  be  given  at  Nagasaki*  To  this 
Captain  Perry  sent  the  follovring  message :  '*  The  com- 
mander in  chief  will  not  go  to  Nagasaki,  and  will  receive 
no  communication  through  the  Dutch  or  Chinese.  He 
lias  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
deliver  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  or  his  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  he  will  deliver  the  original  to  none 
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other.  If  this  friendly  letter  of  the  President  to  the 
Emperor  is  not  received  and  duly  replied  to,  he  will 
consider  his  country  insulted  and  will  not  hold  him- 
self accountable  for  the  consequences.  He  expects  a 
reply  of  some  sort  in  a  few  days,  and  he  wiU  receive 
such  reply  nowhere  but  in  this  neighborhood," 

No  one  was  more  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  com- 
pelling by  force  of  arms  this  spirited  peoiile  to  come 
within  the  community  of  natious  than  Captain  Perry ' 
himself.  Such  a  measure  would  not  only  have  resulted 
disastrously,  but  would  more  than  ever  confirm  the 
Japanese  in  their  seclusiom  A  resort  to  any  other 
than  pacific  measures  was  furthest  from  Captain  Perry's 
intentions,  yet  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
a  strong  presence  with  which  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  his  country  and  impress  the  Japanese  ^ith  the  honor 
and  value  of  the  treaty  he  sought*  His  prompt  resent- 
ment of  the  slightest  indignity  or  lack  of  ceremony  was 
admirably  calculated  to  arouse  the  respect  of  this  pe- 
culiar people.  The  governor  left  the  ship,  sajang  that 
he  would  shortly  return.  This  probably  was  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  higher  officials,  who  undoubt- 
edly were  concealed  in  Uraga  to  superintend  the  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  afternoon  the  governor  again  came 
aboard,  and  after  a  long  discussion  it  was  agreed  that 
Thursday  morning,  July  14th,  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  ceremony  of  delivering  the  letter.  There  was  to 
be  no  discussion  of  the  8ul>ject,  but  merely  an  inter- 
change of  compliments,  after  which  the  Americans  were 
to  sail  aw^ay  and  return  in  the  following  spring  for  an 
answer. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  steamers 
weighed  anchor  and  stood  around  a  point  of  land 
where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  held,  and  anchored  so 
as  to  command  the  landing-place.  When  this  was 
done,  the  governor  and  his  interpreters,  richly  dressed 
in  silk  and  gold,  came  aboard  and  were  escorted  to 
their  place  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  a  signal  now  called 
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fifteen  cattera  and  launches  from  the  different  ships 
aronnd  the  Susquehanna.  Commander  Buchanan  led 
the  boats  in  single  file,  each  of  which  was  escorted  on 
either  side  by  native  craft*  As  the  procession  of  boats 
drew  out  to  its  full  length  toward  the  land,  the  bright 
flags,  gorgeous  banners,  and  lacquered  hats,  glistening 
in  the  sunlight,  presented  a  beautiful  and  imposing 
spectacle.  VVhen  the  boats  were  halfway  to  the  land, 
Captain  Peny,  in  full-dress  uniform,  stepped  t<j  the 
gangw^ay,  and,  with  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  entered 
his  barge  and  was  rowed  to  the  landing-place.  As  his 
boat  reached  the  shore  the  American  officers  and  men 
di-ew  up  in  a  double  line  to  receive  him*  The  land 
procession  was  then  formed — one  hundred  marines, 
whose  figures  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  diminu- 
tive Japanese,  leading  the  way,  followed  by  one  hun- 
dred seamen.  Captain  Perry,  guarded  on  each  side 
by  a  gigantic  negro  and  preceded  by  two  boys  car- 
ryiJig  the  President's  letter,  came  next.  This  letter 
and  accompanying  documents  'Svere  in  folio  size,  and 
were  beautifully  written  on  velbim,  and  not  folded, 
but  bound  in  blue  silk  velvet.  Each  seal,  attached  by 
cords  of  interwoven  gold  and  silk,  with  pendaut  gold 
tassels,  was  incased  in  a  circular  box  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  three  in  depth,  %vrouglit  fif  pure  gold. 
Each  of  the  documents,  together  with  its  seal,  was 
placed  in  a  box  of  rosew^ood  about  a  foot  long,  with 
lock,  hinges,  and  mounting  all  of  gold."* 

Arriving  at  the  reception-hall.  Captain  Perry  and 
his  suite  entered  a  tent  about  forty  feet  square,  where 
were  seated  two  ]»rinces,  who  had  been  delegated  to 
receive  the  letter.  As  the  Americans  entered,  the 
princes  courteously  bowed  and  motioned  their  guests 
to  a  seat  on  the  right.  Further  than  this,  however, 
they  showed  no  curiosity  or  interest,  luit  preserved  a 
grave  and  stolid  composure.     For  some  minutes  after 
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the  company  had  been  seated  a  profound  silence  pre- 
vailed. Finally,  the  (jovernor  of  Umga,  who  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  said  that  the  princes  were  ready 
to  i^ceive  the  letter,  upon  which  the  two  hoys,  who 
were  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  marched  up  with  the 
rosewood  boxes,  closely  followed  by  the  negroes,  de- 
posited them  in  a  scarlet  box  prepared  by  the  Japanese, 
and  retired  in  pierfect  silence.  A  paper  fi'om  the  princes 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  was  then  given. 
It  read  as  follows  :  ''The  letter  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  and  copy  are  hereby 
received  and  delivered  to  the  Emperor.  Many  times  it 
has  been  said  that  business  relating  to  foreign  countries 
can  not  be  transacted  here  in  llraga,  hut  at  Nagasaki. 
Now  it  has  been  observed  that  the  admiral,  in  his  qual- 
ity of  ambassador  of  the  President,  would  be  insulted 
by  it.  The  Justice  of  this  has  been  acknowledged,  con- 
sequently the  above-mentioned  letter  is  hereby  received 
in  opposition  to  Japanese  law.  Because  the  place  is 
not  designed  to  treat  of  anything  from  foreigners,  so 
neither  can  conference  or  entertainment  take  i>Iace, 
The  letter  being  received,  you  will  leave.'' 

Again  a  deep  sik^nce  per^-aded  the  hall.  Captain 
Peny  then  said  that  within  a  few  days  he  would  leave 
for  China,  and  return  in  April  or  May  for  an  answer. 
When  asked  if  he  would  come  with  all  the  four  ships, 
he  replied,  ''With  many  more."  The  governor  then 
informed  the  Americana  that  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done,  and,  bowing  to  the  right  and  left,  he  passed 
out  of  the  hall.  Upon  this  Captain  Perry  and  his  suite 
rose  and  retired  also,  the  two  princes  standing  until 
they  had  left  the  apartments.  The  interview  had  not 
lasted  thirty  minutes,  during  which  the  severest  for- 
mality had  been  observed.  The  procession  again  formed 
and  the  Americans  returned  to  their  ships. 

Captain  Perry  determined  to  explore  the  bay  in  the 
direction  of  the  capital  before  he  sailed  away,  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  out  the  channel  and  impressing 
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the  natives  with  their  inability  to  obstruct  his  move- 
menta.  Accordingly,  when  the  governor,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  Americans  aboard  the  Susquehanna^ 
learned  where  the  squadron  was  going  to  sail,  he  pro- 
tested; butj  unmindful  of  this,  the  American  boats 
continued  their  work  uotil  the  17rh,  and,  having  come 
within  sight  of  Shioagawa,  a  suburb  of  Tokio,  the 
squadron  sailed  for  China. 

While  visiting  Macao,  in  Novemberj  waiting  for  the 
time  for  his  return  to  Tokio,  Uaptain  Peny  learned 
that  the  French  admiral  had  left  port  suddenly  with 
sealed  orders,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Russian 
Admiral  Pontiatine  returned  from  Nagasaki  with  four 
vessels.  Fearing  that  the  French  and  Russians  were 
contemplating  a  visit  to  Tokio,  Captain  Perry  decided 
on  a  midwinter  voyage  to  Japan  in  order  to  forestall 
them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  navigation  of  the 
China  Sea  at  that  time  was  considered  exceedingly 
hazardous.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
fl864,  he  appeared  in  the  bay  of  Tokio  with  the  steam- 
ers Susquehamiay  Mississippi  and  Fowhatan^  and 
the  sailing  vessels  Macedonian,  Soythampton,  Lexing- 
ton^ Vandalia^  Plymouth  and  Saratoga,  Five  days 
were  spent  in  a  courteous  altercation  with  the  Jap- 
Lftnese  officials  as  to  where  the  squadron  should  anchor, 
the  natives  insisting  that  it  shoiikl  remain  near  Uraga, 
while  Captain  Perry  was  equally  firm  in  having  his 
ships  go  farther  up  the  bay,  declaring  the  anchorage 
at  Uraga  to  be  unsafe.  Finally  Yokohama  was  decided 
npon,  and  a  treaty  house  was  built  at  the  present  Eng- 
lish Hatoba,  where  the  Union  Church  is  situated. 

On  the  Sth  of  March  the  Americans  landed  witli 
pomp  and  ceremony  and  began  the  negotiations.  No 
little  risk  was  involved  in  landing,  for,  as  was  afterward 
learned,  there  were  several  fanatics  among  the  Japanese 
guards  who  had  sworn  to  kill  Perry.  Tlie  negotiations 
extended  over  several  days.  On  the  first  day  Captain 
Perry  asked  why  the  grounds  surrounding  the  treaty 
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house  had  been  fenced  in  with  large  mats;  and  being 
told  that  it  was  to  prei^ent  the  Americans  from  seeing 
the  conntry,  he  requested  that  they  be  taken  down,  as 
he  considered  it  an  indignity  ;  and  his  request  was 
complied  with.  Finally,  on  the  31st  of  March,  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  agreed  upon,  and  Simoda  and 
Hakodate  w^ere  opened  to  the  Americans  for  commerce, 
under  certain  restrictions.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1858, 
Townsend  Harris,  American  consul  general,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Commander  Josiah  Tattnall,  signed  the  main 
treaty  between  the  two  countries,  and  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1800,  a  Japanese  embassy  of  seventy -one 
pei'sons  left  Yokohama  in  the  Powhatan  for  Washing- 
ton. And  thus  one  of  the  greatest  diplomatic  triumj/hs 
of  the  age  was  recorded-  Washington  Irving  wrote  to 
Perry  :  *' You  have  gained  for  yourself  a  lasting  name, 
and  liave  won  it  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood  or 
inflicting  misery  on  a  human  l>eing.  What  naval  com- 
mander ever  won  laurels  at  such  a  rate?"  A  residence 
of  seven  years  in  Japan  has  enabled  the  author  to  ap- 
preciate the  great  firmness,  the  rare  diplomacy  and 
indomital>le  perseverance  that  were  shown  by  Captain 
Perry  in  bringing  to  a  successful  end  his  negotiations 
with  this  spirited  and  highly  intelligent  people, 
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Not  only  has  the  navy  been  of  incalciiIaWe  value  in 
the  wars  of  the  United  States,  but  in  scientific  anil  ex- 
ploring expeditions  also  it  has  been  of  great  service. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  1836,  Congress  anthorized  an  ex- 
jiedition  for  the  purpose  of  ''exploring  and  survey- 
ing  the  southern  ocean,  as  well  to  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  all  doubtful  islands  and  shoals  as  to  discover 
and  accurately  fix  the  position  of  those  which  lie  in  or 
near  the  track  of  our  vessels  in  that  quarter  and  may 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  scientific  navigators." 
LienteBant  Charles  Wilkes  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  expeditirm,  and  on  the  19th  of  August,  1838,  he 
sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  with  the  18-gun  sloop  of 
war  Vmce7i7ie.%  flagship  ;  the  IB-gun  sloop  of  warP^^a- 
cock\  Lieutenant  William  L.  Hudson  ;  the  12-gun  brig 
of  war  Porpoise^  Lieutenant  Cadwalader  Ringgold  ; 
the  storeship  Reliefs  Lieutenant  Andrew  K.  Long;  the 
tender  Hea  Qull^  Passed-Miflshiimian  J,  W.  E.  Reid  ; 
and  the  tender  Flying  Fish,  Passed-Midshipnian  Sam- 
uel R.  Knox.  Although  the  great  object  of  this  expe- 
dition was  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  commerce,  it  was 
also  intended  to  acquire  scientific  knowledge,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  following  men  accompanied  it :  Hora- 
tio Hale,  philologist ;  Charles  Pickering  and  Titian 
Ramsey  Peale,  naturalists ;  Mr,  Couthouy,  concholo- 
gist ;  James  D wight  Dana,  mineralogist ;  Mr.  Rich, 
botanist ;  Mr,  Drayton  and  Mr.  Agate,  draughtsmen  ; 
and  J.  D.  Brackenridge,  horticulturist. 

In  crossing  the  Atlantic  the  vessels  sailed  about  four 
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mOes  apart,  to  take  soundings  and  ascertain  the  tem- 
perature in  the  various  currents.  After  remaining  a 
week  at  Madeira  the  ships  headed  southward,  touched 
at  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  arrived  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro on  the  23d  of  November.  They  left  that  port 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1839,  and  made  Orange  Harbor, 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  their  base  of  operations  for  explora- 
tions  in  the  Antalgic  Ocean.  On  the  25th  of  February, 
Lieutenant  Wilkes,  in  the  Porpoise^  accompanied  by 
the  Sea  Gull^  made  sail  for  the  south  pole.  At  day- 
light, March  1st,  they  fell  in  with  ice  islands  and  flur- 
ries of  snow,  and  about  noon  an  island  was  discoT- 
ered,  but  owing  to  the  surf  it  was  impossible  to  land. 
Toward  night  another  volcanic  island  was  sighted,  and 
at  daylight,  March  2d,  O'Brien  and  Ashland  Islands! 
were  discovered.  On  the  3d  of  March  the  vessels 
reached  Palmersland.  Lieutenant  Wilkes  wrote :  ''It 
was  a  day  of  great  excitement  to  all,  for  we  had  ice  of 
all  kinds  to  encounter,  from  the  iceberg  of  huge  quad* 
mngular  shape,  vrith  its  stmtified  appearance,  to  the 
sunken  and  deceptive  masses  that  were  difficult  to  per- 
ceive before  they  were  under  the  bow.  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  finer  sight.  The  sea  was  literally  studded  with 
these  beautiful  masses,  some  of  pure  white,  othei's 
showing  all  the  shades  of  the  opal,  others  emei^ald 
green,  and  occasionally,  here  and  there,  some  of  a  deep 
black.  Our  situation  was  critical,  but  the  weather 
favored  us  for  a  few  hours.  On  clearing  these  dangers 
we  kept  oflf  to  the  south  and  west  under  all  sail,  and  at 
9  P.  M,  we  counted  eight  large  ice  islands.  Afterward 
the  weather  became  so  thick  with  mist  and  fog  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  lay  to  till  daylight,  before  which 
time  we  had  a  heavy  snowstorm.  A  strong  gale  now 
set  in  from  the  southwest ;  the  deck  of  the  brig  was 
covered  with  ice  and  snow  and  the  weather  became 
exceedingly  damp  and  cold.  The  men  were  suffering 
not  only  from  want  of  sufTicient  room  but  from  the 
inadequacy  of  the  clothing." 
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By  the  5th  of  March  the  gale  had  greatly  increased 
and  the  vessels  were  in  danger  of  being  hurled  against 
the  icebergs.  This,  together  with  the  apxiearance  of 
incipient  scurvy,  resulting  from  constant  exposure,  in- 
duced Lieutenant  Wilkes  to  head  northward  and  re- 
turn to  Orange  Hixrbor. 

On  the  same  day  the  Porpoise  and  the  Sea  Gull  set 
out  on  their  antarctic  cruise  (February  25th),  the  Pea- 
cock and  the  Flying  Fish  also  got  under  way,  but  on 
the  27th  they  encountered  a  heavy  gale  and  became 
separated.  After  waitiDg  twelve  hours  in  vain  for  her 
consort,  the  Peacock  continued  her  cruise  to  the  south 
and  experienced  moderate  weather  until  the  4th  of 
March,  when  she  encou  n  tered  another  severe  gale.  The 
wenther  continued  boisterous,  with  frequent  squalls  of 
snow  and  rain,  but  on  the  11th  it  again  cleared  oflE. 
The  Peacock  was  now  continually  beset  with  icebergs, 
fogs,  and  Hurries  of  snow,  so  that  navigation  became 
exceedingly  difficult.  ''  The  ship  was  completely  coat- 
ed with  ice,  even  to  the  gun  deck.  Every  spray  thrown 
over  her  froze,  and  her  bows  and  decks  were  fairly 
packed  with  ice/'  On  the  25th  of  March  the  Peacock 
fell  in  with  the  Flying  Fish^  which  vessel  had  not 
lieen  heard  from  since  the  gale  of  February  27th.  Lieu- 
tenant Walker  reprjrted  that  he  had  penetrated  south 
as  far  as  70**.  As  both  vessels  were  now  in  danger  of 
being  frozen  in,  and  as  they  were  not  provisi<med  for  a 
long  imprisonment,  Lieutenant  Hudson  called  a  coun- 
cil uf  his  officers,  and  it  was  determined  to  head  north- 
ward, and  accordingly  the  vessels  slowly  made  their 
way  out  of  the  antarctic  circle.  At  midnight,  March 
29th,  the  people  of  the  Peacock  were  startled  by  the 
smell  of  smoke,  which  issued  from  the  main  hold.  All 
hands  were  instantly  called  t(5  quarters,  and  on  open- 
ing the  main  hatch  dense  volumes  of  smoke  rolled  out. 
With  much  difficulty  the  flames  were  extinguished. 
On  the  Ist  of  April,  Lieutenant  Hudson  dispatched  the 
Flying  Fish^  with  his  report,  to  Orange  Harbor,  while 
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he  continued  his  course  to  Valparaiso,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  21st  of  April  and  found  the  storeship 
Melief.  About  the  middle  of  May  the  Vincennes^  the 
Porpohe  and  the  Flying  Fis?i  also  arrived  at  that 
port.  The  Sea  (rull  and  the  Flying  Fish  had  sailed 
from  Orange  Harbor  together,  but  had  become  sepa* 
rated  in  a  gale,  and  the  former  was  never  heard 
from  again.  Soon  afterw^ard  the  Mellef  was  sent  to  the 
United  States,  as  she  was  a  dull  sailer  and  greatly  im- 
peded the  movements  of  the  other  vessels. 

The  remainder  of  the  squadron  crossed  the  Pacific 
Ocean»  examining  many  islands,  and  arrived  at  Syd- 
ney, New  South  Wales,  on  the  29th  of  November. 
Here  it  was  determined  to  attempt  another  antarctic 
cruise,  and  the  Vmcennes^  the  Peacock\  the  Porpoise 
and  the  Flying  Fishj  on  the  26th  of  December,  stood 
out  of  the  bay  and  headed  for  the  south.  On  the  2d 
of  January,  while  in  a  dense  fog,  the  Flying  Fish  be- 
came separated  from  the  squadron  and  did  not  again 
join  it,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Peacock  also 
parted  company.  In  hopes  of  falling  in  with  these 
vessels,  Lieutenant  Wilkes  made  for  Macqnarie  Island, 
the  first  rendezvous,  and  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  the 
7th,  On  the  9th  he  made  the  second  rendezvous,  but 
still  failed  to  meet  the  Flying  Fish.  The  early  sepa- 
ration of  tliis  tender  had  a  most  unfortunate  effect  on 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  entire  squadron  ;  coming  so 
soon  after  the  loss  of  the  Sea  (Jull^  it  caused  a  depres* 
sion  of  apirirs  and  gloomy  forebodings  that  rendered 
the  antarctic  cruise  doubly  hazardous.  ''Men-o'-war^s 
men,"  wrote  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  '*are  prone  to  prog- 
nosticate evil,  and  on  this  occasion  they  were  not  want- 
ing in  various  surmises.  Woeful  accounts  were  soon 
afloat  of  the  distress  the  schooner  was  in  when  last 
seen — and  this  in  quite  a  moderate  sea." 

On  the  loth  of  January  the  squadron  met  an  ice- 
berg about  a  mile  long  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  high.    The  weather  now  became  misty,  with  ocea- 
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sional  flurries  of  snow,  while  icebergs  were  so  nuTner- 
ous  as  to  necessitate  eliaoging  Ibe  course  seveml  times. 
About  nine  o'clock  on  January  11th  a  low  point  of 
ice  was  discovered,  and  on  rounding  it  the  exjilorers 
fonnd  themselves  in  a  large  bay.  Moving  swiftly 
ahead  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  they  reached  its  limit, 
where  their  course  %va8  abruptly  checked  by  a  compact 
barrier  of  ice.  The  vessels  were  then  hove  to  until 
daylight.  It  was  a  perfect  night;  no  sound  broke  the 
great  silence  except  the  ghostly  rustling  of  the  ice- 
fields* The  morning  of  the  12th  dawned  with  a  dense 
fog,  during  which  the  Porpoim  was  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  entire  day  was  spent  in  beating  out  of  the  bay,  a 
heavy  fog  frequently  rendering  it  impossible  to  see 
more  than  a  ship's  length  ahead. 

The  Peacock,  since  her  separation  from  the  squad- 
ron (January  3d),  had  made  for  Macquarie  Island,  and 
succeeded  in  landing  two  men  on  it.  The  yilace  was 
fotind  to  be  uninbaliited,  except  by  vast  flocks  of  pen- 
gnins,  which  on  the  approach  of  the  explorers  sav- 
agely flew  at  them,  snapping  at  their  clothing,  heads 
and  limbs  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner.  The  Peacock 
resumed  her  course  southward,  and  on  the  15th  of 
January  fell  in  with  the  Vineeim.es  and  the  Parpoise 
at  the  above-mentioned  barrier. 

The  three  vessels  now  cruised  westward  along  the 
outskirts  of  the  ice  barrier,  hoping  to  find  some  open* 
ing  through  which  they  could  penetrate  farther  south. 
On  the  IBth  of  January  land  was  seen  over  a  long 
stretch  of  ice-fields  from  the  masthead  of  the  Peacock^ 
and  during  the  following  night  the  Vfncrnnfs\  by 
making  short  tacks,  endeavored  to  gain  as  much  south- 
ing as  possible.  ^'Previously  to  its  becoming  broad 
daylif^ht,"  wrote  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  ''  the  fog  rendered 
everything  obscure,  even  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
ship*  I  knew  that  we  were  in  close  proximity  to  ice- 
bergs and  field  ice,  but  from  tiie  report  of  the  lookout 
at  .Hun**et  T  believed  that  there  was  an  opening  or  large 
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bay  leading  to  the  south.  The  ship  had  rapid  %vay  on 
her  and  was  much  tossed  about,  when  in  an  instant  all 
was  perfectly  still  and  quiet.  The  transition  was  so 
sudden  that  many  were  awakened  by  it  from  a  sound 
sleep,  and  all  well  knew%  from  the  short  experience  we 
had  had,  that  the  cassation  of  the  sound  and  motion 
usual  at  sea  was  a  i)roof  that  we  had  run  \nthiu  a  line 
of  iceman  occurrenee  from  which  the  feeling  of  great 
danger  is  inseparable.  The  watch  was  imu)ediately 
called  by  the  officer  of  the  deck.  Many  of  those  below 
w^ere  seen  hurrying  up  tlie  hatches,  and  those  on  deck 
were  stiTiiniiig  their  eyes  to  discover  the  barriers  in 
time  to  avoid  accident.  The  ship  still  moving  rapidly 
along,  some  faint  hopes  remnined  that  the  bay  might 
prove  a  deep  one  and  enable  me  to  satisfy  my  sanguine 
hopes  and  belief  relative  to  the  land.  The  feeling  is 
awful  and  the  uncertainty  most  trying,  thus  to  enter 
within  the  icj"  barriers  blind fitlded,  as  it  were,  l>y  an 
impeuetmble  fog,  and  the  thought  constantly  recurring 
that  both  ship  and  crew  are  in  imminent  danger.  On 
we  kept,  until  it  was  reported  to  me  by  attentive  listen- 
ers that  they  heard  the  low  and  distinct  rustling  of  ice. 
Suddenly  a  dozen  voices  proclaimed  the  barriers  to  be 
insight,  just  ahead.  The  ship,  which  a  moment  before 
seemed  as  if  unpecjpled,  from  the  stillness  of  all  on 
board,  was  instantly  alive  with  the  bustle  of  performing 
the  evolution  necessary  to  bring  her  to  the  wind,  which 
was  unfavorable  to  a  return  on  the  same  tack.  After 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  her  new  tack  ice  was  again 
made  ahead,  and  the  full  danger  of  our  situation  was 
realized.  The  ship  was  suddenly  embayed,  and  the 
extent  of  sea  room  to  which  we  were  limited  was  ren- 
dered invisible  by  the  dark  and  murky  weather ;  yet, 
that  we  were  closely  circumscribed  was  evident  from 
having  made  ice  so  soon  on  either  tack,  and  from  the 
audible  rustling  arooud  us."  After  four  hours  of  great 
danger  and  difficult  navigation  the  Vincennes  was  ex- 
tricated from  her  perilous  i3osition* 
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On  the  17th  of  January  Lieutenant  Wilkes  ordered 
the  Peacock  and  the  Porpoise  to  continue  their  ex- 
plorations independently  of  each  other,  as  he  presumed 
that  the  rivah*y  between  the  several  ships'  fompanies 
would  stimulate  them  to  greater  exertions.  But  the 
three  vessels  cruised  in  sight  of  each  other,  skirting 
along  the  ice  barrier  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  on  the 
23d  of  January  the  Peacock  discovered  an  opening  that 
seemed  to  reach  the  land  to  the  south.  Standing  into 
the  bay  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  January  24th5 
the  ship  suddenly  made  stern-board,  and  white  attempt* 
ing  to  box  off  from  some  ice  under  the  bow  she  was 
brought  with  great  force  against  another  mass  of  ice, 
which  destroyed  her  rudder.  As  the  ship  was  found 
to  be  rapidly  entering  the  Ice  all  hands  were  called, 
but  every  effort  to  direct  her  course  failed*  Scarcely  a 
moment  now  passed  without  a  collision  with  the  ice, 
every  blow  threatening  to  sink  the  ship.  In  the  hope 
of  bringing  the  riidder  again  into  use,  a  stage  was 
rigged  over  the  stern,  but  on  examination  the  rudder 
was  found  to  be  so  much  injured  that  it  was  impfis- 
sible  to  repair  it  in  its  place,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  unshipping  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  position 
of  the  vessel,  surrr>unded  by  masses  of  ice  and  driving 
farther  and  farther  into  it  tiiward  an  immense  wall- 
sided  iceberg,  was  every  instant  growing  more  critical. 
In  consequence  of  her  being  so  closely  encompjlssed 
all  attempts  to  get  her  on  the  other  tack  failed,  and  it 
was  decided  to  bring  her  head  around  by  hanging 
her  to  an  iceberg  with  ice- anchors.  The  anchor  was 
attached,  but  scarcely  had  the  hawser  been  passed 
aboard  when  the  ship  took  a  sudden  stern-board,  and 
the  rope  was  literally  dragged  out  of  the  men's  hands 
before  they  could  get  a  turn  round  the  bits.  The  ship 
now  drove  stern  foremost  into  the  huge  masses  of  ice, 
striking  the  rudder  a  second  time,  wringing  it  off  the 
head  and  breaking  two  of  the  pintles  and  the  upper 
and  lower  brace. 
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As  the  wind  begnn  to  freshen  and  the  floe  ice  to 
set  upon  the  ship,  the  sails  were  furled  and  the  spars 
were  rigged  np  and  down  the  ship's  side  as  fenders. 
Boats  were  again  lowered  and  another  attempt  was 
made  to  plant  the  ice  anchors,  but  the  confined  space 
and  the  force  with  w^Mch  pieces  of  ice  ground  against 
each  other  was  so  great  that  the  boats  proved  nearly  as 
unmanageable  as  the  ship.  After  much  exertion^  how- 
ever, the  ice-anchors  were  planted  and  the  hawser 
hauled  taut,  and  for  a  time  there  was  comparative 
security,  as  the  vessel  hung  by  the  anchors.  But  the 
ice  continued  to  close  iu  rapidly,  gradually  crushing 
and  carrying  away  the  fenders,  and  the  wind,  changing 
to  seawani,  rose  with  the  appearance  that  foreboded 
bad  weather.  At  11.30  a,  m.  the  anchors,  in  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men  who  were  near 
them,  broke  loose,  and  the  ship  was  again  at  the  mercy 
of  huge  floating  masses,  A  rapid  stern-board  was  the 
consequence,  and  a  contact  with  the  ice  island— vast, 
per|>endicular,  and  high  as  the  masthead— appeared 
inevitable.  Every  possible  preparation  was  made  to 
meet  the  expected  shock.  The  spars  were  got  out 
and  preparations  were  made  to  cockbill  the  yards. 

*'  While  these  preparations  were  going  forward/* 
wrote  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  "the  imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger lessened  for  a  while — the  anchors  again  held,  and 
there  was  a  hope  that  they  might  bring  the  vessel  np 
before  she  struck-  This  hope,  however,  lasted  but  for 
a  moment  ouly,  for  the  anchors,  with  the  whole  body 
of  ice  to  which  they  were  attached,  came  in,  and  the 
ship,  going  astern,  struck,  quartering  upon  a  piece  of 
ice  which  lay  between  her  and  the  great  ice  islands* 
This  afforded  the  last  hope  of  preventing  her  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ice  island  ;  but  this  hope 
failed  also,  for,  grinding  along  the  ice,  she  went  nearly 
stern  foremost  and  struck  with  her  port  quarter  upon 
the  island  with  a  tremendous  crash.  The  first  effect  of 
this  blow  was  to  carry  away  the  spanker  boom,  the 
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port  stern  davit,  and  to  crush  the  stern  boat.  The  star- 
board stern  davit  vvtiii  the  next  to  receive  the  shock, 
and  as  this  is  connected  with  the  spar-deck  bulwarks 
the  vk'hole  of  them  were  started  ;  the  knee,  a  rotten  one, 
which  bound  the  davit  to  the  taifrail,  was  broken  oflF, 
and  with  it  all  the  stanchions  to  the  plank  sheer  as  far 
as  the  gangway.  Severe  as  the  shock  was,  it  happened 
fortunately  that  it  was  followed  by  as  great  a  rel»ound. 
This  gave  the  vessel  a  cant  to  starboard,  and,  by  the 
timely  aid  of  the  jib  and  other  sails,  carried  her  clear 
of  the  island  and  fiirced  her  into  a  small  opening. 
AVhile  doing  this,  and  before  the  vessel  had  moved 
half  her  length,  an  impending  mass  of  ice  and  snow 
from  the  towering  iceberg,  started  by  the  shock,  fell  in 
her  wake.  Had  this  fallen  only  a  few  seconds  earlier 
it  must  have  crushed  the  vessel  to  atoms.  It  was  also 
fortunate  that  the  place  where  she  struck  the  ice  island 
was  near  its  southern  end,  so  that  there  was  but  a  short 
distance  to  be  passed  before  she  was  entirely  clear  of 
them.  This  gave  mom  room  for  the  drifting  ice,  and 
permitted  the  vessel  to  be  worked  by  her  sails.  The 
relief  from  this  pressing  danger,  however,  gave  no  as- 
surance of  ultimate  safety.  The  weather  had  an  nn* 
Of^ually  stormy  appenrance,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
vessel  seemed  inevitable,  with  the  loss  of  every  life  on 
board.  After  dinner  the  fftrnier  manrpuvring  was  re- 
sorted to,  the  yards  being  kept  swinging  to  and  fro  in 
oilier  to  keep  the  shiij-s  head  in  the  required  direction. 
She  was  lalKU'ing  in  the  swell,  with  ice  grinding  and 
thumping  against  her  on  all  sides  ;  every  moment  some- 
thing either  fore  or  aft  was  carried  away — chains,  bolts, 
lK)bstays,  bowsprit,  shrouds.  Even  the  anchors  were 
lifted,  coming  down  with  a  surge  that  carried  away  the 
eyebolts  and  lashings,  and  left  them  hanging  by  the 
stopfjers.  The  cutwater  also  was  injured,  and  every 
timber  seemed  to  groan.-' 

Boats  were  now  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
ice  anchors  ahead  of  the  ship,  and  after  two  hours  of 
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hard  work,  during  which  the  frail  omft  were  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  iee,  this  was  ac* 
complished.  At  four  oVlock  it  l>egan  to  snow  violently. 
The  rudder  was  then  unshipped  and  laid  on  the  quarter- 
deck for  repaii^,  and  all  night  the  ship  was  tossed  help- 
lessly about,  every  nioment  in  imtnineut  danger  uf 
being  ground  to  pieces  by  the  huge  masses  of  ice.  She 
remained  in  this  position  till  the  afternoon  of  the  24th 
of  January,  when,  favored  by  a  fi*esh  breeze,  she  at  la*st 
cleared  the  ice  and  gained  the  open  sea. 

During  this  time  the  Vincemtes  was  making  her 
way  along  the  ice  barriers,  examining  every  opening 
that  seemed  to  lead  to  the  continent,  wdiich  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  over  the  fields  of  ice.  Having  proceeded 
as  far  as  97"  East  without  being  able  to  reach  the  land, 
Lieutenant  Wilkes,  on  the  21st  of  January^  headed 
north  for  Sydney,  where  he  arrived  on  the  11th  of 
March,  and  fDiuid  the  Peacock  at  anchor  there.  The 
Porpoise^  after  parting  company  with  the  other  vessels 
on  the  22d  of  January,  skirted  along  the  ice-bonnd 
coast  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  on  the  30th  she  fell 
in  with  two  French  exploring  ships  under  the  command 
of  Captain  D'Urville.  Having  met  the  usual  series  of 
storms,  icebergs  and  perils  cjf  antarctic  navigation,  the 
Porpoise^  after  reaching  a  point  100*^  East,  and  64°  65' 
South,  set  out  on  her  retuni  northward,  and  on  the  5th 
ol  March  made  Auckland  Isle.  The  Flying  FIsJu 
whose  separation  from  the  squadron  in  January  had 
caused  so  much  anxiety,  was  comjielled,  on  account 
of  her  unseaworthy  condition,  to  return  to  port. 

During  the  summer  of  1840  the  squadrr>n  was  en- 
gaged  in  exploring  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Archi- 
pelago, and  while  examining  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Fiji  group  in  July,  a  party  of  Americans  in  a  launch 
and  a  cutter  was  compelled  by  a  storm  to  run  into  a 
bay  for  shelter.  In  beating  out  of  the  place  the  cutter 
ran  on  a  reef,  and  while  it  was  in  this  situation  the 
natives  attacked  it,  and  as  the  ammunition  of  the 
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Americans  had  been  spoiled  by  water  they  abandoned 
the  cutter  and  returned  to  the  Vincennes,  A  detach- 
ment of  seamen,  in  eight  boats,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenants  WOkes  and  Hudson,  promplly  hiiided  and 
burned  the  village.  On  the  24th  of  July  the  explorers 
were  again  attacked  by  the  treacherous  ishintlers.  Past- 
Midshipman  Joseph  A.  Underwood,  with  a  small  party 
of  sailors,  landed  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  but  he 
was  met  witli  hostility.  He  ordered  a  retreat  to  the 
boats,  upon  which  the  savages,  many  of  whom  %vere 
armed  with  muskets,  began  a  furious  assault.  Re-en- 
forcements were  landed,  and  the  Americans  succeeded 
in  putting  the  islanders  to  tlight;  but  Midshipmen 
Underwood  and  Henry  Wilkes  were  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  one  seaman  was  badly  hurt.  Lieutenant 
Ringgold  then  landed  with  a  detachment  of  seventy 
officers  and  men,  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  island, 
and  marched  upon  a  village  in  the  vicinity,  destroying 
the  crops  and  plantations  as  he  advanced.  The  village 
was  defended  by  stockades  formed  by  a  circle  of  cocoa- 
nnt  trees  planted  a  few  feet  apart,  the  intervening  space 
being  filled  in  witli  strong  wickerwork.  Behind  this 
was  a  trench,  in  which  the  defenders  could  crouch  in 
safety  while  tiring  through  loopholes,  and  outside  of 
the  stixikade  was  a  dit(di  filled  with  water^by  no 
means  a  despicablp  stronghold  even  for  disciplined 
troops  to  attack.  The  savages,  conlident  in  their  se- 
curity, greeted  their  assailants  with  derisive  shouts 
and  fiourished  their  weapons  in  defiance.  By  means 
of  a  rocket  the  Americans  set  fire  to  the  huts  within 
the  stockade,  and  at  the  same  time  they  opened  a  sharp 
fire  of  musketry,  which  killed  a  chief  and  six  of  his 
men.  Upon  this  the  savages  fled  by  an  opposite  gate, 
leaving  their  town  to  be  consumed  by  the  flames.  In 
this  attack  one  American  was  severely  wounded.  Lieu- 
tenant Ringgold  pursued  the  savages  northward  toward 
the  only  remaining  vilhige  on  the  island,  where  he  wns 
joined  by  a  boat  party  under  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  who 
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had  already  destroyed  the  village.  The  next  day  the 
entire  population  sued  for  peace  and  promised  good 
behavior  in  the  future. 

In  August  the  squadron  sailed  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  on  the  2d  uf  December  Lieutenant  Hud- 
son, in  the  Peacotl\  accompanied  by  the  Flying  Ftslt^ 
made  an  extended  cruise  among  the  Bowditeh,  Saraoan, 
EUice,  and  Kingmill  Islaods,  returning  to  the  Hawai* 
ian  Islands  early  in  1841,  after  a  cruise  of  nineteen 
thousand  miles.  On  an  Island  of  the  Kingmill  group 
one  of  the  American  sailors  was  captured  by  the  na* 
tives,  but  was  not  missed  until  the  seamen  regained 
their  boats.  Inquiries  were  then  made  for  him,  but 
the  natives  professed  ignorance.  After  waiting  two 
days  in  vain  for  some  news  of  the  man,  Lieutenant 
Hudson  ordered  the  Flying  Fish  to  cover  the  landing, 
and  an  attacking  party  of  eighty  men,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Walker,  made  for  the  shore.  EiTorts  to  ransom  the 
man  proving  unavailing,  a  rocket  was  fired  into  the 
crowd  of  natives  that  hail  assembled  on  the  beach,  and 
this  was  followed  up  l>y  a  discharge  of  musketry,  which 
killed  twelve  of  the  warriors  and  ]>ut  the  rest  to  llight. 
The  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Walker  then  landed, 
and  as  the  natives  still  failed  to  produce  the  lost  sea- 
man their  village  was  destroyed. 

Lieutenant  Hudson  afterward  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Oregon,  but  while  attempting  to  cross  the  bar  of  Colum- 
bia River^  July  18th,  having  no  pilots  aboard,  he  ran 
the  Peacock  aground.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
tide  fell,  and  as  the  sea  was  rising,  the  ship  was  soon 
wrecked.  Lieutenant  Hudson  and  his  crew  managed 
to  get  ashore,  and  they  were  rescued  some  time  after- 
w^ard  by  the  Vincemies.  As  early  as  1818  Captain 
James  Biddle,  in  the  sloop  of  war  Ontario^  had  ex- 
plored  the  Pacitic  coast  and  taken  formal  possession 
of  extensive  tracts  iu  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
After  carefully  exploring  the  harbors  and  rivers  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  and  sending  a  land  expedition  from  Ore- 
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gon  to  Yerba  Bueiia  (now  San  Francisco)  under  the 
corainand  of  Lieutenant  George  Foster  Emmons,  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes  returned  to  the  United  States  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arriving  in  New  York  in 
June,  1842,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  ten 
months. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1847,  Lieutenant  William 
Francis  Lynch  saOed  from  New  York  in  the  storeship 
Supply  for  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
He  amved  in  the  Mediterranean  early  in  1848,  and 
leaving  his  ship  at  Smyrna,  he  proceeded  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  received  the  necessary  permission  for 
his  explorations.  Returning  to  Smyrna,  he  made  sail, 
and  landed  at  Haifa  on  the  21st  of  March,  At  this 
place  the  two  boats  that  had  been  construefed  espe- 
cially for  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  river  Jordan,  one  made  of  copper  and  the  other 
of  galvanized  iron,  were  placed  on  trucks  and  drawn 
across  the  country  to  Til>erias,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  party  consisted  of  Lieuten- 
ants Lynch  and  John  B.  Dale,  Passed-Midshi]>man 
Richmond  xVuIiek  and  eleven  seamen.  Their  supplies 
were  transported  by  twenty-three  camels  and  twenty 
horses*  At  Tiberias  the  expedition  was  divided :  one 
detachment  was  to  embark  in  the  boats,  pull  down  the 
sea  to  the  river  Jordan,  and  descend  that  tortuous  and 
rapid  stream  to  the  Dead  Sea  ;  while  the  other  division, 
mounted  on  camels  and  horses,  was  to  make  the  same 
journey  by  land,  keeping  as  near  to  the  Ijoat  party  as 
possible,  so  as  to  defend  it  from  wandering  Arabs,  or 
to  assist  in  the  navigation  of  the  stream. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1848,  the  expedition  left  Tibe- 
rias, and  pulling  dowTi  the  Sea  of  Galilee  began  the 
hazardous  navigation  of  the  Jordan,  The  distance 
from  tills  sea  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  more  than  sixty 
miles^  but  the  course  pursued  by  the  Jordan  is  over 
two  hundred  miles,  and  in  this  stretch  there  is  a  fall  of 
thirteen  hundred  feet.     In  covering  this  distance  the 
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Jordan  rushes  tbroiigh  narrow  defiles,  hurls  itself  down 
fearful  rapids,  boils  over  sunken  rocks  and  twi.sts 
around  sharji  curves  at  a  tremendous  speed,  rendering 
it  impossible  for  any  craft,  except  those  specially  con- 
structed, to  pass.  Down  this  rushing  torrent  the  ad- 
venturers boldly  headed  their  craft.  They  repeatedly 
struck  on  rocks,  and  at  times  the  entire  crew  was  com- 
pelled to  leap  into  the  torrent  and  force  the  boats 
over  difficult  places.  After  a  perilous  passage  of  eight 
dajrs  they  reached  the  desolate  waste  of  water  appro* 
priately  called  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  a  permanent  en- 
campment was  established,  from  which  numerous  sci- 
entific and  exploring  expeditions  were  made.  After 
several  weeks  spent  in  this  manner.  Lieutenant  Lynch 
occu|>ied  twenty-three  days  in  measuring  the  depres* 
sion  of  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  which 
be  found  to  be  thirteen  hundred  and  twelve  feet. 

On  the  54th  of  May,  1850,  an  expedition  organized 
by  Henry  Grinnel],  of  New  York,  and  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Edwin  J,  De  Haven,  sailed  from  New  York 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  arctic  explorei's.  Lieu- 
tenant De  Haven's  vessels  consisted  of  two  heavily  re- 
enforced  brigs,  the  Rescue  and  the  Advance.  By 
the  first  of  July  they  were  fairly  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
six  days  later,  while  making  for  what  appeared  to  be 
an  unolistructed  sea,  they  became  imbedded  in  an  ice- 
pack and  were  imprisoned  twenty-one  days,  drifting 
northerly  at  the  rate  i>f  a  mile  a  day.  Freeing  them- 
selves from  the  pack  on  the  28th  of  July,  the  little 
brigs,  on  the  19th  of  August,  entered  Lancaster  Sound, 
where  on  the  same  day  they  met  the  steamer  Lady 
Franklin^,  of  Captain  Penny's  relief  squadron.  Two 
days  later  tlie  Advance  met  the  schoimer  Felix^  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Ross,  which  was  also  searching 
for  Franklin's  party.  While  off  Eadstock  Bay,  Au- 
gust 25th,  tile  Advance  discovered  the  first  traces  of 
the  lost  Franklin  party,  in  the  shape  of  a  flagstaff  and 
a  ball,  and,  on  landing,  unmistakable  evidences  of  an 
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encampment  were  found.  Two  days  later  the  Ameri- 
cans began  a  search  iav  the  lt:)st  explorers  and  found 
three  graves  with  wooden  headboards,  the  ioscriptions 
on  them  showing  that  they  belonged  to  the  lost  explor- 
irig-party.  On  the  lltli  of  September  the  Adva?ic€ 
and  the  Rescue  began  their  return  passage,  but  the 
arctic  winter  set  in  Vn^fore  they  could  gain  the  open 
sea.  After  heating  around  for  several  weeks  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  force  a  passage,  prepamtions  wt^re  made 
for  passing  a  winter  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  Unfortunately, 
they  were  caught  in  the  open  channel,  and  during  the 
winter  mtmths  they  were  carried  from  one  jilace  to 
anotlier  by  the  ever-driftiug  ice,  and  tlieir  pcjsition  was 
rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  rmcking  of  the  ice, 
which  at  any  time  wiis  liable  to  iognlf  the  stores  that 
were  deposited  on  the  ice-field. 

On  the  5th  of  December  a  crack  in  the  ice  several 
yards  %\ide  ojiened  ahmg  the  side  of  the  Atlranee^  so 
that  she  was  again  in  her  element ;  but  two  days  later 
the  immense  ice-fields  began  to  grind  their  edges  to- 
gether, catching  the  little  brig  between  them.  A  vessel 
less  substantially  built  would  have  l»een  crushed  like 
an  eggshelL  As  it  was,  the  little  brig  strained  and 
groaned,  and  so  far  resisted  the  pressure  that  the  ice* 
tlue  slipi>ed  under  her  and  raised  her  bodily  out  of  the 
water,  with  her  stern  eight  feet  higher  than  her  bow, 
*'0n  the  11th  of  January,  1851,'-  wrote  Lieutenant  De 
Haven,  '*a  crack  occurred  between  the  Advance  and 
the  ReHcue^  passing  close  under  our  stern.  It  opened 
and  formed  a  lane  of  water  eighty  feet  vdde.  In  the 
afternoon  the  floes  began  to  move  and  the  lane  was 
closed  up,  and  the  edges  of  the  ice  coming  in  contact 
with  so  much  pressure  threatened  the  demolition  of 
the  narrow  space  winch  s<^pamted  us  from  the  line  of 
^^  fracture.  Fortunately,  the  tioes  again  separated,  and 
^B  assumed  a  motion  by  which  the  Rej^cne  passed  from 
^^  our  stern  to  the  port  bow,  and  increased  her  distance 
^—^   frr»m   us  seven  hundred   yards,   when  she  came  to  a 
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stand.  Our  stores  that  were  on  the  ice  wei'e  on  the 
same  side  of  the  ice  as  the  lierscue^s^  and,  of  course, 
were  carried  with  her.  The  following  day  the  ice  re- 
mained quiet ;  but  soon  after  midnight  on  the  13th  a 
gale  hanng  sprung  up  from  the  west,  it  was  cmee  more 
got  into  violent  motion.  The  young  ice  in  the  crack 
near  our  stern  was  soon  broken  up,  the  edges  of  the 
thick  ice  vume  in  contact,  and  a  fearful  pressure  took 
place,  forcing  up  a  line  of  hummock  which  approached 
within  ten  feet  of  our  stem.  The  vessel  trembled  and 
complained  a  great  deal.  At  last  the  floe  broke  up 
around  us  into  many  pieces,  and  became  detached  from 
the  sides  c>f  the  vessel.  The  scene  of  frightful  commo- 
tion  lasted  until  4  a.  m.  Every  moment  I  expected  the 
vessel  would  be  crushed  or  overwhelmed  by  the  mass 
of  ice  forced  up  far  above  our  bulwarks,  The  Itescuej 
being  further  removed  on  the  other  side  of  the  cmck 
from  the  line  of  crushiug,  and  being  firmly  imbedded 
in  heavy  ice,  I  was  in  hopes  would  remain  undisturbed  j 
but  this  was  not  the  case,  ft>r,  on  sending  to  her  as  soon 
as  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  the  iloe  was  found  to  lie 
broken  away  entirely  from  her  bow,  and  there  formed 
into  such  high  hummocks  that  her  bowsprit  was  broken 
oif,  together  with  her  head  and  all  the  light  woodwork 
about  it.  Had  the  action  of  the  ice  been  continued 
much  longer  she  would  have  been  destroyed.  Sad 
havoc  had  been  made  among  the  stores  and  provisions 
left  on  the  ice,  and  a  few  barrels  were  recovered  ;  but  a 
large  portion  were  crushed  and  had  disappeared." 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1851,  the  sun  again  appeared, 
having  been  concealed  eighty-seven  days,  and  the 
dreary  night  of  the  arctic  winter  had  passed  away. 
On  the  Gth  of  June  a  movement  in  the  ice-tioe  liberated 
the  brigs,  and,  shipping  their  rudders  and  leaving  a 
portion  of  their  false  keels  in  the  ice,  they  began  their 
homeward  voyage,  the  Admnce  arriving  in  New  York 
on  the  2nth  of  August  and  the  Rescue  on  the  7th  of 
September. 
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The  seizure  of  seven  American  fishingryessels  by 
British  cruisers,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Admiral 
Seymour,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  on  July  31, 1862,  Captain  Matthew  Galbraith 
Perry,  in  the  Mississippi^  sailed  from  New  York  for 
the  scene  of  trouble.  He  visited  Halifax  and  Gape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  found  that  be- 
tween two  thousand  and  three  thousand  American  craft 
were  engaged  in  this  industry,  ^^  furnishing  a  nursery 
for  seamen  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  interests  of  the  nation/'*  The  difficulty  grew 
out  of  two  interpretations  of  the  clause  ^^  three  miles 
from  the  coast  and  bays,"  the  Americans  differing  from 
the  English  in  their  views  as  to  what  size  of  indenta- 
tion constituted  a  bay.  The  result  of  Captain  Perry's 
visit  was  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  in  1854, 
which  lasted  ten  years. 

1  Official  report  of  Captain  Perry. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
BEGINNING  OF  HOSTILITIES. 

When  President  Lincoln  came  into  office,  March  4, 
1861,  the  navy  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  ninety 
vessels,  of  which  twenty-one  were  unserviceable,  twen- 
ty-seven were  ont  of  commission,  and  forty-two  were 
in  commission.  The  forty-two  vessels  in  commission 
were  the  screw  frigate  Niagara^  returning  from  Japan ; 
the  first-class  screw  sloops  of  war  San  Jacinto  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  Lancaster  in  the  Pacific,  Brooklyn  at 
Pensacola,  Hartford  in  the  East  Indies  and  Richmond 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  second-class  screw  sloops  of 
war  Mohican  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Narragansett  in 
the  Pacific,  Iroquois  in  the  Mediterranean,  Pawnee  in 
Washington,  Wyoming  in  the  Pacific,  Dakota  in  the 
East  Indies,  Pocahontas  returning  from  Vera  Cruz 
and  Seminole  at  Brazil ;  the  third-class  screw  steamers 
Wyandotte  at  Pensacola,  Mohawk  and  Crusader  at 
New  York  and  Sumter  and  Mystic  on  the  coast  of 
Africa;  the  side-wheel  steamers  Susquehanna  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Powhatan  returning  from  Vera  Cruz 
and  Saranac  in  the  Pacific ;  the  sailing  frigates  Con- 
gress on  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  Sabine  at  Pensacola ; 
the  sailing  sloops  of  war  Cumberland  returning  from 
Vera  Cruz,  Constellation,  Portsmouth  and  Saratoga 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Macedonian  at  Vera  Cruz,  St. 
Mary^s^  Cyane  and  Levant  in  the  Pacific  ;  the  John 
Adams  and  the  Vandalia  in  the  East  Indies ;  the  St. 
Louis  at  Pensacola ;  the  side- wheel  steamers  Michigan 
on  Lake  Erie,  Pulaski  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  Sagi- 
naw in  the  East  Indies ;  the  storeship  Relief  on  the 
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coast  of  Africa,  the  Release  antl  tlie  Supply  in  New 
York;  imd  the  steam  tender  Anacostia  in  Washington, 
From  this  list  of  the  vessels  in  com  mission  it  will 
be  seen  that  only  eleven,  carrying  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty- four  guns,  or  less  than  half  of  the  entire 
force,  were  in  American  waters,  while  the  other  vessels 
were  scattered  all  over  the  globe  and  the  most  for* 
midable  vessels  in  American  waters  were  in  a  Southern 
port,^  This  disposition  of  the  navy  had  l>een  made 
under  the  preceding  Administration  in  the  interests  of 
the  Confederacy  that  was  so  soon  to  be  formed.  Al- 
though orders  recalling  the  vessels  stationed  on  the 
African  coast  had  been  made  out  as  soon  as  possible 
after  March  4th,  they  did  not  begin  to  arrive  at  homej 
ports  until  some  months  later.  A  number  of  thel 
cruisers  were  commanded  by  Southern  officers,  and  it 
was  confidently  asserted  that  they  would  run  their  ves- 
sels into  some  Southern  port  aod  deliver  them  over  to 
the  Confederacy  ;  but  it  speaks  well  for  the  loyalty  of 
the  navy  that  no  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made*  In 
the  sailing  vessels,  32-pounders  and  S-incli  shell  guns 
were  the  principal  armaments,  while  the  new  steam 
frigates  and  sloops  of  war  were  armed  with  9-,  10-  and 
ll-inch  Dahlgren  smooth-bore  shell  guns.  The  lO-inch 
guns  were  usually  mounted  as  pivot  guns.     The  total 


'  The  vessels  that  were  out  of  commifisioB  but  could  hd  readily  made 
available  for  service  were  the  st-rew  frigates  Roanoke^  Wabaah^  Colorado, 
Merrimac  and  ^innejtota ;  the  first-class  screw  sloop  of  war  Pensacola ; 
the  side-wheel  eteamer  Mississippi;  the  third-class  sitle-wheel  steamer 
Water  Witch  ;  Ihe  ship  of  the  line  Vsj-mont;  the  sailing  frigates  Potomac^ 
Brandy wint^  St.  Lau^rtnce,  Raritan  and  San f ft;  the  sailing  sloops  of  war 
Saiiinnah,  Pti/moufh^  Jameattoum^  ffemiantoum,  Vuicmnefi,  Decatur^  Mar* 
ion.  Dale  and  Preble ;  the  brigs  of  war  Bainbridge,  Perry  and  Dolphin ; 
and  the  steam  tender  Johti  Hancock.  The  unserviceable  vessels  were  the 
screw  frigate  Franklin  on  the  stocks  at  Kittery ;  the  side-wheel  vessel  Fvl- 
ton;  the  steam  floating  battery  jS7efWt«;  the  ships  t>f  the  line  Pennst/tvania, 
Columimn,  Ohio,  North  Carolina^  Ihlmeare,  Ntuf  Orhafts^  Alabama,  IVr- 
ginia  and  New  York ;  the  sailing  frigates  Const itution.  United  JStatts  and 
Cohtmbia;  the  store  and  receiving  vessels  Independence^  Fredoniu^  Fat' 
mouthy  Warren ^  AUe'jhfny  and  Princeton. 
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number  of  officers  of  all  grades  in  the  navy  on  ^iiignst 
U  1861,  was  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  besides 
whom  a  large  volunteer  force  was  called  for,  and  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  volunteer  officers  enrolled  before 
the  close  of  the  war.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- two 
officers  resigned  from  the  United  States  navy  and  en- 
tered the  navy  of  the  seceding  States,  of  which  number 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  were  officers  of  the  line. 
The  number  of  sailors  in  the  navy  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  was  seven  thousand  six  hundred,  which  num- 
ber was  increased  to  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred 
before  the  close  of  liostilities. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  inadequate  was 
this  force  to  blockade  the  extensive  and  intricate  coast 
line  of  the  seceding  States.  Prom  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  its  many  tributaries,  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  along  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio  Grande,  were  three 
thousand  miles  of  coast  line  broken  by  many  harbors 
and  inlets,  which  it  was  necessary  to  blockade.  See- 
ing the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  this  essential 
object  with  the  force  in  hand,  the  Government  imme- 
diately began  increasing  its  naval  power.  By  purchas- 
ing every  meix'haut  craft  that  could  be  adapted  to  war 
purposes,  either  as  a  tninsport  or  a  fighting  vessel,  the 
Government  secured  a  large  fleet  that  proved  effective 
in  the  kind  of  warfare  for  which  it  was  designed.  The 
construction  of  eight  additional  sloops  of  war  was 
begun,  and  contracts  with  ship-builders  were  entered 
upon  for  heavily  armed  and  iron-plated  gunboats. 
The  latter  were  ready  for  commission  in  three  months, 
and  became  famous  as  the    ''ninety-day  gunboats*^* 

I  Thirty-nine  double  end  side-wheel  steamers  for  river 
service  were  also  rapidly  pushed  to  completion,  while 
several  irtmclads  were  begun*  By  these  energetic 
measures  the  strength  of  the  navy  was  greatly  in- 
creased, and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  United  States 
was  the  most  powerful  maritime  nation  in  the  world. 
The   Secretary  of   the   Navy  during   the  civil  war 
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Charleston  and  failed  to  accomplish  its  mission.  Be- 
tween the  Tth  and  the  lOth  of  April,  the  8k>oi)s  of  war 
Pawnee  and  Pocaho/das\  the  steamers  Harriet  Lane 
and  BaUle  and  two  tug  boats,  sidled  sei)arately  from 
New  York  with  provisions  and  re-enforcements  for 
Sumter.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April 
12th  the  Baltic  and  the  Harriet  Lane  amved  off 
Charleston,  and  three  hours  later  the  Pawnee  hove  in 
sight.  Wliile  the  commanders  of  these  vessels  w^ere 
approaching  the  harbor  they  heard  the  report  of 
shotted  gims;  soon  afterward  smoke  was  seen  in  the 
direction  of  Port  Sumter,  and  by  daylight  the  contin- 
uous roar  of  heavy  artillery  proclaimed  that  civil  war 
had  begun.  When  it  was  seen  that  the  American  flag 
was  still  waving  at  Sumter,  Commander  Stephen  Clegg 
Ho  wan  J  of  the  Pawnee^  immediately  declared  his  in  ten- 
tion  of  running  in  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  But 
Lieutenant  Gustavus  Vasa  Pox,  commandter  of  the 
expedition,  would  not  consent  to  so  perilous  an  under- 
taking, and  all  day  long  they  lay  off  the  harbor,  w^atch- 
ing  with  agonized  interest  the  pitiless  rain  of  iron  that 
fell  upon  the  fort.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
dense  volumes  of  smoke  were  seen  rising  from  the  fort, 
showing  that  the  w^oodwork  w*as  burning,  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  heroic  defenders  surren- 
dered. Fort  Sumter  w^as  evacuated  on  the  14th  of 
April,  and  its  garrison  was  placed  in  the  Baltic  and 
taken  to  New  York,  On  the  day  Sumter  was  fired 
upon  the  frigate  Sabine  and  the  sloop  of  war  BrooJclyn 
arrived  at  Fort  Pickens,  in  Pensacola  harbor,  and  land- 
ed re-enforcements. 

The  old  frigate  Const itui ion.,  w^hich  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities  %vas  lying  at  Annapolis  as  a  training 
ship,  was  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  the  hantls  of 
the  Confedenites,  which  would  give  a  sentimental  sup- 
port to  their  cause.  About  this  time  the  Eighth  Miissa- 
chusetts  Regiment,  under  Brigadier-General  Benjamin 
Franklin  Butler,  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  with  the  aid 
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of  a  detachment  of  these  troops  the  ship  was  guarded 
until  towed  to  New  York*  This  was  as  narrow  an 
escape  as  the  Constitution  ever  liad  from  having  any 
other  than  the  American  flag  floating  at  her  gaff. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  dangerous  services 
in  the  war,  and  yet  one  that  was  least  likely  to  lead  to 
fame,  was  that  of  surveying  the  Southern  rivers,  bays 
and  sounds,  and  replacing  the  buoys.  On  the  with- 
drawal of  Virginia  from  the  Union  the  Confederates 
promptly  removed  all  light-boats  and  buoys  and  de- 
stroyed the  range  of  guiding  marks  in  the  Potomac 
River,  This,  together  with  the  destruction  of  the  Gun- 
powder and  Nye  bridges  in  Maryland  and  the  hostility 
of  the  people  in  Bait  more,  for  the  time  almost  cut  off 
Washington  ivom.  communication  with  the  North, 
Realizing  the  necessity  of  regaining  the  control  of  this 
water-way,  the  Government  cast  about  for  an  officer  to 
perform  the  perilous  duty  of  surveying  the  stream  and 
replacing  the  buoys.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Stowell 
Phelps  was  selected,  by  ballot  of  a  board  consisting  of 
the  chiefs  of  departments,  as  an  officer  *' skilled  in  sur- 
veying/' On  his  arrival  in  Washington  early  in  May, 
Lieutenant  Phelps  found  at  the  navy  yard  six  river 
steamboats  and  the  armed  tender  Anacostla.  He  se- 
lected the  Anacostia  and  a  large  steamer  called  the 
PMl-adelpMa  f(»r  his  work.  Four  12-pound  army  field 
guns  were  placed  aboard  the  PhiladelpMa^  two  mount- 
ed on  each  end*  covered  nith  old  canvas,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  enemy.  Be- 
sides the  crew,  a  company  from  the  Seventy-first  New 
York  Regiment  was  placed  aboard. 

The  work  of  surveying  the  Potomac  was  imme- 
diately begun  and  was  steadily  pushed  to  ctmiple- 
tion,  although  the  men  engaged  in  it  were  constantly 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  bullets.  The  An^costia^  an 
exceedingly  slow  boat,  was  soon  lost  sight  of,  so  that 
most  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  Philadelphia,  The 
crew  was  carefully  concealed,  and  the  surveying  party 
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was  iudicioiisly  stationed  so  that  the  two  leadsmen,  the 
pilot  and  hehnsraen  in  the  pilot-house,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Phelps  directing  the  work  with  the  draughtsman 
Charles  Junkin  near  him  to  assist  in  angling,  were  the 
only  people  in  view.  Thus  organized,  the  men  rapidly 
advanced  with  their  work,  and  on  the  first  night  they 
anchored  near  Blacki>itone  Island.  The  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  were  hostile,  and  when  the  boats 
anchored  at  night  the  greatest  care  was  necessary  to 
guard  against  surjirises.  At  Aquia  Creek  the  Con- 
federates had  erected  a  battery  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
guns,  and  as  it  was  particularly  important  that  this 
part  of  the  river  should  be  surveyed,  Lieutenaut  Phelps 
boldly  ran  under  the  guns,  so  near  that  even  without 
the  aid  of  a  field  glass  the  gunners  could  be  seen  with 
lock  strings  in  hand  ready  to  fii^e.  Ftj^r  two  houre  the 
guns  were  kept  trained  upon  the  little  steamer  as  she 
passed  to  and  fro  over  the  water,  frequently  so  near  as 
to  require  extreme  depression  of  the  cannon  to  keep 
them  bearing,  and  at  no  time  beyond  easy  reach  of  the 
iron  messengers.  But  not  a  gun  was  fired,  A  few 
years  afterward  it  was  learaed  that  Colonel  William  F. 
Lynch,  the  commander  of  the  battery,  refrained  from 
tiring  because  he  believed  her  to  be  the  "property  of 
some  poor  devil  who  had  lost  his  wayj  and  from  her 
appearance  w^as  not  w^orth  the  powder,"  although  he 
said  that  both  the  officers  and  men  ''were  ci-azy  to  try 
and  sink  the  vessel,  and  vainly  implored  for  i>ermis- 
sion  to  do  so."^  If  they  had  suspected  her  choracter 
and  object  she  would  have  been  promjjtly  riddled  with 
shot.  Lieutenant  Phelps  accomplished  his  w^ork  in 
the  most  thorough  manner,  and  he  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  Navy  Department, 

For  a  few^  months  after  the  firing  on  Sumter  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  excitement.  In  the  mean  time  a 
patrol  of  Potomac  River  was  maintained  night  and  day. 

*  Bear- Admiral  Phelps  to  the  author. 
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This  hazardous  service  was  performed  by  Commander 
James  Harman  Ward  with  the  improvised  gunboats 
Freeborn^  a  side-wheel  steamer  carrying  three  guns, 
the  Anacostia^  a  propeller  carrying  two  guns,  and  the 
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Scene  of  fiaval  operations  on  the  Potomac. 

Resolute^  carrying  two  guns.  With  these  vessels  Com- 
mander Ward,  on  the  31st  of  May,  opened  fire  on  the 
batteries  at  Aquia  Creek,  and  in  two  hours  drove  the 
Southerners  from  the  lower  batteries  to  the  guns  they 
had   mounted  on   the  hill.     As  the  National  vessels 
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could  not  elevate  their  guns  sufficiently  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  Ins  second  position,  Commander  Ward  re- 
tired, with  little  or  no  damage  to  his  flotilla.  On  the 
following  day  the  sloop  of  war  Pawneej  Commander 
Rowan,  t!ame  down  from  Washington,  and  the  attack 
Mas  renewed.  For  five  hours  a  spirited  fire  was  main- 
tained, which  finally  drove  the  Confedemtes  from  their 
position.  In  this  affair  the  Pawnee  was  struck  nine 
times.  On  the  27th  of  June  Commander  Ward  at* 
tacked  the  enemy  at  Mathias  Point.  A  body  of  sailors 
was  lauded  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  James 
C,  Chaplin,  of  the  Pawnee^  and  the  vessels  opened  a 
heavy  fire.  While  in  the  act  of  sighting  a  gun.  Com- 
mander Ward  was  shot  in  the  abdomen,  and  he  soon 
died.  About  this  time  a  large  body  of  Confederate 
soldiers  approached  the  sailors  under  Lieutenant  Chap- 
lin and  compelled  them  to  return  to  their  boats.  Lieu- 
tenant Cliaplin  was  the  last  man  to  retire,  and  aroused 
much  admiration  by  his  coolness.  The  vessels  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  enemy^s  fire,  and  retreated, 
with  a  loss  of  one  killed  and  four  w^ounded.^ 

Captain  Thomas  Tingey  Craven  succeeded  Com- 
mander Ward  in  command  of  the  Potomac  flotilla.  On 
the  night  of  October  llth.  Lieutenant  Abram  Davis 
Harrel,  with  three  boats,  entered  Quantico  Creek,  de- 
stroyed a  schocmer  that  the  enemy  had  anchored  there, 
and  escaped  in  spite  of  a  heavy  fire.  Many  daring  cut- 
ting-out exploits  like  this  took  place  along  these  waters 


^  Jftmes  nfirman  Ward  wiis  bom  in  1800  in  Hartford,  C*onn.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  initlshipiiiaii  ^Tarch  4,  1823,  unrl  with  ^uvernl  other  mid- 
ehipmen  received  his  education  in  the  military  sehool  at  Norwich^Vt.  He 
was  in  the  ConatituHon  m  l824-'28»  and  became  a  lieutenant  Mnrch  S. 
lyai.  From  184.'>  to  1847  he  was  an  instructor  in  the  Annapolis  NrvrI 
Acaijemjr,  and  in  1849-'50  he  commanded  the  Vixen,  of  the  home  sqiuid- 
ron.  On  September  9,  1851!,  he  wa**  made  a  commander,  and  in  May,  1801. 
he  was  ordererl  to  the  command  of  the  Potomae  flotilla.  Tie  was  the  author 
of  two  text-books  that  were  used  in  the  Naval  Academy  many  years — 
Manaal  of  Naval  Tactics  and  Elementary  Course  of  Instnietion  in  Naval 
Ordnance  and  Gunnery^    Be  also  wrote  Steam  for  the  Million. 
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which  can  not  here  be  recordetl.  The  several  conimand- 
ers  of  the  patrol  of  the  Potomac  who  succeeded  Captain 
Craven  were  Commanders  Robert  Harris  Wyman,  An- 
drew Allen  Harwood  and  Foxhall  illexander  Parker. 
On  the  24th  of  June  the  Pawjiee,  Commander  Rowan, 
in  co-operation  with  Ellsworth's  Zouaves,  compelled  the 
Confederates  to  evacuate  Alexandria,  and  Lieutenant 
Reigart  B.  Lowry,  landing  with  a  detachment  of  sea- 
men, took  possession  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

About  this  time  a  dashing  cutting-out  affair  occurred 
at  Pensacola.  The  Confederates  had  been  tUting  out 
the  schooner  Judak  as  a  privateer  in  the  navy  yard  in 
that  harbor,  and  as  an  additional  protection  a  thousand 
soldiers  were  stationed  on  the  wharf  near  by.  At  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Septendjer  i4th  a  boat  party 
from  the  frigate  Color ado^  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant John  Henry  Russell — consisting  of  the  launch 
with  thirty-nine  men  ;  the  hrst  cutter.  Lieutenant  John 
G.  Sproston,  with  eighteen  men  ;  the  second  cutter, 
Lieutenant  Francis  B.  Blake,  with  twenty-six  men  ; 
the  third  cutter.  Midshipman  Tecumseh  Steece,  with 
seventeen  men— set  out  to  capture  the  Judak.  When 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  schooner  the  boats 
were  disc€>vered  by  sentinels  and  iired  upon.  The  men 
l>ent  to  their  oai's,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  first  and 
third  cutters  were  alongside  the  wharf  and  the  8ail(»r3 
landed.  Only  one  man  was  found  on  guard,  and  he 
was  shot,  while  in  the  act  of  discliargingagun,  by  Gun- 
ner Borton.  The  other  boats  made  directly  for  the 
schooner,  where  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounter 
took  place,  some  of  the  Confederates  getting  inttj  the 
tops  and  firing  with  effect.  Assistant  Engineer  White, 
with  a  coal-heaver,  rushed  into  the  cabin,  where  they 
kindled  a  fire  and  soon  had  the  vessel  in  flames,  upon 
which  the  men  returned  to  their  boats.  By  this  time  a 
large  crowd  of  soldiers  and  civilians  had  gathered  on 
the  wharf  and  opened  a  straggling  tire,  which  was  re- 
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tuined  with  six  discharges  of  the  boat  howitzer.    About 

twenty  of  the  boat  party  were  killed  or  wounded,* 
Lieutenant  Russell  being  among  the  latter.  Tliat  officer 
was  highly  complimented  by  the  Navy  Department  for 
this  handsome  affair.  Lieutenant  Sproston  was  killed 
June  8,  1862,  in  Florida,  by  an  outlaw.  From  thia 
time  to  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  little  or  no 
activity  around  Pensacola,  except  on  November  29, 
1861,  when  the  Niagara  and  the  liiehmond  joined 
Fort  Pickens  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McRae. 

Having  heard  that  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent 
would  saU  from  Havana,  November  7th,  for  England, 
with  two  agents  of  the  Ccmfederate  Government,  John 
Slidell  and  James  Murray  Mason,  with  their  secretaries^ 
Messrs.  Eustis  and  McFarland,  on  board  as  passengers, 
Captain  Charles  Wilkes  (who  had  commanded  the  Yin- 
eennes  in  her  celebrated  scientific  and  exjjloring  expedi- 
tion around  the  worltl  in  1838-'42),  of  the  San  Jacinto^ 
stationed  his  vessel  in  the  passage  of  the  Old  Bahama 
Channel,  where  the  Trent  was  likely  to  pass.  About 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  moraing  of  November  8th  the 
lookout  in  the  San  Jacmto  reported  the  smoke  of  a 
steamer  approaching,  and  soon  afterward  the  Trent 
was  made  out  from  the  deck.  Captain  Wilkes  immedi- 
ately sent  his  crew  to  quarters,  and  about  1  p.  m.'  he 
unfurled  his  colors  and  fired  a  shell  across  the  Eng- 
lishman's bow,  Mr.  Moir,  commander  of  the  Trenty 
showed  English  colors  and  continued  on  his  course, 
upon  which  Captain  Wilkes  fired  another  shot.  This 
brought  the  Trent  to.  A  boat  was  sent  alongside 
under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Donald  McNeill  Fair- 
fax, who  reported  to  Captain  Wilkes  that  the  Con* 
federate  agents  insisted  on  force  being  used  in  tlieir 
removal  from  the  packet.  Lieutenant  James  Augustin 
Greer  accordingly  was  sent  with  an  armed  party,  and 
the  Confederate   commissioners  and   their  secretaries 


*  Rear-Ailmirnl  Russell  to  the  ftutbor, 
^  Kear*Admiral  Greer  to  the  author. 
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were  transferred  to  the  San  Jacinto,  The  affair  was 
managed  so  cleverly  by  Lieutenant  Fairfax  that  the 
commander  of  the  Trent  forgot  to  throw  his  ship  as  a 
prize  on  the  hands  of  Captain  Wilkes^a  neglect  for 
which  the  Admiralty  and  the  Southerners  expressed 
much  disappointment,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  have 
involved  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  war. 
The  Trent  proceeded  on  her  way  to  England,  and  Cap* 
tain  Wilkes  made  for  the  United  States  with  his  pris- 
oners, who  after  some  delay  were  placed  in  a  fort  near 
Boston,  The  news  of  this  proceeding  aroused  great 
excitement  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
and  nearly  caused  a  war  with  England.  France  de- 
nounced the  act  and  assumed  a  threatening  attitude. 
After  the  excitement  had  subsided  the  Government 
disavowed  the  act  of  Cajtrain  Wilkes  and  released  the 
commissioners,  who,  on  January  1,  1862,  sailed  for 
England. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  when  the  sailing  frigate 
SanteCy  Captain  Henry  Eagle,  was  off  Galveston,  Tex- 
as, Lieutenant  James  E.  Jouett  volunteered  to  run 
into  the  harbor  and  destroy  the  steamer  General 
Rusk^  which  was  being  fitted  by  the  Confederates  as  a 
war  vessel,  and  the  schooner  Hopal  YaeJti^  mounting 
one  32-ponnd  gun.  Leaving  the  Santee  at  11.40  p.  m. 
that  night,  with  forty  men  in  the  first  and  second 
launches,  Lieutenant  Jonett  pulled  I»4>klly  into  the 
harbor  and  made  for  the  General  Rusl\  then  lying  at 
a  wharf  about  seven  miles  from  the  frigate.  Pass- 
ing the  Royal  Yachts  Lieutenant  Jouett  had  almost 
reached  the  General  Rusk  when  his  boat  grounded 
and  was  run  into  by  the  second  launch,  the  noise  of 
the  collision  discovering  the  party  to  the  Confederates, 
who  immediately  opened  fire,  and  seveml  steamers 
started  out  in  pursuit.  Seeing  that  it  was  impossi* 
ble  to  carry  the  General  Rusk  now  that  her  people 
were  aroused.  Lieutenant  Jouett  determined  to  boai'd 
the  Royal  Yacht. 
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Orders  were  given  for  the  ^^  first  launch  to  board  on 
the  starboard  beam  and  the  second  launch  to  board  on 
the  starboard  bow."*  While  yet  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  Royal  Yacht  the  hiunches  were  hailed  twice, 
bat,  paying  no  attention  to  them,  the  boats  dashed 
forward.  Just  as  the  first  launch  ran  akjngside,  Wil- 
liam W.  Gartner,  the  gunner,  fired  the  12- pound  howitzer, 
the  shell  ciTishing  ihrougli  the  schooner's  side  at  the 
water  line.  The  recoil  of  the  gun,  however,  gave  the 
launch  stern-board,  leaving  Carter,  who  had  leaped 
upon  the  schooner's  deck,  unsupported.  By  a  great 
effort  the  launch  was  brought  alongside  again,  but  just 
as  Lieutenant  Jouett  had  boarded  he  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  the  arm  and  lung  by  a  sword  bayonet 
fastened  to  a  pole  held  by  a  Confederate.  Dm  wing 
the  blade  from  his  side,  Jouett  felled  his  assailant  with 
it,  and  rushed  to  the  aid  of  Carter.  Twice  during  the 
desperate  struggle  in  the  schooner  the  retreat  was 
soundetl  and  the  party  began  to  pull  back  without 
their  leader,  and  twice  the  first  launch  was  brought 
back.  The  crew  of  the  Hoyal  Yacht,  thirteen  in  all, 
was  finally  got  in  the  launch,  and  after  an  exhaust- 
ing pull  and  several  narrow  escapes  they  were  safely 
placed  aboard  tlie  8a7dee.  In  tins  handsome  affair 
the  Nationulists  had  one  man  killed,  two  officers  and 
six  men  wounded— two  of  them  mortally.  The  lioyal 
Yacht  was  destroyed,  but  the  loss  of  the  enemy  is  not 
definitely  known. 


'  Rear-Admiral  Jouett  to  the  author. 
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In  keeping  with  his  determination  to  repossess  the 
United  States  of  all  the  forts^  arsenals  and  harbors  that 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  convened  a  board  of  oflBcers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  coast  defenses  and  deciding 
upon  a  comprehensive  plan  of  operation.  This  buard, 
consisting  of  Captain  Samuel  Francis  Dnpont  and  Cap- 
tain Charles  IL  Davis,  of  the  navy.  Major  John  CL  Bar- 
\  nard,  of  the  army,  and  Professor  Alexander  I).  Bache, 
•of  the  Coast  Survey,  met  in  Jone,  1861,  and  after  a 
careful  examination  into  the  topographical  and  hydro- 
la^i'aphical  peculiarities  of  the  Southern  ports,  their  de- 
fenses and  their  imi>urtance  to  the  cause,  a  well-ad- 
justed plan  of  attack  was  laid  before  the  President. 
The  primary  object  of  this  scheme  was  the  interruption 
of  all  communicatioo  between  the  Southern  States  and 
their  foreign  sympathizers.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Chesiipealve  Bay  the  coast  is  indented 
with  many  safe  harbors,  the  defenses  of  which  were 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  while  places  like 
Parahco  Sound  and  Port  Royal  had  so  many  and  such 
intricate  approaches  that  it  was  idmost  impossible  to 
prevent  ingress  or  egress  of  blockade-runners.  From 
the  26th  of  June  to  the  4th  of  August  Confederate 
cruisers  brought  into  Hatteras  Ldet  sixteen  prizes. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  attacks  proposed  by  the 

board  w^as  directed  against  the  forts  that  commanded 

the  main  entrance  to  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds. 

The  rivers  Neuse,  Roanoke,  Pamlico  and  Chowan,  reach- 
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ing  far  into  the  interior,  the  Bisinal  Swamp  Canal,  con- 

nectifig  Albemarle  Sound  with  Norfolk,  aed  the  sev- 
eral inlets  from  the  ocean  afforded  every  convenience 
to  the  light-dranght  Britiah  blockade-runners,  which 
were  conHtrncted  expressly  to  navigate  tliese  shoal 
waters,  bringing  in  rifles,  ammunition,  heavy  guns, 
iron  plates  and  military  stores,  and  taking  out  cotton 
for  English  manufacturers.  Hattems  Inlet,  the  main 
entrance  to  these  waters,  was  strongly  guarded  by  for- 
tifications, so  that  a  squadron  would  be  unable  to  fol- 
low a  blockade-runner  into  the  sound,  while  the  lesser 
inlets  were  closed  to  the  heavy  vessels  by  shoals  and 
bars.  The  fortifications  at  Ilatteras  Inlet,  built  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  constructed  with  consider- 
able skill,  consisted  of  Fort  Ilatteras  and  Fort  Clark, 
on  the  southern  end  f>f  Hatteras  Island,  a  barren  strip 
of  land  forty  miles  long  and  about  half  a  mile  wide. 
Port  Hatteras,  an  earthwork  covering  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  ground,  with 
mounting  twenty-five  guns, 
proper,  while  Fort  Clark,  a  redoubt  with  five  32'pound 
guns,  commanded  the  approat'h  from  the  sea. 

On  the  26th  of  August  a  fleet  of  war  vessels  and 
transports  under  the  command  of  Flag-Officer  Silos 
II,  Stringham,  with  nearly  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
troops  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  together  with  some  schotmers  and 
surfboats  to  be  used  in  landing,  sailed  from  Hami")ton 
Roads.  The  vessels  were  the  steam  frigates  Ifhtnesota 
(flagship),  two  10-inrh,  twenty-eight  9-inch,  fourteen 
8-ineh,  two  19-pound  guns.  Captain  Gershom  Jaques 
Van  Brunt  ;  the  steam  frigate  Wabash,  two  10-inch, 
twenty-eight  O-inch,  fourteen  8-inch,  two  12-pound 
guns,  Cnptnin  Samuel  Mercer ;  the  sloop  of  war  Oitm- 
herland,  twenty  9-inch,  four  24-pound  guns.  Captain 
John  Marston  ;  the  sloop  of  war  Susquehannxiy  fifteen 


a   boml>prtH>f  chamber, 
commanded    the    inlet 
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-inch,  one  24-poiind»  two  12-pouBd  guns.  Captain  John 
Chaiincey ;  the  sloop  of  war  Pawnee^  eight  9- inch, 
two  12^ pound  guns,  Conmiander  Stephen  Clegg  Rowan  ; 
the  steamer  Monticello^  six  84nch  guns,  Commander 
John  P.  Gilliss ;  the  steamer  Harriet  Lane^  fiye  guns, 
Captain  John  Faunce ;  the  transports  Adelaide^  Com- 
mander Henry  S.  Stellwagen ;  Oeorge  Peabody^  Lien- 
tenant  Reigart  B.   Lowry ;   and  Fanny^   Lieutenant 
Pierce  Crosby.     Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
these  vessels  rounded  Hatteras  Lighthouse  and  an- 
chored*   From  this   point  to  Hatteras  Inlet,  thirteen 
miles,  the  surf  mils  on  the  beach  with  great  violence, 
making  it  exceedingly  dangerous  for  boats  to  land,  and 
in  view  of  this  difBculty  the  expedition  had  been  pro- 
vided with  iron  surfboats,  which  were  to  ply  between 
the  land  and  two  schooners  anchored  just  outside  the 
breakers.     At  6.40  a,  m,,  August  28th,  the  Pamneey 
the  Harriet  Lane  and  the  MonticeUo  ran  close  inshore 
at  the  point  selected  for  landing — about  two  and  a  half 
miles  above  the  forts — so  as  to  cover  the  debarkation 
of  the  troops.     After  three  hundred  and  fifteen  men 
id  been  placed  ashore  the  increasing  surf  made  it  im- 
3ssible  for  the  remainder  to  land.     Persisting  in  their 
efforts  to  get  more  men  ashore,  the  surfboats  were 
fiolently  hurled  on  the  beach  and  destroyed,  while  a 
aat  from  the  Pawnee^  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  sec- 
ond landing,  was  swamped  and  its  crew  narrowly  es- 
iped  drowning.     The  men  ashore  were  thus  left  with- 
it  provisions  or  water  and  with  only  two  howitzers  for 
their  protection,  and  most  of  the  ammunition  had  been 

Ele  useless  by  water.  To  make  their  position  more 
icjil,  the  threatening  weather  compelled  the  gun- 
ts  to  stand  offshore,  where  they  were  out  of  range, 
[n  the  mean  time  the  Minnesota^  the  Wabash^  the 
nfjerfaiid  and  the  Susquehanna  ajjproached  B^ort 
rk,  and  at  10  A.  M.  they  opened  a  heavy  fire.  This 
— I  the  first  real  test  in  this  war  of  the  efficacy  of 
ien  ships  against  earthworks,  and  the  result  was  a 
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matter  of  widely  differing  speculation  on  the  part  of 
the  otEcers,  Captain  Stringham,  instead  of  anchoring 
his  ships  so  that  the  enemy  could  acquire  the  range, 
kept  them  in  constant  motion,  passing  and  repassing 
the  batteries  at  varying  distances,  so  that  each  shot 
from  the  fort  was  only  a  test  of  the  mnge,  and  tlie  Con- 
federate gunners  were  compelled  to  fire  at  a  moving 
target.  The  great  success  of  this  plan  caused  National 
commanders  to  imitate  it  in  several  instances  afterward 
in  the  war.  The  shot  from  the  fort  rarely  struck,  while 
shells  from  the  ships  speedUy  drove  the  gunners  to 
shelter.  By  12.25  p.  m.  the  enemy's  flag  was  carried 
away,  and  the  gunners  were  observed  running  toward 
Fort  Hattems  or  leaving  the  shore  in  boats.  Signal 
was  now  made  in  the  vessels  to  cease  firing,  and  at 
2  P.  M.  Fort  Clark  was  occupied  by  the  troops  who  had 
been  landed  early  in  the  day. 

At  four  O'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  MontlceUo  was  , 
ordered  to  push  into  the  inlet,  as  it  was  thought  thatf 
the  enemy  had  abandoned  both  forts*    Carefully  feeling 
her  way  among  the  bi'eakers,  the  little  gunboat  con- 
tinued on  her  tortuous  course,  although  frequently 
grounding,  in  hopes  of  getting  into  deeper  water  in  thei 
sound  beyond,  and  when  she  turned  the  spithead  where^ 
there  was  so  little  water  that  she  could  not  proceed,  ^ 
Fort   Hatteras   opened   on   her.     Commander  Gilliss 
promptly  responded,  but  for  fifteen  minutes  the  gun- 
boat was  in  a  most  perilous  position,  and  had  not  the 
larger  ships  immediately  reopened  their  broadsides  and 
silenced  the  enemy  she  would   have  been  destroyed. 
As  it  was,  she  was  struck  five  times  by  8-inch  shells, 
once  amidship  on  the  port  side,  the  shot  lodging  in  a 
knee.     Another  shell  on  the  same  side  struck  a  davit, 
and  drove  fragments  of  both  the  shell  and  the  davit 
through  the  armory,  pantry  and  galley.     A  third  shot 
carried  away  part  of  the  fore-topsail  yard,  another  en- 
tered the  starboard  bow  and  lodged  in  the  knee  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  shell  locker,  and  a  fifth  shot  entered 
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the  starboard  side  amidsliips,  passed  across  the  berth 
deck,  weint  through  paint  locker  and  bulkhead,  crossed 
the  fire  room  and  landed  in  the  port  coal  bunker,  rip* 
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ping, up  the  deck  in  the  gangway  over  it.  After  the 
Monticello  had  escaped  from  this  tight  place,  the  can- 
nonading from  the  National  ships  was  renewed  with 
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great  effect  until  6.15  p,  M,,  when  tlie  signal  to  haul  off 
was  given,  and  the  squadron  was  made  snug  for  the 
night,  the  2^awnee^  the  3fontireIJo  and  the  Harriet 
Lane  running  close  inshore  so  as  to  protect  the  troops 
that  had  been  landed. 

On  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Clark  that  morning 
the  troops  who  had  landed  early  in  the  day  took  pos- 
session of  the  work  ;  but  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Fort 
Hatteras  shells  from  the  squadron  fell  among  them,  and, 
finding  their  i)osi!:ion  dangerous,  they  abandoned  the 
fort-  Returning  to  the  place  where  they  had  landed, 
they  made  preparations  for  passing  the  night  and  re- 
pelling an  attack  which  they  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect would  be  made  upon  them.  They  hud  been  com- 
pelled to  go  through  the  severe  work  of  the  day  without 
food  or  water,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sheep 
and  geese  which  they  captured  and  cooked  on  swords 
and  bayonets,  they  had  nothing  to  eat  until  the  follow^ 
ing  day.  To  make  their  lot  even  more  miserable^  it 
began  to  rain,  and  as  they  were  destitute  of  tents  or 
shelter  of  any  kind  they  were  compelled  to  He  out  on 
the  drenched  sands.  In  the  night  the  enemy  was  re- 
enforced  by  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  and  supplies  from 
New  Berne,  but  fortunately  the  Ccmfederates  were  too 
busy  repairing  the  damages  of  the  bombardment,  and  in 
making  preparations  for  a  desperate  resistance  on  the 
morrow,  to  give  any  attention  to  the  stranded  troops. 

At  half  jiast  five  on  the  following  morning,  August 
29th,  the  squadron  prepared  to  renew  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Hatteras,  in  winch  work  the  Confederates 
had  now  concentrated  all  their  forces.  At  8  a.  m.  the 
Susquehanna  opened  fire,  shortly  followed  by  the 
Mimiesota,,  the  Wabash  and  tlie  Cumherland.  In 
this  attack  fifteen-second  fuses  were  used,  and  so  ac- 
curate and  rapid  was  the  firing  that  three  shells  some* 
times  exploded  within  the  fort  about  the  same  instant. 
"The  shower  of  shell  in  half  an  hour  became  literally 
tremendous,  falling  into  and  immediately  around  the 
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works  not  less,  on  an  average,  than  ten  each  minute, 
and,  the  sea  being  smooth,  the  firing  was  remarkably 
accurate.  One  of  the  officers  counted  twenty-eight 
shells,  and  several  others  counted  twenty  as  falling  in 
a  minute."^  No  men  could  long  stand  such  a  terrible 
downfall  of  iron  as  that.  The  Confederate  gunners 
were  soon  driven  from  their  stations,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  and  commands  of  their  officers,  rushed 
to  the  bombproof  chamber  and  filled  it  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  while  those  who  could  not  get  in  sought 
shelter  in  other  parts  of  the  fort  When  three  hun- 
dred men  were  thus  closely  packed  together  in  the 
bombproof  chamber,  a  huge  shell  entered  through  the 
ventilator  and  landed  among  them.  A  fearful  panic 
ensued.  The  dark  chamber  was  filled  with  smoke  and 
dust,  while  each  man  was  struggling  to  get  out  of  the 
narrow  doorway  before  the  explosion.  Fortunately  the 
fuse  went  out,  but  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  place 
was  on  fire,  and  the  magazine,  separated  only  by  a  thin 
partition,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  exploding.  The 
probability  of  being  blown  to  atoms  in  no  way  tended 
to  abate  the  panic,  and  it  was  not  until  most  of  the 
men  had  gained  the  open  air  that  they  realized  that 
immediate  danger  had  passed. 

But  the  garrison  had  escaped  only  to  be  exposed 
again  to  the  merciless  shells  that  fell  around  them. 
Shortly  afterward  another  exploded  over  the  maga- 
zine, threatening  to  ignite  it.  Seeing  that  a  shot 
would  surely  pierce  the  powder  mine  in  a  short,  time, 
while  it  was  impossible  to  reply  with  a  single  gun, 
the  commander  called  a  council  of  the  officers  at  10.45 
A.  M.,  and  a  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock  the 
white  flag  was  raised.  The  squadron  immediately 
ceased  firing,  while  troops  marched  up  and  took 
possession.  Several  Confederate  gunboats,  which  had 
been  watching    the    bombardment   from    the    sound, 

*  Schjkrfs  History  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  p,  373. 
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waiting  for  an  opportnnity  to  take  part  in  tlie  fight, 
now  fled.  Six  hundred  and  fifteen  prisoners,  inclnding 
their  commander.  Captain  Samuel  Barron,  were  uncon- 
ditionally surrendered.  The  enemy  had  four  killed 
and  about  twenty-flve  wounded,  while  the  National 
forces  escaped  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  sustained 
no  damage  in  their  ships.  The  prisoners  were  taken 
to  New  York  in  the  Mimiesota  and  confined  on  Gov* 
emor's  Island,  while  a  garrison  under  Colonel  Rush 
Christopher  Hawkins  was  placed  in  the  fort.  All  the 
vessels  of  the  squadron  made  for  different  points,  ex- 
cepting  the  Pawnee^  the  3£ontic€lli}  and  the  Fanny, 
This  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  successful  and  clean* 
cut  enterprises  ever  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
navy.  The  style  in  which  Captain  Stringham  received 
the  troops  on  board  and  sailed  away  on  the  same  day, 
the  wonderful  accuracy  of  the  squadron's  fire,  and  the 
capture  of  over  six  hundred  men  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  man  or  the  slightest  injury  to  his  squadron, 
were  most  creditable. 

Although  the  possession  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras  In- 
let gave  the  National  forces  control  of  the  main  en- 
trance to  these  inland  seas,  there  were  other  openings 
through  which  English  smuggling  craft  could  enter  and 
feed  the  rebellion.  One  of  these  inlets,  called  Ocra- 
coke,  was  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
and  Beacon  Island,  commanding  the  passage,  w^as 
about  to  be  fortified  with  twenty  heavy  guns.  As  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  secure  or  destroy  these 
guns,  Lieutenant  James  G.  Maxwell,  in  the  steamer 
Fanny^  with  sixty-seven  men,  and  a  launch  from  the 
Paionee  with  twenty-two  sailors  and  six  marines,  hav- 
ing a  12- pound  howitzer  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  H,  Eastman,  was  sent  against  this  place. 
The  party  set  out  early  in  the  morning  of  September 
16th,  and  by  eleven  o^clock  was  about  two  miles  from 
Beacon  Island  when  the  Fanny  ran  aground.  While 
the  launch  w^as  sounding  for  the  channel,  a  sailboat 
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containing  two  men  was  captured,  and  by  their  aid  the 
Fanny  was  floated  off  and  piloted  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort.  This  proved  to  be  a  deserted  octag- 
onal earthwork  containing  four  shell  rooms  and  a 
bombproof  chamber  one  hundred  feet  square.  Lieu- 
tenant Maxwell  burned  the  gun-carriages,  w^hile  the 
four  S'inch  shell  guns  and  the  fourteen  32-pounders 
were  made  useless  by  tiring  solid  shot  at  the  trunnions. 
All  the  lumber  on  Beacon  Island  was  then  collected  in 
the  bymbproof  chaml>er  and  tired,  also  a  storeship 
that  had  been  run  ashore  ;  and  wliile  this  was  being 
done  Lieutenant  Eastman  was  sent  to  Portsmouth  vil- 
lage, a  mile  distant,  with  the  launch,  where  four  8-inch 
guns  were  found  and  destroyed.  Having  thoroughly 
executed  his  orders,  Lieutenant  Maxwell  returned 
to  Fort  Hatteras  on  the  18th,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

The  Confederates  next  fortified  Roanoke  Island,  so 
as  to  secure  Albemarle  Sciund  and  an  inlet  to  the  north  ; 
and  with  a  view  of  frustrating  their  plana  the  steamers 
Ceres  and  Putnam,  with  the  Twentieth  Indiana  Regi- 
ment, Colonel  W.  L.  Brown,  were  dispatched  Sep- 
tember 29th  to  occupy  the  northern  end  of  Hatteras 
island.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  this  force 
arrived  at  its  destination,  but  the  water  was  found  to 
be  so  shallow  that  even  light-draught  steamers  could 
not  get  nearer  than  tliree  miles  from  the  beach,  so 
that  the  men  were  obliged  to  debark  in  boats.  Two 
days  lat^r,  October  1st,  the  steamer  Fanny  started  out 
with  arms,  ammunition,  clothing  and  provisions  for 
the  troops.  The  commander  of  the  Confederate  naval 
forces  in  these  waters,  Captain  William  F.  Lynch,  who 
led  the  Bead  Sea  exi>luring  expedition  in  1848,  learned 
of  the  ai>proach  of  the  Fanny^  and  came  out  of  Croa- 
tan  Sound  with  the  Curlew^  armed  with  a  32-pound 
rifled  gun  and  a  12-pound  smooth-bore ;  the  Raleigh^ 
two  6-pound  howitzers ;  and  the  Junabiska^  one 
6-pound  giin.     The  Fanny  was  a  transport  carrying 
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two  liglit  rifled  guns.  Just  as  the  unsuspecting  Nation- 
alists were  anchoring  near  the  troops  and  preparing, 
for  the  tedious  process  uf  landing  their  cargo  on  thi 
beach,  the  enemy's  flotilla,  headed  by  the  Curlew^ 
came  in  sight.  As  soon  as  they  were  within  range 
they  opened  fire,  w^hich  the  Union  gunboats  promptly 
returned,  at  the  same  time  hurrying  off  a  boat-load  of 
stores  to  the  land  ;  but  before  the  boat  reached  the 
beach  the  enemy  had  come  to  close  quarters.  The 
Fanny  fired  nine  shot,  one  striking  one  of  the  gun- 
boats in  the  bow,  but  the  superior  weight  of  the  Con- 
federate guns  soon  compelled  her  to  surrender,  w^ith 
her  valuable  cargo  and  forty-nine  men. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Confederates  deter- 
mined to  capture  the  entire  Indiana  Regiment,  consist- 
ing of  six  hundred  men,  and  then  march  upon  Fort  ^ 
Hatteras.  Their  plan  was  to  land  troops  above  the  In- JH 
dianians,  and  also  a  large  body  of  soldiers  below,  so  as 
to  cot  off  their  retreat.  Having  ca|>tured  the  regiment, 
their  entire  force  was  to  embark  on  the  flotilla,  move 
swiftly  down  the  sound  and  attack  Fort  Hatteras  be- 
fore the  alarm  could  be  given.  On  the  4th  of  October, 
just  as  the  Confederate  troops  under  Colonel  A.  R. 
Wright  had  begun  this  movement,  and  when  Colonel 
Brown  was  preparing  for  a  desperate  defense,  orders 
were  received  from  Fort  Hatteras  for  the  National 
troops  to  retreat.  Accordingly  the  soldiers— w^ho,  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  Fanny ^  were  destitute  of 
stores — began  the  difficult  march  of  forty  miles  over 
marshes,  through  inlets  and  across  sand,  with  a  confi- 
dent enemy  in  hot  pursuit.  Observing  this  movement, 
the  second  division  of  the  Confederate  troops,  under 
Colonel  Shaw,  made  all  haste  down  the  sound  in  the 
gunboats,  hoping  to  land  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Indianiaus  ;  and,  realizing  their  danger,  the  men  has- 
tened the  march  until  it  became  a  race  betw^een  them 
and  the  steamers.  During  the  night  the  National 
forces  succeeded  in  j^assing  the  Confederates  before 
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they  could  land,  and  after  enduring  great  hardships 
they  reached  Hatteras  Lighthouse,  uhere  they  met  a 
relief  party  from  the  fort  under  Colonel  Hawkins*  In 
this  affaii'  the  National  troops  had  forty-four  men 
taken  prisoners. 

Finding  that  the  Indianians  had  escaped  tbem,  the 
Confederates  turned  toward  the  northern  end  of  the 
island  to  pick  up  any  stragglers  that  might  have  eluded 
them  during  the  pursuit.  While  this  was  going  on, 
Lieutenant  Daniel  L,  Braine,  in  the  gunboat  Monti' 
ceUo^  which  was  coasting  along  the  seaward  side  of 
Hatteras  Island,  noticed  several  vessels  on  the  sound, 
and  a  regiment  of  soldiers  carrying  a  Confederate  flag 
marching  in  a  northerly  direction.  They  were  the 
Confederate  troops  retreating  after  the  unsuccessful 
pursuit  of  the  Indianians.  Lieutenant  Braine  promptly 
stood  close  inshore,  and  at  1.30  p.  m.  opened  a  heavy 
fire,  which  had  the  eifect  of  hastening  the  Southern- 
ers* march,  for  they  rolled  up  their  flag,  broke  ranks 
and  ran  for  the  place  where  their  flotilla  was  await- 
ing them.  The  3I(mtieeUo  easily  kept  up  with  them, 
and  as  they  were  confined  to  a  naiTow  island  they 
were  constantly  exposed  to  her  fire.  When  they  ar* 
rived  at  the  landing-place  they  sought  refuge  in  a 
clump  of  trees.  About  this  time  two  men  were  ob- 
served on  the  beach  signaling  the  MonUceUo,  A  boat 
was  sent  to  them,  and  in  attempting  to  swim  through 
the  breakers  one  of  them  was  drowned,  but  the  other 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  boat,  and  reported  himself 
as  a  private  of  the  Indiana  regiment  who  had  just  ef- 
fected his  escape.  He  directed  the  gunners  to  a  clump 
of  trees  in  which  a  number  of  Confederates  had  taken 
refuge,  and  a  few  shells  drove  them  from  shelter.  The 
enemy  had  now  been  ffillowed  four  miles  along  the 
coast,  and,  as  most  of  them  had  gained  their  flotilla, 
the  Monticello,  at  5.25  p.  m.,  returned  to  her  station. 
^K  On  New  Year*s  eve  Commander  Oliver  S.  Glisson, 
^"    of  the  steamer  Mount  Vernon^  sent  a  detachment  of 
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men  in  two  boats  to  destroy  a  lightship  tliat  was  an- 
chored in  fancied  security  under  the  guns  of  Port  Cas- 
well. This  vessel  formerly  had  been  stationed  off  Fry- 
ing-Pan  Shoal,  but  it  was  now  armed  with  eight  guns 
as  an  additional  defense  to  the  fort.  The  boat  party 
boarded  the  lightship,  and  after  setting  her  on  fire  re- 
treated without  the  loss  of  a  man,  although  exposed  to 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  fort. 

The  first  point  along  the  Southern  seaboard  that  had 
been  suggested  for  occupation  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  forces.  The  second  and  equally  impor- 
tant object  to  be  gained  was  to  secure  a  safe  harbor, 
where  workshops  could  be  erected  and  vessels  put  in 
repair  and  supplied,  thus  avoiding  the  great  waste  of 
time  in  frequent  voyages  to  Northern  ports.  The  in- 
troduction of  steam  in  ships  of  war  made  a  convenient 
coaling-station  almost  a  necessity.  As  it  wag,  the 
steamers  engaged  in  the  blockade  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board were  far  removed  from  a  base  of  supplies,  and  as 
only  a  limited  amount  of  coal  could  be  carried  in  each 
vessel,  much  time  was  lost  in  running  frtim  the  block- 
aded ports  to  coaling-stations  in  the  North.  Another 
diflicolty  under  which  the  blockade  was  maintained 
was  the  frail  construction  of  many  of  the  blockading 
ships.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  river  or  Sound 
steamers  chartered  for  the  emergency,  and,  having 
heavy  guns  mounted  on  them,  were  especially  liable 
to  stmin  and  leakage  ;  consequently  they  were  contin- 
ually in  need  of  repairs,  which  could  not  be  effected 
at  sea,  and  when  they  were  obliged  to  run  several 
hundred  miles  to  a  Northern  port  the  blockade  was 
weakened.  The  introduction  of  iron  ships,  or  ships 
plated  with  that  material,  being  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
periment, gave  rise  to  innumerable  little  alterations 
in  the  hull,  armament  or  machinery,  which,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  working  this  metal,  could 
be  done  only  by  extensive  machinery  in  some  friendly 
port. 
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These  considerations  determined  the  Government 
upon  securing  a  safe  harbor  on  the  Southern  coast, 
where  the  largest  vessels  could  enter*  Some  of  the 
ports  suggested  were  Pemandina,  Brunswick,  Port 
Royal,  and  BulFs  Bay,  On  the  29th  of  October  the 
fleet  destined  for  this  purpose  sailed  from  Hampton 
Roads,  under  the  command  of  Flag-Officer  Samuel 
Prancis  Dupont,  with  sealed  orders,  and,  after  some 
delay  outside  the  harbor  in  fomiing  the  vessels  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  Y,  it  stood  down  the  coast 
Aboard  the  transports  w^ere  twelve  thousand  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Thomas  W.  Sherman. 
The  tieet  consisted  of  the  steam  frigate  Wabash,  Hag- 
ship,  two  10-inch,  twenty-eight  9- inch,  fourteen  84nch, 
two  12- pound  guns,  Commander  Christopher  Raymond 
Perry  Rodgers  ;  the  steam  sloops  of  war  Mokica?i,  two 
ll4nch,  four  32-pound,  one  12-ponnd  guns,  Commander 
8.  W*  Godon ;  Sejninoh^  one  11 -inch,  four  32-pound 
guns,  Commander  John  P.  Gillies;  PaiDUfe,  eight 
8-inch,  two  12-pound  guns,  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Wy- 
man ;  the  sailing  sloop  of  war  Vandalia^  four  Bdnch, 
sixteen  32-pound,  one  12-ponnd  guns.  Commander 
Prancis  S.  Haggerty ;  the  gunl;)oats  Augusta,  Com- 
mander Enoch  G.  Parrott;  Pocahontas^  Commander 
Percival  Drayton ;  Bienville^  Commanrler  Charles 
Steedman  ;  Unadilla,  Lieutenant  Xapoleon  C(  Jlins  ;  Of- 
tawa^  Lieutenant  Thomas  Holdup  Stevens ;  Pembina,, 
Lieutenant  John  P,  Bankhead;  Seneca^  Lieutenant 
Daniel  Ammen ;  Curlew,  Acting-Lieutenant  Pendleton 
6.  Watmough ;  Penguin,,  Acting- Lieutenant  Thomas 
A.  Budd ;  the  i?.  B.  Fcprhes.  Lieutenant  Henry  S. 
Newcomb ;  the  Isaac  Smithy  Lieutenant  James  W*  A 
Nicholson. 

Ou  the  day  before  this  fleet  sailed  from  Hampton 
Roads  twenty-five  storeships  and  coalers  had  sailed 
under  the  escort  of  the  Vand<ilia,  With  a  view  of 
concealing  the  destination  of  the  fleet,  these  vessels 
were  ordered,  in  case  they  became  separated,  to  ren- 
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dezYotts  off  Savannah*  The  fleet,  after  leaving  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  met  with  fair  weather  until  about  noon 
of  November  Ist.  Off  Cape  Hatteras  a  dull  leaden 
sky  and  a  fresh  southeast  wind  gave  w^arning  of  a 
storm-  As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  the  wind  increased 
to  a  steady  gale,  and  Captain  Diipont  made  signal  for  I 
every  vessel  to  take  rare  of  itself.  When  night  fell  on 
the  angry  sea  the  vessels  scattered  far  and  wide,  and 
occasionally  a  few  of  them  could  be  seen  staggering 
under  storm  sails.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  gale  on 
this  night  was  the  phosphorescent  animalcule  which 
lighted  up  the  frothing  waves  with  strange  brilliancy. 
Through  the  long  watches  of  that  anxious  night  the  com- 
manders of  the  vessels  kept  the  deck,  w  hile  huge  drops 
of  rain,  driven  by  the  fierce  wind,  struck  their  faces 
with  the  sting  of  pebbles.  It  w^as  fully  expected  that 
many  of  the  vessels  would  founder,  for^  aside  from  the 
regular  war  vessels  and  the  gunboats,  few  of  the  craft 
were  constructed  for  an  ocean  voyage,  many  of  the 
tmnsports  being  New  York  ferryboats.  When  day 
broke  on  November  2d,  only  one  gunboat  could  be 
descried  from  the  masthead  of  the  flagship,  and  the 
greatest  apprehensions  were  felt  for  the  safety  of  the 
fleet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  Seneca  was  dis- 
patched to  the  blockading  fleet  off  Charleston,  with 
instructions  to  Captain  James  L.  Lardner,  of  the  Sus- 
guelianna,  to  detain  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  de- 
tailed ft>r  the  Port  Royal  expedition  off  Charleston 
until  nightfall,  so  as  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  fleet.  When  the  Seneca  was  sighted 
off  Charleston  Fort  Sumter  fired  an  alarm  gun,  w^hich 
w^as  repeated  on  shore,  the  Confederates  evidently 
believing  her  to  be  the  advance  guard  of  the  fleet 
that  was  to  attack  their  city.  But  these  efforts  to 
conceal  the  destination  of  the  fleet  were  unnecessary, 
for  a  few  hours  after  it  left  Hampton  Roads  the 
following  telegram  was  sent    to   Governor   Pickens, 
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)f  South  Carolina,  and  to  Generals  Drayton  and  Rip- 
ley: 


^g  "  Richmond,  November  J,  18$L 

"I  have  just  recei veil  I n for matioB^  which  I  consider  entirely^  reliable, 
^^that  the  enemy's  expedition  is  intended  for  Port  Royal. 
^V  "  J.  P.  BENJiJtiN,  Ading  Secretary  of  War** 

H  The  Wcihash  continued  on  her  way  to  Port  Royal, 
where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  scattered  ves- 
sels began  to  heave  in  sight,  many  of  them  reporting 
narrow  escapes  from  foundering.  The  Gomrnor  went 
down  on  the  3d.  She  had  on  board  six  hundred  and 
fifty  marines,  under  the  command  of  Major  John  G, 
Reynolds,  and  they  were  saved  only  by  the  greatest 
exertion  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Sabine^  Captain 
Cadwalader  Ringgold,  and  the  Isaac  SmJth,  In  spite 
of  every  effort,  however,  seven  men  were  lost.  In 
order  to  assist  the  Goternor^  the  Isaac  Smith  was  com- 
pelled to  throw  overboard  all  her  gnns  except  one  30- 
ponndeT.  The  army  transport  Peerless  also  went  down, 
ut  her  crew  was  rescued  by  the  Mohican^  Lieutenant 
Henry  W.  Miller,  of  the  latter,  being  highly  compli- 
mented for  his  efforts  in  saving  the  drowning  men. 
Three  other  transports  also  failed  to  arrive  before  the 
attack  was  made ;  they  were  the  Belmdere,  the  Union 
and  the  Osceola, 

On  arriving  off  Port  Royal,  Captain  Dnpont  found 

hat  the  usual  landmarks  for  determining  the  channel 

ad  been  destroyed,  and  that  the  buoys  were  displaced, 

rhich  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous 

get  the  vessels  over  the  bar.    Under  Captains  Charles 

.  Davis,  and  Boutelle  of  the  Coast  Survey,  in  the  ViX' 

,  accompanied  by  the  Ottaica,  the  Seneca,  the  Paw- 

ee^  the  Pembina  and  the  Ourl^d^  the  sounding  party, 

Ithough  at  times  subjected  to  a  heavy  tire,  rapidly 

LHcovered  the  channel  and  returned  the  buoys  to  their 

roper  places,  so  that  the  gunboats  and  transports  were 

ght  over  the  bar  witliout  accident.    The  tliree  gun- 

3  under  Commodore  Tattnall  were  observed  coming 
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down  to  engage.  As  Popont's  flagsMp  was  not  in  sig- 
naling distance,  Lieutenant  Stevens,  then  the  senior 
officer  of  the  gunboats,  gave  the  order  for  chase.  The 
Confederate  vessels  were  driven  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  but  on  the  following  day  the  enemy's  flagship,  the 
Savannah,  probably  in  Tattnall's  absence,  came  within 
range  and  fired  on  the  gunboats  at  twenty-five  hundred 
yards.  A  single  shell  from  the  Seneca^  aimed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Ammen,  struck  the  Sava7inak  abaft  the  star- 
board wheelhonse,  and  had  the  fuse  not  failed  to  ignite 
the  Sammnah  would  have  been  sent  to  the  bottom. 
As  it  was,  she  promptly  retreated.  Earlier  in  the 
morning  the  Ottawa^  under  Commander  John  Rodgers, 
wnth  Brigadier- General  Horatio  G*  Wright  aboard,  in 
company  with  the  Seneca^  the  Curlew  and  the  Isaac 
Smithy  made  a  reconnoisance  in  the  harbor,  exchanged 
a  few  shot  with  the  fort,  and  sustained  some  damage 
in  their  rigging.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  the  Wabash  over  the  bar,  w^hich  even  at  flood 
tide  allowed  only  two  feet  for  the  vesseFs  keel,  but  on 
the  5th  of  November  she  w^as  taken  across  and  an- 
chored with  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

Port  Royal  was  guarded  by  two  formidable  earth- 
works, one  at  Hilton  Head,  called  Fort  Walker,  after- 
ward named  Fort  Welles,  and  the  other,  two  and  a 
half  miles  across  the  Roads,  at  Bay  Point,  called 
Fort  Beauregard,  afterw^ard  called  Fort  Seward,  Fort 
Walker  had  two  6-inch  rifled  guns,  twelve  32-pound* 
ers,  one  lO-inch  and  one  8  inch  columbiad,  three  7- inch 
seacoast  howitzers,  one  84nch  howitzer,  and  two  12- 
pounders ;  in  all,  twenty- two  guns.  Fort  Beauregard 
proper  was  armed  with  five  32-pounders,  one  lO-inch 
and  one  84nch  columbiad,  one  6-inch  rified  gun,  and 
five  42-pound  seacoast  guns.  In  some  outworks  flank* 
ing  the  main  work,  commanding  the  land  approaches 
as  well  as  the  channel  near  by,  were  three  32-pounder8, 
two  24-pounders  and  two  6-inch  Spanish  guns  ;  in  all, 
twenty  guns.    At  the  farther  end  of  Hilton  Head  and 
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near  the  wharf  were  one  10-inch  columbiad,  two  5i-inch 
rifled  guns,  and  two  12-pound  howitzers.  The  com- 
mander of  these  forts  was  Thomas  P.  Drayton,  a  brother 
of  Commander  Percival  Drayton,  of  the  Pocohontas. 
The  Confederate  naval  force,  which  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  dashing  and  successful  officers  in  the  old 
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Plan  of  battle  at  Port  Royal, 

navy,  consisted  of  the  steamer  Savannah^  Lieutenant 
John  N.  Maffit ;  the  Samson^  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Ken- 
nard  ;  and  the  Resolute^  Lieutenant  J.  Pembroke  Jones, 
each  mounting  two  32-pounders. 

Having  collected  his  forces  within  the  bar,  Captain 
Dupont  summoned  the  commanders  aboard  the  flag- 
ship and  gave  them  instructions  for  the  attack.    His 
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orders  were  for  the  Wabash  to  lead  the  line  of  battle, 
to  be  followed  by  the  Susquehanna^  the  Mohican^  the 
Seminole,  the  Pawnee^  the  Unadilla^  the  Ottawa^  the 
Pembina  and  the  Vandalia^  the  last  being  towed  by 
the  steamer  Isaac  Smith,  These  vessels  were  to  pass 
up  the  Roads  in  the  order  given,  on  the  Bay  Point 
side,  delivering  their  port  broadsides  on  Fort  Walker, 
and  their  starboard  guns,  if  possible,  on  Fort  Beaure- 
gard, until  they  had  reached  a  point  two  miles  above 
the  fort,  where  they  were  to  turn  and  come  down  the 
Roads  in  the  same  order  on  the  Fort  Walker  side,  using 
their  bow  guns  so  as  to  entilade  that  work  as  they  ap- 
proached, their  starboard  guns  when  they  came  abreast 
and  their  quarter  guns  as  they  drew  away.  Having 
completed  the  circuit,  the  line  was  to  repeat  this  ellipse 
manceuvre,  until  the  forts  surrendered*  A  second  line, 
consisting  of  the  gunboats  Bienmlle,  Seneca,  Curlew^ 
Penguin  and  Augusta^  was  to  tlank  the  movements 
of  the  main  line  while  passing  up  the  Roads,  but  on 
reaching  the  first  turning-point,  two  miles  above  Fort 
Beauregard,  it  was  to  remain  there  and  hold  the  ene- 
my's flotilla  in  check,  and  it  was  particularly  enjoined 
not  to  allow  them  to  attack  the  transports.  By  this 
admirable  arrangement  the  ships  were  kept  in  rapid 
and  constant  motion,  which  prevented  the  enemy  from 
obtaining  an  accurate  range. 

The  7th  of  November  dawned  bright  and  clear, 
with  scarcely  a  ripple  disturbing  the  broad  w^aters  of 
the  bay.  Early  in  the  morning  the  signal  was  given  to 
get  under  way,  and  the  vessels  dropped  into  their  pre- 
scribed positions.  At  9  a,  m.  the  signal  for  close  order 
was  shown,  and  the  imposing  lines  of  battle  advanced 
steadily  toward  the  enemy  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an 
hour.  At  9.20  a,  m.  Fort  Walker  opened  with  her 
heavy  guns,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  her  sister 
fort,  but  the  shot  fell  short.  Soon  afterward  the  Wa* 
bash  opened  with  her  bow  guns,  which  were  promptly 
seconded  by  the  other  vessels  in  the  advancing  fleet. 
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When  in  full  range  the  Wabash  opened  her  formidable 
broadsides,  and  as  her  example  was  promptly  followed 
by  the  other  vessels  the  engagement  became  general. 
The  enemy's  flotilla  had  dropped  down  the  Roads 
and  fired  with  great  skill ;  but  as  the  National  ships 
majestically  swept  past  the  forts  and  came  to  the 
turning- point,  w^here  their  pow^^rful  br<jadsides  came 
into  play,  the  Confederate  gunboats  fled  np  Skull 
Creek.  When  the  flanking  line  of  Dnpont^s  gunboats 
wheeled  off  from  the  main  line  to  take  a  position  north 
of  Fort  Walker,  so  as  to  open  an  enfilading  fire,  the 
Confederate  gunboats  came  out  again,  evidently  under 
the  impression  that  the  fleet  w^as  retreating,  but  the 
Seneca  soon  drove  them  up  the  creek.  While  the 
bombardment  was  in  progress  the  Pocahotifas^  which 
had  been  detained  by  the  storm,  joined  in  the  attack 
and  opened  an  enfilading  fire. 

The  Wabash^  still  leading  the  unbroken  line,  now 
turned  down  the  Roads  toward  Hilton  Head.  As  the 
vessels  came  within  long  mnge  they  opened  a  most  de- 
structive enfilading  fire  with  their  bow  guns  ;  for  the 
Confederates,  not  expecting  an  attack  from  that  side, 
hati  mounted  only  one  32  pounder  m  that  part  of  their 
works,  and  this  was  soon  shatterecl  by  round  shot  At 
10.40  A.  M.  the  Wabash  was  abreast  of  Fort  Walker, 
distant  not  moi-e  than  eight  hundred  yards,  when  she 
delivered  a  broadside  with  great  effect,  at  which  time 
the  vessels  astern  of  her  were  still  enfilading  the  enemy 
with  their  pivot  guns.  The  Susquelianna  next  came 
abreast  of  Fort  Walker  and  discharged  her  heavy 
broadside,  and  by  this  time  the  Wabash  had  again 
loaded  and  hurled  in  a  second  torrent  of  death-dealing 
missiles.  All  the  vessels  w^ere  now  reloading  and  filing 
as  rapidly  as  possible  at  the  disconcerted  enemy,  and 
In  order  that  the  column  might  not  pass  the  forts  too 
rapidly  the  engines  were  slowly  reversed.  At  11  a.  m. 
the  Wabash  reached  the  place  in  w^hich  the  ellipse 

had  been  started,  and  now  again  turned  up  the  Roads. 
•     57 
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Being  the  flagship,  she  received  the  largest  share  of 
the  eneray's  attention.  One  shell  passed  between  Cap- 
tain Dnpont  and  Captain  Rodgers,  narrowly  missing 
each  of  them.  Fort  Beauregard  was  passed  in  the 
same  order  as  before,  and  received  a  heavy  tire  so  long 
as  the  ships  were  in  range.  By  11.20  a.  m.  the  Wabash 
had  again  reached  the  northern  turning-point  of  the 
ellipse,  and  for  the  second  time  bore  down  to  engage 
Fort  Walker  at  close  quarters.  The  moment  the  bow 
guns  came  witbin  range  the  same  enfilading  fire  was 
opened  by  each  vessel  in  turn,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
Wabash  and  the  Siisquehamia  were  delivering  their 
broadsides  the  vessels  astern  were  pouring  in  a  destruc* 
tive  cross  fire. 

In  this  circuit  Captain  Dnpont  passed  three  hun- 
dred yards  nearer  to  Fort  Walker  than  at  the  first,  so 
as  to  destroy  the  range  which  the  enemy's  gunners 
had  secured  before  the  ships  had  passed  them  on  their  j 
first  circuit,     ''At  half  past  eleven  o'clock,"  says  an 
eyewitness,  ''  the  Wabash  and  her  consorts  drew  near " 
to  Hilton  Head  again.     Occasionally  the  pivot  guns  of 
the  Wabash  and  the  Susquehanna  threw  a  shell  into  i 
the  battery,  but  the  grand  affair  was  yet  to  come.     At 
11.60  A.  M.  the  ships  were  again  enveloped  in  a  dense 
cloud  of  white  smoke,   and  a  few  seconds  later  the 
shells  were  bursting  in  the  battery  in  a  splendid  man- 
ner.    The  sand  was  flying  in  every  direction,  and  it  | 
seemed  impossible  that  any  one  in  the  battery  could  be 
saved  from  death.    The  Confederates  now  w^orked  only 
two  guns,  but  I  will  give  them  the  credit  of  saying  that , 
they  worked  them  beautifully.'-  *    By  this  time  over ' 
two  hundred  shells  had  been  dropped  into  the  fort* 
Dr.  Buist,   the  surgeon  in  the  fort,  was  killed  by  a 
shellj  and  his  body  was  buried  by  the  falling  of  a  par- 
apet.    Ten  minutes  after  tw^elve,  the  National  ships 
were  out  of  gunshot,  preparing  to  repeat  their  ellipse. 


*  Correspondent  of  Ibe  New  York  Qerotd* 
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A  few  mimites  before  this  the  flag  at  Bay  Point  had 
been  lowered,  but  as  the  ships  passed  out  of  range  it 
was  rehoisted.  The  Wabash  now  for  the  third  time 
headed  northward  on  that  terrible  circle  of  fire^  and  at 
12.20  P.  M.  Bay  Point  opened  on  her,  but  was  silenced 
when  the  National  broadsides  came  into  play.  The 
flanking  gunboats  took  a  position  north  of  Fort  Walker, 
and,  being  within  six  hundred  yards,  kept  up  an  en- 
filading lii*e  that  **  annoyed  and  damaged  us  excess- 
ively," as  General  Drayton  expressed  it.  These  vessels 
drifted  so  near  to  Fort  Walker  that  **  the  enemy's 
sharjishooters,  concealed  in  depressions  of  the  shore, 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  us,  to  which  we  replied  with 
our  24-pound  howitzei's  loaded  with  canister."* 

The  transports  now  got  out  one  hundred  surfboats 
in  readiness  to  land  the  troops,  and  at  half  past  two 
o'clock  the  Wabash  again  got  under  way,  and  running 
close  to  the  batteries  fired  one  gun.  As  the  enemy  did 
not  reply,  it  was  believed  that  the  works  were  aban- 
doned.  The  line  of  battle  accordingly  came  to  anchor, 
and  Commander  John  Rodgers  put  off  in  a  boat  with 
t  a  flag  of  truce.  With  some  degi*ee  of  awe  the  enthe 
ffleet,  now  resting  on  its  guns,  watched  the  whale4>oat 
pull  out  from  the  wing  of  the  huge  frigate  and  make 
its  way  like  a  cockleshell  toward  the  grim  and  silent 
fort.  Tliousands  of  eyes  centered  on  the  little  boat 
with  increasing  interest  as  she  drew  nearer  the  shore. 
Her  keel  soon  grated  on  the  beach,  and  the  officers 
were  seen  to  Jump  out,  apprmtcli  the  fort  and  enters 
and  for  a  time  they  were  lost  to  view.  Then  Com- 
.mander  Rodgers  was  seen  scrambling  up  the  highest 
part  of  the  mmparts,  carrying  the  American  colors 
with  him  ;  and  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  beautiful 
ensign  the  long  suspense  gave  place  to  tremendous 
cheers  from  every  craft  in  the  fleet. 

Lieutenant  Daniel  Ammen,  of  the  Seneca^  landed 

>  Bear- Admiral  Sterens  to  the  autbar. 
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soon  afterward  with  thirty  armed  men  and  hoisted  the 
flag  over  a  small  frame  house  tluit  had  been  used  by 
the  enemy  as  headquartei*s.  On  abandoning  the  fort 
the  Confederates  had  planted  torpedoes  with  wires  at- 
tached to  them  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  works,  and  one 
of  the  machines  was  placed  under  the  floor  of  this 
house.  Scarcely  had  Lieutenant  Ammen  and  his  men 
left  the  place  when  *'a  dull  explosion  was  heard,  a 
cloud  of  smoke  went  up^  and  when  it  passed  away 
there  was  no  vestige  of  the  house."*  One  of  the  sea- 
men had  caught  his  foot  in  a  wire,  igniting  the  torpedo. 
The  man  was  knocked  senseless,  but  fortunately  no 
lives  were  lost.  By  sunset  it  was  discovered  that  Port 
Beauregard  had  been  abandoned ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  Union  flag  was  waving  over  that  work 
also.  The  National  loss  in  this  affair  was  only  eight  i 
killed  and  twenty-three  wounded,  which  must  be  at* 
tributed  to  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  attack 
had  been  pkinned  and  carried  out  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  enemy's  loss  was  eleven  killed,  forty- 
eight  wounded  and  four  missing.'^  A  chart  of  the 
Southern  coast  was  found  in  General  Dray  ton ^s  head- 
quartersj  on  which  were  indicated  in  red  ink  the  posi- 
tions  of  Confederate  batteries.  This  was  of  great  as- 
sistance in  the  operations  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

An  eyewitness  describes  the  scene  in  Fort  Walker 
immediately  after  its  surrender  as  follows:  ''On  the 
line  along  the  front  three  guns  were  dismounted  by  the 
enfilading  fire  of  our  ships.  One  carriage  had  been 
struck  by  a  large  shell  and  shivered  to  pieces,  dis- 
mounting the  heavy  gun  mounted  upon  it  and  send- 
ing the  splinters  flying  in  all  directions  with  terrific 
force.  Between  the  guns  and  the  foot  of  the  parapet 
was  a  large  pool  of  blood  mingled  with  brains,  frag- 
ments of  skull,  and  pieces  of  flesh  evidently  from  the 


*  Amiueii*s  AtlaTitie  CToast,  p,  2D, 

'  Official  ret>orl  of  Brigadier- General  Drajlou. 
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face,  as  portions  of  whiskers  still  clung  to  it.  This 
shot  must  have  done  horrible  execution,  as  other  por- 
tions of  human  beings  were  found  all  around  it.  An- 
other carriage  to  the  right  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
the  guns  on  the  water  front  were  rendered  useless  by 
the  enfilading  fire  from  the  gunboats  on  the  left  flank. 
Their  scorching  fire  of  shell,  which  swept  with  resist- 
less fury  and  deadly  effect  across  this  long  water  pond, 
where  the  enemy  had  placed  his  heaviest  metal  en  har- 
bette  without  taking  the  precaution  to  place  traverses 
between  the  guns,  did  as  much  as  anything  to  drive 
them  from  their  works.  The  fort  was  plowed  up  by 
shot  and  shell  so  badly  as  to  make  an  immediate  re- 
pair necessary.  All  the  houses  and  many  of  the  tents 
about  the  works  were  perforated  and  torn  by  flying 
shell,  and  hardly  a  light  of  glass  could  be  found  intact 
in  any  building.  The  trees  in  the  vicinity  showed 
marks  of  heavy  visitation.    Everything,  indeed,  was  in 


CHAPTER  IIL 

PAMLICO   AND    ALBEMARLE  SOUNDS. 

Although  the  capture  of  Forts  Tlatteras  and  Clark 
gave  the  National  forces  control  of  Hatteras  Inlet  and 
Pamlico  Sound,  yet  the  enemy  was  still  in  possession 
of  the  important  towns  of  New  Berne  and  Washing- 
ton, and  the  large  rivers  on  which  they  were  situ- 
ated, besides  holding  undisputed  sway  in  Albemarle 
Sound.  From  the  latter  place  light-draught  steamers 
passed  into  the  Atlantic  and  preyed  on  the  coastwise 
commerce.  Furthermore,  it  was  rumored  that  several 
ironclads  of  the  Merrimac  type  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  would  x*rove  formidable  antagonists  to 
the  frail  wooden  vessels  that  composed  the  National 
fleet  in  these  w^aters.*  The  possession  of  Albemarle 
Sound  was  necessary  before  Norfolk  could  be  attacked 
from  the  rear,  or  any  attempt  made  against  the  Con- 
federate inland  communications.  Realizing  the  im- 
portance  of  these  waters,  the  enemy,  after  the  loss  of 
Fort  Hatteras,  began  fortifying  Roanoke  Island,  which 
commanded  the  only  entrance  to  Albemarle  Sound  from 
the  south.  The  island  is  nine  miles  long  and  three 
miles  wide  in  its  broadest  part,  and  was  defended  by 
several  batteries,  which,  together  with  the  neighbor- 
ing marshes  and  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  nar- 
row channels  or  landing  troops,  rendered  the  place  a 
stronghold.  The  only  road  running  the  length  of  the 
island  was  guarded,  at  a  point  where  the  swamp  ex- 
tended from  it  on  each  side  to  the  water's  edge,  by  a 


*  For  map  of  the  North  Carolina  navai  operations,  see  pftge  243* 
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masked  battery  of  three  guns,  which  were  trained  to 
sweep  the  approach  for  several  hundred  yards,  while 
trees  and  other  obstructions  were  placed  across  the 
causeway  to  impede  an  attacking  party. 

Two  miles  north  of  this  battery  was  Fort  Bartow, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  B.  P.  Loyall.  This  was  a 
heptagonal  earthwork,  five  sides  of  which  mounted 
eight  32-pound  smooth-bore  guns  and  one  68-i)Ound 
rifled  gun,  while  a  battery  of  three  field  pieces  pro- 
tected the  rear.    A  mile  and  a  half  above  this  was  Port 


A     M      ^ 


Scene  of  operatioiia  at  Roanoke  Island. 

Blanchard,  mounting  four  32-pound  smooth-bore  guns  ; 
and  one  mile  above  this  was  Port  Huger,  mounting 
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twelve  32-poiiiiders,  rifled  and  smoothbore,  commanded 
by  Major  Jolm  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  United  States 
navy.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  was  Ellis  Bat- 
tery, mounting  two  32-pounders.  Opposite  Fort  Hu- 
ger,  on  the  mainland,  was  Fort  Forrest,  mounting 
seven  32-poundera.  This  workj  like  the  others,  was 
bnilt  on  the  mai^h  at  the  edge  of  the  channel,  canal 
boats  and  piles  being  used  as  foundations,  whirh  ren* 
dered  a  land  attack  almost  imjiossible*  Across  the 
channel,  between  Fort  Forrest  and  Fort  Bartow,  was  a 
double  row  of  piles  and  sunken  vessels,  which  effectu- 
ally obstructed  the  channel  leading  into  Albemarle 
Sound ;  and  just  above  this  barrier  the  Confederate 
squadron,  under  Commodore  Lynch,  was  held  in  readi- 
ness to  assist  the  forts.  It  consisted  of  the  steamers 
Seabird^  Lieutenant  Patrick  McCamck ;  the  Curlew^ 
Commander  Thomas  T.  Hunter  ;  the  ^17 is.  Lieutenant 
J-  W.  Cooke  ;  the  Beaufort,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Parker; 
the  Raleigh^  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Alexander  ;  the  Fannyy 
Midshipman  Tayloe ;  and  the  ForreM^  Lieutenant 
James  L.  Hoole;  each  carrying  one  rifled  32-pound 
gun,  while  the  Seabird  had  an  additional  30-pound 
rifled  gun.  The  Confederate  forces  in  all  did  not  num- 
ber four  thousand  men. 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  contem- 
plated expedition  against  Roanoke  Island  was  the 
buoying  and  sounding  of  the  intricate  channels  leading 
to  Pamlico  Sound,  In  this  perilous  work  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Stowell  Phelps,  in  the  coast-survey  steamer 
Corwin,  was  engaged  in  Noveml>er,  1861,  and  although 
frequently  fired  upon  by  the  Confederates  on  shore,  he 
pushed  it  to  a  successful  termination.  On  November 
15th  the  heavily  armed  Confederate  steamer  Chocura 
opened  on  the  Corwin,  driving  the  surveying  boats 
from  their  work.  Lieutenant  Phelps  promptly  re- 
sponded with  his  two  brass  chasers,  ^'unequaled  in 
the  service  for  their  exti^ordinary  range,  loaded  with 
pebble  powder  and  Hotchkiss  shelly  four  or  five  miles 
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was  their  range, *'^  and  soon  put  the  enemy  to  flight. 
le  storm   that  scattered   Dupont's  fleet  shifted  the 
bntire  channel  at  Hatteras  about  fifty  feet. 

Early  in  January,  1862^  twelve  thousand  soldiers, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-Geneiul  Ambrose  E.  Bum- 
side,  and  a  naval  force  under  the  orders  of  Flag-Offlcer 
Louis  M.  Goldsborough,  with  Commander  Stephen 
Clegg  Rowan  as  divisional  commander^  was  detailed 
for  an  expedition  against  Albemarle  Sound,  The 
ftaval  part  of  the  expedition  consisted  of  a  j)r*^*iniscu- 
008  assortment  of  feny,  river  and  tug  boats,  armed 
with  guns.  They  were  in  no  way  adapted  for  war  pur- 
poses, and  could  easily  be  disabled  by  a  single  shot 
Even  the  firing  of  their  own  guns  strained  them  seri- 
ously. The  troops  and  vessels  were  ordered  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Annapolis,  from  vrhich  jilace  they  pro- 
led  early  in  January  to  Fort  Monroe,  The  vessels, 
they  passed  each  other  down  the  Potomac,  "saluted 
nth  their  steam  whistles,"  wrote  General  Bumside, 
"  while  the  band  played  and  the  troops  cheered,  the 
decks  being  covered  with  bluecoats,  some  chatting, 
^ptUers  sleeping,  others  writing  their  last  letters  to  their 
Hk>ved  ones  at  home.  On  the  night  of  January  10th 
^Hiey  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe.  The  harbor  probably 
"llever  presented  a  finer  appetirance  than  on  that  night. 
All  the  vessels  were  illuminated,  and  the  air  was  filled 
ith  the  strains  of  martial  music  and  the  voices  of 
^rave  men.  Not  a  man  in  the  fleet  knew  his  destina- 
ion.  except  a  few  officers,  yet  there  was  no  complaint 
inquisitivenesfl,  but  all  seemed  ready  for  w  hatever 
y  was  before  them.  Much  discoumgement  was  ex- 
by  nautical  and  military  men  high  in  author- 
ty  as  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent was  frequently  warned  that  the  vessels  were  unfit 
^for  sea,  and  that  the  expedition  would  be  a  total  fail- 
^fcre.    Great  anxiety  was  manifested  to  know  its  dea- 

*  Beftr-Admiral  Phelps  to  the  fttithor. 
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tination.  One  public  man  was  very  importunate,  and 
in  fact  almost  demanded  that  the  President  should  tell 
him  where  we  were  going.  Finally  tlie  President  said, 
*  Now,  I  will  tell  you  in  great  contidence  where  they 
are  going,  if  you  will  promise  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any 
one,'  The  promise  was  given,  and  Mr,  Lincoln  said, 
*Well,  now,  my  friend,  the  expedition  is  going  to 
sea.'"i 

The  motley  marine  force  sailed  from  Hampton 
Roads  on  the  night  of  January  11th,  and  by  the  13th 
most  of  the  vessels  had  arrived  off  Hatteras  Inlet/ 
While  entering  the  Sound  the  little  steamer  Piekety  in 
which  were  General  Burnside  and  several  staff  officers, 

» Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  i,  p.  G62. 
'  The  vessels  collected  for  the  eipedition  were;  The  Philadelphia^ 
fihip,  two  12-pouiid  guns»  Lieutenant  Silas  Reynolds ;  the  Slar^  and  StripeM^ 
four  8-inch,  one  30-pound  Parrot t,  two  12-poiind  guths  Lieutenant  Reed 
Werden;  the  Louisiana,  one  8-inch,  three  33- pounds  one  12-pound  rifleii 
gun.  Lieutenant  Alexander  Murray  i  the  Ihtzd^  one  9-inch,  one  80-pound 
rifled  gun,  Ljciutotmnt  IL  IL  Davenport ;  the  Underwriter,  one  8-mch,  one 
80-pound  rifled,  two  12-pound  gims,  Lieutenant  Williuin  N,  Jeffers;  the 
Bdaware,  one  9*inch,  one  32-pound,  one  1  impound  gun,  Lie ute riant  Stephen 
P,  Quackenbush ;  the  Ciymmodttre  Ftrnj,  four  O-inch,  one  a2-pound,  one 
13-pound  gun,  Lieutenant  Charles  W.  FluBser ;  the  Ynlley  City,  four  33- 
pound,  one  12- pound  gun,  Lieutenant  James  CX  Chaplin ;  the  SoxtthfieM^ 
three  9-inch,  one  l(lO-pound  gun.  Lieutenant  €,  R  W.  Behni ;  the  Crniimo^ 
dart  Barmy,  three  l>-inch,  one  100-pound  gun,  Acting-Lieutenant  Richard 
T,  Renshaw;  the  Hunchback,  three  ft-inch,  one  lOO-pKiund  gun,  Acting- 
Lieutenant  Edmund  R.  Colhoun ;  the  Morst,  two  0-inch  guns,  Acting- 
Master  Peter  Hayes;  the  Whitehead,  one  9-inch  gun,  Acting-Master 
Charles  A.  French ;  the  I.  N.  Seymmir,  one  30-pound  rifled,  one  13*poynd 
gun,  Acting-Master  F*  S.  Wells  ;  the  xShatmheen,  two  20- pound  rifled  guns. 
Acting- Master  Thomas  G.  Woodward;  the  Loekimod,  one  80^pound,  two 
_  12-pound  guns,  Acting-Master  George  W,  Graves  ;  the  Cere*,  one  30-pound 
rifled  gun,  one  32-pound  gun,  Acting-Master  John  MeDiarmid :  the  F^U- 
nam,  one  20-pound  rifled,  one  32-pound  gun,  Acting-Master  William  J. 
Ilotehkiss;  the  Brinker,  one  30-pound  rifled  gun,  Acting-Master  John  E. 
Giddingfi  ;  the  Oranife,  one  32-pound  gun,  Aeting-Master'a-Mate  Ephraim 
Boomen  Besides  this  force  there  were  forty -six  army  transports,  each 
armed  with  one  small  gun,  under  t?ommander  Samuel  F.  Hazard,  of  the 
navy.  As  the  channels  in  Altwmarle  Sound  were  exceedingly  shallow, 
vessels  drawing  more  than  eight  f&et  of  water  could  not  be  operated  in 
them. 
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was  almost  snnk  by  two  large  yessels  that  dragged 
their  anchors  and  came  near  crushing  her  between 
them.  On  the  way  to  natteras  Inlet  the  old  steamer 
Pocahontas  was  so  much  injured  as  to  compel  her 
officers  to  run  her  ashore,  and  of  her  cargo  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  horses  ninety  were  lost.  The 
large  transport  City  of  New  Tark  also  went  ashore 
and  became  a  total  wreck,  and  a  part  of  her  cargo  of 
four  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  fifteen  hundred 
rifles,  eight  hundred  shells,  and  other  valuable  stores, 
was  lost.  Her  officers  and  men  clung  to  the  rigging 
all  night,  and  were  rescued  on  the  following  day.  The 
gunboat  Zouuve  sank  after  crossing  the  bar,  and  while 
passing  from  headquarters  to  the  ships  in  a  surf- 
boat  Colonel  J.  W.  AUen  and  Surgeon  Frederick  A. 
Welles  were  drowned  near  Cape  Hatteras  by  the 
swamping  of  the  boat.  Although  the  expedition  had 
ai'iived  off  Hatteras  Inlet  by  the  13th  of  January,  it 
was  not  until  the  4th  of  February  that  all  the  vessels 
were  brought  over  the  bar.  This  delay  was  caused  by 
many  of  the  transports  drawing  more  than  eight  feet 
of  water. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  February  5th  the  gun- 
boats formed  in  three  columns,  led  by  the  Stars  and 
Stripes^  the  Louisiana  and  the  Hetzd^  and,  carefully 
feeling  their  way,  proceeded  up  the  channel,  the  sound- 
ing boats  l>eing  kept  ahead  to  ascertain  if  tlie  buoys 
had  been  displaced.  In  some  places  the  channel  was 
BO  narrow  that  two  vessels  could  not  ride  abreast.  By 
evening  the  fleet  anchored  off  Stumpy  Point,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  follow  the  channel  at  night.  On  the 
next  morning  the  vessels  got  under  way,  but  at  11 
A.  M.,  two  mUes  above  Stumpy  Point,  a  dense  fog  com- 
pelled them  to  anchor  again.  Captain  Goldsborough 
then  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Soufhfield,  taking  with  him 
staff  officers  Commander  Case,  Captain's  Clerk  Fisher 
as  signal  officer,  and  Lieutenants  T.  R.  Robeson  and 
N.  S.  Barstow.    At  nine  o'clock,  February  7th,  while 
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the  vessels  were  drawing  near  Roanoke  Island,  the 
CereSy  the  Putnam  and  the  Underwriter^  led  by  Com- 
mander Rowanj  were  sent  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fleet  to  feel  the  way,  and  to  ascertain  if 
Sandy  Point,  the  place  selected  for  debarkation,  was 
fortitied.  The  gunboats  mounting  9-inch  guns  now 
massed  themselves  around  the  flagship  in  anticipation 
of  a  fight,  and  by  10.30  a.  m.  the  enemy's  gunboats 
were  observed  taking  a  position  behind  the  line  of 
piles.  The  Underwriter  shelled  Sandy  Point,  and  in 
twenty 'five  minutes  signaled  that  it  was  not  fortified. 
The  army  transports  Picket^  Acting-Master  Thomas 
Boynton  Ives ;  the  Nuzzar,  Acting*Master  Frederick 
Crocker ;  the  Pioneer y  Acting-Master  C.  E.  Baker ;  the 
Vidette,  Acting-Master  I.  L,  Foster ;  the  Ranger ^  Act- 
ing-Master S.  Emerson  ;  the  Lancer^  Acting-Master  M. 
B.  Morley ;  and  the  Chasseur,  Acting-Master  John 
AYest,  formed  in  close  order  and  opened  a  heavy  fire 
on  Fort  Bartow,  Fort  Forrest  and  Fort  Blanc  hard, 
which  was  returned  by  the  enemy. 

At  11.30  A.  M.  the  vessels  advanced  to  cover  the 
landing  of  the  troops  at  Sandy  Point.  A  heavy  fire  of 
shrapnel  and  shell  was  thrown  on  shore,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  animated  cannonade  was  maintained 
wath  the  Confederate  gunboats  and  the  land  batteries. 
By  noon  the  action  had  become  general,  the  enemy 
returning  the  fire  wilh  pnmiptness  and  skill  At  1.30 
P.  M.  flames  were  observed  in  Fort  Bartow,  and  in  an 
hour  it  was  destrfjyed.  The  Confederate  gunboats  had 
taken  position  at  fourteen  hundred  yards  and  fired 
with  considerable  accuracy,  and  suffered  somewhat  in 
return.  Early  in  the  fight  the  Forrest  was  disabled  in 
her  machinery,  and  her  young  commander.  Lieutenant 
Hoole,  was  badly  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  piece  of 
shelL  She  then  ran  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Forrest 
and  anchored.  About  3  p.  ]^l,  when  the  fire  was  heavi- 
est, the  troops  embarked  in  light  steamers  and  boats, 
and  effected  a  landing  in  Ashby  Harbor*    But  while 
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they  were  approaching  the  shore,  a  large  body  of  Con* 
federate  soldiers  with  a  tield  piece  attempted  to  dis- 
pute the  landing,  npon  which  the  Delaicare^  Cora- 
mander  Rowan,  took  a  position  south  of  Fort  Bartow, 
and  with  a  free  use  of  94nch  shrapnel  put  the  eoemy 
to  flight.  While  this  was  going  on,  Fort  Bartow  and 
Fort  Blanchard,  at  4.30  P.  M.,  were  silenced,  and  the 
Confederate  steamers  retired  behind  Fort  Huger,  ap- 
parently much  injured.  At  five  o'clock,  however,  they 
returned  to  the  attack,  and  with  the  forts  opened  a 
heavy  tire ;  but  in  forty  minutes  they  again  retired, 
the  Curlew  disabled  and  seeking  refnge  behind  Fort 
Forrest.  A  heavy  shell  had  dropped  on  her  huiTicane 
deck  and  gone  through  her  decks  and  bottom  as  if 
they  were  so  much  paper.  The  batteries  slackened 
fire,  and  by  6  p.  m.  Fort  Bartow  alone  was  replying  to 
the  attack,  firing  only  at  long  intervals.  As  it  was 
fast  growing  dark,  the  order  to  cease  firing  was  given, 
but  the  work  of  landing  troops  was  pushed  until  mid- 
night, when  about  a  thousand  men,  together  with  six 
navy  howitzers,  under  the  orders  of  Midshipmen  Ben- 
jamin J-  Porter  and  Hammond,  were  placed  ashore. 

At  daybreak,  February  8th,  General  Poster's  bri- 
gade, consisting  of  the  2!^d,  the  25th  and  the  27th  Mas* 
sachusetts,  and  the  10th  Connecticut  regiments,  with 
the  navy  howitzers,  moved  forw^ard,  and  after  fording 
a  creek  came  upon  the  Confederate  pickets,  w^ho  dis- 
charged their  muskets  and  retreated  fo  their  main 
body.  The  National  forces  soon  reached  the  road 
running  northward,  and  after  a  march  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  came  in  sight  of  the  battery  of  three  guns  which 
commanded  the  causewfiy  through  the  marsh.  The 
27th  Massachusetts  was  now  detailed  to  the  right,  with 

t orders  to  force  its  way  through  the  morass,  and  if  pos- 
sible rout  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  while  General 
Reno^s  brigade,  consisting  of  the  21st  Massachusetts, 
the  6l8t  New  York  and  the  9th  New  Jersey,  pushed 
through  the  swamp  and  thick  undergrowth  on  the  left, 
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80  as  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  wing.  At  nine  o-clock 
the  25th  Maseachusetts,  with  the  navy  howitzers,  be- 
gan the  attack  along  the  causeway.  The  fire  at  this 
point  soon  became  heavy,  the  enemy  firing  wdth  de- 
liberation and  accuracy  upon  the  exposed  assailants, 
while  the  Ifational  troops,  stopping  to  remove  the 
large  timbers  from  their  path,  could  not  fire  as  effec- 
tively. 

Just  as  the  ammunition  for  the  howitzers  was  giving 
out,  General  Parke,  with  the  4th  Rhode  Island,  the 
lOth  Connecticut  and  the  9th  New  York  (Hawkins 
Zouaves),  came  to  their  support ;  but  it  was  impossi* 
ble  to  continue  the  attack  until  the  howitzers  were  re- 
plenished, unless  the  enemy's  position  was  carried  by 
storm.  For  this  hazardous  undertaking  Colonel  Haw- 
kins gallantly  offered  his  services.  His  men  formed 
with  fixed  bayonets  and  started  for  the  Confedemte 
guns,  leaping  over  fallen  trees  and  other  debris  at  the 
top  of  their  speed,  yelling,  '^Zoul  Zou!  Zou!"  The  on- 
slaught was  iiTesistible,  and  the  Confederates  deserted 
their  guns  after  the  first  fire.  Leaving  the  redoubt  to 
be  secured  by  the  troops  that  were  behind  them,  the 
Zouaves  followed  up  the  road  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
fleeing  enemy,  until  they  reached  the  path  leading  to 
Fort  Bartow,  where  they  halted,  as  it  was  understood 
that  a  large  body  of  troops  guarded  the  land  approach 
to  that  fort.  While  they  were  thus  waiting,  General 
Foster's  command  came  up,  and  the  Zouaves  were  or- 
dered to  secure  the  battery  at  Shallowbag  Bay,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  brigade,  after  leaving  a  regiment 
to  march  against  Fort  Bartow,  resumed  the  pursuit  of 
the  fleeing  Confederates  to  the  north.  Abreast  of  Fort 
Blanchard  a  flag  of  truce  was  met,  and  after  a  brief 
negotiation  two  thousand  Confederates  uncondition- 
ally surrendered,  and  about  the  same  time  six  hundred 
men  surrendered  at  Fort  Bartow. 

At  the  time  General  Foster  was  attacking  the  three- 
gun  battery  on  the  causeway  the  gunboats  under  Com- 
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mander  Rowan  moved  up  the  channel  and  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  forts.  But  at  ten  oVlock  the  order 
** Cease  firing'- was  given,  as  it  was  thought  that  the 
troops  might  be  attacking  the  forta  from  the  rear* 
At  1  P.  M.  the  Underwriter,  the  Valley  Clty^  the  Sey- 
mour^ the  Lockwood^  the  Ceres,  the  Shamsheen^  the 
Putnam^  the  Whitehead'  and  the  Br  inker  were  or- 
dered to  break  through  the  line  of  piles  that  erosaed 
the  channel  leading  into  Albemarle  Sound.  This  was 
done  in  gallant  style,  and  by  five  o'clock  the  vessels 
1  had  gained  the  other  side.  About  the  same  time  the 
'  United  States  colors  were  seen  waving  from  Fort  Bar- 
tow, and  a  few  minutes  later  the  enemy  fired  the  wood- 
work in  Fort  Forrest,  and  the  steamer  Curlew^  both 
blowing  up  in  the  night. 

In  this  affair  the  navy  had  six  men  killed,  seventeen 
wounded  and  two  missing,  while  the  troops  had  forty- 
one  killed  and  a  hundred  and  eighty-one  wounded. 
The  Confederate  loss,  owing  to  the  protection  afforded 
by  their  earthworks,  was  much  less.  Two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five  prisoners  were  taken,  to- 
gether with  three  thousand  small  arms.  In  his  ofiicial 
reix>rt,  Captain  Goldsborough,  while  speaking  in  the 
highest  terms  of  all  his  officers,  specially  commended 
the  gallantry  of  Commanders  Rowan  and  Case. 

Driven  from  Hoanoke  Island,  the  Confederates  col- 
lected  the  remnants  of  their  forces  and  made  a  gallant 
stand  at  Elizabeth  City,  which  guarded  the  approach 
to  the  Dismal  Swamp  CanaL  The  National  forces 
entered  Albemarle  Sound  on  the  morning  of  February 
9th,  with  the  following  gunboats,  under  Commander 
Rowan  :  Delaware  (flagship),  Loumana,  Hetzel^  Under- 
I  writer^  Commodore  Perry^  Valley  City,  Morse^  Lock- 
Ufood^  Cere^^  Shainsheen^  Br  inker  and  Putnam.  Mak- 
ing their  way  among  the  treacherous  shoals,  they  dis- 
covered two  steamers  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
heading  for  Pasquotank  River,  and  gave  chase,  but 
without  success.    By  sunset  the  National  gunboats  ap- 
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pmached  the  river,  and  at  8  p,  m.  they  dropped  anehor 
about  ten  miles  behiw  Cobb's  Point.  At  daylight, 
February  10th,  they  advanced  toward  Elizabeth  City, 
where  the  six  Confedemte  gunboats  were  drawn  up  in 
line  of  battle  three  hundred  yards  behind  a  battery 
mounting  four  32-pounders.  The  Commodore  Perry^ 
the  Morse  and  the  Delaware^  flanked  by  the  Ceres  on 
the  right,  led  the  advance.  As  the  ammunition  of  the 
National  gunboats  had  been  reduced  to  twenty  rounds, 
Commander  Rowan  issued  orders  that  no  gun  be  fii^d 
except  within  short  range,  where  every  shot  would  tell. 
The  gunboats  steamed  rapidly  up  the  river^  jmssed 
the  battery  without  slackening  speed  and  made  straight 
for  the  enemy's  flotilla.  The  Commodore  Perry ^  steer- 
ing for  the  Confederate  flagship,  the  Seahird^  ran  her 
dowu  and  crushed  in  her  sides,  so  that  she  began  to 
gink.  The  Ceres^  selecting  the  MlUs^  ran  alongside 
and  carried  her  l>y  boarding,  but  not  without  a  desper- 
ate resistance  on  the  part  of  her  men,  who  did  not  sur- 
render until  their  commander,  Lieutenant  Cooke,  had 
been  badly  wounded.  The  Delaware  chased  the  Fanny 
ashore,  where  she  was  blown  up  by  her  own  men,  Tlie 
Black  Warrior  was  run  ashore  and  bnmed,  her  crew 
escaping  on  shore  ;  and  Captain  Lynch's  boat,  in  which 
he  was  endeavoring  to  get  into  action,  was  cut  in  two 
by  a  shot.  The  Appomaftox^  Captain  Sims,  attempted 
to  escape  by  the  canal,  but  drew  too  much  water  and 
was  blown  up.  The  Valley  Cffy  and  the  WJiitehead 
meantime  returned  to  the  battery  on  land,  and  soon 
compelled  it  to  surrender.  Thus  in  fifteen  minutes  four 
of  the  enemy's  steamers  w^ere  destroyed,  one  captured, 
and  two,  the  Maleigh  and  the  Beavfort,  put  to  flight 
up  the  Pasquotank  River,  where  they  escaped  to  Nor- 
folk by  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canai  The  National  loss 
in  this  affair  was  two  killed  and  two  wounded  ;  that  of 
the  enemy  was  considerably  greater,  Tw^o  days  later 
Lieutenant  Murray,  with  the  Louisiana^  the  Under' 
writer y  the  Commodore  Perry  and  the  Loekwood^  took 
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possession  of  Edenton,  and  on  tlie  13th  Lientenant 
.  Jeffers,  with  the  LocJcioood^  the  ShawsAeen  and  the 
Whitehead^  went  to  the  month  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Albemarle  Canal,  dispersed  some  Confederate  troops 
that  had  collected  there,  and  sank  two  schooners  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  canal. 

On  the  19th  of  February  Commander  Rowan,  with 
eight  gnnboats  and  a  small  detachment  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hawkins,  ascended 
Chowan  River  to  Win  ton,  where  it  was  rumored  there 
were  a  number  of  Union  men  who  %vould  enlist  if  they 
had  an  opportunity.  Being  a  little  suspicious  of  these 
reports,  Colonel  Hawkins,  as  the  vessel  approached 
Winton,  stationed  himself  in  the  crosstrees  of  the 
Deluware's  mainmast,  so  as  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
town.  As  the  vessels  were  about  to  run  alongside  the 
wharf,  at  3.30  p.  M.,  a  negi*o  woman  stood  on  the  shore 
waving  a  welcome  to  them  ;  but  from  his  elevated  posi- 
tion Colonel  Hawkins  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glistening 
barrels  of  many  muskets  In  the  bushes  on  shore  and 
,  two  pieces  of  artillery  t mined  to  sweep  the  wharf.  He 
gave  the  warning  to  the  officer  of  the  deck  Just  in 
time  to  prevent  a  landing,  and  the  vessels  passed  on 
at  full  speed,  clearing  the  wharf  by  less  than  ten  feet. 
Finding  that  they  were  discovered,  the  Confederates 
opened  fire,  riddling  the  bulwarks  and  masts  of  the 
vessels,  but  fortunately  hurt  no  one.  Under  cover  of 
the  flotilla's  guns,  Colonel  Hawkins  landed  with  his 
men,  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  all  public 
stores  in  the  place.  The  expedition  then  returned  to 
the  sound. 

Control  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds  being 
secured,  the  next  step  was  to  capture  the  towns  ad- 
joining these  waters,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
New  Berne,  a  town  of  six  thousand  inhabitants,  con- 
ineeted  by  rail  vnth  Beaufort  and  Richmond,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Neuse  w^as  obstructed  a  few  miles  below 
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the  forts  from  the  rear,  while  the  flotilla  was  to  open  a 
bombardment  from  the  river.  Accordingly,  early  on 
the  morning  of  March  12th  the  naval  expedition  left 
Hatteras  Inlet,  the  vessels  nnder  the  orders  of  Com- 
mander Rowan  consisting  of  the  steamers  Delaware 
(flagship),  Stars  and  Stripes^  Valley  CUty^  Commodore 
Barney  J  Southfield^  BrivJcer^  Louisiana^  Helteelj  Oom- 
Tnodore  Perry ^  Underwriter  (now  commanded  by  Lien- 
tenant  A.  Hopkins),  Hunchback^  Morse  and  Lockwood. 
About  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  ad- 
vance division  of  gunboats  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Neuse,  where  it  was  learned  that  two  steamers  had 
been  discovered  in  Pamlico  River  and  might  come  out 
and  cut  off  some  of  the  transports.  The  Lockwood  was 
detailed  to  watch  them,  and  at  five  o'clock  chase  was 
given  to  a  smaU  steamer  that  was  reconnoitering  the 
fleet,  and  the  steamer  hastily  retired  under  the  guns 
of  the  fort.  The  flotilla  then  anchored  for  the  night 
off  Slocum's  Creek. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  March 
13th,  the  troops,  with  six  boat  howitzers,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Roderick  S.  McCook,  assisted 
by  Captains  Drayton  and  Bennett  of   the   marines, 

I  Iimded  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  shell 

II  from  the  gunboats.  The  Commodore  Perry  then  ran 
^  up  the  river  and  opened  an  animated  fira  on  Fort 
H  Dixie,  which  was  maintained  until  dark,  while  the 
I  troops  got  under  way  and  continued  their  march  over 
I    heavy  roads  till  9  p.  m.      At  daylight  on  the  14th 

the  march  was  resumed,  and  by  seven  o'clock  they 
came  in  sight  of  Fort  Thompson  and  began  the  attack. 
For  two  hours  a  fierce  conflict  raged  in  front  of  the 
earthworks  and  rifle  pits.  The  naval  howitzers  under 
lieutenant  McCook  being  deployed  to  the  right  made 
a  splendid  fight  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  shell 
from  six  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Between  9  and  10  A.  m. 
the  troops  ran  short  of  ammunition,  when  they  were 
ordered  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.    This  was  done 
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the  town  by  twenty-four  vessels  locked  together  with 
cables  and  spars  and  sunk  across  the  channel ;  their 
masts,  appearing  above  the  water,  were  firmly  inter- 
woven mth  timbers  and  chains,  so  as  to  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  an  enemy  to  break  through  even 
when  not  under  lire.  A  second  and  perhaps  mure  for- 
midable obstruction  was  placed  a  short  distance  down 
the  stream.  It  consisted  of  a  row  of  piles  across  the 
channel,  driven  firmly  into  the  bed  of  the  river  and  hav- 
ing ^heir  heads  cut  off  below  the  water*  A  second  row, 
with  heads  capped  with  sharp  iron,  was  driven  across 
the  first  row  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  so  that" 
the  iron  heads  pointed  down  stream,  and,  being  sub- 
merged, would  pierce  the  thin  hulls  of  steamei*s  com- 
ing up  the  river.  In  front  of  this  barricade  were  thirty 
torpedoes,  fitted  with  trigger  lines  attached  to  the  piles 
so  as  to  explode  when  a  vessel  struck,  each  torpedo 
containing  two  hundred  pounds  of  powder.  A  large 
raft  laden  with  cotton  saturated  with  turpentine  was 
in  readiness  to  be  fired  and  sent  down  the  narrow 
channel  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile  squadron.  These 
formidable  obstructions  were  supplemented  with  forts 
and  earthworks,  which  had  been  constructed  with  great 
labor  and  considerable  skill.  The  first  fortification, 
Fort  Dixie,  about  six  miles  from  New  Berne,  mounted 
four  guns.  Then  came  Fort  Thompson,  mounting  thir- 
teen guns,  which  was  four  miles  below  New  Berne  ;  and 
a  mile  above  this  was  Fort  Ellis,  with  eight  guns.  Two 
miles  from  New  Berne  was  Fort  Lane,  with  eight  guns, 
and  within  a  mile  of  the  town  was  Union  Ptjint,  with 
two  guns.  All  these  wxirks  were  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  their  land  approaches  being  guarded  by  rillej 
pits,  while  a  movable  battery  on  a  raOroad  track  en- 
abled the  enemy  to  send  si>eedy  re-enforcements  to  any 
threatened  point. 

After  ascertaining  the  character  of  these  defenses, 
General  Burnside  determined  to  land  his  troops  at 
Slocum  Creek,  ten  miles  below  New  Berne,  and  attack 
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the  forts  from  the  rear,  while  the  flotilla  was  to  open  a 
bombardment  from  the  river.  Accordingly,  early  on 
the  morning  of  March  12th  the  naval  expedition  left 
Hatteras  Inlet,  the  vessels  under  the  orders  of  Com- 
mander Rovjran  consisting  of  the  steamers  Delaware 
(flagship),  Stars  and  Stripes^  Valley  City^  Commodore 
Barney^  Southfieldy  BrinJcer^  Louisiana^  HeWel,  Com- 
modore Perry ^  Underwriter  (now  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant A.  Hopkins),  Hunchhack,  Horse  and  Lockwood. 
About  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  ad- 
vance division  of  gunboats  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Neuse,  where  it  was  learned  that  two  steamers  had 
been  discovered  in  Pamlico  River  and  might  come  out 
and  cut  off  some  of  the  transports.  The  Lockwood  was 
detailed  to  watch  them,  and  at  five  o'clock  chase  was 
given  to  a  small  steamer  that  was  reconnoitering  the 
fleet,  and  the  steamer  hastily  retired  under  the  guns 
of  the  fort.  The  flotilla  then  anchored  for  the  night 
off  Slocum's  Creek. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  March 
13th,  the  troops,  mth  six  boat  howitzers,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Roderick  S.  McCook,  assisted 
by  Captains  Drayton  and  Bennett  of  the  marines, 
landed  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  shell 
from  the  gunboats.  The  Commodore  Perry  then  ran 
up  the  river  and  opened  an  animated  fire  on  Fort 
Dixie,  which  was  maintained  until  dark,  while  the 
troops  got  under  way  and  continued  their  march  over 
heavy  roads  till  9  p.  m.  At  daylight  on  the  14th 
the  march  was  resumed,  and  by  seven  o'clock  they 
came  in  sight  of  Fort  Thompson  and  began  the  attack. 
For  two  hours  a  fierce  conflict  raged  in  front  of  the 
earthworks  and  rifle  pits.  The  naval  ho\^itzers  under 
lieutenant  McCook  being  deployed  to  the  right  made 
a  splendid  fight  under  a  heavy  fire  of  gmpe  and  shell 
from  six  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Between  9  and  10  a.  m. 
the  troops  ran  short  of  ammunition,  wdien  they  were 
ordered  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.    This  was  done 
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with  great  spirit,  and  after  a  momentary  repulse  they 
carried  the  earthworks  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight. 
This  left  the  road  clear  to  New  Berne,  for  after  their 
defeat  at  Fort  Thompson  the  Confederates  abandoned 
their  remaining  posts. 

During  this  attack  a  heavy  fog  settled  over  the 
river,  mjjking  it  difficult  for  the  gunboats  to  manamvre  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  finst  gun  was  heard  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  the  Ddaware^  the  Hunchback  and  the 
Southfleld  opened  fire  on  Fort  Dixie.  As  no  reply  was 
made  by  the  fort»  a  boat  was  sent  ashore,  and  the  place 
was  fouud  to  be  deserted.  The  gunboats  next  ad- 
vanced against  Fort  Ellis  and  fired  a  shell  into  it, 
causing  the  magazine  to  explode.  At  this  moment  the  ^M 
troops  were  hotly  engaged  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Thomp-  " 
son,  and  the  gunboats  approached  the  barriers  and 
fired  at  the  earthwork  from  a  distance.  Learning  that 
his  shells  were  falling  near  the  National  troops,  Com- 
mander Rowan  ceased  firing,  and,  boldly  taking  the 
lead,  drove  his  vessel  against  the  line  of  piles  and  tor* 
pedoes.  Fortunately  the  torpedoes  failed  to  ignite, 
else  the  flagship  and  her  gallant  c<:jmmander  would 
have  been  blown  to  atoms.  The  iron -pointed  piles 
were  more  effective.  The  Commodore  Perry ^  running 
against  one  of  them,  broke  off  the  head  and  carried  it 
for  some  time  sticking  in  her  hull  The  Commodore 
Barney  also  had  a  hole  cut  in  her  bottom,  while  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  was  severely  injured. 

Without  waiting  to  repair  damages,  the  gunboats 
hastened  to  get  abreast  of  Fort  Thompson,  so  as  to  par- 
ticipate  in  the  fight  at  close  quarters  ;  but  just  as  they 
cleared  the  line  of  obstructions  the  troops  carried  the 
fort  by  storm  and  greeted  the  approaching  steamers 
with  the  National  colors.  Upon  this,  Commander 
Rowan  passed  I'apidly  ahead,  threw  a  few  shells  into 
Fort  Lane,  and,  getting  no  reply,  ordered  the  Talley 
City  to  take  possession.  The  remaining  gunboats 
pushed  up  the  river  and  took  possession  of  New  Berne 
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just  as  the  enem^  had  fired  the  town  in  several  places* 
At  this  momeEt  some  steamboats  and  a  schooner  laden 
with  commissary  stores  were  discovered  attempting  to 
1  escape  iii>  the  Neuse,  whereupon  the  Delaware  gave 
chase  and  compelled  one  of  the  steamers  to  nm  ashore, 
while  the  other  two  with  the  schooner  were  captured, 
By  noon  the  gunboats  had  complete  possession  of  the 
town.  The  flames  started  by  the  Confederates  were 
extinguished,  and  all  the  arms  and  public  stores  were 
secured.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  victori- 
ous National  troops  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Trent,  and  before  night  were  transfen-ed  to  the 
New  Berne  side.  In  this  allair  the  navy  had  two  men 
killed  and  eleven  wounded,  all  in  Lieutenant  McCook\s 
command.  The  loss  of  the  land  forces,  on  account  of 
^^  their  exposed  position,  was  much  greater, 
^m  The  next  point  of  attack  in  this  quarter  was  Fort 
^V^facon,  a  massive  work  mounting  nearly  fifty  guns,  but 
^■manned  by  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  two 
[  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  were  reported  as  being  unfit 
for  service.  Late  in  March  General  Bnmside  landed 
I  troops  and  erected  batteries  on  the  narrow  peninsula, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  Fort  Macon,  and  by  April  23d 
the  fon  was  cut  ufl  from  all  communications.  The  Na- 
rional  batteries  consisted  of  three  30-pounder  Parrott 
rifled  guns,  under  the  command  of  Captain  L.  O.  Mor- 
ris ;  four  lO^inch  mortars,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant M.  F.  Front y  ;  and  four  8-inch  mortars,  under 
Lieutenant  D.  W.  Flagler.  At  5.40  a.  if.  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  25th  the  bombardment  was  begun*  The 
naval  force  consisted  of  the  gunboats  DayllgJit  (flag- 
nhip),  Commander  Samuel  Ix)ckwood;  CViippewa,  Lieu* 
tenant  Andrew  Bryson  ;  State  of  Oeorgia,  Commander 
James  F.  Armstrong,  and  the  Oemshol^  Lieutenant  E. 
avendy.  At  9  a.  m,  these  vessels,  although  not  in- 
nded  for  participation  in  the  bombardment,  came 
to  range  and  oj^ened  fire.  At  first  their  shot  fell 
,e  of  the  mark,  but  soon,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  sea, 
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they  secured  the  range  and  enfiladed  the  fort.  After 
being  in  action  two  hours  they  were  compelled  by  the 
increasing  sea  to  haul  off  into  deeper  water.  In  this 
short  tight  the  Gemsbok  suffered  somewhat  in  her  rig- 
ging, and  a  32* pounder  shot  struck  the  Daylight  near 
the  gangway,  passed  through  the  engine  room,  carried 
away  a  j>ortion  of  the  iron  stairway,  broke  Engineer 
Eugene  J,  Wade's  left  arm,  entered  the  captain's  cabin 
and  lodged  in  the  port  side.  The  shore  batteries,  how- 
ever, bore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict.  Their  fire  was  ex- 
ceedingly effective,  driving  the  enemy  from  his  water 
batteries  and  silencing  his  remaining  guns  one  by  one, 
until  at  four  o^clock  the  fort  was  surrendered. 

Compared  with  the  more  important  naval  operations 
in  the  war,  the  service  on  the  North  Carolina  sounds 
was  of  minor  importance,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar 
difficulties  under  which  our  officers  and  men  labored  it 
called  for  great  endurance  and  gallantry.  The  facili- 
ties for  constnicting  ironclads  afforded  by  the  several 
rivers  entering  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds  com* 
pelled  the  National  forces  to  make  frequent  incursions 
to  such  towns  as  Washington,  Plymouth  and  Hamil- 
ton, to  assure  themselves  that  such  craft  were  not  in 
course  of  construction.  If  the  Confederates  could  com- 
plete an  ironclad,  it  would  soon  clear  these  waters  of 
the  frail  wooden  steamers  that  constituted  the  Na- 
tional naval  force ;  and,  in  spite  of  great  watchfulness, 
as  will  be  seen  in  another  chapter,  they  succeeded  in 
completing  a  powerful  ironclad,  constructed  especially 
for  operations  in  these  shallow  waters.  On  the  9th  of 
July  the  Commodore  Perry,  the  Ceres  and  the  Shaw- 
sTieeiiy  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Charles  W* 
Flusser,  with  forty  soldiers,  forced  the  barricades  in 
Roanoke  River  and  steamed  up  to  Hamilton.  The  nar- 
row channel  compelled  the  steamers  to  move  cautious- 
ly, while  the  high,  thickly  wooded  banks  gave  the 
Confederate  sharpshooters  every  opportunity  to  pick 
off  the  officers  and  men.     Notwithstanding  a  loss  of 
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one  man  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Lieutenant  Flusser 
reached  Hamilton,  where  he  captured  the  steamer  TT/Z- 
son  and  destroyed  the  battery  and  earthworks,  and 
returned  unmolested. 

On  the  3d  of  October  a  detachment  of  troops  under 
Major-General  John  A.  Dix  aud  a  naval  force  under 
Lieutenant  Flusser  advanced  against  Franklin.  When 
about  two  miles  from  that  town  the  steamers  Commo' 
rfore  Perry  (flagship).  Hunchback,  Lieuteuant  Edmund 
R.  Colhoun,  and  the  Whitehead^  Acting-Master  Charles 
A.  French,  while  endeavoring  to  round  a  bend  in  the 
river,  were  tired  upon  by  riflemen  in  ambush.  The 
stream  at  this  point  was  so  narrow  that  even  these  lit- 
tle steamers  could  not  turn  round,  and  they  could  not 
elevate  their  guns  sufficiently  to  reach  the  high  banks. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  push  ahead,  which  tliey  did, 
only  to  find  themselves  cut  oif  from  further  progress 
by  barricades  acroLSs  the  river.  In  the  mean  time  the 
enemy  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  the  fire  of 
musketry  made  it  extremely  hazardous  for  any  man 
to  expose  himself  on  deck  or  at  an  open  port ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Confederates  began  to  fell  trees 
across  the  stream  below  the  ensnared  gunboats  so  as 
to  cut  off  their  retreat.  The  National  troops  failed  to 
co-operate  with  the  navy,  and  *'  having  no  support  from 
the  army  we  had  to  fight  a  lai^e  force  of  the  enemy 
with  only  three  gunboAts."  ^  The  situation  was  nearly 
hopeless,  but  after  much  difficulty  the  steamers  man- 
aged to  turn  their  heads  downstream,  and  slowly 
pushed  their  way  through  the  fallen  timbers  and  were 
again  free.  In  this  affair  the  navy  had  four  men  killed 
and  eleven  wounded. 

On  the  23d  of  November  the  JElHs,  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Barker  Gushing,  steamed  up  the  river  Onslow 
with  a  view  of  surprising  the  town  of  that  name,  seiz- 
ing arms  and  other  military  stores  that  had  been  col- 
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lected  there,  and  capturing  the  Wilmington  mail. 
When  five  mUes  up  the  river  the  Ellis  met  an  out- 
ward-bound steamer  laden  with  cotton  and  turpentine, 
which  the  enemy  burned  to  prevent  capture.  By  one 
o'clock  io  the  afternoon  Lieutenant  Gushing  arrived  at 
Onslow,  where  twenty -five  stands  of  arms,  two  schoon- 
ers and  the  Wilmington  mail  were  captured,  and  an 
extensive  salt-work  was  destroyed.  At  daylight  the 
next  day,  while  returning  down  the  river  with  the 
Bchoooers,  the  Ellis  was  fired  upon  by  two  pieces  of 
artillery  from  the  shore  ;  but  after  an  hour  of  spirited 
cannonading  the  enemy  was  silenced,  and  Lieutenant 
Gushing  proceeded  on  his  way.  About  five  hundred 
yards  from  a  bluff,  however,  the  pilot  ran  the  Ellis 
aground,  the  headway  forcing  her  over  a  sand  bank 
and  into  deeper  water  on  the  other  aide,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  shoals.  Every  effort  was  made  to  get  her 
into  the  channel  again,  but  in  vain. 

Several  men  were  now  sent  to  secure  the  two  pieces 
of  artillery  which  had  just  been  silenced  on  shore,  so 
that  they  could  be  used  in  defense  of  the  Ellis,  but  on 
reaching  the  place  it  was  found  that  they  had  been 
carried  off.  When  night  came  on,  one  of  the  captured 
schooners  was  brought  alongside,  and  everything  in 
the  Ellis  was  transferred  to  it  except  the  pivot  gun, 
some  ammunition,  two  tons  of  coal,  and  a  few  small 
arms ;  but  still  the  steamer  cotfld  not  be  moved  from 
her  position.  The  men  were  then  placed  in  the  schooner 
and  ordered  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  diAvn  the 
river  and  there  await  Lieutenant  Gushing,  who,  with 
six  volunteers,  resolved  to  remain  in  the  Ellis  and 
fight  her  to  the  last  plank.  Early  the  next  morning, 
November  25th,  the  Confederates  opened  on  the  steamer 
with  four  rifled  guns  from  as  many  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Lieutenant  Gushing  replied  to  this  cross  fire  as 
well  as  he  could,  but  his  boat  was  soon  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  only  alternative  was  surrender,  or  flight  in  an 
open  boat  which  for  a  mile  and  a  half  would  be  ex- 
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posed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  The  plucky  lieutenant  chose 
the  latter,  and  after  setting  the  Ellis  on  fire  and  load- 
ing her  32-pounder  for  the  last  time,  he  pulled  away 
with  his  men,  leaving  her  flag  flying,  and  made  down 
stream  with  all  speed.  After  a  hard  pull  the  men 
escaped  the  batteries  and  passed  the  bar  just  in  time 
to  elude  the  Confederate  cavalry,  which  had  galloped 
around  in  the  hoi)e  of  cutting  them  off  before  they 
could  gain  the  open  sound.  The  EUis  shortly  after- 
ward blew  up. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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The  successful  introduction  of  iron  in  the  constrnc- 
fcion  of  mercliant  vessels  had  turned  the  attention  of 
naval  architects  to  the  utility  of  that  material  in  ships 
of  war.  The  great  objection  that  had  hitherto  been 
urged  against  it  was  that  shot,  in  passing  through,  left 
an  irregular  hole,  which  could  not  be  easily  plugged. 
In  the  days  of  wooden  war  ships  shot  holes  below  the 
water  line  were  easily  repaired  by  stoppers  made  to  lit 
12,  18,  24  or  32-ponnd  shot,  as  the  case  required.  But 
this  objection  was  soon  overcome  by  plating  the  ships 
so  heavily  rs  to  render  them  impervious  to  shot,  while 
iron  gave  the  further  advantage  of  water-tight  bulk- 
heads and  greater  security  against  lire.  The  scarcity 
of  large  timber,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  was  a 
powerful  stimulus  in  the  introduction  of  iron  in  ship- 
building. In  1859  the  French  launched  la  Gloire.  a 
timber-built  steara  frigate  resembling  a  line  of  battle 
ship  cut  down  and  incased  with  four  and  three  quar- 
ters inches  of  iron.  She  carried  thirty-four  54-pound 
guns  and  two  shell  guns  forward,  her  draught  being 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  feet  and  her  speed  eleven 
knots  an  hour.  In  that  year  the  French  and  English 
navies  stood  as  follows :  B^orty  line  of  battle  ships, 
forty -six  frigates  and  four  iron-plated  ships  on  the  side 
of  the  French,  and  fifty  line  of  battle  ships  and  thirty- 
four  frigates  for  the  English.  The  ominous  '*four 
iron-plated  ships  "  on  the  French  list  turned  the  scale 
heavily  in  favor  of  France,  Ttie  wooden  line  of  battle 
ships  and  frigates  were  suddenly  found  to  be  valueless, 
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and  many  that  were  on  the  stocks  were  not  completed. 
In  great  alarm  the  Admiralty,  in  I860,  hastened  the 
construction  of  the  ironclad  steam  frigate  Warrior,  the 
first  of  this  type  in  the  British  navy*  The  central  por- 
tions of  her  sides  were  i^ilated  with  four  and  a  half 
inches  of  iron,  and  her  speed  was  thirteen  and  a  half 
knots  an  hour. 

Shortly  before  the  civil  war  began,  Captain  Charles 
Stewart  McCanley,  commandant  of  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  was  cautioned  by  the  Government  to  do  nothing 
that  might  lead  the  people  of  Virginia  to  think  their 
loyalty  to  the  Federal  Government  was  doubted.  The 
State  was  then  debating  the  question  of  secession,  and 
it  was  feared  that  any  step  to  fortify  or  destroy  the 
navy  yard  at  Norfolk  by  the  United  States  officials 
might  precipitate  hostilities.  The  attitude  of  the  State 
authorities  became  so  threatening,  however,  that  on 
the  19th  of  April  Captain  McCauley  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  stores  and  vessels  there,  the  latter  consisting 
of  the  old  ship  of  the  line  Pennsylvania^  the  sailing 
frigate  Cumberland^  the  steam  frigate  Iferrimae^  five 
large  sailing  vessels,  the  sailing  sloops  of  war  German^ 
town  and  Plymouth  and  the  brig  Dolphin. 

Before  the  ivork  of  destruction  was  begun  the 
Pawnee^  Captain  Fliram  Paulding,  having  on  board 
Captain  Wright,  of  the  engineers,  and  a  regiment  of 
Massachusetts  volunteers,  steamed  up  Elizal>eth  River, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  to  assist  in  saving  the  vessels  and 
destroying  whatever  could  not  be  removed*  It  was 
eight  o'ch^ck  in  the  evening  when  the  Pawnee  came  in 
mght  of  Norfolk,  and  as  the  breeze  made  it  impossible 
for  her  answering  signal  to  be  distinguished  aboard 
of  the  National  ships  in  the  yard,  preparations  were 
made  to  attack  her.  Seeing  that  the  oflScer  in  charge 
of  the  pivot  gnn  aboard  the  Cnmherland  was  ready  to 
fire  on  the  Pawnee,  and  realizing  that  Captain  Pauld- 
ing W(»nld  be  likely  to  return  it  under  the  impression 
that  the  yard  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Confed* 
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emtes,  and  that  he  had  been  lured  into  a  trap.  Lieuten- 
ant Allen,  of  the  Pennsi/hmma,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  suggested  that  his  people  cheer  the  Pawnee, 
By  this  means  the  other  National  vessels  knew  that  the 
approaching  stranger  was  a  friend,  and  a  possible  dis- 
astrous fight  between  the  ships  w^as  thus  aTerted. 

At  twenty  minutes  after  four  o'clock  on  the  mom- 
log  of  April  21st  a  rocket  was  sent  up  as  a  signal  for 
the  ships  and  the  woodwork  in  the  navy  yard  to  be 
destroyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  shops,  houses, 
and  war  vessels,  excepting  the  Cumberland  and 
the  Paionee^  were  set  on  tire.  But  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  stores,  vrith  two  thousand  cannon  of  the 
best  make,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  and 
was  distributed  over  the  South.  The  charge  of  pow- 
der that  was  to  blow  up  the  dry  dock  failed  to  ignite. 
The  Cumberland  was  in  great  danger  of  being  cap- 
tured, for  the  enemy  had  obstructed  the  channel  viith 
sunken  vessels ;  but  the  powerful  chartered  steamer 
Keystone  State^  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur  Ti^ench- 
ard,  and  the  tugboat  Yankee^  after  an  hour  of  persist- 
ent ramming,  succ€?eded  in  crushing  through  the  ob- 
structions. 

The  40-gun  frigate  Merrimac^  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  tons,  after  burning  to  the  whaler's  edge, 
sank  before  the  flames  had  made  serious  headway  on 
her  lower  hull.  On  the  30th  of  May  she  was  raised, 
and  her  hull  and  engines  were  found  to  be  intact.  She 
was  then  placed  in  the  dry  dock,  and  her  upper  wood- 
works were  raised  to  the  level  of  the  berth  deck,  which 
was  three  and  a  half  feet  above  the  light  water  line. 
On  this  deck,  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  amid- 
ships, bulwarks  consisting  of  twenty  inches  of  pitch 
pine  covered  with  four  inches  of  oak,  and  sloping  at  an 
angle  of  thirty-five  degrees,  were  built,  meeting  the 
roof  seven  feet  above  the  deck.  Outside  of  this 
twenty-four  inches  of  solid  wood  backing  were  laid 
rolled-iron  plates  two  inches  thick  and  eight  inches 
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wide,  in  horizontal  courses,  and  over  this  again  were 
laid  similar  plates  rnnniog  np  and  down,  the  four 
inches  of  iron  being  bolted  through  with  If^inch  iron 
rivets,  which  were  secured  on  the  inside.  The  shot- 
proof  casemate  was  covered  with  a  light  grating  twenty 
feet  wide  and  abont  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long, 
forming  the  promenade  deck*  Forward  of  the  smoke- 
stack was  the  pilot  house,  protected  by  the  same  thick- 
ness of  iron  as  the  sides.  Forward  and  aft  of  this 
gunro(»m  the  vessel's  hull  was  decked  over  so  as  to  be 
awash  when  in  fighting  trim,  and  attached  to  the  bow 
and  about  two  feet  under  water  was  a  cast-iron  ram 
projecting  some  distance  lieyond  the  cutwater.  This 
formidable  craft  was  pierced  for  ten  guns,  the  ends  of 
the  gunroom  being  rounded  so  as  to  carry  7-inch  rifled 
guns,  which,  being  mouuted  on  pivots,  could  be  fired 
abeam  or  in  the  keel  line  forward  and  aft.  The  broad- 
side armament  consisted  of  two  ritled  6- inch  guns  and 
six  9-inch  Dahlgren  guns.  The  four  ritled  guns  were 
heavily  re-enforced  by  34nch  steel  bands  shrunk  around 
the  breech. 

This  novel  ci*aft,  renamed  by  the  Confederates  Vir- 
ffinia^  was  built  after  a  model  made  by  Jt>hn  L.  Porter^ 
a  constructor  in  the  Confederate  navy,  which  was  sim- 
ilar to  some  rough  drawings  prepared  by  Lieutenant 
John  M.  Brooke,  formerly  of  the  United  States  navy. 
The  work  of  rebuilding  the  Merrimac  was  carried  on 
by  Constructor  Porter,  the  repairing  <yi  the  engines  was 
done  by  Chief-Engineer  William  P.  Williamson,  of  the 
Confederate  navy,  and  Lieutenant  Brooke  provided 
the  rolled-iron  plates  and  the  heavy  batteries.  The 
difficulties  of  rebuilding  the  Merrimac  were  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  lack  of  machinery  and  experienced 
laborers.  The  Confederacy  was  well  supplied  with 
engineers  and  officers  of  the  old  navy,  but  the  skilled 
mechanics  were  largely  in  the  North,  while  the  work- 
shops in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  had  been  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  conflagration.     The  only  mills  in  the 
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South  at  this  tiine  capable  of  rolling  the  plates  were] 
the  Tredegar  works  at  Richmond* 

Such  being  the  extraordinary  difficulties  under 
which  the  builders  of  the  new  Merrtmac  labored,  it  is 
surprising  that  their  designs  were  ever  realized.  Work 
on  the  formidable  craft,  however,  was  steadily  pushed  ; 
and  wheiij  toward  the  close  of  1861^  news  came  through 
the  lines  that  an  ironclad  vessel  was  being  built  at  New 
York,  it  stimulated  the  Confederates  to  redoubled  ef* 
forts.  But,  in  spite  of  their  greatest  exertions,  it  was 
not  notil  March,  1862,  that  the  new  Merrimae  ap- 
proached completirm.  She  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Captain  Franklin  Buchanan^  recently  of  the 
United  States  navy,  who  had  a  naval  staff  of  officers, 
many  of  whom  had  been  in  the  old  service.  They 
were  Lieutenants  Catesby  ap  Rogers  Jones,  Charles 
C.  Simms,  Robert  D,  Minor,  Hunter  Davidson,  John 
Taylor  Wood,  John  R.  Eggleston,  Walter  R.  Butt; 
Midshipmen  R.  C.  Foiite,  11.  H.  Marmaduke,  H.  B. 
Littlepage,  W.  J.  Cniig,  J.  C*  Long  and  Thomas  R. 
Rootes ;  Paymaster  James  A.  Semple,  Surgeon  Din- 
widdle B.  Phillips,  Assistant-Surgeon  Algernon  S.  Gar- 
nett,  Captain  of  Marines  Reuben  Thorne,  Engineer 
Henry  A.  Ramsay,  Assistant  Engineers  John  W.  Tynan, 
Loudon  Campbell,  Benjamin  Herring,  Jack  and  Wright ; 
Boatswain  Charles  H.  Hasker,  Gunner  Charles  B.  Oliver, 
Carpenter  Hugh  Lindsay,  Clerk  Arthur  Sinclair,  Jr, ; 
Volunteer- Aids  Lieutenant  Doiij^las  A,  Forrest  and 
Captain  Kevil,  of  the  infantry.  The  MerriTnac^s  crew] 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  was  largely  made  np  of 
volunteers  from  the  army  around  Yorktown,  Richmond 
and  Petersbnrg. 

An  hour  before  noon  on  the  8th  of  March,  1802,  the 
Memmae  cast  loose  from  her  moorings  in  Norfolk  and 
steamed  down  Elizabeth  River.  Up  to  the  last  moment 
she  was  crowded  with  mechanics,  coalers  and  laborers, 
many  of  whom  were  put  ashore  after  the  vessel  was^ 
well  under  way,  and  so  great  had  been  the  confusion 
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and  haste  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  not  a  gun  had 
been  fired.  The  crew  had  not  been  exercised  even  in 
the  ordinary  duties  of  man-of-war-s  men,  the  engines 
had  not  made  a  single  revohition,  the  officers  and  men 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  w^hile  the  ship  itself  was 
a  bold  experiment,  a  complete  revolution  in  naval  war- 
fare, which  had  not  undergone  the  test  of  even  a  trial 
trip.  In  short,  the  people  of  the  Jferrimac  were  about 
to  make  one  of  the  most  hazardous  experiments  in 
naval  warfare.  Captain  Buchanan  for  some  time  had 
been  suffering  from  nervous  prostration,  and  the  doc- 
tors had  pronounced  his  case  hopeless ;  but,  undaunted 
by  the  great  risks  involved,  he  shipped  his  cables  and 
stood  down  the  river,  loudly  cheered  by  Confederate 
soldiers  vrho  lined  the  shores.  From  the  first  it  was 
seen  that  the  engines  were  unsatisfactory,  making  only 
five  knots  at  the  best,  while  the  great  length  of  the 
craft  and  her  twenty-two  feet  draught  made  her  ma- 
ncEUvres  in  the  narrow  channels  exceedingly  difficult 
and  limited. 

In  the  James  River  lay  the  Confederate  12-gun 
steamer  Yorktoion^  Captain  John  R.  Tucker ;  the  2- 
gnn  steamer  Jamestown^  Lieutenant-Commander  Jo- 
seph N.  Barney,  and  the  1-gun  river  tug  Teaser^  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander William  A.  Webb,  ready  to  join 
the  Merrimac  in  the  attack  on  the  National  ships.  The 
Yorkt^wn  (or  Patrick  Henr?/)  was  pai*tially  protected 
by  1-inch  iron  plates,  which  were  secured  abreast  of 
her  boilers,  and,  running  a  few  feet  forward  and  aft  of 
her  machinery,  extended  a  foot  or  two  below  the  water 
line.  Iron  shields  in  the  form  of  a  V  were  also  placed 
on  the  spar  deck  forward  and  aft  of  the  engines,  to 
afford  protection  from  raking  shot.  The  Merrimac 
was  escorted  down  Elizabeth  River  by  the  steamers 
Beaitfort,,  Lieutenant-Commander  William  11,  Parker, 
and  Jtalei'gh,  Lieutenant-Commander  Joseph  W.  Alex- 
ander, mcmnting  one  gun  each.  Leaving  the  Beanfort 
and  the  Raldgh  at  Sewell's  Point,  Captain  Buchanan 
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pushed  boldly  into  the  sniith  channel  alone,  and  headed 
for  Newport  News,  where  lay  the  United  States  50-gun 
frigate  Congress^  Lieutenant  Josej*h  B.  Smith,  and  the 
24-gun  sloop  of  war  Cumherland^  Commander  William 
Radford,  anchored  in  fancied  security  under  the  guns 
of  the  Fedeml  batteries,  w^hich  commanded  all  water 
communications  to  Richmond  by  w^ay  of  James  River. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Southern  cause  that 
these  interruptions  to  their  communications  should  be 
removed.  Farther  down  Hampton  Roads,  oj0f  Fort  Mon- 
roe, were  the  sailing  frigate  St.  Lamrenee^  Captain  Hugh 
Young  Purviance,  and  the  steam  frigates  Roanoke  and 
Mimiesota^  Captain  Gershom  Jaques  Van  Brunt,  the 
last  two  being  sister  ships  of  the  old  Merrtmac. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning,  and  the  gentle 
sea  breeze  scarcely  rippled  the  waters  of  the  Roads. 
The  National  ships,  with  their  towering  masts,  swung 
lazily  at  their  anchors,  their  rigging  strung  with  dry- 
ing clothes.  Barges  and  cutters  rocked  gently  at  the 
booms,  while  officers  and  seamen  walked  quietly  about 
the  decks  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty  or  listlessly 
whiled  away  the  time  in  various  occupations.  On  shore 
the  same  feeling  of  security  and  ease  prevailed,  the 
soldiers  going  thi'ough  their  drills,  their  jjolished  bay- 
onets and  musket  barrels  glistening  in  the  bright  sun- 
light, while  others  were  busy  with  preparations  for  the 
midday  meal.  Everything  betokened  an  entire  absence 
of  fear  or  suspicion  of  danger.  Early  in  March  Com- 
mander William  Smith  had  been  detailed  from  the 
Congress,  and  although  he  had  turned  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  ship  to  his  executive  officer,  Lieutenant 
Joseph  B,  Smith,  he  was  still  aboard  waiting  for  a 
steamer  to  carry  him  North.  Observing  the  Merrimac^ 
he  volunteered  his  services  while  the  frigate  was  in 
danger.  Commander  Radford,  of  the  Cumbe'^Iandi  was 
attending  a  court  of  inquiry  in  the  Roanoke^  some 
miles  down  the  Roads,  leaving  Lieutenant  George 
Upham  Morris  in  charge  of  the  ship.    There  had  been 
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SO  many  rumors  about  the  Merrimac  that  some  of  the 
National  officers  had  become  skeptical  of  her  prowess, 
and  anticipated  little  trouble  from  her. 


At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  8th  the 
people  in  the  Union  ships  noticed  the  smoke  of  two 
steamers  over  the  woodlands  that  concealed  Elizabeth 
River  from  the  Cumberland's  lookout.  Two  hours 
later  a  trailing  line  of  smoke  lying  along  the  course  of 
the  river  indicated  the  approach  of  a  third  steamer,  and 
at  noon  the  three  Confederate  vessels  were  distincjtly 
seen  from  the  decks  of  the  Cumberland  moving  down 
the  river  toward  Sewell's  Point.  The  gunboat  Zouave^ 
lying  alongside  the  Cumberland^  was  ordered  to  run 
down  to  Pig  Point  and  ascertain  who  the  strangers 
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were.  When  the  Zouave  had  proceeded  about  two 
railes  on  her  mission  her  officers  saw  what  looked  to 
them  like  the  roof  of  a  large  barn  belching  forth  smoke 
from  a  chiomey,  and  they  were  somewhat  mystified  as 
to  what  it  could  be.  It  was  decided  finally  that  it  was 
the  Ilerrimac^  and  the  32-pounder  Parrott  gun  of  the 
Zouam  %vas  trained  on  the  stranger  and  six  shot  were 
fired  at  her;  but  tlie  enemy  took  no  notice  of  this,  and 
the  Zouam  was  recalled  to  the  Ciimberland.  A  little 
before  one  o'clock  the  Merrimac  emerged  from  the 
river,  and  came  in  full  view  of  the  National  ships. 

The  i")eacef 111  scene  in  the  Roads  was  speedily  trans- 
formed  into  one  of  hurried  preparation  for  battle.  The 
soldiers  on  land  paused  in  their  several  occupations  to 
gaze  at  the  novel  craft  in  astonishment  and  curiosity 
until  the  sharp  call  to  arms  sent  them  to  their  batteries. 
On  board  the  men-of-war,  the  shrill  piping  of  the  boat- 
swain's whistle  mingling  with  the  rapid  orders  of  oflS- 
cers  indicated  a  scene  of  unwonted  activity.  The  rig- 
gings were  quickly  cleared  of  the  '*wash,"  boats  were 
dropped  astern,  booms  swung  alongside,  decks  cleared 
for  action,  magazines  opened,  extra  sentinels  stationed, 
ammunition  piled  in  symmetricid  rows  on  deck  and 
the  guns  loaded,  while  down  in  the  cockpit  tables  were 
cleared  and  bandages  arranged  in  convenient  reach,  and 
the  surgeons  polished  their  glittering  instruments  and 
awaited  their  duties  in  grim  silence. 

All  this  time  the  Merrimac^  with  her  ports  closed, 
well  in  advance  of  her  escorts,  had  been  steadily  mov- 
ing toward  the  Conffre,S8  and  the  Cumberland,  and  by 
one  o'clock  she  was  within  long  range.  About  this 
time  the  Oumherland  opened  witli  her  heavy  pivot 
guns,  which  were  shortly  followed  by  those  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  shore  batteries,  but  the  huge  projectiles 
glanced  harmlessly  from  the  iron  mail  of  the  leviathan, 
while  on  she  came  in  majestic  silence.  About  half  past 
two  o'clock,  when  within  easy  range,  the  Merrimac 
opened  her  bow  port  and  fired  her  7-inch  rifled  gun, 
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which  was  aimed  by  Lieutenant  Simms.  The  shot 
hulled  the  CujuberlancVs  quarter,  and  killed  or  wound- 
ed most  of  the  crew  of  her  after  pivot  gun.  Both  Na- 
tional ships,  now  only  a  hundred  yards  distant  fi-om  the 
Merrimae^  delivered  full  broadsides  from  their  power- 
ful batteries,  which  would  have  blown  any  wooden  cmft 
out  of  the  water ;  but  the  storm  of  iron  glanced  from 
the  Merrima&s  plating  with  no  more  effect  than  so 
many  pebbles*  Franklin  Buchanan  had  a  brother  in 
the  Congress—VtiymaHteT  McKean  Buchanan— but  this 
did  not  deter  him  from  his  purpose  of  destruction.  He 
returned  the  tire  of  the  National  ships  deliberately  and 
with  deadly  effect  from  his  bow  gun,  and  when  near 
enough  the  four  starboard  ports  of  the  Merriinac  were 
raise<l,  four  black  muzzles  were  run  out,  four  long 
tongues  of  flame  leajit  from  her  side,  and  four  shells 
crashed  into  the  wooden  hull  of  the  CongTess.  Not 
w*aiting  to  repeat  this  terrible  blow,  Buchanan  kept 
steadily  on  under  full  head  of  steam  for  the  helpless 
Cumberland^  with  a  view  of  testing  the  power  of  his 
ram.  The  iron  prow  of  the  Merrimae  struck  the  Oum- 
berland  nearly  at  right  angles  under  the  fore  rigging 
in  the  starboard  fore  channels.  The  shock  was  scarcely 
felt  in  the  ironclad,  but  in  the  Cumberland  it  was  ter- 
rific. The  ship  heeled  over  to  port  and  trembled  as  if 
she  had  struck  a  rock  under  full  sail,  while  the  iron 
prow  of  the  Merrimae  crushed  through  her  side  and 
left  a  yawning  chasm.  In  backing  out  of  the  Cumber- 
Imhd^  the  Merrhnac  left  her  iron  prow  inside  the 
doomed  shij^.  Following  up  the  blow  by  the  discharge 
of  her  bow  gun,  she  backed  clear  of  the  wreck.  In  re- 
8p«)n8e  to  a  demand  for  surrender,  Lieutenant  Morris 
defiantly  answered,  ** Never!  I'll  sink  alongside/'  For 
rhree  quarters  of  an  hour  the  Merrimae  and  her  con- 
sorts concentrated  their  fire  on  the  ^doomed  Cumber- 
landy  and  the  Confederate  gunboats  Torktown^  James- 
town and  Teaser  came  down  from  James  River  and 
joined  in  the  attack. 
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The  National  commanders  now  realized  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  struggle,  but,  witli  that  indomitable 
heroism  which  has  ever  characterized  the  American 
seaman,  they  prepared  to  fight  to  the  last  plank  rather 
than  permit  the  enemy  to  secure  the  ships.  Many  of 
the  men  stripped  to  the  waist,  took  off  their  shoes  and 
hoisted  tank  after  tank  of  cartridges  on  deck  so  that 
the  water  could  not  cut  them  off  from  their  ammuni- 
tion*  The  scene  in  the  Cumherlaud  soon  became  awful. 
One  shellj  bursting  in  the  sick  bay,  killed  or  wounded 
four  men  in  their  cots.  More  than  a  hundred  of  the 
crew  very  soon  were  killed  or  wounded,  the  cockpit 
was  crowded,  the  decks  were  slippery  "with  blood  and 
were  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying,  while  the  inrush- 
ing  waters  and  the  rapid  settling  of  the  ship  too  plainly 
indicated  that  she  would  soon  go  to  the  bottom.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  helpless  wounded  on  the  berth 
deck  from  being  drowned,  they  were  lifted  up  on  racks 
and  mess  chests,  and  as  the  ship  settled  more  and  more 
they  were  removed  from  this  tempomry  refuge  and 
carried  on  deck  and  placed  amidship.  This  was  all 
that  their  shipmates  could  do  for  them,  and  when  the 
ship  finally  went  down  they  perished  in  her.  The  heroic 
commander  of  the  Cumberland  maintained  the  tight 
with  superb  gallantry.  It  was  not  long  t>efore  the  ad- 
vancing water  drove  his  men  from  the  guns  on  the 
lower  deck,  but  they  immediately  manned  the  upper 
batteries  and  renewed  the  unequal  struggle.  The  red 
flag  '*No  quarter  "  was  run  up  at  the  ft^re,  as  it  was  re- 
solved to  sink  with  the  ship  rather  than  let  her  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  possible 
boats  were  lowered  and  made  fast  to  a  line  on  the  shore 
side,  but  the  ship  was  settling  perceptil>ly.  All  this 
time  tlie  guns  of  the  Cumberland  were  trained  and  fired 
at  the  enemy  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  a  man  in  the 
Merrimac  who  ventured  outside  of  the  casemate  was 
cut  in  two.  At  half  past  three  o'clock  the  forward 
magazine  in  the  Cumberland  was  flooded,  and  the 
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water  had  reached  the  gtin  deck  and  was  creeping 
around  the  gun  carriages,  when  five  minutes  later  the 
order  was  given  for  every  one  to  save  himself.  The 
ship  listed  heavily  to  port  and  went  dowTi  amid  a  roar 
of  escaping  air.  The  colors  at  the  gatf  were  dragged 
beneath  the  water  as  the  ship  settled  on  the  bottom, 
but  the  other  ensigns  at  the  mastheads  wem  still  visi- 
ble, reaching  a  few  feet  above  the  water*  '*No  ship,?' 
said  Lieutenant  Wood,  of  the  Merrimac,  '*was  ever 
fought  more  gallantly*" 

After  ramming  the  Cumberland^  the  Merrimae 
stood  up  the  channel  with  a  view  of  turning  round 
and  attacking  the  Congress.  During  the  thirty-five 
minutes  required  fur  turning  she  maintained  a  fii*e  on 
both  ships.  Three  times  she  raked  the  Congress  from 
stem  to  stem  with  7-inch  shell.  Seeing  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  struggle,  and  observing  that  the  ironclad 
was  preparing  to  ram  his  ship,  Lieutenant  Smith 
slipped  Ms  cables,  set  his  fore  topsail  and  jib,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  gunboat  Zouave  ran  ashore  under 
the  National  batteries,  where  the  shoal  water  would 
not  allow  the  Merrimae  to  follow. 

The  Merrimae^  at  3.40  p.  m.,  accompanied  by  her 
consorts,  approached  the  Congress,  After  some  ma- 
ncpuvring  she  secured  a  position  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  yards,  where  she  could  rake  the 
Congress  with  her  entire  broadside,  to  which  the  Con- 
gress could  not  reply  except  with  her  two  stem  chasers. 
The  murderous  shells  tore  through  the  frigate  with 
horrible  effect.  Lieutenant  Smith  was  soon  killed,  but 
still  tlie  heroic  crew  fought  on  against  tremendous  odds, 
while  the  blood  running  out  of  her  scuppers  spattered 
the  decks  of  the  gunboat  Zouare^  which  was  lying 
alongside.  The  gunl>oats  Raleigh  and  Beaufort^  tak- 
ing advantageous  positions,  also  poured  in  a  heavy  fire. 
Bat  in  spite  of  the  fearful  condition  of  the  ship  and 
the  terrible  losses  she  had  sustained,  Lieutenant  Pen- 
dergrast,  upon  whom  the  command  had  devolved,  main- 
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tained  the  uoequal  contest  for  more  than  an  hoar  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Cumberland^  and  did  not  surrender 
until  one  of  his  two  stern  guns  had  been  dismounted 
and  the  muzzle  of  the  other  was  knocked  off.  By  this 
time  fire  had  broken  out  in  several  places  in  the  ship* 
At  4.40  p.  M.  the  Congress  lowered  her  colors  and  dis- 
played a  white  flag,  upon  which  the  gunboats  Beaufort 
and  Raleigh  ran  alongside  to  take  off  her  crew  and  fire 
the  ship. 

Not  understanding  the  situation,  the  shore  batteries 
opened  a  hot  fire  of  cannon  and  small  armsj  which  com- 
pelled the  steamers  to  haul  off  with  only  thirty  prison- 
ers and  the  colors  of  the  Congress.  This  flag  was  rolled 
up  and  taken  to  Richmond,  and  three  days  afterward, 
when  it  was  unrolled  in  the  presence  of  Jefferson  Davis 
and  several  of  his  Cabinet  officers,  it  was  found  to  be 
saturated  with  blood  in  several  places.  It  was  hastily 
rolled  up  and  sent  to  the  Navy  Department,  where  it 
was  probably  destroyed  when  that  building  was  burned 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  Teaser  also  was  driven 
off  in  an  attempt  to  bum  the  Congress,  This  fire  not 
only  killed  Lieutenant  Tayloe  and  wounded  Lieutenant 
Hutter  of  the  Haleigh^  who  were  assisting  the  wound- 
ed out  of  the  frigate,  but  also  injured  some  of  the 
people  in  the  Congress.  The  remainder  of  the  Na- 
tional crew  endeavored  to  escape  to  the  shore  by  swim- 
ming or  in  boats.  Observing  this,  the  enemy  opened 
with  hot  shot,  and  soon  had  the  ship  in  flames,  and 
she  burned  all  that  afternoon  and  far  into  the  night. 
About  this  time  a  rifle  ball  from  the  shore  struck  Bu- 
chanan and  Flag- Lieutenant  Minor,  so  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  Merrimac  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Jones. 
When  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Congress  reached  Washington,  Sunday  morning.  Cap- 
tain Joseph  Smith,  father  of  the  commander  of  the 
Cangressy  w^as  attending  church.  After  the  service 
was  over  Secretary  Welles  informed  him  that  the  Cum- 
herland  had  been  sunk  and  the  Congress  had  surren- 
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dered.     "What!"  exclaimed  the  veteran,  **the  Con- 

ffress  snrrendered  ?    Then  Joe  ia  dead.'*    The  Secretary 

assured  the  veteran  by  saymg  that  the  casualties 

rere  as  yet  unknown,  but  the  heartbroken  comniodore 

"replied  :  '''Oh,  no  ;  you  don't  know  Joe  as  I  do.     He'd 

aever  surrender  his  ship.^'  ' 

While  this  spirited  fight  was  going  on,  the  frigates 
Minnesrda^  Moaiioke  and  St.  Laitrence^  which  had 
been  lying  at  Fort  Monroe,  seven  miles  below,  got  un- 
der sail,  and  with  the  assistance  of  tugboats  set  out 
for  the  scene  of  action.  The  Mmnesota  was  the  first 
to  get  under  way,  and,  running  past  a  brisk  fire  from 
the  battery  at  SewelFs  Point,  hastened  upstream,  but 
w^hen  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  scene  of  action 
she  grounded.  Why  this  ship,  with  one  of  Norfolk's 
best  pilots  in  charge  of  her,  shonkl  have  run  upon  a 
well-known  shoal  at  such  a  critical  moment  may  well 

kateite  suspicion  of  treachery,  and  a  deeper  investiga- 
Ion  reveals  it*     On  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Mallory,  the 
Jonlederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it  is  learned  that 
*  the  pilot  of  the  Minnesota^  although  bound  by  an 
ith  of  fealty  to  the  United  States,  was  also  under 
irom  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy  and  in  the  service 
pay  of  its  Department  of  Marine,  and  the  strand- 
5g  of  that  ship  was  in  obedience  to  instructions  from 
the  office  in  Richmond,  where  information  of  the  dis- 
'  was  received  in  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  after 
occurrence.'-     The  pilot  was  discharged  from  the 
ited  States  service  April  19,  1802,  and  immediately 
on  his  arrival  at  Norfolk  he  was  appointed  second  pilot 
in  the  3ferrimai\    The  Roanoke  and  the  SL  Lawrence 
also  grounded  a  little  above  Fort  Monroe. 

^ving  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Cumber- 
%nd  and  the  Congress^  the  Merrimac^  at  five  o^clock 

'  Joseph  B.  Smith  enteretl  the  tiavv  as  a  tnidshipman  0t'tol>er  10»  1841. 
Diug  through  the  usual  routine  of  a  joarvg  naviil  ofBccr,  ho  becttine  passed 
bipman,  Aii^st  10, 1847;  master,  August  22,  1955;  and  lieutenants 
aber  14,  1855, 
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in  the  afternoon,  turned  her  attention  to  the  stranded 
Mimiesota,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Roanoke.  For- 
tunately, the  water  in  the  north  channel  at  that  time 
was  so  low  thdt  the  mm  was  compelled  to  take  the 
south  channel  and  attack  the  frigates  from  that  quar- 
ter. This  placed  the  middle  ground  between  her  and 
the  ships,  so  that  she  could  not  approach  nearer  than  a 
mile  until  high  tide.  At  this  long  range  the  ironclad 
opened  fire,  but  only  one  shot  struck,  and  that  passed 
through  the  bow*  The  light-draught  consorts  of  the 
Merrimac  took  a  position  at  easy  range,  where  the 
Minnesota  could  laing  but  one  heavy  gun  against 
them,  and  before  they  were  driven  off  they  had  in- 
flicted serious  injury.  One  of  their  heavy  shells 
''passed  through  the  chief  engineer's  stateroom,  cross- 
ing and  tearing  up  the  deck  over  the  cockpit,  and 
striking  the  clamp  and  knee  in  the  carpenter's  state- 
room, where  it  exploded,  carrying  away  the  beam 
clamp  and  knee,  and  completely  demolishing  the  bulk- 
heads, setting  fire  to  them  and  ripping  up  the  deck."  ^ 
Two  shells  passed  through  a  port,  carried  away  the 
planking  and  timbers,  and  splintered  several  beams 
and  casings.  Another  shell  passed  through  the  main- 
mast about  fourteen  feet  above  the  deck,  cut  away  one 
third  of  the  mast,  and  parted  some  of  the  iron  bands. 
Another  shot  passed  through  the  hammock  netting 
abaft  the  main  riggings  striking  the  spar  deck  on  the 
starboard  side,  cutting  through  four  planks,  then,  ric- 
ochetting,  carried  away  the  truck  and  axle  of  a  gun 
carriage  and  injured  the  water-ways. 

For  about  an  hour  and  a  half  this  unequal  combat 
was  kept  up,  the  Jfinnesota  using  her  lU-inch  guns 
against  the  ironclad,  while  her  single  stern  chaser 
played  on  the  mischievous  gunboats.  It  is  doubtfid 
if  Captain  Van  Brunt  could  have  held  out  long  under 
the  dreadful  fire  of  heavy  shells  that  was  steadily  and 


*  Official  report  ol  the  carpenter, 


deliberately  rained  upon  him  at  this  range*  At  6,30 
p,  M,  the  Si.  Lawrence  was  floated  oflf,  and  in  tow  of 
the  tugboat  Cambridge  was  brought  into  range,  but 
while  still  half  a  mile  from  the  combatants  she  again 
grounded.  Her  approach,  however,  relieved  the  J/m- 
nesota  of  the  distressing  fire  of  the  Confederate  gun- 
boats. The  St.  Lawrence  then  discharged  several 
broadsides  at  the  Merrimae^  but  with  no  effect.  In 
return  she  received  a  heavy  shell  that  penetrated  the 
starboard  quarter  about  four  inches  above  the  water 
line,  passed  through  the  pantry  of  the  wardroom  and 
into  the  stateroom  of  the  assistant  surgeon  on  the  port 
side,  completely  demolished  the  bulkhead,  and  then 
struck  a  strong  iron  bar  that  secured  the  bull's-eye  of 
the  port.  It  then  bounded  into  the  wardroom,  where 
it  was  spent.  Fortunately  it  did  not  explode,  and  no 
pei'son  was  injured.  It  was  now  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  was  so  dark  that  the  pilots  refused  to 
keep  the  Merrmao  longer  in  her  present  x>osition,  as 
the  fast  ebbing  tide  threatened  to  leave  her  aground. 
Accordingly,  her  head  was  turned  toward  SewelFs 
Point,  and  shortly  afterward  she  anchored  there  with 
her  consorts  for  the  night,  intending  to  renew  the  work 
of  destruction  on  the  following  morning. 

Thus  ended  the  most  disastrous  day  in  the  career  of 
the  United  States  navy.  Of  her  crew  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  men,  the  Congress  had  one  hundred 
and  thirty  killed  or  drowned,  including  her  commander, 
and  a  large  number  of  wounded,  and  thirty  taken  pris- 
lers.  The  Cumberland,  with  a  crew  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy "Six,  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  killed  or 
^drowned,  and  a  large  number  of  those  who  escaped  to 
^Bbe  shore  were  wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
^Hwo  were  killed  in  the  Merrimac^  and  eight,  including 
^Raptain  Buchanan,  were  wounded.  The  total  loss  of 
I  the  Confederates,  including  the  gunboats,  was  twenty- 
one  killed  or  wounded.  Although  the  Merrimac  had 
been  the  target  for  more  than  one  hundred  heavy  guns, 
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her  casemate  had  not  been  materially  mjiii*ed.  But 
everything  exposed  was  swei^t  away.  Iler  flagstaff  had 
been  repeatedly  shot  away,  and  her  colors  were  several 
times  fastened  to  the  smokestack,  but  only  to  be  car- 
ried away  again.  The  flag  waa  finally  fastened  to  a 
boarding  pike.  Stanchions,  railings,  davits,  steam 
pipes  and  boats  had  been  demolished,  while  two  of  the 
broadside  guns  had  been  disabled  by  having  their  muz- 
zles shot  away.  Further  than  this  she  was  as  danger- 
ous as  ever,  and  only  awaited  the  return  of  daylight 
and  tide  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  wooden 
vessels  in  the  Roads, 

The  disastrous  results  of  this  day's  fight  spread  the 
profoundest  gloom  over  the  Nortli,  and  caused  co] 
sponding  rejoicing  in  the  South.  Extraordinary  mei 
ures  for  protecting  North  era  ports  were  suggested, 
the  appearance  of  the  * '  terrible  monster  *'  was  momen 
tarily  expected  at  all  the  seaports.  Anything  stiTinge 
or  abnormal  pertaining  to  the  sea  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  wildest  exaggeration  among  the  average  landsmen. 
The  3l€7Timac  certainly  was  a  "new  fish"  in  naval 
architecture,  and  she  had  proved  her  terrible  power. 
It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  immediately  follomng  the 
annoimcement  of  the  disaster  of  March  8th  the  wildest 
reports  found  credence.  The  scuttling  of  the  noble 
frigate  St.  Lawreiice^  so  as  to  obstruct  the  channel  of 
the  Potomac,  was  seriously  considered,  while  the  only 
measure  proposed  possessing  the  elements  of  success 
was  considered  a  prodigious  joke :  this  was  stretching 
a  huge  fish  net  across  the  Potomac  so  as  to  entangle 
the  3ferrimac^s  propeller.  The  President  called  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  fear  was  freely 
expressed  that  the  whole  character  of  the  war  was 
changed.  The  proposed  peninsular  campaign  was  ren- 
dered impracticable  if  the  base  of  operations  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  MerrhnaCy  and  the  l>Iockade  of  the  most 
important  Southern  \mrt  would  be  raised.  Nothing 
now,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  could  prevent  the  iron  mon- 
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ster  from  destroying  all  the  ships  in  Hampton  Roads, 
making  her  way  up  the  Potomac,  and  laying  Wash- 
ington in  ashes.  Then,  after  raising  the  blockade  of 
other  Southern  ports,  she  would  turn  northward  and 
lay  the  great  seaports  under  enormous  contribution. 
This  done,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  England  and 
France  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States,  Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  Mer- 
rima&s  people  as  they  rested  that  night  oflE  Sewell's 
Point  and  dreamed  of  easy  victory  on  the  morrow. 
Such  were  the  fears  of  the  loyal  sailors  as  with  dread 
and  agony  they  awaited  the  renewal  of  the  bloody 
scene.  Nothing  but  an  act  of  Providence  could  save 
them.    And  that  act  of  Providence  was  at  hand. 


CHAPTER  V. 


BUILDING  THE   MONITOR. 


On  October  4,  1861,  fonr  months  after  the  raising  of 
the  Merrimae  at  Norfolk,  the  Government  entered 
into  a  contract  with  John  Ericsson,  of  New  York,  for 
the  construction  of  a  war  vessel  of  such  type  as  the 
world  had  never  seen  and  few  had  ever  dreamed  of. 
An  iron-plated  raft  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet 
over  aU,  forty -one  and  a  half  feet  beam  and  eleven  and 
one-third  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  a  revolving  iron  tiiiTet 
containing  two  ll4nch  Dahlgi-en  guns,  were  the  strik- 
ing features  of  this  novel  craft.  As  less  than  two  feet 
of  the  hull  was  to  appear  above  water,  the  target  sur- 
face was  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  and  as  a  further  se- 
cnxity,  this  surface  was  plated  with  five  layers  of  iron, 
each  of  which  was  one  inch  thick,  while  the  deck  was 
protected  by  two  layers  of  half-inch  plates.  The  tur- 
ret, twenty  feet  in  diameter,  inside  measurement,  and 
nine  feet  high,  was  built  of  eight  layers  of  one-inch 
iron  plates;  and  the  roof  was  protected  by  railroad 
iron,  while  the  propeller  and  the  rudder  at  the  stem 
and  the  anchor  at  the  bow  were  protected  by  the  over- 
hang of  the  deck.  The  pilot  house  on  deck  forward 
was  made  of  massive  bars  of  iron,  and  a  movable  iron 
plate,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  covered  the  top  of  it. 

The  idea  of  such  a  war  ship  was  suggested  to  John 
Ericsson  nearly  half  a  century  before,  by  observing 
the  motions  of  the  lumber  rafts  on  the  lakes  in  Sweden. 
He  wrote  to  Gustavus  Vasa  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  under  date  of  October  5,  1875  ;  **  I  found 
that  while  the  raftsman  in  his  elevated  cabin  experi- 
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enced  very  little  motion,  the  seas  breaking  over  his 
nearly  submerged  craft,  these  seas  at  the  same  time 
worked  the  sailing  vessels  nearly  on  their  beam  ends." 
Ericsson's  enmity  for  Russia,  the  old-time  enemy  of 
his  native  land,  seems  to  have  been  the  princii:>al  mo- 
tive in  developing  and  perfecting  this  raft  idea  of  naval 
warfare,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the 
northern  empire  and  the  Franco-Anglican  alliance  he 
sent  the  plan  of  a  monitor,  in  1854,  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  Napoleon  III  was  not  much  impressed 
with  the  scheme,  and  wTote ;  "I  have  found  your  ideas 
very  ingenious  and  worthy  of  the  celebrated  name  of 
their  author,  but  I  think  the  results  to  be  obtained 
would  not  be  proportionate  to  the  expenses  or  to  the 
small  number  of  guns  which  could  be  brought  into 
use.'*  Napoleon  III  prided  himself  upon  his  knowl- 
edge of  artillery ;  but  when  he  saw  how  badly  his 
cruisers  fared  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  how  the  Kussian 
squadron  was  able  to  steam  into  Sinope  and  destroy 
the  Turkish  fleet,  he  was  greatly  chagrined,  and,  says 
William  Conant  Church  :  *'  If  he  did  not  take  Ericsson's 
plan,  he  certainly  adopted  the  suggestion  of  armor  de- 
fense, and  built  five  armor-clads,  England  following  in 
humble  imitation  with  an  equal  number  on  the  same 
general  plan." 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1861,  a  naval  board,  consist- 
ing of  the  veteran  Captains  Joseph  Smith  and  Hhtim 
Paulding  and  Commander  Charles  Henry  Davis,  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining plans  for  ironclad  vessels.  Among  the  hun- 
dreds of  novel  suggestions  laid  before  this  board  was 
the  plan,  in  a  modified  form,  that  Napoleon  III  had 
rejected.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Ericsson 
perfected  a  fi^w  details  of  this  craft  and  forwarded  it 
to  Washington  in  the  care  of  C.  S.  Bnshneil,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  "  I  succeeded  at  length,*'  said  Mr,  Bush- 
neU,  *4n  get  ring  Captains  Smith  and  Paulding  to  prom* 
kd  to  sign  a  report  advising  the  building  of  one  trial 
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battery,  provMed  Captaie  Davis  would  join  with  them. 
On  going  to  him  I  was  infornied  that  I  might  *take  the 
little  thing  home  and  worship  it,  as  it  would  not  be 
idolatry,  because  it  was  in  the  image  of  nothing  in  the 
heaven  above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  w^aters 
under  the  earth.''* 

The  idea  of  a  turret  had  been  suggested  before 
Ericsson's  J/b/i/for.  Theodore  Ruggles  Timby,  in  1841, 
I>lanned  a  system  of  coast  defense  based  upon  the 
idea  of  a  revolving  turret,  either  on  land  or  afloat,  and 
in  1859  Captain  Coles,  of  the  British  navy,  perfected  a 
revolving  cupola  on  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  raft,  but 
it  was  never  properly  tested.  Three  types  of  aimored 
vessels  were  finally  recommended  by  the  naval  board 
for  adoption  —  the  floating  battery  Inmsides,  the 
Galena  and  the  Moniior.  In  recommending  the  last 
type  the  members  of  the  board  exhibited  a  coui'age 
seldom  equaled  in  naval  history.  The  weight  of  x^ro- 
fessional  experience  and  prejudice  was  against  them. 
The  most  advanced  naval  constructors  of  that  day,  the 
French,  had  recently  rejected  the  Ifmiifor,  Ericsson 
himself,  although  one  of  the  most  brilliant  engineers 
of  the  age,  had  been  the  inventor  of  some  notable  fail- 
ures— from  a  practical  jmnt  of  view^  though  all  were 
valuable  to  science.  The  naval  bureaus  for  man}^  years  ' 
had  been  strongly  prejudiced  against  him,  and  had  un- 
justly associated  vnth.  him  the  bursting  of  the  Prlnc€' 
toil's  12-inch  gun,  February  28,  1844,  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Captain 
Beverly  Kennon  and  Colonel  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner's 
Island  fame,  had  been  killed.  It  required  bold  men  to 
advocate  the  Monitor  idea  in  the  face  of  such  circum- 
stances. If  the  craft  was  successful,  the  glory  would 
go  to  the  inventor  ;  if  a  failure,  the  full  w^eight  of  odium 
would  fall  on  the  men  who  recommended  it.  They 
were  responsible  men,  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in 
studying  the  science  of  naval  warfare.  The  hundreds 
of  inventions  brought  before  them  for  consideration 
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were  largely  the  products  of  irresponsible  men,  whose 
only  object  was  that  of  getting  eontmcts  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Joseph  Smith,  Iliram  Paulding  and  Charles 
H.  Davis  wagered  a  lifetime  of  brilliant  service  when 
they  selected  Ericsson's  plan  and  gave  their  signatures 
to  it.  Ericsson  wrote,  ''A  more  prompt  and  spirited 
action  is  probably  not  on  record  in  a  similar  case  than 
that  of  the  Navy  Department  as  regaixls  the  Monitor '^^ ; 
and  Ericssan's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  English 
Admiralty  and  the  French  Depai*tment  of  the  Marine 
eminently  qualified  him  as  a  judge  in  this  particular. 
*'Go  ahead!"  was  the  order  the  inventor  received,  and 
while  the  contract  was  being  drawn  up  at  Washington 
the  keel-plate  of  the  Momtor  was  being  run  through 
the  rolling-mill  in  New  York. 

Some  idea  of  the  great  responsibility  resting  on  the 
nairal  board  in  recommending  Ericsson's  plan  can  be 
gained  by  the  doubts  and  sneers  from  men  high  in  the 
profession.  One  of  the  first  objections  urged  against 
the  Monitor  was  that  the  concussion  of  such  great  guns 
in  the  confined  space  of  the  turret  would  be  greater 
than  the  gunners  could  endure  ;  but  Ericsson's  ex- 
perience in  firing  heavy  guns  from  little  huts  while  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  Swedish  army  had  demonstrated 
that,  if  the  muzzles  protruded  from  the  tuiTet,  the  con- 
cnssion  would  be  inconsidemble.  Naval  experts  be* 
sieged  the  board  with  calculations  showing  that  the 
Monitor  would  not  float  with  the  amount  of  iron  that 
was  to  be  placed  on  her.  Even  the  builders  of  the 
strange  cnift  took  the  precauti<m  of  constructing 
wooden  tanks  to  buoy  up  her  stern  when  she  was 
laanehed,  lest  she  should  plunge  and  stay  under  water. 
*'Evenif  the  ridiculous  structure  does  Hoat/*  said  the 
experts,  '*she  is  top-heavy  and  will  promptly  capsize.'* 
Misgivings  as  to  her  stability,  **on  account  of  the  ab- 
rupt  termination  of  the  iron  raft  to  the  wooden  vessel,'* 
were  even  in  the  minds  of  the  naval  board  after  it  had 
sanctioned  the  building  of  the  craft,  and  it  was  sug- 
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gested  that  the  angles  be  filled  in  with  wood.  **But/* 
added  the  board,  "if  the  whole  thing  is  a  failure  this 

will  be  of  little  consequence.*'  It  was  even  suggested 
that  some  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Monitor  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  "save  her  from  the  possibility  of 
failure*"  It  was  urged  that  in  a  heavy  sea  one  side  of 
the  vessel  would  rise  out  of  the  water,  or  the  sea  recede 
from  ir,  and  the  wooden  hull  underneath  the  iron  raft 
would  strike  the  water  with  such  force  when  it  came 
down  as  to  knock  the  people  on  board  off  their  feet 
Others  were  confident  that  in  heavy  weather  the  over- 
hang at  the  bow  and  stem  would  slap  do\%Ti  on  waves 
with  such  force  as  to  rip  it  oflf  the  hull  below ;  and 
some  were  confident  that  the  iron  plating  would  settle 
the  sides  of  the  wooden  vessel  so  that  her  deck  would 
become  curved  and  finally  break. 

The  best -grounded  objections  to  the  new  craft  wei 
to  the  confined  quarters  of  the  officers  and  crew,  many 
predicting  that  in  heavy  weather  they  would  be  smoth* 
ered  by  possible  defects  in  the  ventilation  or  esc^pinjf 
gas  from  the  engine  fires.  Sailors,  like  other  people, 
object  to  being  buried  before  they  are  dead,  and  the 
quarters  of  the  Monitor  were  unpleasantly  suggestive 
of  Davy  Jones'  locker.  To  be  stowed  away  for  days 
in  an  iron  box  under  water,  with  artificial  light  and 
ventilation,  with  no  place  for  exercise  and  with  little 
chance  for  throwing  off  the  accumulating  smells  of  a 
kitchen,  engine  room,  mess  room  and  sleeping  quarters, 
is  too  much  like  death  to  make  life  worth  living.  It 
is  possible  to  pack  machinery  away  like  this,  and  in 
machinery  Ericsson  had  no  equal;  but  when  he  en- 
deavored to  treat  human  beings  in  the  same  way  he 
met  the  serious  defect  in  his  MonitoT  system.  Ca 
tain  Smith  saw  this,  and  suggested  that  a  tempora 
house  be  built  on  the  deck  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
officers  and  crew.  This  suggestion  was  followed  out  in 
several  instances,  the  Winnehago  at  the  battle  of  Mo- 
bile Bay  having  a  large  wooden  structure  on  her  deck ; 
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ut  lack  of  time  and  the  prospect  of  an  early  battle 
made  it  impracticable  to  carry  it  out  in  the  case  of  the 
Monitor, 

In  the  light  of  the  present  day  these  many  donbts 
and  misgivings  rektive  to  the  Monitor  may  seem  child- 
ish ;  but  at  that  time  the  experiment  had  not  been 

ade,  and  the  criticisms  were  eminently  pertinent  and 
showed  the  intelligence  of  the  critics.  It  is  common 
to  ridicule  the  doubts  and  distrusts  arising  in  the 
minds  of  people  of  past  generations  when  some  new 
invention,  such  as  a  steamboat,  a  railroad  or  an  elec- 
tric machine,  first  came  in  vogue  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  equal  distrust  would  arise  in  the  minds  of  the 
present  generation  should  some  equally  radical  inven- 
tion be  brought  to  our  notice. 

The  keel  of  the  Moiiiior  was  laid  in  the  shipyard 
of  Thomas  F,  Rowland,  Continental  Iron  Works, 
Greenpoint,  Long  Island,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1861. 
In  order  to  test  the  conlidence  of  the  builders  in  the 
new  vessel,  a  clause  in  the  contract  stipulated  that 
"  the  money  was  to  be  refunded  to  the  Government  if 
the  ironclad  proved  to  be  a  failure/'  On  the  30th  of 
January,  1862,  or  in  one  hundred  days,  the  ironclad 
was  launched.  Tliis  was  a  most  extraordinary  feat  in 
naval  construction,  the  building  of  a  war  vessel  in  six 
months  at  that  time  being  considered  almost  an  im- 
possibility. On  the  19th  of  Februaiy  the  new  ironclad 
went  on  her  trial  trip  and  was  handed  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  it  was  not  until  March  4th  that  her  guns 
were  mounted  and  a  board  of  naval  officers  reported 
favorably  upon  her.  At  the  request  of  Ericsson  the 
new  craft  was  called  Monitor,  In  a  letter  to  Mi\  Fox, 
he  said:  ''The  impregnable  and  aggressive  character 
of  this  structure  will  admonish  the  leaders  of  the 
Southern  rebellion  that  the  batteries  on  the  banks  of 
their  rivers  will  no  longer  prevent  the  entrance  of 
Union  forces.    The  ironclad  intruder  will  thus  prove  a 

severe  monitor  to  those  leadei's.     But  there  are  other 
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leaders  who  will  also  be  startled  and  admonished  by 
the  booming  of  the  guns  from  the  impregnable  iron 
turret.  'Downing  Street'  will  hardly  view  with  in- 
difference this  last  *  Yankee  notion,'  this  monitor.  To 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  the  new  craft  will  be  a 
monitor,  suggesting  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  com- 
pleting those  four  steel-clad  ships  at  three  and  a  half 
millions  apiece.  On  these  and  many  sunilar  grounds  I 
propose  to  name  the  new  battery  Monitor  J  ^  It  was 
at  first  intended  that  the  Monitor  should  join  the  ex- 
pedition to  New  Orleans,  and  in  reference  to  this  As- 
sistant-Secretary Fox  wrote  to  Ericsson,  February  6, 
1862,  '*Can  your  monitor  sail  [steam]  for  the  Gulf  oi 
Mexico  by  the  12th  inst.  'I  *'  But  the  report  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Merrlmac^  at  Norfolk,  changed  the  des- 
tination of  the  new  ironclad* 

It  required  no  ordinary  degree  of  coui'age  for  officers 
and  men  to  enlist  in  such  a  novel  ship  of  war  as  this. 
When  Stephen  Decatur,  at  the  head  of  seventy-six 
men,  entered  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  in  1804  in  a  ketch, 
and  destroyed  the  PkUadeljyhia  under  the  guns  of 
Turkish  batteries,  Nelson  pronounced  it  the  most  dar- 
ing act  of  the  age.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Mani- 
tor  were  not  only  entering  a  place  of  equal  danger,  but 
were  navigating  an  entirely  new  machine,  which  at  any 
moment  might  become  more  formidable  and  merciless 
to  them  than  even  the  Confederate  guns.  The  officers 
who  volunteered  for  this  service  were  Lieutenant  John 
Lorimer  Worden,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Dana  Greene, 
Acting- Master  Louis  N*  Stodder,  Acting-Master  John 
J.  N.  Webber,  Acting-Assistant-Surgeon  Daniel  C* 
Logue,  Acting- Assistant-Paymaster  William  F.  Keeler, 
First- Assistant-Engineer  Isaac  Newton,  Second-Assist- 
ant-Engineer Albert  B.  Campbell,  Third- Assistant-En- 
gineer Robinson  W,  Hands,  Fourth- Assistant-Engineer 
Mark  Trueman  Sunstrom,  Captain's-Clerk  D.  Toffey, 
Quartermaster  P.  Williams,  Gunner's-Mate  J,  Crown 
and  Boatswain's-Mate  J,  Stocking.     Lieutenant  Wor- 
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den  left  a  sick  bed  to  take  this  command.  Chief -Engi- 
neer Alban  C.  Stimers  volunteered  to  go  on  board  as  a 
passenger,  and  performed  valuable  service  in  the  ves- 
sel. The  crew  were  volunteers  selected  from  the  frigate 
Sabine  and  the  receiving-ship  North  Carolina. 

There  were  many  points  of  similarity  in  the  Moni- 
tor and  the  old  44-gun  frigate  Constitution.  Both 
were  radical  innovations  in  naval  construction  in  their 
day,  the  mounting  of  24-pounders  in  the  broadside  of 
a  frigate  in  1797  being  almost  as  startling  as  the  huge 
11-inch  guns  in  the  Monitor.  The  Constitution  and 
the  Monitor  caused  marked  changes  in  the  naval  archi- 
tecture of  their  days ;  both  were  superior  to  anything 
afloat.  Old  Ironsides  being  heavier  in  armament  than 
any  frigate  of  her  day,  while  her  speed  enabled  her  to 
outsail  the  line-of-battle  ships.  The  deck  measure- 
ments of  the  Monitor  and  the  Constitution  were  within 
a  few  feet  of  each  other ;  the  latter  mounted  fifty-five 
guns,  with  a  total  shot  weight  of  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds  to  the  broadside,  while  the  former 
mounted  but  two  guns,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds.  The  cost  of  the  Monitor  was  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  and  that  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  three  hundred  and  two  thousand  dollars. 
When  the  Constitution  sailed  from  Boston,  in  1812,  to 
try  a  battle  with  an  English  frigate,  orders  arrived  a 
few  hours  afterward  to  have  her  remain  in  port.  When 
the  Monitor  sailed  to  meet  the  enemy,  in  1862,  orders 
arrived,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  changing 
her  destination. 
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At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  6,  1862, 
the  Mimifoi\  although  designed  for  the  smooth  waters 
of  harbors  and  rivers,  in  tow  of  the  tugboat  Seth  Low^ 
and  escorted  by  the  steamers  Curritiwk  and  Sachem^ 
ventured  into  the  boisterous  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
Scarcely  had  slie  passed  the  Narrows  when  orders  were 
received  to  change  her  destination  to  Washington,  and 
a  tugboat  was  immediately  sent  in  chase  of  the  iron- 
clad, but  in  vain.  Similar  orders  were  then  tele- 
graphed to  Captain  Marston  at  Hampton  Roads. 
When  the  Monitor  passed  Sandy  Hook  there  was  but 
little  wind,  and  on  the  lirst  day  out  she  experienced 
pleasant  weather.  On  tlie  second  day  the  breeze  fresh- 
ened, and  drove  seas  over  her  exposed  decks  in  alarm- 
ing qnantity.  In  spite  of  every  contrivance,  the  berth- 
deck  hatches  leaked  and  the  water  poured  in  like  a 
cascade.  The  waves,  rolling  completely  over  the  pilot 
house,  knocked  the  helmsmen  from  the  wheel,  poni^ed 
into  the  sight-holes  or  sweeping  aft  broke  against  the 
turret,  and  ran  around  the  massive  tower  in  swift 
eddies.  The  turret  did  not  revolve  on  rollers,  but  slid 
on  a  smooth,  bronze  ring  let  into  the  deck.  Before  she 
left  New  York  hemp  rope  had  been  packed  into  the 
crevice  between  the  ring  and  the  base  of  the  turret  to 
keep  out  the  water;  but  in  a  short  time  this  packing 
was  washed  away,  and  the  sea  iK)ured  throngh  the 
opening.  The  people  in  the  Ifonifor  also  neglected  to 
stop  the  hawse  holes,  and  quantities  of  water  entered 
by  that  way,  so  that  before  long  the  vessel  was  in  dan- 
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ger  of  foundering.  The  seas  increased  in  violence  until 
the  gunboats  escorting  her  rolled  so  much  that  it  was 
possible  at  times  to  look  down  their  holds  from  the 
turret  of  the  Monitor.  The  waves  broke  over  the 
smokestack  of  the  ironclad,  which  was  only  six  feet 
high,  and  poured  down  into  the  fires.  The  steam 
pumps  were  started,  but  the  waves  broke  over  the 
blower  pipes,  which  were  only  four  feet  high,  and,  run- 
ning down  in  large  streams,  drenched  the  blower  ma- 
chinery so  that  the  belts  slipped.  Thus  deprived  of 
their  artificial  draft,  the  furnaces  could  not  get  air  for 
combustion,  and  the  engine  room  was  soon  filled  with 
suffocating  gas.  Engineers  Newton  and  Stimers  rushed 
into  the  confined  space  to  check  the  inflowing  water, 
but  were  overcome  with  the  gas,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty they  were  dragged  out,  more  dead  than  alive,  and 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  turret — the  only  place  in  the 
vessel  where  fresh  air  could  be  obtained — and  here 
they  slowly  revived.  Water  continued  to  pour  down 
the  blower  pipes  and  smokestack  and  nearly  extin- 
guished the  fires,  and  filled  the  engine  room  with  such 
quantities  of  gas  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man 
to  remain  there. 

The  fires  soon  got  so  low  that  the  steam  pumps  would 
not  operate.  The  hand  pumps  were  then  manned,  but 
were  found  to  be  useless,  as  they  were  not  of  sufficient 
power  to  force  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  turret,  the 
only  place  through  which  it  would  pass.  Bailing  was 
then  resorted  to,  but  the  buckets  had  to  be  passed 
from  the  hold  through  a  series  of  passages  and  lad- 
ders, so  that  even  if  they  were  not  emptied  by  the 
tossing  and  rolling  of  the  ship  when  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  turret,  the  time  required  rendered  this  a 
vain  endeavor.  From  the  forward  part  of  the  ship 
came  the  most  dismal  and  unearthly  screams  and 
groans,  which  were  caused  by  the  air  in  the  anchor  well. 
''They  resembled,"  said  Lieutenant  Greene,  ''the  death 
groans  of  twenty  men,  and  were  the  most  dismal  and 
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awful  sounds  ever  heard/'  These  discordant  noises 
did  not  tend  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  seamen.  The 
water  continued  to  poor  through  the  hawse  holes, 
hatches,  pilot  house,  smokestack  and  blower  pipes  in 
alarming  quantities.  Destructi(»n  stared  the  heroic 
crew  in  the  face,  and  undoubtedly  the  vessel  would 
have  foundered  in  a  few  hours  had  not  the  wind  to- 
ward evening  died  away  and  the  waves  subsided. 
When  at  last,  in  comparatively  smooth  waters,  the 
engines  were  put  in  motion  and  the  men  took  heart. 
But  toward  midnight  they  again  got  into  a  rough  sea 
and  had  to  fight  the  inrushing  water.  To  add  to  their 
complication  of  the  previous  day,  the  wire  wheel-ropes 
for  steering  the  vessel  came  oflf  the  w^heels,  and  all 
hands  were  occupied  most  of  that  night  in  hauling  on 
ropes  by  hand  and  readjusting  the  steering  gear.  Sat- 
urday morning,  March  8th,  they  again  came  into 
smooth  water.  Although  exhausted  and  dispirited  by 
thirty-six  hours  of  struggle  for  life,  and  sadly  discour- 
aged by  the  many  defects  that  were  developed  in  the 
''  trial  trip-'  of  their  novel  craft,  the  men  immediately 
set  to  work  pumping  out  the  water  and  making  repairs. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  they  were 
passing  Cape  Henry,  the  distant  booming  of  shotted 
guns  was  heard.  It  was  the  3ferrimac  completing  the 
destruction  of  the  OongresSj  and  soon  afterward  the 
pOot  came  aboard  and  told  the  dreadful  story  of  that 
day.  With  quickened  pulse  the  men  of  the  Monitor 
keyed  up  the  turret,  cleared  for  action  and  made  every 
exertion  to  reach  the  scene  of  hostilities,  but  it  was 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  they  arrived  off  Fort 
Monroe,  As  the  night  advanced  the  burning  frigate 
presented  a  magnificent  spectacle.  '^The  moon  in  her 
secomi  quarter  was  just  rising  over  the  waters,  but  her 
silvery  light  was  soon  paled  by  the  contiagration  of  the 
Couffress,  whose  glare  w^as  reflected  in  the  river.  The 
burning  frigate,  four  miles  away,  seemed  much  nearer. 
As  the  flames  crept  up  the  rigging,  every  mast,  spar 
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and  rope  glittered  against  the  dark  sky  witli  dazzling 
lines  of  fire.  The  hull  was  plainly  "visible,  and  upon  its 
black  surface  the  mouth  of  each  portlir»le  seemed  the 
mouth  of  a  fiery  furnace.  For  hours  the  flames  raged 
with  hardly  a  perceptible  change  in  the  wondrous  pic- 
ture. At  irregular  intervals  loaded  guns  and  shells, 
exploding  as  the  fire  reached  them,  shook  tip  a  shower 
of  sparks  and  sent  forth  their  deep  reverberations.  The 
masts  and  rigging  were  still  standing,  apparently  al- 
most intact,  when  at  one  o'clock  in  the  following  morn- 
ing she  blew  up."  '  Lieutenant  Worden  immediately 
reported  to  Captain  Marston,  of  the  Roanoke,  and  the 
latter,  in  view  of  the  disastrous  results  of  that  day,  dis- 
obeyed his  order  to  send  the  Monitor  to  Washington, 
and  directed  her  to  remain  in  the  Roads.  Acting-Mas- 
ter Samuel  Howard  volunteering  as  pilot,  the  MonitoT 
again  got  under  way,  steamed  up  the  channel,  and 
about  midnight  anchored  beside  the  Minnesota^  which 
ship  was  still  fast  aground. 

The  gloom  and  depression  pervading  the  National 
forces  at  Hampton  Roads  on  the  night  of  the  8th  was 
scarcely  disturbed  l>y  the  arrival  of  this  untried  and 
diminutive  stranger,  which  had  barely  escaped  a  pre- 
mature end  in  her  own  element,  and  which  now  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  as  she  lay  in  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  powerful  frigate  she  presumed  to  protect,  Nor 
were  the  men  in  the  Monitor  in  a  condition  to  go 
through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  morrow.  They  were 
completely  exhausted.  Isaac  Newton  was  confined  in 
his  bonk.  He  had  been  under  a  severe  strain  during 
the  trip  from  New  York,  and  he  was  not  expected  to 
be  ready  for  duty  for  at  least  a  week.  During  the  last 
fifty  hours  this  heroic  ship's  company  had  been  bat- 
tling against  the  sea  night  and  day  for  mere  existence, 
and  now,  just  as  they  were  exhausted  to  the  last  de- 
gree, they  were  called  upon  to  face  a  foe  flushed  with 
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Tictory,  whose  vessel  had  safely  passed  the  test  of  one 
hundred  heavy  guns,  and  who  were  resting  in  security 
and  quiet,  dreaming  of  greater  victories  on  the  morrow. 

All  night  long  the  sounds  of  preparation  for  the 
impending  conflict  were  heard  in  the  little  ironclad. 
There  was  no  time  for  rest,  and  as  the  da^Ti  of  Sunday, 
March  9th,  broke  over  the  placid  waters  of  Hampton 
Roads,  they  eagerly  sought  the  first  glimpse  of  their 
confident  antagonists  Gradually  her  dark  outlines  be- 
gan to  assume  shape  through  the  mist  that  shrouded 
the  shores,  and  by  daylight  she  was  in  full  view,  sUent 
and  majestic  in  the  consciousness  of  her  prowess. 
Soon  dense  volumes  of  black  smoke  began  to  curl 
lazily  upward,  indicating  that  she  was  beginning  prepa- 
rations for  the  work  of  destruction.  At  eight  o'clock 
Sunday  morning  the  3ferriMae  slipped  her  moorings, 
and  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Jones  turned  her  head 
toward  the  Minnesota^  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
beginning  on  her.  The  iron  monster  leisurely  steamed 
toward  the  Eip-Raps,  and  while  yet  a  mile  away  fiied 
a  gun,  the  shot  striking  the  Jfinnesota^s  counter. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  3fonitar  to  make  her 
debut  All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  insignificant  craft, 
some  with  hope,  others  with  ctmtempt,  but  all  feeling 
that  on  her  depended  what  little  chance  there  was  for 
escape  from  a  renewal  of  the  horrible  scenes  of  the  day 
before.  It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  astonishment, 
therefore,  that  they  beheld  the  Monitor  swing  from 
her  anchorage  and  boldly  head  for  the  iron  monster. 
From  descriptions  and  plans  that  the  Confederates  had 
received  from  the  North,  they  immediately  recognized 
the  novel  machine  as  the  3fo7iifor.  One  of  the  men  in 
the  Merrimac  wrote:  ''We  soon  descried  a  strange- 
looking  iron  tower  sliding  over  the  waters  toward  us. 
It  had  been  seen  by  the  light  of  the  burning  Con- 
gress the  night  before,  and  it  was  reported  to  us  by 
one  of  the  pilots."  The  presence  of  the  Monitor  caused 
a  change  in  the  Confederate  programme,  which  was,  to 
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destroy  the  Ilmn^sota  first,  and  then  the  Roanolce  and 
the  St,  Lawrence^  after  which  the  way  to  Wasliington 
and  New  York  would  be  open  to  the  all-powerful  J/e?*- 
Ttmnc.  Instead  of  proceeding  directly  for  her  prey, 
therefore,  the  Merrhnac  turned  on  the  little  Monitor^ 
to  settle  immediately  all  questions  as  to  who  should  be 
master  of  the  Roads. 

The  two  strange  vessels,  so  different  both  from  each 
other  and  from  everything  else  afloat,  now  approached 
in  sUence.  The  other  vessels  and  the  shores  of  the 
Roads  were  crowded  with  eager  and  anxions  sjiecta- 
tors.  On  the  one  side  the  Unionists  awaited  the  issue 
with  deepest  anxiety  and  palpitating  hearts,  while  on 
the  other  side  the  Confederates  w^atched  the  approach- 
ing duel  with  confidence  and  expectant  delight.  But 
all  felt  that  the  result  of  the  combat  before  them  would 
tilt  the  scales  of  the  civil  w^ar  heavily  one  way  or  the 
other.  About  this  time  Lieutenant  Worden  took  his 
station  in  the  pilot  house  with  the  pilot  and  quarter- 
master, w^hile  Lieutenant  Greene  and  Chief -Engineer 
Stimers,  with  sixteen  men,  manned  the  guns  in  the 
J  turret  and  the  machinery  for  revolving  it.  Acting- 
faster  Stodder  was  fii-st  stationed  at  the  wheel  for  re- 
"volving  the  turret,  and  when  he  was  disabled  Stimers 
took  his  place,  Acting*Master  Webber  commanded 
the  powder  division  on  the  berth  deck,  while  the  pay- 
master and  the  captain's  clerk  on  the  berth  deck  passed 
lers  from  the  pUot  house.  The  remainder  of  the 
Bw — thirty*six  men — ^were  at  theii*  stations  in  the 
engine  room,  cockpit  and  magazines.  Lieutenant  Butt, 
of  the  Merrimac,  had  been  a  roommate  of  Lieutenant 
Greene  in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

t  About  8.30  A.  M.  the  Merrimac  opened  with  her 
ow  gun,  but  now  she  did  not  have  the  broad  side  of  a 
rigate  to  aim  at  and  her  missile  went  wide  of  the  mark 
Kme  point  in  favor  of  the  Monitor  which  the  specta- 
srs  of  the  duel  were  quick  to  note.  Lieutenant  Wor- 
reserved  his  fire  until  within  short  range,  when  he 
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changed  his  course  so  as  to  run  alongside  of  his  antag- 
onist ;  then  he  stopped  his  engines  and  gave  the  order 
^' Begin  tiring!*'  Immediately  the  port  covers  were 
triced  back,  the  turret  revolved  nntiJ  the  guns  bore, 
and  massive  11-inch  solid  shot  were  hurled  at  the 
Merrimac.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  Merrimac 
brought  her  starboard  broadside  to  bear,  and,  taking 
more  careful  aim,  fired*  lieutenant  Greene  and  his 
men  heard  the  heavy  shot  strike  viciously  on  their  tur- 
ret, and  for  a  moment  they  looked  anxiously  about 
them  to  discover  the  result  of  this  fii'st  test  of  their 
citadel.  It  w^as  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  shot  had  not 
penetrated,  and  as  the  turret  again  revolved  obediently 
to  the  order,  a  look  of  confidence  and  hope  spread  over 
every  countenance  and  the  men  reloaded  Tiith  a  will. 
After  this  first  pass  of  arms  the  ironclads  turned 
and  again  fired,  this  time  even  at  closer  quarters  than 
before.  The  MojiUor  used  solid  shot,  and  fired  about 
once  in  eight  minutes,  while  the  3Ierrimac  fired  shells 
exclusively.  The  broadsides  were  exchanged,  with  no 
effect  on  the  Monitor,  while  her  men,  growing  more 
confident  in  the  protection  of  her  turret,  even  presumed 

to  look  out  of  the 
ports  and  see 
what  effect  their 
shot  had  on  the 
enemy,  No  dam- 
age could  be  dis- 
covered on  the 
sides  of  the  J/er- 
rimac^  but  the 
jy,,  difference  in  the 

superior  weight 
of  11-inch  shot  and  the  lighter  guns  of  the  wooden  fri- 
gates was  realized  by  the  Confederate  crew.  About 
this  time  Acting-Master  Stodder  was  disabled  while 
leaning  against  the  side  of  the  turret  when  it  was 
struck  by  a  shell  from  the  McfTtmac,     The  guns  of 
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the  Merrimac  were  now  fired  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
loaded,  and  the  3fonitor  responded  every  seven  or 
eight  minutes.  In  this  contest  the  latter  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  her  huge  antagonist,  for  her  light  draught 
and  superior  speed  enabled  her  to  raana?uvre  with 
adroitness,  while  her  revolving  turret  brought  her  guns 
into  range  whenever  they  were  loaded*  The  3Ierrlmac^ 
of  course,  could  not  fire  until  her  guns  bore,  and  on  ac- 
count of  her  great  draught  she  was  confined  to  the  narrow 
channel,  while  the  loss  of  her  smokestack  on  the  day 
before  caused  her  fires  to  run  so  low  that  Chief- Engi- 
neer Ramsay  reported  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  keep  up  any  steam  at  all.  This  enabled  the  little 
Monitor  to  counterbalance  the  superior  number  of  the 
enemy's  giins  by  keeping  out  of  range.  At  one  time 
she  secured  a  position  from  which  she  poured  in  her 
heavy  shot,  while  the  Merrimac  for  several  minutes 
oonld  not  bring  a  gun  to  bear. 

After  firing  broadside  after  broadside  with  no  ap- 
parent eflFect  upon  his  antagonist,  Lieutenant  Worden 
Bought  for  some  vulnerable  place  where  he  could  ram 
the  Merrimac^  and  Lieutenant  Jones,  of  the  Merrimac^ 
saya,  *'This  manoeuvring  caused  us  great  anxiety."  At 
length  a  dash  was  made  at  the  3ferrimac\s  stern,  in  the 
hope  of  disabling  the  rudder  or  the  propeller.  The 
blow  was  well  aimed,  but  missed  its  mark  by  three 
feet,  so  that  the  Monitor  grazed  along  the  Ilerrima&s 
quarter,  and  at  this  instant  Lieutenant  Greene  dis- 
cliarged  both  his  guns  at  the  same  time.  The  solid  11- 
inch  shot  struck  close  together  halfway  up  the  case- 
mate and  cnished  in  the  iron  plates  two  or  three  inches. 
The  concussion  was  terrific,  knocking  over  the  crew  of 
the  after  guns  in  the  Merrimac  and  causing  many  of 
her  men  to  bleed  at  the  nose  and  ears.  Another  shot 
planted  in  the  same  place  would  have  penetrated  ;  but 
this  could  not  easily  be  done,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
difficulties  under  which  the  people  in  the  turret  labored 
and  tlie  want  of  practice  in  working  the  machinery 
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that  revolved  it.     Lieuteiiant  Jones  says:  *^  We  won- 
dered how  proper  aim  could  be  taken  in  the  very  short 

time  the  guns  were  in  sight." 

The  only  view  the  men  in  the  turret  had  of  the  out- 
side world  was  over  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  which 
cleared  the  ports  by  only  a  few  inches.  When  the 
guns  were  run  in  after  each  discharge  the  heavy  iron 
stoppers  covered  the  ports,  leaving  the  gunners  to- 
tally at  loss  as  to  what  was  going  on  outside  until  the 
guns  w^ere  again  ran  out.  As  the  turret  began  to  re- 
volve agniUj  they  had  to  watch  through  their  narrow 
strip  of  light  until  the  Merrimac  was  swung  into  their 
line  of  vision.  It  was  only  with  gi^eat  difficulty  that 
the  enormous  mass  of  iron  composing  the  turret  could 
be  started  on  its  revt>hition.  The  machinery  and  the 
tun^et  itself  had  become  rusty  on  the  passage  from 
New  York,  so  that  when  once  started  it  was  even  more 
difficult  to  stoj>  it  at  the  desired  point.  Consequentlr 
the  men  in  the  turret  were  obliged  to  tire  **  on  the  fly/^ 
or  while  the  turret  w^as  revolving,  lest  they  should  be 
carried  past  the  range  before  the  engine  could  bring 
them  to  a  standstill. 

Another  great  embarrassment  under  which  the  gun- 
ners labored  was  that  of  distinguishing  the  bow  fro: 
the  stem  and  the  starboard  from  the  port  side  when' 
inclosed  in  their  dark  tower^  White  marks  had  been 
made  on  the  stationary  deck  inside  the  turret,  which 
was  next  to  the  revolving  deck  on  which  they  stood  ; 
but  soon  their  confined  space  in  the  turret  was  filled 
with  burnt  gunpowder  and  smoke,  which  blackened  the 
faces  of  the  men  and  their  clothing,  and  everything  in 
the  place  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  eoot,  which 
completely  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  distinguishing 
white  marks,  leaving  the  men  ignorant  as  to  which  di- 
rectiiju  the  bow,  stem,  starboard  or  port  side  was  in. 
Furthermore,  the  rotaxy  motion  of  the  turret  made 
them  dizzy  and  confused  their  vision.  The  question 
w^as  constantly  passed  to  the  pilot  house,  '^Howdoedl 
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the  MerriTnac  bear? "  The  answer  would  be,  "  On  the 
starboard  beam  "or  "  On  the  port  quainter,"  as  the  case 
might  be ;  but  the  men  in  the  turret  were  at  loss  to 
know  in  which  direction  the  starboard  or  port  side 
lay.  Consequently,  when  the  guns  were  ready  to  be 
fired  the  port  covers  were  hauled  back  and  the  turret 
set  in  motion,  while  the  gunners,  without  the  least 
idea  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  their  foe,  closely  watched 
their  narrow  strip  of  horizon  until  the  frowning 
sides  of  the  Merrimac  swept  into  view,  when  they 
fired. 

This  complication  of  difficulties  led  to  the  danger  of 
firing  into  their  own  pilot  house.  Soon  after  the  action 
began  both  vessels  were  involved  in  volumes  of  smoke, 
which  frequently  enveloped  them  so  as  to  render  their 
outlines  exceedingly  indistinct,  if  not  entirely  con- 
cealed. This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  Monitors 
turret  was  filled  with  smoke,  might  easily  induce  an 
excited  gunner,  already  confused  by  the  whirligig  mo- 
tion of  the  turret,  and  fully  convinced  that  he  must  fire 
on  the  fly,  to  pull  the  lanyard  as  the  beclouded  out- 
lines of  the  pilot  house  came  into  view.  The  speaking- 
tube  that  connected  the  pilot  house  with  the  turret  was 
broken  early  in  the  action,  so  that  all  orders  had  to  be 
transmitted  verbally.  This  led  to  much  delay  in  exe- 
cuting orders,  and  also  caused  errors,  as  the  messenger 
intrusted  to  this  duty  was  a  landsman  and  frequently 
confused  the  technical  terms  he  conveyed.  Another 
great  object  constantly  held  in  view  by  the  sorely  em- 
barrassed men  in  the  turret  was  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  landing  a  shell  within  it.  Such  a  disaster  would 
be  irreparable,  as  there  were  not  enough  men  in  the 
vessel  to  form  a  relief  crew,  even  if  the  turret  and 
guns  were  not  disabled  by  such  an  explosion.  The 
effect  of  heavy  shot  striking  the  turret  was  not  serious 
unless  men  happened  to  be  standing  near  the  iron 
where  the  shot  struck.  Three  men  were  knocked  down 
in  this  way,  including  Chief -Engineer  S  timers,  who  was 
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not  seriously  hurt.  The  other  two  men  were  carried 
below  and  recovered  before  tlie  battle  was  over- 
Despairing  of  injuring  the  IfonMor^  Lieutenant 
Jones  made  for  the  Minnesota^  but  in  so  doing  he  ran 
his  vessel  aground.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  got 
her  afloat  again.  As  the  Merrimao  approached  the 
Minnesota  the  latter  delivered  full  broadsides,  but 
with  no  effect,  although  fifty  solid  shot  were  fii-ed.  The 
enemy  resjjonded  with  shells  from  his  bow"  gun,  one  of 
which  exploded  amidships  on  the  berth  deck,  and  tore 
four  rooms  into  one  and  started  a  fire.  The  second 
shell  exploded  the  boiler  of  the  steamer  Bragon  that 
was  lying  alongside  the  frigate*  By  the  time  the  Mer- 
rimac  fired  her  third  sliell  at  the  Afinnesota  the  Mon- 
itor was  again  in  range,  and  the  duel  betw^een  the  iron- 
clads w^as  renewed.  After  hurling  broadside  after 
broadside  at  the  Monitor  with  no  effect,  the  Merrimao 
determined  to  try  her  ram,  manceuvring  some  time  for 
a  position,  and  an  opportunity  at  last  presented  itself. 
On  went  the  ironclad  at  full  speed,  but  her  vigilant 
foe  eluded  the  shock,  so  that  only  a  slanting  blow  was 
given. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  Merrimae  wrote:  "'Nearly 
two  hours  passed,  and  many  a  shot  and  shell  were  ex- 
changed at  close  quarters,  with  no  perceptible  damage 
to  either  side.  The  Merrimae  is  discouragingly  cum- 
brous and  unwieldy.  To  wind  her  for  each  broadside 
fifteen  minutes  are  lost,  whOe  during  all  this  time  the 
Monitor  is  whirling  around  and  about  like  a  top,  and 
the  easy  working  of  her  turret  and  her  precise  and 
rapid  movements  elicit  the  wondering  admimtion  of 
all.  She  is  evidently  invulnerable  to  our  shell.  Our 
next  movement  is  to  run  her  down.  We  ram  her  with 
all  our  force.  But  she  is  so  flat  and  broad  that  she 
merely  slides  away  from  under  our  hull,  as  a  floating 
door  would  slip  away  from  under  the  cutwater  of  a 
barge.  All  that  we  could  do  was  to  push  her.  Lieu- 
tenant Jones  now  determined  to  board  her,  to  choke 
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her  turret  in  some  way,  and  lash  her  to  the  Merrimac. 
The  blood  is  rushing  through  our  veins,  the  shrill 
pipe  and  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  boatswain,  '  Boarders 
away  1 '  are  heard,  but  lo,  our  enemy  has  hauled  oflf 
into  shoal  water,  where  she  is  safe  from  our  ship  as  if 
she  was  on  the  topmost  peak  of  Blue  Ridge."  "Her 
bow  passed  over  our  deck,"  wrote  Chief -Engineer  Al- 
bans C.  Stimers,  who  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Monitor^ 
to  Ericsson,  *'and  our  sharp  upper  edge  rail  cut 
through  the  light  iron  shoe  upon  her  stem,  and  well 
into  her  oak."  At  the  instant  of  the  collision  lieuten- 
ant Greene  planted  an  11 -inch  shot  on  the  Merrima&s 
forward  casemate,  which  crushed  in  the  iron  and  shat- 
tered the  wooden  backing,  but  did  no  further  damage. 
Had  the  gun  been  charged  with  fifty  pounds  of  pow- 
der, the  shot  would  have  penetrated  ;  but  peremptory 
orders  had  been  issued  by  the  department  to  use  only 
fifteen  pounds  in  the  charge,  as  the  guns  were  new  and 
were  of  extraordinarily  large  caliber  for  those  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  Merrimac  used  solid  shot, 
the  effect  of  her  blows  on  the  Monitor  would  have  been 
far  more  serious. 

After  two  hours  of  incessant  action  the  ammunition 
in  the  Monitofs  tun^et  began  to  fail,  upon  which  Lieu- 
tenant Worden  hauled  oflf  to  replenish  his  stock.  This 
could  be  done  only  when  the  scuttle  in  the  revolving 
deck  of  the  turret  was  exactly  over  a  corresponding 
opening  in  the  stationary  deck  immediately  below  it, 
which  compelled  Lieutenant  Worden  to  retire  from 
the  action  until  ponderous  shot  were  hoisted  from  the 
hold  into  the  turret.  This  was  the  movement  that  led 
the  Merrimads  people  to  believe  that  their  antagonist 
was  retreating.  In  this  short  lull  Lieutenant  Worden 
passed  through  the  portholes  of  the  turret  to  the  deck, 
so  as  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  situation. 

In  fifteen  minutes  the  Monitor  was  again  ready  for 
the  struggle  and  gallantly  bore  down  on  her  huge  an- 
tagonist, and  the  enemy,  despairing  of  making  any  im- 
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pression  on  the  turret^  now  concentrated  their  fire  on 
the  pilot  house.  About  11*30  a.  m.,  while  Lieutenant 
Worden  was  watching  the  enemy  through  a  sight-hole 
in  the  pilot  house,  a  shell  struck  on  the  outside  not 
more  than  fifteen  inches  from  him  and  exploded,  filling 
his  face  aud  eyes  with  powder.  For  a  moment  it  was 
thought  that  the  pilot  house  was  demolished,  and  Lieu- 
tenant W<  irden  gave  the  order  to  sheer  oS,  at  the  same 
time  sending  for  Lieutenant  Greene,  The  latter  officer 
hastened  forward  and  found  his  commander  leaning 
against  the  ladder  that  led  to  the  pihit  house*  As  the 
dim  yellow  light  of  the  ship's  lantern  fell  ujjon  Lieuten- 
ant Worden  he  presented  a  ghastly  sight.  Blood  seemed 
to  be  oozing  from  every  pore  in  his  face,  while  with 
closed  eyes  he  helplessly  clung  to  the  ladder  for  sup- 
port. Lieutenant  Oreene  assisted  him  to  a  sofa  in  his 
cabin,  whf  re  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Logue  ;  but  even 
there  the  heroic  man  could  not  forget  the  great  strug* 
gle  that  was  going  on  above  him,  and  constantly  in- 
quired about  the  progress  of  the  battle,  apparently  for- 
getful of  the  intense  pain  caused  by  his  wound.  When 
told  that  the  3/mneMjfa  had  been  saved,  he  said,  i 
''  Then  I  can  die  happy.''  JH 

The  command  of  the  Monitor  now  devolved  upon  "^^ 
Lieutenant  Greene,  who  hastened  to  the  pilot  house 
and  once  more  gave  his  attention  to  the  foe.  On  ex- 
amination, it  was  found  that  only  the  hea\^  iron  plate 
liad  been  fractured,  while  the  steering  gear  remained 
intact.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  however,  the 
Momior  had  been  drifting  aimlessly  about,  but  at  noi»n 
she  was  again  headed  for  the  enemy.  Lieutenant 
Jones,  of  the  Merrimac.  observing  the  Monitor  run- 
ning to  shoal  water  where  he  could  not  follow  her,  de- 
termined to  return  to  Norfolk.  The  Manitor  filled  two 
or  three  shot  at  her  retiring  foe,  indicating  her  will- 
ingness tx>  continue  the  light,  but  the  Merrmac  held 
on  her  course  up  Elizabeth  River,  and  the  MonitoT 
returned  to  her  station  by  the  side  of  the  Minnesota^ 
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whicli  vessel  was  still  hard  aground.  So  little  hope  of 
the  successful  repulse  of  the  Merrimac  had  been  en- 
tertained by  the  officei^s  of  the  Minnesota^  that  when 
Lieutenant  Greene  came  aboard  he  found  every  prepa- 
ration had  been  made  to  abandon  and  fire  the  sliip. 

In  this  fight  between  the  ironckids  the  Mmiltor  was 
struck  nine  times  on  her  turret,  twice  on  the  pilot 
house,  three  times  on  the  deck  and  eight  times  on  her 
side.  The  deepest  indentaHon  was  made  by  a  shot  that 
entered  four  inches  into  the  iron  on  her  side.  One 
shell  crushed  in  the  turret  two  inches.  The  Monitor 
fired  forty-one  shot.  Ninety-seven  indentations  of  shot 
^ere  found  on  the  3ferTi7Tiac\s  armor,  twenty  of  which 
ere  from  the  U-inch  guns  of  the  Monitor,  None  of 
her  lower  layers  of  iron  plates  were  broken,  but  six  of 
the  top  layers  were  smashed  by  the  Monitofs  shot. 

After  her  action  with  the  Monitor  the  Merrimac 
withdrew  to  Norfolk  and  was  placed  in  dry  dock  for 
repairs.     She  was  then  supplied  with  a  new  steel  ram^ 
wTought-iron  shutters  were  fitted  to  her  ports,  the  hull 
for  a  distance  of  four  feet  below  the  casemate  was  cov* 
ered   with  two-inch  plates,  and  her  rifled  guns  were 
supplied  with  steel  pointed  solid  shot.     These  changes 
increased  her  draught  to  twenty-three  feet  and  reduced 
her  speed  to  four  knots.     On  the  11  th  of  April  she 
I     again  steamed  down   Elizabeth  river  in  command  of 
^■Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall,  with  the  expectation  of 
^Ht&eeting  the  Monitor^  which  at  that  time  was  anchored 
pH>elow  Port   Monroe  with   the  other  National  vessels. 
But  the  Monitor  remained  strictly  on  the  defensive,  as 
he  was  the  only  effective  ironclad  ship  in  the  posses- 
ion of  the  Government  in  any  way  capable  of  meeting 
e  Merrimac.    For  much  the  same  reason  Coramo- 
Tattnall  was  not  permitted  to  run  past  Ff>rt  Mon- 
foe  and  attack  the  Monitor^  as  the  loss  of  the  Merrimac 
would  expose  the  more  important  operations  of  the 
Confederate  forces  on  land. 

At  this  time  the  National  naval  force  in  Ilampton 
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Roads,  in  anticipation  of  another  attack  from  the  Mer- 
rimae^  had  been  increased  to  about  twenty-five  war 
vessels  of  all  classes.  The  vital  point  to  be  gained  by 
the  Government  at  this  time  was  to  prevent  the  Mer- 
Timac  from  becoming  mistress  of  these  waters,  and  to 
attain  this  object  every  minor  consideration  was  sacri- 
ficed. In  the  Union  fleet  was  the  swift  river  boat  Bal- 
timorej  which  drew  only  six  inches  forward,  and  it 
was  proposed  tx3  drive  her  bow  upon  the  submerged 
deck  of  the  Merrimae  and  thus  hold  the  ironclad  steady 
while  the  other  vessels  took  turns  in  ramming  her. 
The  vessels  were  anchored  in  two  columns,  one  headed 
by  the  Minnesota  and  the  other  by  the  Vanderbilt, 
and  all  were  held  in  readiness  for  immediate  action. 
Of  such  great  importance  was  the  possession  of  llarai)- 
ton  Roads  to  the  National  cause  that  the  MonUor  was 
held  in  reserve,  to  be  called  into  action  only  when  the 
fleet  of  twenty-five  vessels  failed  to  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  the  Merrimae. 

Observing  three  merchantmen  anchored  above  Fort^ 
Monroe,  the  Jamestown  made  a  gallant  dash  at  them, 
and  in  spite  of  the  heavy  fire  from  the  land  batteries 
carried  them  off  in  triumph,  amid  cheers  from  the  crew 
of  the  British  corvette  Rinaldo,  Two  of  the  prizes  were 
brigs  laden  with  supplies  for  McClellan's  army*  At 
another  time  the  Merrimae  again  dropi>ed  down  the 
Roads  and  exchanged  a  few  shot  with  Fort  Monroe, 
in  hope  of  induciug  the  Monitor  to  give  battle.  On 
this  occasion  Commodore  Tattnall  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  his  four  gunboats  to  surround  the  Monitor^ 
board  her  with  overwhelming  numbers,  cover  her  gun 
ports  and  pilot  house  with  tarpaulins,  wedge  the  turret 
so  it  could  not  be  used,  and  throw  hand  grenades  into 
the  turret  and  down  the  smokestack.  The  people  in 
the  Monitor  were  prepared  for  such  an  emergency,  but 
they  were  still  compelled  by  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensive. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  action  be- 
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tween  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac^  if  not  a  victory 
for  the  latter,  was  at  least  a  drawn  battle.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  such  a  conclosion  could  be  ar- 
rived at*  On  the  morning  of  March  9th  the  Jferrimac 
came  out  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the 
remaining  ships  in  Hampton  Roads,  knowing  at  that 
time  that  the  Monitor  had  arrived,  for,  says  a  South- 
ern account,  on  the  evening  of  March  8th  "one  of  the 
pilots  chanced,  about  11  p.  m.,  to  be  looking  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Congress^  when  there  passed  a  strange- 
looking  craft,  brought  out  in  bold  relief  by  the  brilliant 
light  of  the  burning  ship,  which  he  at  once  proclaimed 
to  be  the  Ericsson  [Monitor].  We  were  therefore  not 
Burprised  in  the  morning  to  see  the  Monitor  at  anchor 
Ti^ar  t\m  Minnesota.'''^  This  shows  that  theJIerrimae^ 
on  the  morning  of  March  9th,  assumed  the  offensive, 
knowing  that  the  3Ionttor  was  among  the  National 
sh^ps.  It  is  also  shown  by  Southern  records  that  on 
that  memorable  day  the  Jfonitor  at  no  time  assumed 
any  but  a  defensive  position.  The  Monitor  entered 
Hampton  Roads  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  National  shij)S*  On  the  even- 
ing of  March  9th  the  Jferrirnae  retired  from  Hampton 
Roads  without  having  accomplished  her  object,  but  the 
Moniior  ha^  accomplished  hers.  On  the  morning  of 
March  9th  the  Merrimnc  was  master  of  the  situation  in 
Hampton  Roads,  but  in  the  evening  of  that  day  the 
Moniior  was.  If  the  argnment  that  becaiise  the  Moni- 
tor did  not  capture  her  antagonist  she  did  not  win  a 
complete  victory  is  held  good,  tlien  General  Jackson 
did  not  mn  the  battle  of  New  Or! pans,  because  the 
British  army  was  not  captured ;  Wellington  did  not 
win  at  Waterloo,  because  Napoleon's  army  was  allowed 
to  escape  ;  and  a  long  list  of  celebrated  naval  victories 
w^ere  not  victories  because  the  bulk  of  the  defeated 
squadron  escaped.  After  the  battle  the  Monitor  was 
ordered  to  protect  the  National  ships  at  Hampton 
Roads  but  attempt  nothing  further*     This  she  did  in 
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the  most  effectual  manner.    More  than  one  battle  has 

been  won  by  masterly  inactivity,  and  the  destroction 
of  the  Merrimae  a  few  weeks  later  was  directly  due  to 
the  prolonged  presence  of  the  Monitor  in  the  Roads 
acting  strictly  on  the  defensive. 

The  subsequent  careers  of  these  celebrated  ironclads 
were  short  and  tragic.  In  the  following  May  Norfolk 
was  abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  and  on  the  10th 
of  that  month  the  Merrimae  was  set  on  fire  and  on  the 
following  morning  she  blew  up.  Five  days  later  the 
crews  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimae  again  met  in 
battle,  the  latter  being  on  shore.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Merrimae  her  men  were  ordered  to  assist  in  the 
defenses  of  Richmond,  and  with  great  efforts  they 
erected  a  battery  of  three  32-pounders  and  two  64- 
pounders  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  on  May  15th  the  iron- 
clad Galena  (Commander  John  Rodgers),  the  Monitor^ 
the  Pc^rt  Royal  and  the  Naugatuck  came  up  the  river 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  this  battery  and  opened 
fire.  Owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  bluffs  on  which 
the  Confederate  batteries  were  placed,  the  fire  from  the 
gunboats  was  not  so  effective,  but  two  guns  of  the  bat- 
tery were  dismounted,  and  several  Confederates  were 
killed  or  wounded.  After  a  battle  of  four  hours  the 
vessels  retired.  The  Galena  in  this  affijir  had  thir- 
teen killed  and  eleven  wounded,  the  Port  Royal  one 
wounded,  and  the  Naugatuek  two  wounded ;  total, 
thirt-een  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  A  sheet -iron 
breastwork  about  four  feet  high  had  been  placed  on  the 
Monitofs  turret  as  a  protecticm  against  sharpshooters. 

On  the  29th  of  December  the  Monitor^  Commander 
John  P.  Bankhead,  in  company  with  the  steamer 
Rhode  Island^  Captain  Stephen  Decatur  Trenchard, 
sailed  for  Beaufort,  N,  C.  A  few  miles  south  of  Cai)e 
Hatteras,  on  the  30th  of  December,  the  vessels  encoua- 
tered  a  heavy  gale,  and  toward  midnight  the  Monitor 
foundered,  sixteen  men  out  of  her  complement  of  sixty* 
five  going  down  with  her* 
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The  MissisBippi  River  has  been  called  the  **  Back- 
bone of  the  Rebellion."    From  the  outbreak  the  Con- 
federate  leaders  realized  its  importance  in  extending 
their    territory  westward^   and    the    more    ambitions 
looked  to  an  ultimate  formation,  with  the  West  India 
slands  and  Mexico,  of  one  great  slave  empire.     Pos- 
session of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  from  Smith- 
land  to  New  Orleans  gave  them  the  control  of  the  Red, 
Arkansas,  White,  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  while 
the  conquest  of  the  enormous  basin  drained  by  their 
confluents  they  hoped  would  follow  in  the  course  of 
time.    It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggemte  the  important 
I     part  that  the  Mississippi  River  played  in  this  great 
^Mtniggle.     In  New  Orleans,  the  center  of  the  mightiest 
^Kiver  system  in  the  world,  the  Confedemcy  possessed  a 
^considerable  plant  for  building  ironclads,  casting  great 
l^guns  and  making  small  arms,  and  there  skilled  me* 
chanics  were  in  sympathy  with  the  cause.     From  the 
fertile  State  of  Texas — which,  being  remote  from  the 
^^eat  of  war,  escaped  its  ravages— immense  supplies  of 
^K»eef  were  driven  across  the  Mississippi  to  the  Confed- 
^Brate  army,  long  after  the  seaboard  States  bad  been 
^exhausted.     At  New  Orleans  enormous  quantities  of 
^_Cotton^  collected  from  hundreds  of  miles  around  and 
^ft^laced  on  swift  vessels,  eluded   the  vigilance  of  the 
^Klockaders,  and  on  returning  supplied  the  secession- 
^^sts  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 

No  one  was  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  this 
stream  than  the  Confederate  leaders  themselves.    From 
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the  beginning  their  most  skillful  engineers  were  en- 
paged  in  fortifying  its  l>anks  from  Colunibns  to  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  A  large  portion  of  the  money 
and  the  strength  of  the  Sonth  was  massed  along  this 
river,  presenting  a  frowning  gantlet  through  which,  it  ^J 
was  confidently  asserted,  "no  cmft  afloat  could  pass,"  ^M 
Every  strategic  point  was  crowned  with  bristling  bat-  ^ 
teries,  and  the  most  difficult  bends  were  obstructed 
until  one  formidable  line  of  fortifications  guarded  the 
river  for  a  thousimd  miles.  Beginning  at  the  north, 
the  Confederates  erected  strong  batteries  at  Columbus, 
Island  No.  10,  Fort  Pillow,  Vicksburg  {which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  citadel  of  their  river  system  of  fortifica- 
tions), Grand  Gulf,  Port  Hudson,  Baton  Rouge  and 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip;  so  thatj  should  they 
lose  either  end  of  the  line,  their  troops  need  only  to 
fall  back  on  the  next  post,  gradually  concentrating 
their  forces  with  each  defeat,  until  their  entire  strength 
massed  at  Vicksbnrg  might  well  defy  the  armies  of  the 
North,  The  northernmost  line  of  defense  began  at  Co- 
lumbus, and  extended  eastward  by  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers, 
through  Bowling  Green  to  Mill  Spring. 

The  first  measure  taken  by  the  Government  for  the 
repossession  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  construction  of 
a  squadron  of  gunboats  suitable  for  river  navigation 
and  operations  against  heavy  land  batteries.  No  naval 
station,  dockyard  or  arsenal  had  been  estiiblished  on 
the  Mississippi  or  its  tributaries,  as  an  enemy  had 
not  been  expected  in  that  quarter,  so  tbat  the  great 
undertaking  of  building  a  flotilla  of  war  vessels  had  to 
begin  with  constructing  the  plant  for  such  work.  This 
task  was  at  first  assumed  by  the  War  Department, 
as  it  was  thought  that  the  fortifications  on  the  Missis- 
sippi would  be  attacked  jmncipally  by  land  forces  and 
only  a  few  transports  would  be  required.  In  the  spring 
of  1861  James  Buf^hanan  Eads  and  Commander  John 
Rodgers  went  to  Cairo  and  began  the  work  of  creating 
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an  inland  navy.  In  May,  Commander  Rodgers  went  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  purchased  the  side-wheel  steamers 
Conestoga^  A.  O,  Tyler  and  Lexington,  Their  boilers 
and  ateam  pipes  were  low^ered  into  the  hold  and  were 
partially  protected  by  coal  bunkers,  Tvhile  oak  bul- 
warks five  inches  thick,  and  pierced  for  guns,  shielded 
the  crew  from  musketry.  The  Conestoga  was  armed 
with  four  smooth-bore  B2*pnunders,  the  Tyler^  renamed 
Taylor^  with  six  8-ineh  shell  guns  and  three  rifled  30- 
pounders,  while  the  Lexington  mounted  four  84nch 
smnotli-bore  guns,  one  32-ponnder  and  two  rifled  30- 
pounders.  On  the  12th  of  August  these  improvised 
war  vessels  were  taken  Ui  Cairo.  In  the  earlier  opera- 
tions these  gunboats  did  nr>t  carry  rifled  guns,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Belmont  they  did  not  have  stern  guns. 

In  the  mean  time  the  War  Department  advertised 
for  seven  flat-bottomed  vessels,  capable  of  mounting 
thirteen  heavy  guns  each,  and  drawing  not  more  than 
six  feet  of  water.  They  were  to  be  about  six  hundred 
tons  burden,  fitted  with  high -pressure  engines,  capable 
of  steaming  nine  miles  an  hour,  to  be  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  long  and  fifty-one  and  a  half  feet  wide. 
Their  wooden  hulls  had  sides  iuclined  inward  from  the 
water's  edge  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees.  As 
these  vessels  wei-e  expected  to  fight  liows  on,  the  for- 
ward casemate  was  built  with  twenty-four  inches  of 
solid  oak,  covered  witli  two  and  a  half  inches  of  iron. 
The  same  thickness  of  inm  was  laid  abreast  of  the 
>>oilers  and  engines,  but  without  the  wood  backing, 
which  left  tl»e  stern  and  the  sides,  forward  and  abaft 
of  the  machiuery,  vulnerable.     The  conical  pilot  house 

as  built  with  heavy  oak  and  plated  on  the  forw^ard 
sifle  with  two  and  a  half  inches  of  iron,  and  on  the 
after  side  with  one  and  a  half  inches  of  iron-.  The 
armaments  of  these  gunboats  were  made  np  of  such 
cannon  as  cf)uld  be  picked  up  at  the  mf>ment.  Thirty- 
five  old-fashioned  42-pounders  supplied  by  tlie  army 

ere  rifled,  which  weakened  them,  as  they  were  not  re- 
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enforced  by  steel  bands.     They  were  always  regarded 
as  dangerous,  and  several  of  them  burst. 

These  vessels  were  to  be  propelled  by  a  wheel  in 
the  middle,  sixty  feet  forward  of  the  stem,  covered  by 
the  casemate.  This  left  a  chasm  in  the  stem  of  the 
same  width  as  the  paddle  wheel,  eighteen  feet>  This 
chasm  in  the  hull  of  the  vessel  was  planked  over  and 
was  called  the  fantaiL  These  vessels  mounting  thirteen 
guns  (generally  three  Bdnch  shell  guns,  six  32-pounders 
and  four  rifled  42-pounder8),  were  named  the  De  Kalb 
{SI,  Lou/s\  the  Caronddet^  the  Cincinnati,  the  Louis- 
mile^  the  3found  City,  the  Cairo  and  the  Pittsburgh. 
They  were  bnilfc  by  Mr.  Eads.  They  were  begun  in 
August,  1861,  and  by  working  day  and  night  and  seven 
days  in  tlie  week  they  w^ere  launched  and  ready  for 
their  armaments  and  crews  within  one  hundred  days. 

Before  the  completion  of  these  ironclads  Mr.  Eads. 
converted  the  snag  boat  Benton^  of  about  one  thousand 
tons  burden^  into  a  formidable  gunboat  She  was  con- 
structed on  two  hulls,  twenty  feet  apart,  which  were 
braced  together  with  heavy  timbers,  the  space  between 
the  two  hulls  being  planked  so  that  there  was  a  contin- 
uous flat  bottom.  The  upper  side  was  decked  over  in 
the  same  manner,  and  by  extending  the  outer  sides  of 
the  two  hulls  until  they  joined  each  other  forward 
and  aft  the  twin  boats  became  one  wide  substantial 
hulL  The  false  bottom  of  the  Bentoiir  was  carried 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  stern,  where  it  was  brought  up 
to  the  deck  so  as  to  leave  a  space  open  for  a  wheel, 
which  wa.s  turned  by  the  original  engine  of  the  snag 
boat.  Thus  altered,  the  Bentofi  was  two  hundred  and 
two  feet  long  and  had  seventy-two  feet  beam.  A  case-  ] 
mate  covered  w4th  iron  p>lates  was  built  on  her  deck, 
slanting  inwai^d  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty-five  degrees, 
and  this  casemate  was  carried  up  so  as  to  cover  the 
wheel.  On  the  bow^  the  casemate  was  plated  with  three 
and  a  half  inches  of  iron  backed  by  thirty  inches  of 
oak,  w^hile  the  wdieelhouse  and  stern  wei^  covered  with 
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two  and  a  lialf  inches  of  iron  and  twelve  inches  of 
oak.  The  rest  of  the  casemate  was  covered  vrith  |4nch 
iron.  Thus  completed,  the  Benton  drew  nine  feet  of 
water  and  made  about  five  miles  an  hour.  She  was 
armed  with  hvo  9-inch  shell  guns,  four  rifled  49-ponnd- 
ers,  two  rifled  50-pounders  and  eight  smooth-l>ore  32- 
pounders.  Another  vessel,  the  Essex^  named  after  the 
Essex  of  the  War  of  1812^  and  commanded  bj"  William 
David  Porter,  a  son  of  Captain  David  Porter,  was 
armed  with  one  104neh,  three  94nch,  one  32-pounder 
and  two  rifled  50  pounders.  Besides  these  vessels 
—  .  there  were  thirty-eight  mortar  boats  or  nifts,  each 
H^mounting  cme  13- inch  mortar.  Commander  Porter  had 
f  two  sons  in  the  Confedei^te  service, 
f  The  diflBculty  of  manning  these  vessels  was  even 

[  greater  than  that  of  building  them.  Their  crevvsj  as 
^K^nally  brought  together,  consisted  of  landsmen,  steam- 
^Hboat  hands,  soldiers  and  seamen.  Five  hundred  sail- 
j^P'Ors  arrived  from  the  Atlantic  States  in  November,  1861, 
and  on  the  23d  of  Deceml>er  eleven  hundred  troops 
were  ordered  for  the  service  from  Washington.  The 
mixed  character  of  these  crews  gave  rise  to  many  diffi- 
culties,  Major-General  Halleck  insisting  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  regiments  from  which  the  troops  came 
should  accompany  the  men  and  owe  no  obedience  to 
naval  officers  except  to  a  commander  of  the  gunboat. 
This  necessarily  caused  confusion  and  prevented  a 
^_^ large  number  of  troops  from  serving.  On  the  30th  of 
^■LAugust,  1861,  Captain  Andrew  Hull  Poote  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Western  flotilla.  Arriving 
at  Cairo  on  the  12th  of  September,  he  found  his  move- 
ments greatly  embanussed  by  '*want  of  funds  and  ma- 
t^erial  f<ir  naval  purptKses^"  At  the  time  of  his  arrival 
he  had  only  the  rank  corresponding  to  cokmel,  and  he 
very  properly  complained  that  "every  brigadier  could 
interfere  mth  him."  Even  when  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  fljig  officer,  November  13,  18G2,  which 
gave  Iiim  the  relative  rank  of  majur-general,  the  naval 
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officers  under  him  were  constuTitly  liable  to  be  harassed 
by  conflictiDg  orders  from  any  superior  army  officer^ 
under  whom  they  might  be  serving.  With  this  emi- 
nently improper  complication  of  anthority  the  early 
operations  of  the  Western  flotilla  were  carried  on,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  both  the  navy  and  the 
army  officers  that  they  got  along  as  harmoniously  as 
they  did.  It  was  not  until  July,  18(3:i,  that  the  fleet 
was  tmnsferred  to  the  Navy  Department.  There  is 
another  class  of  men  who  served  in  these  gunboats  who 
should  be  honoral^ly  mentioned — the  pilots.  These 
men,  although  denied  all  the  professional  advantages 
of  officers,  and  cut  oflf  from  all  hope  of  regular  promo- 
tion, served,  as  a  rule,  loyally  and  with  conspicuous 
gallantry  all  through  the  naval  operations  on  the 
Western  rivers.  It  called  for  unusual  bravery  to  act 
as  a  pilot  in  this  service,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
the  pilot  house  w^ould  be  the  first  and  last  target  of  the 
enemy,  for,  the  pilot  killed  or  disabled,  the  gunboat 
was  practical Ij^  thrown  out  of  action.  The  pilot  house 
might  well  be  called  the  slaughter  pen,  for  in  the  ac* 
tion  at  Fort  Henry  two  pilots  were  killed — ^Marshall 
H,  Ford  and  James  McBride  ;  in  the  Fort  Donelson 
affair  two  more  were  killed— Frank  Riley  and  William 
Hinton~and  others  were  wounded,  two  of  the  gun- 
boats dropping  out  of  acti(m  largely  for  this  reason. 
Another  pilot  was  killed  just  above  Fort  Donelson, 
while  the  number  of  officers  who  w^ere  killed  or  wound- 
ed in  their  pilot  houses  shows  that  it  was  pre-eminently 
a  post  of  danger. 

The  neutral  attitude  assumed  by  Kentucky  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  at  first  made  both  sides  reluctant 
to  invade  her  territory ;  but  early  in  September  the 
Confederates  occupied  Columbus  and  Hickman,  upon 
which  General  Grant  seized  Paducah  and  Smithland, 
In  September,  Grant,  wdio  was  in  command  of  the 
troops  in  CairOj  determined  to  march  against  Norfolk, 
eight  or  nine  miles  below,  where  a  considerable  body 
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of  Confederates  had  assembled.  Accordinglj^  on  the 
10th  of  September  the  gunboats  LexingtoUy  Com- 
mander Roger  N.  Stemhel,  and  Conestoga,  Lieutenant 
S.  Ledyard  Phelps,  dropped  down  the  river  so  as  to 
support  the  troops.  A  few  miles  down  the  Lexington 
w^as  fired  upon  by  a  battery  of  sixteen  field  pieces, 
supported  by  a  body  of  cavalry  that  assisted  in  mov- 
ing the  artillery  from  place  to  place  along  the  river 
bank.  But  the  Confederate  guns  w^ere  too  light  to 
effect  much  damage,  and  shells  from  the  gnnboats, 
bursting  among  the  horsemen,  scattered  them. 

The  Lexington  pursued  and  drove  them  under  the 
guns  of  their  fortifications  at  Columbua  On  the  same 
afternoon  the  Confederate  gunboat  TanJcee  came  up 
tlie  river  and  opened  lire  at  long  range  on  the  Con- 
estoga  and  the  Lexington,  The  first  shot  from  the 
Conestoga\s  heavy  gun  compelled  the  Yankee  to  re- 
treat, and  when  she  was  about  two  miles  distant  an 
8-inch  shell  from  the  Lexington  exploded  on  her  ^^tar- 
board  wheelhouse,  w^hich  so  injured  her  that  only  one 
engine  could  be  used  in  reaching  Columbus.  As  the 
National  gunboats  were  retiring  frcjm  this  skirmish  one 
man  was  severely  wounded  by  fire  from  an  ambush. 
On  the  24th  of  September  the  Lexington  moved  up  the 
Ohio  River,  where  she  was  joined  a  few  days  hiter  by 
the  Conestoga^  and  visited  several  points  on  the  Cum- 
berland, Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  The 
appearance  of  these  gunboats  did  much  toward  keep- 
ing alive  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  National  cause. 
On  the  28th  of  October  the  Conestoga  broke  up  a  Con- 
federate camp  on  the  Cumlierland,  inflicting  a  loss  of 
several  killed  and  wounded.  Although  these  opera- 
tions were  not  important,  yet  they  proved  to  be  excel- 
lent practice  for  the  green  crews,  and  accustomed  them 
to  the  strange  craft  they  were  manning. 

Early  in  November  Grant  advanced  upon  Belmont 
for  the  purpose  of  destrojing  a  Confederate  camp,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  sending  troops  into  Mis- 
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fioiiri  to  interfere  with  an  expedition  that  had  been  sent 
into  that  State  for  the  purpose  of  driving  General  M, 
Jeff.  Thompson  out  of  it.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening 
of  November  6thj  the  Tyler ^  Commander  Henry  WaJke, 
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and  the  Lexington^  Commander  Stembel,  dropped  down 
the  river  to  convoy  a  half  dozen  transports,  and  en- 
gaged the  batteries  at  Columbus  with  a  view  of  divert* 
ing  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  real  point  of  attack. 
Moving  in  a  circle  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  estab- 
lishing the  range,  these  gunboatSj  on  November  7th, 
opened  fire  ;  but  as  they  were  not  capable  of  engaging 
the  formidable  batteries  at  close  quarters,  they  soon 
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drew  out  of  range.  They  returned,  however,  several 
times  during  the  day  and  opened  a  spirited  fire.  In 
the  last  attack  a  shot  passed  obliquely  through  the 
Tyler^s  side,  deck  and  scaotling,  killed  one  man  and 
wounded  two  others.  Finding  that  the  firing  in  the 
direction  of  Belmont  Imd  ceased,  the  gunboat  dis- 
charged a  few  more  broadsides  and  then  returned  to 
the  landing  where  the  transports  were  anchored.  The 
troops  under  General  Grant,  having  accomplished  their 
purpose,  were  returning,  and  soon  appeared  at  the  land- 
ing, pursued  by  a  superior  force  of  Confederates,  As 
the  Southeraers  eagerly  i)ressed  forward  in  anticipation 
of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Isational  troops  before 
they  could  embark  in  their  transports,  the  gunboats 
opened  with  shell  and  grape. 

An  eyewitness  says:  *^The  enemy  planted  their 
fresh  artillery,  supported  by  infantry,  in  a  cornfield 
just  above  our  transports  with  the  intention  of  sinking 
them  when  we  started  up  the  river,  and  of  bagging 
the  entire  army ;  but  thanks  to  the  gunboats  Tyler  and 
Lexington  and  their  experienced  gunners,  they  saved 
us  from  a  territUe  doom.  They  took  up  a  position  be- 
tween us  and  the  enemy  and  opened  their  guns  upon 
them,  letting  slip  a  whole  broadside  at  once.  This 
movement  was  jierformed  so  quickly  that  the  Con- 
federates could  not  fire  on  us.  Their  guns  were  si- 
lenced as  soon  as  they  opened,  or  probably  were  dis* 
mounted.  The  first  shot  from  the  gunboats  made  a 
j)erfect  lane  through  the  enemy's  ranks.''  The  Con- 
federates endeavored  to  reply  v^ith  musketry,  but  with- 
out effect,  and  the  fire  from  the  gunboats  soon  put 
them  to  flight.  As  the  National  vessels  were  returning 
to  Cairo  Commander  Walke  learned  that  some  of  our 
trmyps  had  been  left  behind.  He  promptly  put  down 
the  river  and  met  straggling  groups  of  soldiers  who 
were  directed  to  go  on  board  the  transports.  Satisfied 
that  all  had  been  rescued,  Walke  rejoined  the  vessels 
op  the  river. 
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On  the  11th  of  January,  1862,  Commander  Porter, 
of  the  £!ssex^  was  informed  that  seven  Confederate 
steamers,  having  in  tow  a  fioatiog  battery,  were  mov- 
ing up  the  river  from  Columbus,  Immediately  signal* 
ing  Lientenant  Leonard  Paulding,  of  the  De  Kalb^ 
Commander  Porter  stood  down  the  river.  A  heavy  fog 
obstructed  the  view  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
mist  rolled  aside  and  revealed  a  large  vessel  at  the 
head  of  a  bend,  in  company  with  two  steamers.  The 
National  gunboats  immediately  bore  down  to  close. 
When  at  longe  range  the  enemy  opened  with  a  heavy 
shell  gnn,  and  the  missile  struck  a  sandbar  and  rieo- 
chetted  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Essex^  when 
it  exploded.  The  Essex  did  not  immediately  reply,  but 
moved  steadily  downstream  until  at  long  range,  when 
the  De  /rc/?/>  discharged  a  rifled  gnu,  immediately  after 
wiiich  the  Essex  opened,  and  for  twenty  minutes  an 
animated  lire  was  maintained  on  both  sides.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  enemy  retired,  rounding  to  once 
in  a  while  to  fire  a  broadside.  The  Essex  and  the  De 
K(db  kept  up  a  running  fight  until  the  chase,  in  a  crip- 
pled eouditiou,  ran  under  the  cover  of  the  battery 
above  Colnmbus. 

The  first  of  the  three  strongholds  that  constituted 
the  Confederate  northern  line  of  defense  in  the  West 
was  Fort  Henry,  on  Tennessee  River.  This  was  an 
earthwork  with  five  bastions  on  low  ground  at  a  bend 
in  the  river,  mounting  cme  10-inch  cohimbiad,  one  6- 
inch  rifled  gun,  two  42-pounders^  eight  32-pounder8, 
five  18-pounders  and  four  12-pounders.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  the  Fourth  and  Seventh  Mississippi,  the 
First  Kentucky,  one  Louisiana  regiment,  and  a  cavalry 
company  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Lloyd  Tilghman.  The  plan  of  attack  was  to  send  fif- 
teen regiments  of  infantry,  with  several  batteries  of 
artillery  and  a  body  of  horse,  to  make  a  reconnoissance 
toward  Columbus,  with  a  view  of  deceiving  the  enemy 
as  to  the  real  point  of  attack.    At  the  same  time  Brig- 
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adier-General  C.  F.  Smith,  witli  six  thousand  men,  was 
to  march  overland  to  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  but 
on  reaching  Paducah  they  were  to  return,  so  as  to  lead 
the  enemy  to  believe  that  the  expedition  on  Fort  Henry 
had  been  abandoned. 

On  the  morning  (jf  February  2,  1802,  the  naval  part 
of  the  expedition,  under  command  of  Captain  Foote, 
left  Cairo,  and  in  the  evening  it  reached  the  month  of 
Tennessee  River,  This  force  consisted  of  the  Cinein- 
iiati  (flagship),  Commander  Stembel ;  the  Essex.,  Com- 
mander Porter ;  the  Carondelet^  Commander  Walke  ; 
the  De  Kalb^  Lieutenant  Paulding  ;  and  the  wooden 
gunboats  Conestogay  Lieutenant  Phelps ;  Lexington^ 
Lieutenant  James  W.  Shirk  ;  and  Tgler^  Lieutenant 
William  Gwin,  These  vessels  w^hen  approaching  the 
fort  were  ordered  to  keep  in  constant  motion  by  steam- 
ing ahead  or  dropping  back  with  the  currentj  so  as 
to  destroy  the  enenjy- s  range,  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing their  heavily  protected  bows  toward  the  fort. 
On  the  4th  of  February  the  squadron  anchored  six 
miles  below  Fort  Henry,  where  the  troops  were  landed 
and  stationed  at  several  points,  so  as  to  prevent  re- 
enforcements  from  reaching  the  garrison  and  cut  off 
all  avenues  of  escape  in  case  the  fort  surrendered.  On 
the  5th  of  March  General  Grant  and  his  staff  went 
aboard  the  Essex  and  ran  cluse  up  to  the  forts  to  recon- 
noiter.  While  they  were  thus  engaged  the  enemy 
opened  fire  and  sent  a  shot  through  the  officers*  quar- 
ters and  into  the  steerage,  upon  which  the  Essex  drew 
out  of  range  and  returned  to  her  anchorage. 

Heavy  rains  had  raised  the  river  to  an  nnusnal 
height,  and  had  so  accelerated  the  current  that  at  times 
it  required  a  full  head  of  steam  and  both  anchors  to 
keep  some  of  the  ironclads  in  place.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  logs  and  trees  also  came  down  the  river,  keep- 
ing the  officers  and  men  at  work  day  and  night  to  dis- 
encumber their  vessels.  Althongh  this  unlooked-for 
difficulty  exhausted  the  crews  before  the  attack  was 
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begun,  yet  it  proved  a  most  fortunate  occurrence,  inas- 
much as  the  torpedoes  that  the  enemy  had  thickly 
planted  in  the  river  were  dragged  from  their  moorings 
and  carried  harmlessly  away.  At  10.20  a.  m.  on  the 
6th  of  February  signal  was  made  for  the  gunboats  to 
clear  for  action,  and  half  an  hour  later  they  g<:>t  under 
way  and  steamed  up  the  river,  the  four  ironclads  lead- 
ing the  way,  the  Carondelet  and  the  De  Kalb^  lashed 
together,  on  the  left  wing,  as  the  sti^eam  was  narrow 
at  this  point,  whOe  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Essex  were 
on  the  right,  thus  presenting  an  ironclad  battery  c>£ 
twelve  guns  toward  the  enemy*  The  three  wooden 
gunboats  followed  about  a  mile  astern.  At  11.30  a.  m. 
the  ironclads,  rounding  a  bend  in  the  stream,  suddenly 
came  Jn  full  view  of  the  fort,  and  an  hour  later,  while 
at  a  distance  of  seventeen  hundred  yards,  the  Olnein' 
nati  fired  the  first  shot  as  the  signal  for  the  battle  to 
open.  This  promptly  drew  the  enemy's  fire,  and  their 
rilled  shells  were  soon  heard  on  all  sides.  The  iron- 
clads steadily  pushed  up  the  stream  until  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  fort,  where  they  main- 
tained a  well-contested  action.  At  first  the  Confeder- 
ates fired  with  greater  precision  than  the  gunboats,  as 
they  had  long  since  obtained  the  exact  range  of  the 
position  that  any  vessel  must  take  in  approaching  ;  but 
as  the  National  gunboats  drew  nearer  their  fire  became 
effective  and  the  walls  of  the  fort  mpidly  crumbled 
before  the  blows  of  solid  shot  and  exploding  shell. 
The  Confederate  gunners  were  much  exposed  in  their 
open  earthwork,  while  their  opponents  were  partially 
protected  by  casemates. 

A  little  before  one  o'clock  a  shot  penetrated  the 
JSssex^s  armor  just  above  a  porthole  on  the  port  side, 
killing  Acting* Master^ s-Mate  S.  B.  Brittan,  Jr.,  and 
pierced  the  middle  boiler.  Instantly  the  forward  gun- 
room was  tilled  with  scalding  steam,  which  caused  fear- 
ful havoc.  Those  who  could  rushed  aft,  others  leaped* 
into  the  river  through  the  ports,  while  Commande 
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Porter  himself  barely  escaped  with  his  life  tliroiigh  a 
port  on  the  starboard  side.     He  was  badly  wounded, 
and  was  rescued  from  the  river  by  a  seaman  named 
John  Walker,     Twenty-eight  men  were  scalded,  and 
many  of  them   died.     The  shellman  of  gun   No.   2, 
James  Coffey,  was  found  on  his  knees  in  the  act  of 
taking  a  shell  from  the  box.     While  be  was  in  this 
position  the  scalding  steam  bad  struck  him  full  in  the 
face,  killing  him  instantly.     The  two  pilots  were  found 
dead  in  the  pilot  house,  one  of  them,  Marshall  Ford, 
with  his  left  hand  holding  a  spoke  of  the  wheel  and  his 
right  hand  grasping  the  signal-bell  rope.     Thus  crip- 
pled, the  £!ssex  drifted  out  of  action,  but  the  remaining 
ironclads  maintained  the  battle  with  unflinching  zeal 
and  made  encouraging  progress,  for  two  of  the  enemy's 
guns  were  disabled,  one  by  bursting  and  the  10-inch  co- 
lumbiad  by  having  it8  priming-wire  jammed  in  the  vent. 
*'  Precisely  forty  minutes  past  one '  the  enemy,  after 
a  most  determined  resistance,  surrendered,  and  stiortly 
afterward  the  fort  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of 
|Beamen  under  Commander  Walke.     While  the  Essex 
'wa3  drifting  helplessly  out  of  action  the  news  of  the 
surrender  reached  her,  and  a  seaman  named  Jasper  T. 
Breas,  who  was  badly  scalded,  sprang  to  his  feet  ex- 
datming,  *  Surrender  I     I  must  see  that  with  my  own 
&yes  before  I  die/    Before  any  one  could  interfere  he 
clambered  up  two  short  flights  of  stairs  to  the  spar 
^deck,  shouted  ^ Glory  to  God!'  and  sank  exhausted, 
le  died  that  night/' 
In  this  sharp  action  the  De  Kalh  was  struck  seven 
[times,  but  none  of  her  people  were  hurt.     Thirty-one 
rshot  struck  the  Cincinnati,  and  one,  passing  through 
a  paddle  wheel,  killed  one  man  and  wounded  several 
uothers.     Two   of  her  guns  were  disabled,   while  her 
^fimokestack,  after  cabin  and  boats  were  riddled  through 
and  through.    The  Caronddet  fired  one  hundred  and 
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seven  shot  and  shell.  She  was  struck  thirty  timeSj 
eight  shot  taking  effect  within  two  feet  of  the  bow 
ports  on  a  direct  line  with  the  boiler  ;  but  none  of  her 
men  were  injured.  The  Ms  sex  fired  in  all  seventy-two 
shot  fi'om  her  two  9-inch  guns.  Her  total  loss  was 
thirty  two  killed,  wounded  or  missing.  The  wooden 
gunboats,  lieing  less  formidalde  to  the  Confederates,  es- 
caped with  little  notice.  Aside  from  the  men  who  were 
injured  by  scalding,  the  squadron  had  two  men  killed 
and  nine  wounded*  The  enemy-s  loss  is  placed  at  five 
killed,  eleven  wounded  and  five  missing.  Seventy- 
eight  prisoners  were  taken^  while  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison,  numbering  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  men,  escaped  to  Fort  Donelsou. 

Immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  the  fort  the 
gunboats  Conestoga^  Tyler  and  Lexington  hastened  up 
the  river  in  pursuit  of  several  steamers  which  were  seen 
getting  under  way.  Toward  evening  they  reached  a 
railroad  bridge  twenty-live  miles  up  the  river,  and  the 
enemy,  after  passing  it,  had  jammed  the  machinery  for 
hoisting  the  draw  so  that  it  could  not  be  readily  raised. 
Obsemng  the  escaping  vessels  on  the  other  side,  and 
believinf^  them  to  be  laden  with  troops  and  valuable 
stores,  Lieutenant  Phelps  ordered  some  men  ashore, 
and  after  an  hour  of  hard  work  they  managed  to  force 
the  dmw.  The  Tyler  was  then  left  to  destroy  the  rail- 
road, while  the  OoneMoga  and  the  Lexington  resumed 
the  pursuit,  and  with  such  success  that  toward  mid- 
night two  of  the  chase  were  blown  up  by  their  own 
men.  So  great  was  the  force  of  the  explosion  that, 
although  the  National  gunboats  were  half  a  mile  away, 
much  of  their  glass  work  was  broken  in,  the  doors 
were  started  and  the  light  upper  deck  lifteil.  On  the 
evening  of  the  next  day  (February  7th)  the  gunboats 
reached  Cerro  Grordo,  where  they  captured  the  large 
steamer  Eastport^  w^hich  w*as  being  plated  with  iron. 

The  Tyler  was  left  to  guard  the  Eastport  and  take 
aboard  large  quantities  of  lumber,  while  the  Lexington 
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and  the  Conestoga  continued  up  the  river.  At  Chicka- 
saw two  steamers  were  captured,  one  laden  with  iron. 
Pushing  on  to  Muscle  Shoals,  the  gunboats  captured 
three  steamers  that  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy, 
and  a  portion  of  their  cargo  and  military  stores  was 
saved.  Returning  down  the  river,  a  detachment  of 
men  was  landed  to  destroy  the  baggage  and  stores  of  a 
Confederate  camp  that  had  been  hastily  abandoned. 
The  gunboats  returned  to  Cairo  with  the  Eastport  and 
one  steamer  on  the  11th.  The  Eastport  was  built  on  a 
beautiful  model  and  had  great  speed.  Her  hull  was 
sheathed  with  oak,  and  bulwarks  of  oak  increased  her 
strength.  When  she  was  taken  into  the  National  serv- 
ice her  boilers  were  lowered  into  the  hold.  In  the  Red 
River  expedition,  two  years  later,  she  was  partially  de- 
stroyed by  a  torpedo,  and,  finding  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  save  her,  Phelps,  then  lieutenant  commander, 
blew  her  up. 

The  next  attack  on  the  Confederate  northerly  line 
of  defense  was  directed  against  Port  Donelson.  This 
work  was  built  on  a  bold  bluff  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  Cumberland  River,  on  the  west 
side,  about  twelve  miles  from  Port  Henry.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  fifteen  thousand  troops  under  Brigadier- 
Generals  Gideon  Johnson  Pillow  and  Simon  Bolivar 
Buckner.  The  defenses  of  the  place  were  divided  into 
three  batteries,  the  first  mounting  nine  32-pounder8 
and  one  10-inch  columbiad,  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  water's  edge ;  another,  armed  with  one  columbiad, 
rifled  as  a  32-pounder,  and  two  32-pound  carronades, 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  river ;  while  a  third  battery, 
mounting  three  or  four  heavy  guns,  crowned  the  bluff. 
On  the  12  th  of  February  the  Carondelet^  Commander 
Walke,  towed  by  the  transport  Alps^  arrived  a  few 
miles  below  this  formidable  work,  and,  casting  off 
boldly,  steamed  toward  the  Confederates  to  engage 
them  single-handed ;  but  everything  about  the  fort 
was  quiet ;  not  a  gunner  was  to  be  seen.     At  12.50  the 
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Carondelet  announced  her  presence  by  the  discharge  of 
her  three  bow  shell  guns  ;  but  even  this  failed  to  draw 
a  response,  and  after  ten  shells  had  been  dropped  in 
and  around  the  silent  batteries  Commander  Walke  re- 
tired and  anchored  three  miles  below,  the  enemy  at 
this  time  being  wholly  engrossed  by  a  land  movement 
of  the  twenty  thousand  ti'oops  under  General  Grant* 
The  Confederate  sharpshooters  on  the  banks,  however, 
Boon  gave  evidence  of  their  presence,  and  were  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  to  pick  off  any  man  exposing 
himself  outside  of  the  casemates  or  in  the  open  ports. 

The  next  morning,  February  13lh,  the  Carondelet,  at 
the  request  of  Grant,  again  moved  toward  the  batteries, 
and  at  five  minutes  after  nine  o'clock  opened  tire.  This 
time  the  enemy  promptly  replied  with  aU  the  guns 
that  bore,  but  owing  to  a  heavily  wooded  point  of  land 
which  intervened  they  caused  little  damage.  The  gun- 
boat fired  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  shells  at  the  bat* 
teries,  killing  one  of  the  engineer  officers  of  the  fort  and 
doing  considerable  injury.  At  11.30  A.  M.  a  128-pound 
soUd  shot  penetrated  the  CarondeleCs  casemate  on  the 
port  side,  and  "in  its  progress  toward  the  center  of 
our  boilers  glanced  over  the  temporary  barricades  in 
front  of  them  and  then  passed  over  the  steam  drum, 
struck  the  beams  of  the  upper  deck,  carried  away  the 
railing  around  the  engine  room  and  burst  the  steam 
heater,  and  then,  glancing  back  into  the  engine  room, 
*  seemed  to  bound  after  the  men,'  as  one  of  the  engi- 
neers said,  *  like  a  wild  beast  pursuing  its  prey/  .  .  • 
When  it  burst  through  the  side  of  the  Carondelet  it 
knocked  down  and  wounded  a  dozen  men.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  splinters  were  blown  through  the 
vessel ;  some  of  them,  as  fine  as  needles,  shot  through 
the  clothes  of  the  men  like  arrows."  * 

After  receiving  this  shot  the  Carondelet  drew  out  of 
range  to  repair  damages,  but  at  12.15  p.  m.  she  again 
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returned  to  the  attack  a^d  maintained  a  stubborn  ac- 
tion until  nearly  dark,  when  she  retired.  At  half  past 
eleven  o'clock  that  night  Flag-Offlcer  Foote  anived  on 
the  scene  of  action  with  his  gunboats,  making  the  en* 
tire  naval  force  in  the  river  off  Fort  Donelson  as  fol- 
lows :  The  ironclads  St,  Louis  (flagship),  Lieutenant 
Paulding ;  Louismlley  Commander  Benjamin  M.  Dove ; 
Carondrlet,  Commander  Walke ;  and  Pittsburgh,  Lieu- 
tenant Egbert  Thompson  ;  and  the  wooden  gunboats 
Tyler^  Lieutenant  Gwin,  and  Conestoga,  Lieutenant 
Phelps.  The  morning  of  February  14th  was  taken  up 
with  preparations  for  a  serious  attack  from  the  river. 
Owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  Confederate  batteries, 
the  upper  decks  of  the  ironclads  were  exposed  to 
plunging  shot,  besides  which  shot  from  the  upper  bat- 
tery would  strike  the  sloping  bulwarks  of  the  gunboats 
almost  at  right  angles.  To  guard  as  much  as  possible 
kagainst  this,  chains,  lumber,  bags  of  coal  and  hard  ma- 
terial of  all  descriptions  were  strewn  on  deck  so  as  to 
break  the  force  of  heavy  shot  from  the  heights, 

**  At  2  p.  M.  precisely  the  signal  was  given  from 
the  flagship  to  get  under  way/"*  The  four  ironclads 
formed  as  nearly  in  a  line  abreast  as  the  narrow  river 
would  admit,  the  Carondelet  on  the  left,  then  the  PittS' 
hwrgh  and  the  St.  Lauis^  with  the  LouismUe  on  the 
extreme  right,  the  two  wooden  gunboats  being  sta- 
tioned about  half  a  mile  astern.  At  3.30  P.  M.,  when 
the  flotilla  had  proceeded  about  a  third  of  a  mile,  the 
upper  battery  fired  two  shot  by  way  of  testing  the 
distance.  Without  replying,  Captain  Poote  steamed 
ahead  until  within  a  mile  of  the  batteries,  when  he 
fired  his  starboard  rifled  gun,  which  was  followed  by 
those  of  the  LouismUe^  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Cte- 
rand^lct  in  rapid  succession.  These  missiles  fell  short, 
but  at  the  next  round  a  slight  elevation  of  the  guns 
caused  the  shot  and  shell  to  fall  in  and  around  the 
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fort  with  great  predsion.  The  vessels  rapidly  dimin- 
ished the  distance  between  them  and  the  fort  to  six 
and  finally  to  foiir  hundred  yards.  From  this  time 
the  firing  on  both  sides  became  rajiid  and  more  accu- 
rate. The  narrowness  of  the  stream  somewhat  disar- 
ranged the  National  line  of  battle,  so  that  the  Sf,  Louis 
was  compelled  to  take  the  lead,  closely  followed  by 
the  LouismUe,  the  PlUshurgJi  and  the  Carondelet^ 
thus  presenting  a  formidable  batterj^  of  twelre  guns  to 
the  enemy.  A  large  shell  from  the  i>>w?>^5i/Z<?  exploded 
under  a  gun  in  the  %vater  battery,  dismounted  the  piece 
and  killed  a  dozen  or  more  men. 

But  the  gunboats  also  suffered  severely.  They  were 
reiieatedly  struck  by  solid  shot,  some  of  which  pene- 
trated the  iron  mail  and  caused  feai'ful  havoc  on  the 
crowded  decks.  One  shot  struck  the  Louisville  at  the 
angle  of  the  upper  deck  and  pilot  house,  penetrated 
the  iron  plating  and  heavy  timber  backing,  and  buried 
itself  in  a  pile  of  hammocks  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
boiler.  Soon  afterward  a  shell  raked  her  from  stem  to 
stern,  passed  through  the  wheel  house,  and  exploded 
in  the  river  just  astern.  This  was  followed  by  a  solid  i 
10-inch  shot,  which  entered  the  starboard  bow  port, 
wrecked  the  gun  carriage,  killed  three  men,  wounded 
four,  and  passed  through  the  entire  length  of  the  gun 
deck  and  into  the  river  beyond.  To  finish  the  work  of 
destruction,  a  shell  passed  through  the  starboard  for- 
ward port,  killed  one  man,  wounded  two,  and  disabled 
the  steering-gear  so  as  to  make  the  boat  unmanageable, 
and  compelled  her  to  drop  out  of  action. 

The  flagship  SL  Louis  was  struck  fifty-nine  times, 
but  only  one  shot  penetrated.  This  one,  however,  en* 
tered  the  pilot  house  and  exploded,  killing  the  pilot 
and  severely  wounding  Captain  Foote.  Soon  after- 
ward her  wheel  ropes  were  carried  away,  so  that  she 
drifted  helplessly  out  of  action  with  the  LouistiUe, 
The  Carondelet  also  was  handled  severely.  A  128- 
ponnd  shot  smashed  her  anchor  into  flying  boltSj  and, 
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bounding  over  the  casemate,  carried  away  a  portion 
of  tlie  smoke.stack.  Another  shot  penetrated  her  iron 
mail,  but  was  cheeked  by  the  heavy  timber  backing, 
and  a  third  missile  struck  her  square  on  the  pilot 
house,  sending  a  shower  of  iron  fragments  and  splin- 
ters, which  killed  one  of  the  pilots.  Everything  out- 
side of  the  ironclad  was  swept  away — boats,  smoke- 
stack, davits  and  Hagstaflf — while  the  iron  plates  were 
ripped  and  torn  as  if  struck  by  lightning-  In  their 
eagerness  to  fire  the  gn nners  in  the  Oarondelet  loaded 
too  hastily,  and  a  rifled  gun  exploded,  knocking  down 
a  dozen  men,  but  fortunately  killed  no  one. 

The  PUtsbiirgh  was  struck  by  forty  shot,  two  of 
which  entered  below  the  guards  and  caused  her  to  leak 
so  much  that  it  was  feared  she  would  sink  before  morn- 
ing. In  turning  round  to  dmw  out  of  range  she  fouled 
the  Carond^lefs  stem,  breaking  her  starboard  rudder. 
This  compelled  Commander  Walke  to  go  ahead  in  or* 
der  to  clear  the  Pithburghy  so  that  he  found  himself 
within  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  batteries 
at  a  moment  when  his  consorts  were  drifting  out  of 
action  in  a  disabled  condition.  Taking  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  results  of 
the  engagement  so  far,  the  Confederates  turned  their 
remaining  guns  on  the  Carondelei  with  renewed  vigor. 
There  was  no  alternative  for  Commander  Walke  hut  to 
drop  out  of  action  also,  and  this  he  did,  keeping  his 
bow  toward  the  enemy,  slowly  retiring  and  deliberately 
firing  so  long  as  he  was  in  range.  Two  33-pound  shot 
entered  the  CarondeleVs  bow  between  wind  and  water, 
which  undoubtedly  would  have  sunk  her  had  not  the 
water-tight  compartments  kept  her  afloat  until  the 
shot  holes  could  be  plugged.  She  was  struck  fifty- 
nine  times,  and  everything  outside  of  her  casemate 
was  carried  away.  The  smokestack  was  riddled ;  six 
shot  struck  the  pilot  house,  shattering  one  section 
to  pieces  and  cutting  through  the  iron  plating;  four 
struck  the  casing   forward    of    the    riti 
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three  on  the  starboard  side.     One  of  her  rifled  guns 
burst. 

Commander  Walke  said:  *'Oiir  gunners  kept  np  a 
constant  firing  while  we  were  falling  baek^  and  the 
w^arning  words  *  Look  out!'  ^Dowa!'  were  often  heard 
and  heeded  by  nearly  all  the  gun  crews.  On  one  occa- 
sion, while  the  men  were  at  the  muzzle  of  the  middle 
bow  gun  loading  it,  the  warniag  came  just  in  time  for 
theoi  to  jump  aside  as  a  32-pOLind  shot  struck  the  h)wer 
sill  and  glancing  up  struck  the  upper  sill^  then  falling 
on  the  inner  edge  of  the  lower  sill  bounded  on  deck  and 
spun  around  like  a  top,  but  hurt  no  one.  It  was  very 
evident  that  if  the  men  who  were  loading  had  not 
obeyed  the  order  to  drop,  several  of  them  would  have 
been  killed.  So  I  repeated  the  instructions  and  warned 
the  men  of  the  guns  and  the  crew  generally  to  bow  or 
stand  oflf  from  the  ports  when  a  shot  was  seen  coming. 
But  some  of  the  young  men,  from  a  spirit  of  bravado 
or  from  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  disre* 
garded  the  instructions,  saying  it  w^as  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  dodge  a  cannon  ball,  and  they  would  trust 
to  luck.  The  warning  words  '  Look  out  1 '  '  Down  ! ' 
were  again  soon  heard.  Down  went  the  gunner  and 
his  men  as  the  whizzing  shot  glanced  on  the  gun,  tak- 
ing off  the  gunner's  cap  and  the  heads  of  two  of  the 
young  men  who  trusted  to  luck  and  in  defiance  of  the 
order  were  standing  up  or  passing  behind  him.  This 
shot  killed  another  man  also  who  was  at  the  last  gun 
of  the  starboard  side,  and  disabled  the  gun.  It  came 
in  with  a  hissing  sound,  and  three  sharp  spats  and  a 
heavy  bang  told  the  sad  fate  of  three  bi*ave  commdes. 
Before  the  decks  were  well  sanded  there  was  so  much 
blood  on  them  that  our  men  could  not  w^ork  the  guns 
without  slipjuug, ' '  ^  The  following  day,  February  15th, 
Grant  followed  up  the  attack  of  the  gunboats  by  a  com- 
bined assault  of  the  navy  and  army,  and  early  on  the 
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morning  of  the  16th  the  fort  surrendered.  The  loss  to 
the  gunboats  on  the  14th  wa^  one  man  killed  and  nine 
wrmnded  in  the  St.  Louis^  two  wounded  in  the  PittS' 
hurgh,  four  killed  and  six  wounded  in  the  Louisville 
and  six  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded  in  the  CaroU' 
delet ;  total,  eleven  killed  and  forty-three  wounded. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson  broke 
the  first  line  of  defense,  and  compelled  the  Confederates 
to  abandon  Bowling  Green  on  the  east  and  Cohinibus 
on  the  west,  the  latter  place  being  occupied  by  Captain 
Foote  on  the  2d  of  March.  The  Confederates  then 
formed  a  second  and  perhaps  more  formidable  line,  hav- 
ing  Island  No,  10  on  the  west  and  extending  eastward 
through  Ct>rinth.  Here  they  made  a  most  determined 
effort  not  only  to  hold  their  position,  but  by  a  coup  de 
main  to  overwhelm  the  National  army  in  Tennessee, 
regain  the  lost  ground  and  assume  the  offensive.  They 
expected  that  the  ijowerful  ironclads  of  the  Merrlmae 
type  then  being  built  at  New  Orleans,  Yazoo  River 
and  other  points  along  the  Mississippi  would  make 
short  work  of  the  comparatively  frail  gunl>oats  under 
Captain  Foote.  This  would  give  them  the  all-impor* 
tant  command  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  many  tributary 
waters,  and  enable  them  to  carry  the  war  far  into  the 
Northern  States.  At  the  same  time,  by  suddenly  mass- 
ing their  forces  on  some  point  of  the  widely  extended 
National  line  they  hoped  to  sweep  all  before  them. 
Tliis  was  not  altogether  fancy  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
federate leiiders.  Their  plans  were  perfect,  and  their 
snccess  might  have  been  complete  had  it  not  been  for 
an  unexpected  check  given  by  the  two  insignificant 
wooden  gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington. 

In  j>ursuance  of  this  brilliant  scheme,  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  after  leaving  enough  troops  to  hold 
Island  No.  10,  ordered  the  divisions  under  Generals 
Beauregai'd,  Bragg,  Hardee  and  Bmcken ridge  quietly 
to  concentnite  at  Corinth,  from  which  place  they  were 
to  overwhelm  Giunt's  army  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 
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then,  proceeding  rapidly  down  the  Tennessee  River,  re- 
capture Fort  Ilenry  and  Fort  Donelson  before  they 
coold  be  re-enforced.  This  done,  the  way  would  l)e 
clear  for  an  invasion  of  the  North.  By  the  5th  of  April 
the  Confedemte  troops  had  been  massed  around  Cor- 
inth.  The  National  army  was  encamped  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle  Just  above  Pittsburg  Landing,  not  more 
than  fifteen  miles  distant^  both  wings  resting  near  the 
river,  while  the  center  swelled  out  five  miles  from  its 
banks.  About  daybreak,  April  6th,  the  enemy  began 
a  furious  assault  on  the  National  center,  intending  to 
crush  it  and  then  sweep  around  so  as  to  attack  the 
wings  in  the  rear*  The  division  under  Greneral  Pren- 
tiss, which  held  the  center,  stubbornly  contested  the 
ground,  but  was  gradually  forced  back,  until  by  10 
A,  M,  the  enemy  was  in  jmssession  of  the  camp.  The 
Confederates  then  wheeled  round  to  annihilate  the  wing 
under  General  Hurlburt,  which  guarded  the  stores  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  by  3  p.  m.  they  had  nearly  ac- 
complished their  purpose ;  for  the  National  troops, 
though  fighting  gallantly,  were  swept  back  in  confu- 
sion, the  river  cutting  off  their  retreat.  There  was  now 
a  pause  in  the  battle  while  the  victorious  Confederates 
massed  their  forces  for  a  final  charge  to  capture  the 
landing  with  all  the  army  stores. 

During  the  progress  of  the  great  battle  the  Tyler^ 
Lieutenant  Gwin,  and  the  Lea:mgion,  Lieutenant 
Shirk,  moved  up  and  down  the  river,  seeking  an  op- 
l>ortunity  to  reach  the  enemy.  At  1:25  p.  m.  Lieuten- 
ant Gwin  seni:  a  messenger  to  General  Hurlburt  asking 
permission  to  open  on  the  enemy,  and  was  directed  to 
do  so,  the  general  expressing  himself  *' grateful  for 
this  offer  of  support,  saying  that  without  re-enforce- 
ments he  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  position  he 
then  occupied  for  an  hour."  The  Tgler  at  2.30  p.  m. 
opened  on  a  battery  and  in  half  an  hour  silenced  it, 
anil  at  3.50  p,  m.  she  dropped  down  to  the  landing  op- 
posite Pittsburg,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  Lexing- 


ton.  The  two  gunboats  took  a  position  where  their 
guna  would  sweep  a  ravine  thrf»ogh  which  the  enemy 
was  coinpelled  to  pass  in  Ms  tinal  charge.  At  6.W 
M.  the  Confederates  started  from  cover  with  yells 
of  contidence,  and  wave  after  wave  of  glistening  bayo- 
nets rolled  from  the  woods  across  the  ravine.  At  this 
moment  the  gunboats  opened  at  short  range,  together 
with  a  battery  of  32-i>ounders  hastily  prepared  by 
Colonel  Joseph  D.  Webster,  and  swept  the  ravine 
from  end  to  end  with  a  terrific  lire  of  shot,  shell  and 
shrapnel. 

The  Confederates  had  not  anticipated  the  fire  of 
the  gunboatSj  and  in  their  eagerness  to  seize  the  prize 
BO  nearly  in  their  grasp  they  rushed  on  to  destriic- 
tlon.  Hissing  shells  t<3re  bloody  chasms  in  their 
lines,  and,  exploding,  struck  down  the  men  in  wide 
circles,  while  a  pitiless  storm  of  grape  and  canister 
sprinkled  death  on  all  sides.  No  mortal  army  cuukl 
withstand  such  a  terrific  fire,  and  gradually  the  enemy 
fell  back,  until  at  6.30  p.  m.  they  retired  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  gunboats.  During  (he  night  the  Confed- 
erates occupied  the  captured  camps,  w^here  the  gun- 
boats kept  dropping  shells  among  them  until  daylight. 
The  battle  was  renewed  with  fresh  troops  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
ot  a  man  in  the  gunboats  had  been  injured.  The 
Tyler  alone  threw  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  shells 
t  point-blank  range. 
After  the  surrender  of  Ports  Henry  and  Donelson 
the  presence  of  National  gunboats  in  these  rivers  was 
necessary,  as  guenillas  were  a  constant  menace  to  the 
[  army  lines  of  communication.  This  hazardous  service 
^Bpas  gallantly  performed  by  the  gunboats  under  Cap- 
^■aln  Alexander  M.  Pennock.  On  the  30th  of  January, 
^■1863,  Captain  Pennock  sent  the  Lexington^  Lieutenant- 
^■Dommander  S.  Ledyard  Phelps,  up  the  Cumberland 
^^liver.  Twenty  miles  above  Clarksville  Phelps  landed 
and  burned  a  house  that  had  been  used  as  a  head- 
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quarters  by  the  enemy.     Retvirning  from  this  expedi- 
lion,  tile  Lexington  was  tired  ii|)oii  by  a  battery  of^ 
heavy  gnus,  and  although  struck  thj*ee  times  she  soon 
silenced  the  enemy. 

While  nioving  up  Cumberland  River  with  a  number 
of  transports  under  convoy  of  the  Lexington  and  five 
light-draught  gunboats,  Febru^iry  3d,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Lfe  Roy  Fitch  learned  that  Colonel  Harding, 
commanding  the  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men  oppo- 
site Fort  Donelson,  was  snrnmnded  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  Confederates  and  that  his  ammunition  was 
exhausted.  Ilasteniiig  to  the  scene  of  battle  with  his 
six  gunboatSj  Fitch  stationed  his  vessels  w^here  they 
could  sweep  a  graveyard  in  which  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy  was  stationed,  and  opened  a  terrific  fire. 
Being  thus  unexpectedly  attacked  in  the  rear,  the  Con- 
federates tied  in  confusion,  leaving  one  hundred  and 
forty  of  their  dead  on  the  field.  Fitch  afterward  went 
up  the  Tennessee  as  far  as  Florence,  dispersing  bodies 
of  Confederate  troops  w^herever  found.  On  the  24ih  of 
April,  Fitch  J  in  the  Lexington  y  assisted  El  let's  vessels 
in  silencing  a  Confederate  battery.  When  General  J, 
H.  Morgan  maxle  his  raid  into  Ohio,  July,  1863,  Fitch  i 
stationed  his  gunboats  at  various  points  along  the  Ohio 
River  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat.  On  the  19th  of 
July,  in  the  little  gunboat  Moose,  he  overtook  the  Con- 
federates at  a  ford  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of 
Cincinnati,  and  notwithstanding  a  battery  of  two  field 
pieces  the  Moose  prevented  the  enemy  from  crossing. 
This  compelled  the  Confederates  to  abandon  their 
wounded  and  dismounted  men  and  to  scatter  in  a  head- 
long flight*  The  Moose  kept  abreast  of  them  and  frus-^ 
trated  two  other  efforts  to  cross,  and  she  did  not  relin- 
quish the  chase  until  the  water  was  too  shoal  even  for 
her. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 


TSLAKD   NO.    10  AND   MEMPHIS. 


When  General  Johnston  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Corinth  with  a  view  of  overwhelTning  Omnt  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  he  left  enough  men,  as  he  thought, 
to  hold  the  powerful  fortifications  at  Island  No.  10 

r gainst  any  force  that  could  be  brought  against  them, 
his  place  was  of  great  strategic  strength.     The  earth- 
works on  the  island  itself  were  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  thick,  and  mounted  two  lO-incb  columbiads,  four 
8-inch  guns,  five  32-pounders  and   five  64-pounders. 
Opposite   the  island,   on   the  Kentucky  shore,    were 
mounted  thirty  heavy  guns,  while  a  floating  battery  of 
sixteen  guns  was  anchored  just  below  l>attery  No.  1  on 
Island  No.  in,     A  line  of  hulks  obstructed  the  northern 
Hphannel,  compelling  vessels  to  pass  on  the  son them  side, 
^■rhere  they  were  exposed  at  short  range  to  the  fire  of 
^^bout  sixty  heavy  guns.     At  the  northern  bend  of  the 
'river  was  New  Madrid^  held  by  several  thousand  Con- 

Iederate  soldiers,  and  fortified  so  as  to  guard  Island 
S'o*  10  on  the  Missouri  side ;  and  below  New  Madrid, 
ID  the  eastern  shore,  were  planted  batteries  which  pre- 
sented a  force  from  crossing  at  that  point.     All  land 
approaches  to  the  fortifications  around  Island  No,  10, 
on  the  south,  were  cut  off  by  impassable  swamps.     On 
^he  15th  of  March  Captain  Foote  appeared  before  Island 
To.  10  with  twelve  hundred  troops  under  Colonel  Napo- 
Bon  Bonaparte  Buf  ord ;  eleven  mortar  boats  under  Cap- 
lin  Henry  E.  Maynadier ;  and  the  ironclads  Benton 
jgagship),  Lieutenant  S.  Ledyard  Phelps  ;  Carondelet^ 
>mmander  Henry  Walke ;  St.  Louis^  Lieutenant  Leon- 
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ard  Paulding ;  Mound  Cifj/y  Commander  Augustus 
Henry  Kilty ;  and  PUUburgh^  Lieutenant  Egbert 
Thompson* 

At  thiH  time  the  river  was  swollen  by  rains  and  had 
overttowed  its  banks,  sweeping  houses,  fences  and 
laml>er  down  the  stream  in  its  rapid  current.  The 
heavy  ironclads,  whose  engines  even  in  ordinary  times 
made  slow  progress  upstream^  were  now^  barely  able  to 
save  themselves  from  being  swept  nnder  the  enemy's 
guns.  In  their  action  w  ith  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Don- 
elson  they  had  approached  the  enemy  from  below,  so 
that  in  case  their  machinery  became  disabled—- which 
happened  in  both  of  these  attacks— they  could  drift 
out  of  range  ;  but  in  attacking  Island  No*  10  the  situ* 
ation  was  reversed,  and  should  the  engines  of  a  gun* 
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boat  become  impaired  it  would  be  swept  helplessly 
under  the  enemy's  guns.     Realizing  the  difBculty  of 
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tlie  situation,  and  well  knowing  how  clependetit  the 
movements  of  the  lond  forces  were  on  the  gunboats, 
Captain  Foote  acted  with  great  caution.  This  was  the 
more  necessary  as  the  ironclad  Louisiana  was  nearly 
ready  for  service,  and  with  other  ironclads  of  her  type 
was  expected  up  the  river  in  a  short  time  to  give  battle. 
Should  the  National  gunboats  be  worsted  in  such  an 
action  (and  the  recent  achievements  of  the  3Ierrimac 
gave  reason  for  fearing  it),  the  great  cities  of  the  North- 
west would  be  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  Con- 
federates. 

On  the  16th  of  March  the  mortar  boats,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Mayuadier,  of  the  army,  and  Com- 
mander Joseph  P.  Sanford,  of  the  navy,  were  placed  in 
position,  and  opened  with  some  effect ;  but,  owing  to 
the  great  distance,  their  tire  was  without  important 
results.  On  the  17th  the  ironclads  moved  down  for  a 
more  serious  attack  ;  the  Benton^  owing  to  her  deficient 
steam  power,  was  lashed  between  the  Cinvmnati  and 
the  iSl^.  Louis  and  moved  down  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  while  the  Ifouud  Oity^  the  Varondelet  and  the 
Pittsburgk  took  the  western  side.  At  1.20  i\  m,  they 
opened  fire  on  the  upper  batteries  on  Island  No.  10  at 
long  range,  and  the  enemy  promptly  responded  ;  but 
no  serious  damage  was  intlicted  on  either  side*  The 
Benton  was  struck  four  times^  but  the  greatest  injury 
was  occasioned  l>y  the  Ivursting  of  a  rifled  gun  alioartl  the 
SL  Louis^  by  which  fifteen  men  were  killed  or  wounded, 
among  the  latter  being  Lieutenant  Paulding. 

From  the  17th  to  the  26th  of  March,  during  which 
time  General  Johnston  was  beginning  to  carry  out  his 
plan  of  massing  his  forces  at  Corinth,  little  was  done 
toward  reducing  the  enemy's  stronghokl  at  Island  No. 
10.  The  National  forces  maintained  a  desultory  fire, 
infiicting  some  trifling  damage  which  was  speedily  re- 
paired, and  the  only  immediate  result  of  the  bombard- 
aent  was  to  afford  amusement  rather  than  annoyance 

the  Confederates.    Yet  it  lulled  them  into  a  greater 
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sense  of  secority.  On  the  23d  of  March,  while  the 
Carondelet  was  close  under  the  shore,  two  large  trees 
fell  without  warning  on  her  decks,  wounding  two  meUf 
one  mortally.  While  this  tedious  bombardment  was 
in  progress,  General  Pope,  with  two  thousand  trooj^s, 
had  been  working  around  the  Confederate  position 
with  a  view  of  cutting  oflf  retreat,  and  by  blockading 
the  river  twelve  miles  below  Point  Pleasant  he  com- 
pelled them  to  evacuate  New  Madrid,  The  enemy  was 
now  hemmed  in  on  three  sides,  being  cut  off  on  the  north 
and  the  west  by  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  east  by  an 
impassable  awarap,  so  that  his  only  avenue  for  sup- 
plies or  retreat  was  on  the  south  side.  It  was  this 
sou  them  opening  that  General  Pope  desired  to  close, 
but  as  the  enemy  controlled  the  river  below  Island  No. 
10  with  heavy  batteries  on  the  eastern  bank,  he  could 
not  attain  his  object  without  the  aid  of  the  gunboats. 
It  was  finally  suggested  that  one  of  the  ironclads  at- 
tempt to  run  the  batteries,  but  in  a  council  of  officers 
this  was  declared  to  be  too  hazanJous. 

It  was  then  determined  to  cut  a  canal  from  Island 
No.  8  across  the  swamps  to  New  Madrid,  and  in  that 
way  get  the  ironclads  below  the  Confedemte  strong- 
hold. After  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  exposure  to 
the  miasma  of  the  marshes,  the  canal  was  cut  in  nine- 
teen days  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  gunboats  could 
not  pass  through  it,  and  even  the  smaller  tnmsports 
could  get  through  only  with  difficulty.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Confederate  ironclads  being  built  at  various 
points  along  the  Mississippi  were  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  and  they  would  have  no  ditficiilty  in  re- 
lieving the  garrison  of  Island  No.  10  and  compelling 
Captain  Foote  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Such  being  the 
serious  extremity  to  which  the  National  flotilla  was 
placed,  another  council  of  officers  was  held  in  the 
Benion  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  March,  but  with  one 
exception  it  was  nnanimonsly  decided  that  it  would  be 
too  hazardous  to  risk  an  konclad  in  an  attempt  to  run 
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the  Confederate  batteries.  The  one  exception  was  Com* 
mander  Walke,  of  the  Carondelety  who  vohinteored  to 
take  his  vessel  past  the  batteries,  and  obtained  the  re- 
luctant permission  of  Captain  Foot  to  do  so. 

While  these  preparations  were  under  way  one  of 
those  daring  exploits  which  have  ever  characterized  the 
American  navy  was  undertaken.  On  the  night  of 
April  1st  forty  picked  sailors  under  the  comrnand  of 
Master  John  V.  Johnston,  and  fifty  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  George  Washington  Kt>berts,  of 
the  Forty-second  Illinois  Regiment,  embarked  in  five 
barges,  and,  pushing  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  wil- 
lows that  fringed  the  Kentucky  shore,  dropped  down 
the  river  with  the  current  toward  the  Confederate  lines. 
Strict  silence  was  observed,  and  even  the  muffled  oars 
wei'e  used  <mlj"  once  in  a  while  to  give  the  barges  steer- 
age way.  Thus  for  an  hour  the  boats  glided  down- 
.Stream,  stealing  along  the  shores  in  the  shadow  of  the 
*^overhanging  trees  and  availing  themselves  of  every 
means  of  concealment.  They  arrived  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  first  battery  above  Island  No,  10  before  they  were 
discovered.  Here  they  were  challenged  by  a  sentinel, 
and  almost  at  the  same  instant  the  order  ''Give  way  !  *' 
was  heard.  The  oars  8])lashed  in  the  water  and  the 
barges  dashed  toward  the  battery  at  full  speed.  The 
sentinel  discharged  his  musket  and  fled  to  give  the 
alarm^  The  boats  ran  ashore,  the  men  landed,  stationed 
their  guards,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  spiked  the  seven 
guns  of  this  battery,  one  of  them  a  formidable  lO-Tnch 
columbiad.  They  then  returned  to  their  boats  and  es- 
caped up  the  river  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  the  Carmide- 
let  being  thus  removed,  Captain  Foote  directed  the 
fire  of  his  mortars  toward  the  floating  battery,  which 
was  moored  near  the  head  of  the  island.  Fortunatelr, 
a  shell  cut  her  moorings,  and  she  was  carried  three 
j  miles  below  her  station  before  she  could  be  secured 
1    UgldlL     Having  received  his  orders  to  run  the  batteries 
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given,  and  though  the  cannon  in  this  battery  had  been 
effectually  spiked,  signiil  rockets  were  sent  up  giving 
notice  to  the  lower  batteries  of  an  approaching  enemy* 
There  was  warm  work  ahead  for  the  CarandeLeL 

Commander  Walke  soon  realized  that  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  aroused  and  powerful  enemy,  and  if  he 
would  accomplish  his  purpose  he  must  act  with  deter- 
mination and  promptness.  Full  speed  was  ordered, 
and  the  ironclad  dashed  through  the  darkness  at  a 
dangercjus  rate.  When  she  was  opposite  the  second 
battery  on  the  shore  the  smokestacks  again  took  fire 
and  revealed  her  exact  position.  Then  began  a  crash 
of  heavy  artillery  and  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry  on  all 
sides.  Without  replying^  the  Carondelet  sped  on  her 
way  down  the  river.  Realizing  the  exti'eme  j^eril  of 
their  position,  and  knowing  that  the  safety  of  all  de- 
pended upon  an  uninterrupted  and  speedy  passage  of 
the  batteries,  the  heroic  pilot,  Iloel,  in  order  the  better 
to  guide  the  boat  down  the  river,  took  his  station  with 
the  leadsmen,  Chaises  Wilson  and  Theodore  Gil  more, 
forward  on  the  oj^en  deck,  exposed  to  the  drenching 
rain  and  the  enemy's  shot.  The  lead  was  continuously 
kept  going,  for  the  course  of  the  gunboat  was  rendei-ed 
doubly  uncertain  by  the  broad  surface  presented  to  the 
current,  which  among  the  many  abrupt  bends  and  ed- 
dies would  frequently  give  her  a  sheer  toward  some 
bank  or  shoal  before  it  was  discovered.  In  a  few  min- 
utes of  total  darkness  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning 
showed  that  the  Carondelet  was  rushing  directly  upon 
a  dangerous  shoal  under  the  guns  of  the  Confedenite 
battery.  Instantly  fhe  watchful  pilot  cried  out  "Hard 
aport!"  and  the  clumsy  cru ft  swung  heavily  around, 
almost  grazing  the  island,  and  so  near  that  the  voice  of 
a  Confederate  officer'  was  distinctly  heard  ordering  hh 
men  to  elevate  the  guns,  the  Confederates  having  low- 
ered the  muzzles  of  their  cannon  to  keep  the  rain  from 
destroying  the  charges  of  powder  in  them. 

After  this  narrow  escape  the  Carondelet  passed 
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remaining  batteries  on  the  island  unscathed.  The 
enemy,  deceived  by  the  flashes  of  lightning,  had  ele- 
vated their  guns  too  much»  so  that  most  of  their  shot 
went  over.  Only  one  obstacle  now  remained  in  the 
course  of  the  Carandelet,  and  that  was  the  formidable 
floating  battery  three  miles  below  the  island  moored  to 
the  western  bank.  As  the  Carondelet  was  not  in  fight- 
ing trim  J  Commander  Walke  hugged  the  opposite  shore, 
to  give  the  enemy  as  wide  a  bertli  as  possible.  But  the 
dreaded  battery  oflfered  little  opposition  to  the  flight  of 
the  National  gunboat,  firing  only  seven  or  eight  shot 
at  her.  The  Carondelet  had  now  safely  passed  the 
Confederate  batteries  and  had  added  another  to  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  navy.  Not  a  man  in 
her  had  been  injured,  and  only  two  shot  were  found 
in  the  barge  at  her  side.  The  great  risk  involved 
in  running  these  batteries  is  seen  in  the  CarondeleVs 
grounding  hard  and  fast  on  one  of  the  treacherous 
shoals  while  rounding  to  as  she  approached  New  Mad- 
rid, immediately  after  her  passage  of  the  batteries, 
where  it  required  the  utmost  exertions  of  her  crew 
to  get  her  afloat.  Some  of  the  forward  guns  were 
run  astern  and  all  the  men  assembled  aft,  and  by 
putting  on  a  full  head  of  steam  she  was  backed  oflf 
after  an  hour  of  hard  work.  Had  this  happened 
under  the  enemy's  batteries,  she  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

The  passage  of  the  ironclad  l^lighted  the  enemy's 
hope  of  holding  Island  No.  10,  for  now  there  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  General  Pope's  army  from  crossing  the 
river  and  taking  a  position  in  the  rear,  thus  cutting  oflf 
the  retreat  and  supplies.  The  second  night  after  the 
Carondelet^ sexiildit  the  Pittsburghy  Lieutenant  Thomp- 
son, also  passed  the  batteries,  upon  which  the  National 
troops  assembled  at  New  Madrid  and  Point  Pleasant 
cit)ssed  the  river  to  the  eastern  side,  the  Carondelet 
having  on  the  fith  and  7th  of  April  silenced  the  enemy's 
batteries  of  eight  Compounders.     On  the  8th  of  April 
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Island  No.  10  was  surrendered  to  Captain  Foote  and 
General  Pope,  together  with  five  thoiisand  men. 

On  the  13tli  of  April  five  Confederate  steamers  came 
up  the  river  to  reconnoiter,  but  on  the  appearance  of 
the  ironclads  retired  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Pillow. 
From  this  time  nntil  early  in  May  the  Westeni  flotilla 
was  not  engaged  in  any  serious  operations,  as  General 
Pope's  army  was  ordered  to  Corinth^  leaving  only  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men  to  hold  the  ground  alreiidy 
won.  On  the  9th  of  May»  Captain  Foote,  to  whose  skill- 
ful and  prudent  management  so  moch  of  the  success  of 
the  navy  in  the  West  w^as  due,  was  relieved  of  liis  com- 
mand at  his  own  request,  as  the  wound  he  had  received 
at  Fort  Donelson,  together  with  illness,  had  so  im- 
paired his  health  as  to  compel  him  to  seek  rest  in  a 
change  of  service.  His  successor  was  Captain  Charles 
Henrv  Davis. 

Early  in  the  war,  at  the  suggestion  of  two  Missis- 
sippi River  steamboat  eaptains — J.  E,  Montgomery  and 
Toivnsend— the  Confedemtes  organized  a  river  defense 
fleet  consisting  of  fourteen  river  boats  having  their 
bows  plated  with  1-inch  iron  and  their  boilers  and  ma- 
chinery protected  with  c€>tton  bales  and  pine  bulwarks, 
and  on  the  9th  of  May  eight  of  these  vessels  were  sta- 
tioned near  Fort  Pillow  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Montgomery.  They  were  the  Liitle  Hebel,  flagship ; 
the  General  Braf/r/,  William  H.  H.  Leonard  ;  the  Gen- 
eral Piiee^  H.  E.  Henthoi-ne  ;  the  General  Sumter\  W, 
W.  Lamb  ;  the  General  Van  Dorn^  Isaac  D.  Fulker- 
son  ;  the  General  M.  Jeff.  Thompson,  Johu  H.  Burke  ; 
x\iQ  General  Beauregard^  James  Henry  Hurt ;  and  the 
General  Lovell^  James  C.  Delancey.  After  the  capture 
of  Island  No.  10  Captain  Foote  moved  fJown  the  river, 
and  from  the  14th  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May  he 
divided  and  moored  his  flotilla  at  Plumb  Point,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  six  miles  above  Fort 
Pillow,  and  every  day  sent  a  mortar  boat  under  the 
protection  of  one  of  the  ironclads  down  the  river  to  a 
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point  about  two  miles  above  Fort  Pillow,  where  13-mch 
shells  were  fired  at  the  enemy*  This  fire  proved  to  be 
exceedingly  annoying  to  the  Confederates,  and  they 
determined  to  make  a  dash  up  the  river  and  give  battle 
to  the  flotilla. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  IQth,  while  the  mist 
wms  hanging  over  the  river,  the  enemy's  vessels,  led  by 
the  Oeneral  Bragrf,  a  brig-rigged  side-wheel  steamer, 
came  swiftly  up  the  river,  intending  first  to  destroy  the 
mortar  boat  and  the  ironclad  defending  it  before  the 
other  National  inmelads  could  come  to  their  assistance. 
The  ironclad  defending  the  mortar  boat  at  this  time 
was  the  Cincinnati^  and  Acting* Master  Gregory  was  in 
charge  of  the  mortar  boat  No.  16.  When  the  Confed- 
erate steamers  were  discovered  coming  up  the  river, 
Mr  Gregory  reduced  the  charge  of  his  mortar,  and, 
lowering  the  elevaf ion,  deliberately  fired  eleven  shells 
at  them.  Paying  no  attention  to  this,  the  General 
Bragg  came  swiftly  up  the  Arkansas  side,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  her  consorts,  and,  passing  some  distance  above 
the  Cinrinnatf^  turned  down  the  river  at  full  speed 
and  rammed  the  ironclad  on  her  starboard  quarter, 
which  was  her  most  vulnerable  point.  The  blow 
crushed  in  the  side  and  made  a  hole  in  her  shell-room, 
into  which  the  water  poured  in  great  quantities.  The 
warning  was  given  for  the  remaining  National  gunboats 
to  get  under  way,  but  owing  to  the  mists  and  the  want 
of  a  breeze  the  signal  flags  could  not  be  readily  distin- 
guished. Word  was  then  passed  from  boat  to  boat, 
and  they  stood  down  the  river  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

After  ramming  the  Cincinnati^  the  General  Bragg 
Rwung  alongside  and  received  a  broadside,  and,  backing 
clear  of  the  ironclad,  stood  downsti'eam  disabled.  In 
the  mean  time  the  other  rams  had  arrived  on  the  scene, 
and  the  General  Price  and  the  General  Sumier  also 
succeeded  in  ramming  the  Cincinnati,  About  this 
time  Commander  Stembel  was  dangerously  wounded 
in  the  neck  by  a  pistol  shot,  and  Master  Reynolds  fell, 
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mortally  wounded.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Pifts- 
hurgh  and  a  tug,  the  Vineimiaii  was  taken  to  the  Ten- 
nessee shore,  where  she  sank  in  eleven  feet  of  water. 
The  Carondelet  disabled  the  General  Price  with  a  shot. 
The  General  Van  Dorn^  the  fourth  Ctmfedemte  steamer, 
passed  the  disabled  CUrichinati  Sind  rammed  the  Mound 
City  on  her  starboard  bow  and  compelled  the  ironclad 
to  make  for  the  Arkansas  shore  in  a  sinking  condition. 
The  General  M.  Jeff.  Thompson,  the  General  Beaure' 
garcl  and  the  General  Lomll  tired  into  the  Carondelet^ 
to  which  Commander  Walke  replied  with  his  stem 
guns.  One  of  his  shot  struck  the  General  Sumter  just 
forward  of  her  wheel  house,  and,  cutting  the  steam  pipe, 
tilled  the  vessel  with  scalding  steam.  The  Confeder- 
ates now^  retreated  down  the  river  with  all  their  ves- 
sels, which  were  not  so  serionsly  damaged  but  that 
they  were  repaired  and  ready  for  another  battle  a  few 
weeks  later.  The  (ylucmnati  and  the  Mound  CifgHlso 
were  repaired.  The  loss  in  the  Cmcinnati  was  three 
wounded,  in  the  3/ound  City  one  wounded.  The  Con- 
federates had  two  killed  and  one  wounded. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1B62,  Charles  EUet,  a  civil 
engineer,  was  directed  by  the  Government  to  purchase 
a  number  of  river  steumei-s  and  fit  them  up  as  rams. 
Seven  steamers  were  secured  for  this  purpose,  four 
of  them  side-wheelei*s  and  three  stern-wheelers,  their 
hulls  strengthened  by  solid  timber  bulwarks  twelve 
to  sixteen  inches  thick,  running  fore  and  aft  (the 
central  one  being  on  the  keelson)  and  firmly  braced 
together.  Iron  rods  ran  through  the  hull  from  side  to 
side,  giving  additional  strength,  while  oak  bulwarks 
two  feet  thick  protected  the  boilers.  These  vessels, 
hastily  fitted  ont  in  six  weeks,  joined  the  squadron  un- 
der Captain  Davis  above  Fort  Pillow  on  the  25th  of 
May.  On  the  4th  of  June  B\>rt  Pillow  was  abandoned 
by  tlie  enemy,  and  on  the  following  day  the  squadron 
moved  down  the  river,  two  miles  above  Memphis. 

On  the  Gth  of  June  the  following  ironclads,  under 
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the  command  of  Captain  Davis,  moved  down  the  river 
to  engage  the  enemy :  Benton  (ilagship),  Lieutenant 
S.  Ledyard  Phelps  ;  Carondelet^  Commander  Walke  ; 
LouisdUli\  Commander  Dove ;  St.  LouLs\  Lieutenant 
Wilson  McGunnegle  ;  and  Cairo^  Lieutenant  Nathaniel 
C,  Bryant ;  with  two  of  Ellet's  steam  rams,  the  Queen 
of  the  West,  Colonel  Ellet,  and  tbe  Monarc/i^  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Alfred  W.  Ellet  (a  younger  brother). 
As  they  came  within  sight  of  Memphis  the  Confedemte 
vessels,  mounting  two  to  four  guns  each,  under  the 
command  of  Montgomery,  were  found  drawn  np  in  a 
double  line  of  battle  opposite  the  city.  The  National 
ij'onclads  funned  in  line  of  battle,  with  the  two  rams  a 
short  distance  astern*  The  bluflfs  around  the  city  were 
crowded  with  people  eager  to  witness  a  naval  engage- 
ment, and  the  National  vessels  refiained  from  tiling 
lest  some  of  their  shots  might  fall  among  the  citizens. 

While  they  were  some  distance  from  the  enemy 
the  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  Monarch  dashed  imst 
the  ironclads  at  full  speed  and  made  straight  for  the 
Confederate  vessels,  Colonel  Ellet  selecting  the  General 
Lorell^  which  was  about  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  line 
of  battle.  The  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  General 
Lotell  approached  each  other  in  gallant  style,  and 
every  one  expected  there  would  be  a  head-on  collision 
in  which  bnth  vessels  would  probably  be  sunk ;  but 
just  before  the  steamers  came  in  contact  the  General 
Lovell  suddenly  turned  her  liead  inshore,  exposing  her 
broadside  at  right  angles  to  the  Queen  of  the  West, 
On  went  the  National  ram  at  a  tremendous  8i)eed  and 
crashed  into  the  Confederate  flagsliip,  cutting  her  near- 
ly in  two,  causing  her  to  disappear  under  tlie  water  in 
a  few  seconds.  At  the  moment  of  the  collision  Colonel 
Ellet,  who  was  standing  in  an  exposed  position  on  the 
hurricane  deck,  was  wounded  above  the  knee  by  a  pis- 
tol shot.  He  died  from  the  effect  of  this  wound  June 
LSI,  1862.  Before  the  Queen  if  the  West  could  disen- 
'gage  herself  from  the  wreck  she  was  rammed  by  the 
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Oeneral  Beaureffard  ob  one  side  and  by  the  General 
Smnter  on  the  other  and  one  of  her  paddle  wheels  was 
carried  away,  but  by  using  the  remaining  wheel  she 
managed  to  reach  the  Arkansas  shore,  where  she  was 
run  aground. 

The  Mouarch^  closely  following  the  Queen  of  the 
West,  had  selected  one  of  the  enemy's  steamers,  w^hen 
the  General  Benuregard  and  the  General  Price  made 
a  dash  at  her  from  opposite  sides  ;  but  the  command- 
ers of  the  Confetlerate  vessels  had  not  calculated  on 
the  great  speed  of  the  new  National  vessel,  and  sup- 
posed that  they  were  still  dealing  with  the  slow-going 
ironclads.  The  result  was  that  they  missed  her  alto- 
gether and  crashed  into  each  other,  the  General  Beau- 
regard  tearing  off  the  General  Price's  port  wheel  and 
seriously  injuring  her  hull.  The  latter  ran  ashore  on 
the  Arkansas  side  near  the  Queen  of  the  West.  The 
Monarch  then  turned  on  the  General  Beavregardy 
which  was  fleeing  down  the  river,  but  the  Benton 
disabled  the  Confederate  vessel  vnth  a  shot  in  her 
boiler,  causing  her  to  sink  soon  afterward.  The  Little 
Rebel  received  a  shot  in  her  steam  chest  from  one  of  I 
the  ironclads  and  drifted  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  w^here 
her  men  escaped.  The  remaining  Confederate  vessels 
fled  down  the  river  and  were  pursued  about  ten  miles. 
The  M.  Jeff.  Thompson^  being  on  fire,  soon  blew  up, 
and  the  General  Bragg  and  Oeneral  Smnter  were  over- 
taken and  captured.  The  Oeneral  Van  Born  alone 
escaped,  although  pursued  by  the  Ifonarch  and  the 
JSwitzerland^  the  latter  having  joined  in  the  battle  at 
its  close.  The  loss  to  the  National  fleet  in  this  brilliant 
affair  was  only  four  wounded ;  that  of  the  Confederates 
is  not  definitely  known.  The  Little  Rebels  the  General 
Bragg^  the  General  Sumter  and  the  General  Price 
were  repaired  and  added  to  the  National  flotilla. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Commander  Kilty,  in  the 
Mound  City^  with  the  St,  Loiils^  Lieutenant  McGun- 
negle,  the  Lexington^  Lieutenant  James  W.  Shirk  and 
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the  Conestoga^  Lieutenant  Blodgett,  with  an  Indiana 
regiment  under  Colonel  Pitch,  attacked  two  Confeder- 
ate earthworks  at  St.  Charles,  on  White  River.  Early 
in  the  action  a  shell  entered  the  casemate  of  the 
Mourtd  City^  killing  three  men  in  its  flight,  and  ex- 
ploded her  steam  drum.  A  fearful  scene  followed,  and 
the  men,  endeavoring  to  escape  from-the  scalding  steam, 
jumped  into  the  river,  where  forty-three  were  drowned 
or  killed  by  the  enemy's  shot.  Eighty-two  men  died 
from  scalding  or  wounds,  and  only  twenty-five  out  of 
the  complement  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  were 
uninjured.  Commander  Kilty  himself  was  so  badly 
scalded  that  it  became  necessary  to  amputate  his  left 
arm.  The  disabled  ironclad  was  towed  out  of  action 
by  the  Conestoga.  In  spite  of  this  terrible  disaster  the 
remaining  gunboats  maintained  the  attack  until  Colonel 
Fitch,  who  had  landed  with  his  regiment  to  attack  the 
earthworks  in  the  rear,  signaled  for  them  to  cease  firing, 
and  the  troops  carried  the  battery  by  storm.  The  gun- 
boats pushed  sixty-three  miles  farther  up  the  river  and 
then  returned.  For  his  brilliant  services  Captain  Davis 
received  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  February  7,  1863. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


BLOCKADING    THE    MISSISSIPPL 


While  the  National  gnnboats  were  openiiig  the 
Mississippi  River  from  the  north,  the  Government  was 
projecting  an  expedition  against  New  Orleans,  witli  a 
view  of  capturing  that  most  important  seaport  of  the 
South  by  an  attack  from  the  month  of  the  river.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  h<jstilities  Captain  William  Mer- 
vine,  who  had  aerved  on  the  coast  of  California  dur- 
ing the  ^fexiean  War,  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
blockading  squadron  in  the  Gulf,  and  he  arrived  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  8th  of  ^Tune,  1861. 
For  a  short  time  before  his  arrival  the  BrooMyn^  Com- 
mander Charles  H,  Ptior,  the  Niagara  and  the  Poic- 
hatan^  Lieutenant  David  Dixon  Porter,  had  been 
blockading  Southwest  Pass  and  Pass  a  I'Outre^  and  on 
the  K^th  of  June  the  Jlassackvsdfs  amved*  Captain 
Mer\^ine  was  relieved  of  his  command  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  by  Captain  William  \\\  McKean.  The 
escape  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  Sumter  showed  the 
necessity  of  holding  the  Head  of  the  Passes,  where  the 
river  broadens  out  into  a  deep  bay  two  miles  w*ide, 
giving  ample  room  for  the  man*jpuvres  of  a  fleet ;  and 
early  in  October  the  steam  sloop  liichmond^  Captain 
JnhnPo]ie;  the  sailing  sh>op  Vlncennes^  Commander 
Robert  llimdy  ;  the  sailing  sloop  Preble^  Command- 
er Henry  French  ;  and  the  side-wheel  steamer  Water 
WitcJi,  Lieutenant  Francis  Winslow,  moved  up  to  the 
Head  of  tlie  Passes,  took  ]>ossession  of  the  telegraph 
station  and  began  the  erection  of  a  fort. 

On  the  night  of  October  11th,  Captain  George  Nich- 
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olas  HoUins,  of  the  Confederate  navy,  with  the  ironclad 
Ifanassas  ^  and  six  wooden  steamers,  left  New  Orleans, 
and,  stealing  down  the  river,  approached  the  National 
vessels  unobserved.  In  the  early  dawn  of  October  12th 
the  Manassas  rammed  the  liicJimond  as  she  lay  at 
anchor.  Fortunately,  a  schooner  from  which  the  Jiic7i' 
mond  was  coaling  wa.s  lying  alongsitle  and  i>re vented 
serious  results  ;  but  as  it  was,  a  small  hole  was  made 
in  the  RicJimotuVs  side  two  feet  below  the  water  line, 
abreast  of  the  piut  fore  chains.  The  shock  of  the  col- 
lision started  the  boilers  in  the  3IanassaSj  and  before 
she  could  ram  again  Captain  Pope  had  slipped  his 
cable  and  ranged  ahead.  The  ram  then  crept  off  in  rhe 
night,  and  although  many  missiles  were  aimed  at  her 
she  escaped  without  st^rious  damage.  About  this  time 
three  lights  were  discovered  coming  swiftly  down  the 
river,  and  as  they  drew  nearer  they  were  seen  to  be  fire 
mfts  guided  by  two  steamers,  the  Tusf*arora  and  the 

Watson,  The  ilames,  sweeping  across  the  river  from 
bank  to  bank  like  a  wall  of  fire,  presented  an  appalling 
appearance  :  and,  fearing  that  his  vessels  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  this  new  species  of  warfare,  Captain  PojiC 
hoisted  a  red  light  as  a  danger  signal  and  retreated 
down  Southwest  Pass.     Lieutenant  Winslow,  in   the 

Wafer  Witch^  remained  at  the  Head  of  the  Passes  un- 
til daylight,  wlien  he  saw^  the  smoke  of  four  steamers 
and  the  masts  of  a  propeller  that  had  every  appearance 
of  a  blockade  runner.  He  hastened  down  the  pass, 
overtook  Captain  Pope  at  the  bar,  and  begged  him  to 
return,  but  Pope  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  do  so. 

In  attempting  to  cnms  the  bar  the  liichmond  and 
the  Vinre/i/us  grounded,  and  while  they  were  in  this 
position  the  Confederate  vessels,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  api>roaehed,  and  for  two  hours  kept  u]»  a 
desultory  cannonading.  As  the  Richmond  had  her 
broadsides  in  a  position  to  rake  any  craft  going  up  or 

*  For  a  description  of  the  Manas^m,  9ee  page  373. 
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down  the  rivei\  Captain  Hollins  did  not  care  to  risk 
his  vessels  before  her  lieavy  shell  guns.  The  Wafer 
Wllck  mainlained  a  spirited  fire  from  her  few  guns  and 
kept  the  enemy  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  Rich- 
mond was  soon  floated  off,  but,  drifting  down  the  cur- 
rent, she  grounded  again  below  the  Vinceivnes,  Cap- 
tiiin  Pope  then  made  signal  for  the  vessels  below  the 
bar  to  get  under  way,  but  Commander  Handy,  of  the 
Vineennes^  mistook  the  signal  for  an  order  to  abandon 
his  shipj  and  applying  a  slow  match  to  the  magazine  at 
a  time  when  the  enemy  was  actually  withdI'a^^ing,  he 
sent  a  part  of  his  crew  aboard  the  Water  WiteJi^  while 
he,  at  9.30  a.  m.,  went  aboard  the  Hichmond  with  the 
rest  of  Ills  men.  After  waiting  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  magazine  to  explode,  Captain  Pope  ordered  Handy 
back  to  the  Vincennes^  and  the  next  day,  by  the  aid 
of  the  South  Carol inei^  which  had  come  up  from  Bar- 
ratariti,  she  was  floated  off.  After  this  humiliating  oc- 
currence a  vessel  was  stationed  off  each  of  the  passes, 
as  it  was  deemed  too  hazardous  to  hold  the  Head  of  the 
Passes,  On  the  16th  of  September  troops  were  landed 
from  the  Massachusetts  and  took  possession  of  Ship 
Island,  with  a  view  of  making  that  a  naval  headquar- 
ters. On  the  19th  of  October  the  I^lo^rida^  Captain 
Hollins,  engaged  the  3Iassachusetts  in  a  distant  can- 
nonadiug  off  Ship  Island,  but  with  no  decisive  results. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Government  at  Washington 
had  learned,  through  lishermen  in  the  Gulf  and  other 
sources,  that  the  defenses  of  New  Orleans  on  the  south 
had  been  neglected  by  the  Confederates,  as  they 
deemed  an  attack  from  that  quarter  impracticable.  In 
November,  1861,  President  Lincoln  considered  a  plan 
for  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  submitted  by  Gustavus 
Vasa  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  It  was 
proposed  to  have  wooden  ships  run  past  Fort  Jackson 
and  Fort  St.  Philip  and  take  possession  of  the  city  ;  the 
forts^  being  cut  off  from  their  base  of  supplies,  would 
thus  be  compelled  to  surrender.    Although  Washing- 
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ton,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  had  urged  upon 
Conite  de  Grasse  the  feasibility  of  rtiniimg  woe^den 
ships  past  the  land  batteries  of  Lord  Cornwallis  on 
York  River,  saying,  *'  I  should  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  that  important  service/'  yet  the 
plan  was  never  carried  out,  and  had  always  been  re- 
garded by  naval  authorities  as  too  hazardous  even  to 
be  seriously  considered.  It  was  proposed  to  send  about 
n  thousand  soldiers  to  hold  the  city  after  the  fleet 
ad  passed  the  forts,  and  it  was  decided  to  have  a  nior* 
tar  tlotilla  to  bombard  the  forts  before  the  fleet  made 

R*ts  attempt  to  run  past.  Six  thousand  Massachusetts 
roops,  together  with  some  Western  regiments,  under 
he  command  of  Geneml  Benjamin  F,  Butler,  were  de- 
ailed  for  the  expedition. 

The  proposition  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  seem- 
ingly most  foolhardy  plans  that  had  ever  been  seri- 
ously contemi»lated.      Its  success  depended  entirely 
'Upon  the  selection  of  a  sagacious,  fearless  and  well- 
Hbalanced  commander,  and  it  was  this  i>art  of  the  enter- 
Hprise  that  most  seriously  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
"Government.     Of  all  the  officers  at  tbe  disposal  of  the 
United  States,  Captain  David  Glasgow  Farragnt  seemed 
to  be  the  one  best  fitted  for  this  command,  and  it  was 
^^nly  his  Southern  birth  and  affiliations  that  caused  the 
^Jfeovernment  to  hesitate  ;  but  on  the  9th  of  January  he 
^^was  formally  ajipointed  commander  of  the  expedition, 
and  also  commander  of  the  Western  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron,  the  new  sloop  of  war  Harfford  being  as- 
signed as  his  flagship, 

Farragat's  name  was  first  noticed  in  these  pages  as 

a  midshipman  in  the  Essex  at  the  opening  of  the  war 

for  independence  on  the  high  seas.     At  the  close  of 

that  war  he  was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  new 

ship  of  the  line  Washuujton.     In  1821  he  received  his 

lommission  as  lieutenant  and  took  part  in  the  suppres- 

of  i>iracy  in  the  West  Indies,     When  off  Tortugas, 

Ut  1823,  he  took  passage  in  a  vessel  laden  with  brick 
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for  Fort  Jackson.  In  1882  he  was  in  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  Diiriog  the  nullification  tronbles,  in  1833.  he 
was  in  the  man-of-war  that  was  sent  to  South  Carolina 
by  President  Jackson  with  the  message,  ''The  Union 
must  and  shall  be  preserved/'  In  1837  he  w^as  execu^ 
tive  officer  in  the  sloop-of-war  NatcJiez^  and  in  1840  hrf 
was  again  at  Norfolk,  about  which  time  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Loyall,  of  that  city.  In  the  following 
yeai'  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  the  ship-of-the-^ 
line  Delaware^  when  he  w^as  made  commander.  In 
1844  he  commanded  the  receiving  ship  Pennsylvania 
at  Norfc^lk,  and  in  1847  the  sloop-of-war  Saratoga^  of 
the  home  squadron.  From  1848  to  1854  he  was  on 
shore  duty,  after  which  he  was  sent  out  to  establish 
the  navy  yard  in  California,  where  he  remained  until 
1858,  by  which  time  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain  and  was  ordered  to  the  sloop-of-war  Brook- 
lyn, When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  in  Norfolk 
and  was  strongly  urged  to  serve  the  Southern  cause. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  landsman  to  understand  how  at^ 
tached  a  thoroughbred  seaman  becomes  to  his  colors. 
It  was  under  the  United  States  flag  that  the  youthful  • 
Parragut  received  his  commission  as  a  midshipman,  and 
in  that  proud  moment  of  gratified  ambition  he  took  his 
boyish  oath  to  die  rather  than  strike  that  fla-g.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  had  seen  the  haughtiest 
colors  on  the  ocean  bow  mth  respect  before  Old  Glory, 
At  Valpamiso  he  stood  on  the  bloody  decks  of  the  Es- 
sex with  that  gallant  ship's  company  and  saw  men  give 
life  and  limb  in  order  that  the  flag  might  not  be  hauled 
down.  He  had  seen  sailors  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
death  expend  their  last  vitality  in  some  feeble  defense 
of  that  flag.  He  had  traveled  from  ocean  to  0(fean,  and 
had  seen  the  star-spangled  banner  toweringj  prcmdly 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  feared  by  somje,  blessed 
by  others  for  its  manly  upholding  of  the  riglits  of  hu- 
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lands,  siirromided  by  strange  scenes  and  by  strange 
people,  he  had  stood  under  the  protecting  folds  ol  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  felt  that  he  had  a  true  friend  by 
him.  Often,  on  the  lonely  ocean,  he  had  watched  the 
beautiful  flag  caressed  by  gentle  zephyrs,  brightly  re- 
turning the  smiles  of  the  sun,  or»  drawing  itself  out  to 
its  full  length,  grandly  maintain  its  dignity  in  the  face 
of  storm. 

And  this  was  the  flag  against  which  Farragut  was 
asked  to  raise  his  hand.  The  secessionists  little  under- 
stood how  those  stripes  could  entwine  themselves  about 
the  heart  of  a  sailor  who  had  once  fought  for  that  flag, 
who  had  endured  sickness,  hardship,  insult  and  igno- 
miny in  order  that  it  might  remain  unsullied.  They 
understood  still  less  the  emotion  of  men  who  have  once 
gazed  on  those  stars  proudly  floating  over  the  enemy's 
colors  after  a  bloody  struggle.  Stung  with  the  insult 
contained  in  the  suggestion,  and  remembering  the  glori- 
ous triurax>hs  achieved  under  the  flag,  Farragut  re- 
plied, "I  would  see  every  man  of  you  damned  before 
I  would  raise  my  hand  against  that  flag !  '■  Being  in- 
formed that  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  South,  he 
replied,  **  I  will  seek  some  other  place  where  I  can  live, 
and  on  two  hours'  notice."  And  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word*  On  that  same  evening,  April  18th,  he  left  N<»r- 
folk  and  most  of  his  worldly  possessions,  and  with  his 
wife  and  only  son  went  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  to 
Hastings  on  the  Hudson.  His  first  service  was  on  the 
board  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress,  August  3, 
1861,  to  retire  superannuated  oflicei's  from  active  serv- 
ice,  from  which  duty  he  was  called  to  assume  command 
of  the  New  Orleans  expedition. 

While  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
under  way  in  the  North,  the  blockade  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi  had  been  maintained  as  well  as  the 
few  vessels  stationed  there  could  do  it.  The  dreary 
monotony  of  blockade  on  this  coast  was  enhanced  by 
fogs  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  at  times  to  see  one 
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hundred  yards  ahead,  whi^h  afforded  every  oppor- 
tunity for  blockade  runners  to  get  to  sea.  At  times 
the  rigging  and  spars  of  the  vessels  were  soaked  \rith 
moisture,  and  the  continual  dripping  kept  the  ships 
damp  and  unhealthfal.  The  only  relief  was  the  daily 
drUl  of  the  men  at  the  great  guns  and  other  exercises. 
As  they  were  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
North,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  progress 
of  the  war  except  such  exaggemted  and  discouraging 
accounts  as  w^ere  allowed  to  pass  through  the  enemy's 
lines  or  were  picked  up  from  the  fishermen,  the  thank* 
less  service  did  not  tend  to  mise  the  spirits  of  the  offi- 
cers or  the  men.  Occasionally  the  lookout  at  the  top- 
mast crosstrees  would  sing  out  with  a  dismal  drawl, 
*' Smoke,  ho-o-o !  '■  and  it  was  one  of  the  ti-eats  of  the 
service  for  the  officer  of  the  deck  to  call  back  through 
his  trumpet,  *'  Where  away  ? "  "  Up  the  river,  sir."  But 
the  smoke  seldom  came  out  of  the  river.  The  BrooJclyji^ 
Commander  Thomas  Tingey  Craven,  was  engaged  in 
blockading  Pass  a  TOutre  from  February  2  to  March 
7,  1862,  Some  excitement  was  afforded  to  her  people 
on  the  24th  of  February  by  the  smoke  of  a  steamer 
coming  down  the  river,  for  in  this  instance  the  vessel 
actually  came  out  and  attempted  to  ran  the  l)lockade, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  sloop-of-war  was  in  readiness ^J 
for  the  chase.  Owing  to  the  fog,  it  was  impossible  to^H 
see  the  steamer  from  the  deck,  and  the  only  w^ay  of 
following  her  was  by  an  officer  going  aloft  and  keeping 
track  of  the  smoke,  which  could  be  seen  above  the  fog. 
After  a  run  of  many  miles  the  stranger  was  overtaken, 
and  proved  to  be  the  Magnolia^  having  on  board  twelve 
hundred  balea  of  cotton. 

Parragut  arrived  at  Ship  Island,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississip})!,  in  the  Hartford^  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary^  and  from  that  time  there  was  plenty  of  excite- 
ment. The  preparations  for  entering  the  river  were 
actively  begun  ;  the  men  were  kept  busy  tiring  at  tai'- 
gets,  getting  in  coal  and  provisions  and  protecting  the 
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machiiiery  with  ehains,  sand  bags  etc.  '*Farragut  was 
abinit  the  fleet  from  early  dawn  until  dark,  and  if  any 
officer  had  not  spontaneous  enthusiasm,  he  certainly  in- 
fused it  into  him.  I  have  been  on  the  morning  watch 
from  four  to  eight  o'clock,  when  he  would  row  along- 
side the  ship  at  six  o'clock,  either  hailing  to  ask 
how  we  were  getting  along,  or  perhxips  climbing  over 
the  side  to  see  for  himself.'-  *  The  first  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  was  that  of  getting  the  heavy  ships  over  the 
bar. 

When  Farragut  received  his  orders  to  command 
this  expedition  it  was  thought  that  there  were  nineteen 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar,'  so  that  such  ships  as  the 
Brooklyn  and  the  Hiirt/ord  could  readily  cross,  while 
heavier  frigates  like  the  Wub(U'h  and  the  Colorado^ 
which  drew  twenty-two  feet  of  water,  could  be  taken 
over  after  being  relieved  of  their  guns,  coal  and  other 
heavy  stores ;  but  when  the  squadron  assembled  before 
the  passes  it  was  found  that  the  ever-changing  sands 
hiul  reduced  the  depth  to  fifteen  feet.  All  hope  of 
getting  the  Wabash  and  the  Colorado  over  was  im- 
mediately abandoned,  while  grave  doubts  were  enter- 
tained as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  even  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Pensacola  across.  The  Colorado  waa 
deemed  especially  valuable  in  the  operation  against  the 
forts,  as  the  commanding  height  of  her  masts  enabled 
her  topmen  to  tire  over  the  parapets  and  sweep  the  in* 
tenor  of  the  forts  with  gmpe  and  canister.  The  Peii- 
sacola  was  finally  got  over  the  bar  on  the  7th  of  April, 
after  a  delay  of  two  weeks.  In  one  of  tlie  attempts 
to  tow  her  over  the  hawser  parted,  killing  two  men 
and  wounding  five.  The  pilots  were  found  to  be 
either  nervous  or  treacherous,  and  the  vessels  were  fre- 
quently run  aground.  The  dense  fogs  off  these  low 
sandy  coasts  also  rendered  the  navigation  unusually 
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difficult.  After  many  futile  attempts  to  get  tlie  Brook- 
lyn  over  the  bar  at  Pass  k  I'Outre,  she  was  taken  to 
Southwest  Pass,  where  also  she  grounded.  Finally 
seveml  steamei-s  took  her  in  tow  and  hauled  her 
through  the  mud  by  sheer  force.  The  MiSKhsipjn 
was  stripped  of  evei-ythiug  that  could  i>ossibly  be 
taken  out  of  her,  and  after  eight  days  of  tugging  and 
hauling  she  was  brought  over.  These  unexpected  ob- 
stacles delayed  the  expedition  at  the  passes  many  days, 
giving  the  Con  federates  ample  time  to  ascertain  the 
force  of  the  fleet  and  to  make  their  defenses  accord- 
ingly- 

The  defenses  of  New  Orleans  were  of  the  most  for- 
midable kind.  The  river  about  ninety  miles  below 
New  Orleans  was  guarded  by  two  forts  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Johnson  K,  Duncan*  On  the  right 
bank  of  a  bend  in  the  stream  was  Fort  Jackson,  having 
bomb-jiroof  chambers  and  all  the  oppliances  for  mod- 
ern warfare.  It  stood  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  levee,  the  casemate  rising  just  above  its  level, 
while  a  water-battery  extended  below  rhe  fcu't  along 
the  rivei*'s  edge.  The  fort  was  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions ;  an  outer  wall  surrounded  by  the  overflow  water, 
formed  a  substantial  mnat,  and  between  this  and  the 
fort  proper  was  a  wide  difch  of  mud  ond  water,  form- 
ing the  second  moat,  while  the  fort  itself,  a  massive 
structure  of  stone  and  brick  in  the  shape  of  a  star, 
stood  in  the  center.  Between  this  and  the  citadel  of 
solid  masonry  was  a  third  ditch.  The  armament  of 
this  formidable  work  consisted  of  three  10-inch  colum- 
biads  and  five  8-inch  guns,  one  7-inch  rifled  gun,  six 
42-poxinders,  seventeen  32-|>ounders  and  thirty-five  24- 
pounders^in  all,  sixty-seven  guns.  The  commander  of 
this  fort  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Higgins,  for- 
merly of  the  United  States  navj^  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  a  little  above,  was  Fort  St.  Philip,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Squires*  It  mounted  six  8-mch 
guns,  one  rilled  7-inch  gun,  six  42-pounders,  nine  I^- 
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pounders  and  twenty*one  24-ponnders,  one  13-inch  mor- 
tar and  live  10-ineh  innrtars— in  all,  forty-nine  pieces. 

As  an  anxiliMry  battery,  a  formidable  fleet  of  gun- 
boats and  ironclads,  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore John  K.  Mitchell,  was  held  in  readiness  to  at- 
tack any  craft  that  might  attempt  to  pass  up  the  river. 
The  most  dangerous  of  these  was  the  LouiKkma,  Cap- 
tain Charles  F.  Mcintosh,  which  was  mpidly  approach- 
ing completion.  8he  was  built  under  the  direction  of 
E.  C.  Murniy  from  timber  cut  in  the  forest  bordering 
on  Lake  Pontchar train.  Iler  engines  were  taken  fix)m 
the  steamer  Ingomar.  Although  the  coosfruction  of 
this  vessel  was  begun  on  the  loth  of  October,  1861, 
work  on  her  was  delayed  by  strikes  and  the  imperfect 
api*liances  for  handling  iron.  Upon  her  lower  hull, 
wiiich  was  nearly  submerged,  was  erected  a  casemate 
plated  with  a  double  row  of  T-milroad  iron  sloping  at 
an  angle  of  forty-tive  degrees.  In  this  shot-proof  gun- 
room were  two  paddle  wheels,  besides  which  she  had 
two  propellers.  The  deck  above  the  casemate  was  sur- 
rounded by  sheet-iron  bulwarks  as  a  protection  against 
sharpshooters-  Her  armament  consisted  of  seven  rifled 
32-pounders,  three  9-inch  and  four  8-inch  smooth-bore 
guns  and  two  rifled  7-inch  guns — in  all,  sixteen  guns, 
A  serious  defect  in  her  constniction  was  that  the  gun 
ports  were  too  small,  so  that  the  arc  of  fire  of  the  guns 
was  not  more  than  Ave  degrees. 

A  second  ironclad  was  the  ram  Manassas^  Lieuten- 
ant  A.  F.  Warley.  This  was  formerly  the  twin-screw 
tugboat  Enoch  Train,  built  in  Boston  in  1855  by  J, 
O.  Curtis,  She  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight 
feet  over  all,  and  had  twenty-six  feet  beam  and  eleven 
feet  draught.  Her  frame  was  of  white  oak.  Under 
the  personal  direction  of  John  H,  Stephenson,  X\\^  Enoch 
Train  was  covered  with  iive-inch  timbers  and  with 
about  an  inch  of  flat  railroad  iron  ;  the  beams,  meeting 
at  the  bow,  formed  a  solid  mass  twenty  feet  thick. 
The  only  entrance  to  this  craft  was  by  a  trap  door,  the 
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port  cover  of  the  single  gnu  in  the  bow  springing  back 
when  the  gun  was  withdrawn.  She  had  two  *'  tele- 
scopiug"  soiokestacks,  wliich  could  be  drawn  into  the 
vessel  when  necessary,  and  steam  pipes  were  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  throw  boiling  water  over  the  deck  if  an 
enemy  should  attempt  to  board.  She  was  armed  with 
one  32-poimder,  and  had  a  crew  of  thirty -five  men,  all 
told.  This  vessel  was  built  by  private  subseription  at 
New  Orleans,  in  order  to  get  the  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  any  Federal  vessel  that  it  might  destroy  ;  but 
on  the  12th  of  October,  1861»  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Confederate  Government. 

Besides  these  two  ironclads  there  were  wooden 
steamers  that  had  been  converted  into  gunboats.  One 
of  the  most  eflRcient  of  these  was  the  steamer  McRae^ 
Lieutenant  Thomas  B.  Huger,  formerly  the  steamer 
3Iarguis  de  la  Habana^  mounting  six  32- pounders  and 
one  9-ineh  shell  guu.  The  two  steamers  Governor 
3Ioore  and  Oeneral  Quitman  had  been  fitted  out  by 
the  State  of  Li^uisiana.  Tlie  Governor  Moore  (named 
after  the  war  Governor  of  Alabama),  Commander  Bev- 
erley Kennon,  formerly  the  wooden  paddle-wheeled 
steamer  Charles  Morgan^  was  armed  with  two  rifled  32- 
jwunders  and  was  manned  with  ninety-three  men,  all 
told,  and  pieces  of  railroad  iron  were  fastened  to  her 
bows  to  form  a  sort  of  ram.  The  General  Quitman, 
Captain  Grant,  a  little  smaller  thnn  the  Governor 
Moore^  was  armed  with  two  smooth-bore  32-pounders. 
The  steamer  Jackmn,  Lieutenant  Froncis  B.  Renshaw, 
mounted  two  32-pounders,  Launch  No.  6,  Acting-Mas* 
ter  Fairbanks,  and  launch  No.  3,  armed  with  one  how- 
itzer, Acting-Master  Telford,  were  among  the  vessels. 
All  these  were  protected  about  their  boilers  and  ma- 
chinery  with  double  barricades  of  pine  boards,  the 
space  between  them  being  filled  in  with  compressed 
cotton.  None  of  them  had  rams  under  water.  Each 
was  manned  with  about  thirty-five  men,  and  they 
were  fitted  out  under  the    direction  of   Lieutenant- 
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Colonel  William  S.  Lovell,  formerly  of  the  United  States 
navy. 

Besides  this,  the  Confederates  had  under  way  the 
powerful  tloating  battery  I^ew  Orleans^  moimtieg 
twenty  guns  ;  the  Memphis^  eighteen  guns  ;  and  the 
Mh'sfssfppi\  sixteen  guns.  The  last-mentioned  vessel 
was  regarded  ''as  the  greatest  vessel  in  the  world,"  so 
far  as  her  lighting  capacity  was  concerned.  She  was 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  overall,  had  fifty -eight 
feet  beam,  was  to  make  eleven  knots  an  hour  and  cost 
two  million  dollars.  The  enemy  worked  day  and  night 
and  Sundays,  and  hoped  to  have  her  ready  by  the  first 
of  May,  Distinct  from  the  Confederate  naval  force 
was  what  was  termed  a  ''river  defense  fleet/'  consist- 
ing of  boats  mounting  one  or  two  guns  each.  They 
were  the  Warrior,  John  A.  Stephenson  ;  the  Stonewall 
Jackson^  Mr.  Phillips;  the  Resoluie^  Mr.  Hooper;  the 
Defiance^  Mr.  McCoy  ;  and  the  M.  J.  Breekenridge, 
There  were  also  seven  unarmed  steamers  :  the  Phcenix^ 
the  W,  Burton^  Mr.  Hammond ;  the  Landis^  Mr. 
Davis ;  the  3Iosher,  Mr.  Sherman ;  the  Belle  Alge- 
rieiine^  the  Star^  Mr.  La  Place ;  and  the  Music^  Mr. 
McClellan. 

(As  a  further  defense,  the  Confederates,  early  in  the 
winter,  had  thrown  a  raft  across  the  river  under  the 
gnns  of  the  forts.  This  raft  consisted  of  cypress  logs 
several  feet  in  diameter  and  about  forty  feet  long, 
placed  three  feet  apart,  so  that  driftwood  would  pass 
between  them.  The  logs  vere  held  together  with  iron 
cables  two  and  a  half  inched  thick,  while  thirty  heavy 
anchors  held  them  across  the  stream.  The  freshet  in 
the  spring  of  1862  caused  such  an  umisuallj^  rapid  cur- 
rent that  on  the  10th  of  March  about  a  third  of  the  raft 
was  carried  away.  Eight  schooners  joined  together 
with  chains,  and  with  their  masts  dragging  astern  so 
as  to  entangle  the  screws  of  passing  steamers,  were  an- 
chored in  this  gap.)  The  Confederates  also  collected  a 
great  number  of  long  flatboats  filled  with  pine  knots^ 
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ready  to  be  fired  and  sent  down  the  swift  current  into 

the  midst  of  the  hostile  fleet. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  18f52,  Farragiit  steamed  up  to 
a  point  about  three  miles  below  Fort  Jackson  with  his 
fleet  of  twenty-four  vessels  besides  twenty  schooners, 
each  armed  with  one  It^-inch  mortar  and  two  long  32- 
pounders  and  manned  by  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  men,  under  the  command  of  Commander  Porter, 
The  following  steamers  were  detailed  as  tenders  to  the 
mortar  flotilla :  the  Harriet  Lane^  Lieutenant  Jonathan 
M.  Wain  Wright ;  the  Owasco,  Lieutenant  John  Guest; 
the  Westjieldj  Commander  William  II  Renshaw ;  the 
Clifton^  Acting- Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Baldwin ;  the 
Jftami^  Lieutenant  Abram  Davis  Harrell ;  and  the 
Jackson,  Acting-Lieutenant  Selim  E*  Woodworth.  The 
Harriet  La7ie  had  been  transferred  from  the  revenue 
service,  the  Owaseo  was  of  the  same  class  as  the  Cayuga^ 
the  lliami  was  a  double-ender  built  for  the  Govern- 
ment, while  the  Clifton^  the  Jackson  and  the  Westfield 
were  ordinary  side -wheel  ferry  boats  mounting  heavy 
guns. 

As  yet  Captain  Farragut  had  little  idea  of  the 
strength  and  character  of  the  fortifications  he  was 
about  to  attack  or  the  defenses  in  the  river.  He  had 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sketches  of 
the  works  and  a  memorandum  prepared  by  General] 
Barnard,  who  had  constructed  Fort  St,  Pliilip.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  however^  it  was  known  that 
the  enemy  had  greatly  strengthened  these  fortifica- 
tions, besides  augmenting  the  defenses  and  obstruc- 
tions in  the  riven  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  there- 
fore, after  getting  the  fleet  into  the  river,  was  to  survey 
the  situation  as  well  as  possible  from  a  distance.  The 
Kennebec^  under  Commander  Bell,  and  the  Wissa- 
hickonj  were  sent  up  the  river  to  reconnoiter,  and 
reported  that  *'  the  obstructions  seemed  formidable.*' 

The  hazardous  duty  of  getting  the  mortar  schooners 
in  position  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  F.  H. 
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Gerdes,  of  the  Coast  Survey  serrice,  who,  with  the  as- 

Bistance  of  J.  G.  Oltmanois  and  Joseph  Harris,  made  a 
careful  sui-vey  of  the  river  for  several  miles  below  Port 
Jackson.  The  work  occupied  several  days,  and  as  it 
was  perforraed  io  open  boats  the  surveyors  were  ex* 
posed  to  a  fire  from  sharpshooters  concealed  in  the 
bushes  along  the  banks,  and  sometimes  shells  from  the 
forts  landed  in  unpleasant  proximity.  The  river  was 
finally  triangulated  for  seven  miles,  and  white  Hags,  each 
having  the  name  of  the  boat  that  was  to  be  anchored 
near  it,  were  placed  with  great  accuracy.  The  position 
selected  for  the  mortiu^  boats  was  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  about  two  miles  from  Fort  Jackson,  where 
the  trees  and  tlie  dense  underbrush  effectually  con- 
cealed them  and  made  it  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  get 
the  range  ;  and  even  if  the  enemy  succeeded  in  tiring 
with  accuracy,  the  schooners  could  easily  move  a  few 
rods  without  being  observed  and  thus  again  leave  the 
enemy  in  doubt  as  to  their  whereabouts.  To  hide 
their  movements  more  perfectly,  the  upper  masts  and 
rigging  of  the  schooners  were  dmssed  with  branches 
and  vines,  so  that  the  enemy  could  not  distinguish 
them  from  the  trees.  The  mortar  schooners  were  an- 
chored in  three  divisions :  the  first,  of  seven  vessels, 
^__  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Watson  Smith,  was 
^^«tationed  on  the  west  bank,  about  twenty-eight  hun- 
^^  djred  and  fifty  yards  from  Fort  Jackson  and  about 
I  thirty-six  hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  Fort  St. 
I      PhOip. 

I  Tliis  division  consisted  of  the  Norfolk  Packet^  Lieu- 

^H  tenant  Smith  ;  the  Ollcer  11,  Lee,  Acting  Master  Wash- 
^Pington  Godfrey ;  the  Para,  Acting-Master  Edward  G, 
Fiirber;  the  t\  P,  Williams^  Acting- Master  Amos  R. 
Langthorne ;  the  Arietta,  Acting-Master  Thomas  E. 
Smith  ;  the  Bacon,  Acting- Master  William  P.  Rogers ; 
the  Sopfirmiiaj  Acting-Master  Lyman  Bartholomew, 
The  third  division,  of  six  schooners,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Kidder  Randolph  Breese,  was  in  the  rear  of 
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the  first  division.  It  ronsiated  of  the  John  Griffith, 
Acting- Master  Henry  Brmvn  ;  the  Sarah  Bryen,  Acting- 
Master  Abraham  Christian  ;  the  Racer^  Acting- Master 
Alvin  Phinney ;  the  Sea  Foamy  Acting-Master  Henry 
E.  Wllliains ;  the  Henry  Janes^  Acting-Master  Lewis 
W.  Penningtf)n  ;  the  Dan  Smith,  Acting- Master  Geoi^e 
W.  Brown.  The  second  division,  of  seven  schooners, 
nnder  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Walter  W,  Queen, 
was  stationed  on  the  east  bank,  about  thirty-six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  yards  from  Fort  Jackson.  This  divi- 
sion consisted  of  the  T,  A,  Ward^  Lieutenant  Queen ; 
Maria  J.  Carlton,  Acting-Master  Charles  E.  Jack  ;  the 
Matthew  Vassar^  Acting- Master  Hugh  H.  Savage  ;  the 
George  Manghamy  Acting-Master  John  Collins ;  the 
Orvetfa^  Acting- Master  Francis  E,  Eluncbard ;  the  aSV^- 
ney  (Z  Jones^  Acting-Master  J,  D.  Graham  ;  the  Adolph 
Hugel,  Acting- Master  Van  Buskirk.  The  position  of 
the  second  division  wiis  greatly  exposed  to  the  ene- 
my's fire. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  18th  the 
signal  for  the  mortar  schooners  to  open  fire  w^as  given* 
and  shortly  afterward  huge  13-inch  shells  were  w^his- 
tling  through  the  air  in  tlieir  graceful  flight  and  drop- 
ping in  and  around  the  fort,  each  schooner  firing  one 
shell  every  ten  minutes.  The  Confederate  forts  re- 
sponded with  spirit,  hut  owing  to  the  concealment 
afforded  by  the  trees  they  fired  with  little  accuracy. 
The  division  under  Lieutenant  Queen,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  tired  with  great  precision,  but  from  its 
exposed  position  it  suffered  considerably  in  return. 
To  divert  the  enemy's  fire  from  these  schooners  as 
much  as  possible,  two  gunboats  took  turns  with  one  of 
the  smaller  sloops  in  steaming  np  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  suddenly  shooting  out  in  full  view  of  the 
forts  and  opening  a  rapid  fire  from  their  11 -inch  pivot 
guns.  As  they  were  constantly  in  motion,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  Confederate  gunnel's  to  get  their  range, 
while  the  fire  from  the  11-inch  guns  was  always  effect- 
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ive.  Lieutenant  Guest,  in  the  Owaseo,  held  the  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  line  an  honr  and  fifty  minutes, 
and  left  only  when  his  ammunition  gave  out. 

About  midday  the  T,  A,  Ward  was  struck  by  a  120- 
pound  shot,  which  crashed  into  her  cabin  and  nearly 
fii-ed  the  magazine,  while  soon  afterward  a  104nch  shot 
struck  the  water  line  of  the  George  Maugham,  Find- 
ing that  their  position  was  becoming  critical,  the 
schooners  dropped  downstream,  anchored  two  hun- 
dred yards  below,  and  resnmed  their  fire.  The  mor- 
tars kept  up  their  fire  throughout  the  day,  and  about 
five  o'chick  in  the  aftei-noon  dense  vf»lumes  of  smoke 
were  observed  rolling  upward  from  Port  Jackson.  As 
night  came  on,  the  mortars  increased  their  lire  to  a 
shell  every  five  minutes  from  each,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty  shells  an  hour.  Toward  midnight  they  reduced 
their  fire  to  a  shell  every  half  hour,  so  as  to  allow  the 
crews  of  the  mortar  schooners  a  little  rest.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  six  schooners  under  Lieu- 
tenant Queen  were  removed  from  the?  left  to  the  right 
bank  under  cover  of  the  woodland. 

The  labor  of  the  men  in  the  mortar  schooners  was 
most  exhausting.  Little  or  no  sleep  could  be  had, 
while  the  terrific  shock  caused  the  little  vessels  to 
shiver  from  stem  to  stern  and  threatened  to  ruck  them. 
Every  time  tlie  mortars  were  fired  the  men  were  com- 
pelled to  run  aft,  and  ihat  the  concussion  might  be  as 
little  as  possible  they  stood  with  mouths  open  and  on 
tiptoe.  The  explosion  of  so  much  powder  soon  black- 
ened them  from  head  to  foot.  One  of  the  schooners, 
the  Maria  X  Carlton^  had  been  sunk. 

That  night  the  enemy  sent  down  an  immense  flat- 
boat,  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  fifty  feet,  laden  with 
burning  pine  knots  piled  up  twenty  feet  high,  while 
the  flame  leaped  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  As 
the  huge  mass  of  fire  came  down  the  river  toward  the 
thirty-five  wooden  ships  of  the  National  fleet  anchored 
close  together  in  the  narrow  channel,  it  presented  a 
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fearful  spectacle.  The  roaring  and  crackling  flames, 
sometimes  caught  in  a  puff  of  air,  swept  across  the  en- 
tire breadth  of  the  river,  licking  the  water  into  steam 
or  scorching  and  wilting  the  trees  on  the  bank.  Good 
discipline,  together  with  the  indomitable  pluck  of  the 
American  seamen,  came  to  the  rescue.  The  vessels 
tha,t  stood  in  the  course  of /the  fire  quickly  slipped 
their  cables  and  ran  inshore,  allowing  the  raft  to  pass 
harmlessly  by  ;  but  immediate  i^reparations  w^ere  made 
to  meet  other  attacks  from  fire-boats.  The  steamer 
Westfleldy  fitted  with  hose,  was  detailed  as  a  fire  patrol, 
while  a  number  of  boats  armed  with  grapnels,  buckets 
and  axes  %vere  held  in  readiness  to  tow  the  rafts  in- 
shore before  they  should  reach  the  fleet.  From  that 
time  a  number  of  these  rafts  were  sent  down,  but  so 
perfect  were  the  arrangements  for  receiving  them  that 
no  further  alarm  w\is  felt,  %vhile  the  sailors  hailed  their 
approach  with  delight  as  affording  amusement  and 
relieving  the  monotony  of  the  siege. 
(  On  the  third  night  of  the  bombardment,  April  20th, 
the  Finola^  Lieutenant  Peirre  Crosby,  and  the  JtaHca^ 
Lieutenant  Charles  Henry  Bromedge  Caldwell,  under 
the  orders  of  Commander  Bell,  were  sent  up  the  river 
to  sever  the  line  of  hulks  and  chains  that  stretched 
across  the  stream  under  the  guns  of  the  forts.  The 
gunboats,  having  flrst  had  their  lower  masts  and  rig- 
ging taken  out  so  as  to  render  them  less  visible  to 
the  enemy,  set  out  under  cover  of  darkness.  As  they 
approached  the  raft  they  were  discovered  by  the 
enemy  and  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  them,  upon 
which  the  mortars  increased  their  fire,  at  times  keep- 
ing nine  shells  in  the  air  at  once.  With  this  diversion 
in  his  favor.  Commander  Bell  kept  steadily  on  his 
course  until  he  reached  the  obstructions,  when  the 
Plnola  ran  alongside  the  third  hulk  from  the  eastern 
shore  and  her  men  boarded.  Charges  of  powder  with 
slow-  matches  and  a  petard  were  placed  aI>oard,  after 
which  the  crew  returned  to  their  ship  and  the  Pinola 
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dropped  astern.  But  the  current  carried  the  gunboat 
down  so  rapidly  that  the  wires  attached  to  the  petard 
were  severed  and  the  charges  failed  to  explode.  The 
Itasca  then  boldly  ran  alongside  the  second  schooner 
from  the  eastern  shore  and  threw  a  grapnel  aboard, 
which  caught  on  the  hulk's  mil ;  but  the  rail  gave 
w^ay  under  the  strain,  and  the  gunboat  w*a8  carried 
some  distance  downstream  before  she  could  stem  the 
current.  She  then  ran  alongside  the  easternmost 
hulk,  and  hy  keeping  her  engines  going  slowly  ahead 
held  her  position  alongside  while  Lieutenant  Caldwell, 
Acting-Masters  Amos  Johnson  and  Edmund  Jones 
jumped  aboard  with  a  party  of  seamen.  While 
Caldwell  w^as  making  his  preparations  for  firing  the 
hulk  the  chains  holding  her  were  slipped  without  his 
knowledge,  and  as  the  Itasca\s  engines  were  going 
ahead  and  had  her  helm  aport,  the  sudden  releasing 
of  the  schooner  caused  both  vessels  to  turn  inshore  and 
run  aground  under  the  gans  of  the  fort*  The  Itasva 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  this  p>erilous  position  until 
the  Pinoln  came  to  her  assistance.  So  far  from  be- 
ing discouraged  by  this  mishap,  Lieuteoant  Caldw^ell 
headed  his  vessel  up  the  river,  passed  through  the  gap 
in  the  obstructions,  and  after  going  some  distance  to 
obtain  a  good  headway  he  came  down  the  stream  with 
a  full  head  of  steam,  and,  striking  the  chains  holding 
the  hulks  together,  he  ran  the  bow  of  his  vessel  three 
or  four  feet  out  of  water  and  her  w^eight  parted  the 
chains,  leaving  a  larger  gap  in  the  obstruction.  The 
two  gunboats  then  returned  to  the  fleet* 

On  the  night  of  April  23d,  Lieutenant  Caldwelh 
with  Acting- Master  Edmund  Jones,  puHed  up  the  river 
in  one  of  the  IlartforfPs  hoatB  to  make  a  final  rec<>n* 
noissance,  as  some  doubt  had  been  expressed  as  to  the 
opening  made  in  the  raft  ;  and  if  an  opening  had  been 
made  at  all,  it  was  feared  that  the  enemy  had  repaired 
the  injuiy.  The  doubt  of  there  being  a  clear  passage 
was  increased  by  the  rippling  of  water  in  the  narrow 
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gap,  as  if  a  chain  were  there,  which  some  of  the  officers 
noticed.  After  an  exhausting  poll  of  several  miles 
against  the  rapid  current  the  boat  reached  a  place 
where  a  fire  kindled  by  the  Confederates  lighted  the 
river  like  day  and  wotild  have  discovered  the  adven- 
turers to  sharpshooters.  In  order  to  avoid  this  light 
Lieutenant  Caldwell  headed  his  boat  to  the  opposite 
bank,  and  by  jiassing  close  under  the  trees  and  bushes 
he  came  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  obstruc- 
tions* Here  the  party  was  directly  under  the  guns  of 
Fort  Jackson,  and  so  near  that  the  voices  of  the  sol- 
diers could  be  heard.  From  this  place  it  could  be 
distinctly  seen  tliat  the  water  in  tlie  gap  was  unob- 
structed ;  but,  in  order  to  be  absolutely  certain,  Ldeu- 
tenant  Caldwell  ordered  his  men  to  pull  to  the  gap.  In 
doing  this  the  boat  was  compelled  to  pass  directly 
across  a  broad  belt  of  light  and  w^as  in  full  view  of 
the  enemy.  The  Confederates  probably  believed  it  to 
be  one  of  their  own  boats,  for  they  did  not  lire.  It 
was  found  that  two  or  three  of  the  schooners  had  been 
torn  from  their  position  and  were  ashore.  After  pull- 
ing above  the  obstructions,  where  the  lead  showed 
twelve  to  fifteen  fathoms,  the  boat  party  rested  on  its 
oars  and  floated  downstream,  with  a  heavy  lead  line 
at  the  bow  so  as  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  barri- 
cades or  explosives  under  the  water.  The  lead  caught 
nothing,  and  after  pulling  above  the  hulks  and  mak- 
ing this  test  a  second  time  Lieutenant  Caldwell  was 
satisfied  that  the  channel  was  clear,  and  he  returned 
with  this  report- 
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About  noon  of  April  20th  thirteen  boats  were 
"quietly  trailing  at  the  stern  of  the  Hartford.  The 
commanders  of  the  National  war  ships  were  in  the 
flagship's  cabin,  holding  a  conneil  of  war.  Opinions 
differed  widely  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted. 
Effective  as  the  bombardment  by  the  mortar  tiotilla 
seemed  to  have  been,  the  forts  still  held  out,  and  every 
moment  the  enemy  was  strengthening  his  defenses. 
The  mm  Louisiana  was  thought  to  be  completed,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  ironclads  Kew  Orleans  and  Mem- 
phis  would  be  added  to  the  Confederate  naval  force, 
while  the  most  powerful  war  vessel  ever  projected  by 
the  South,  or  any  other  country  up  to  that  time — the 
Mi9$i8sippi — would  be  tinished  in  a  few  days;  ao 
that,  instead  of  taking  the  offensive,  the  National  fleet 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  river  and  again  reduced  to 
a  mere  blockading  force.  Taking  the  enemy  unpre- 
ired  was  the  first  element  of  success  that  had  been 
>unted  upon  when  the  gmat  New  Orleans  expedition 
planned,  and  Farragut  accepted  the  place  of  com- 
mder-in-chief  wnth  the  understanding  that  he  was 
run  past  the  forts— not  merely  to  act  as  an  escort 
twenty  mortar  schooners.  His  long  experience  in 
"active  service  had  taught  him  to  place  little  reliance  on 
morturs,  and  he  had  accepted  them  merely  as  an  aux- 
iliary battery,  because  they  had  been  ordered  before 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command.  Day  after  day  was 
passing,  and  the  enemy  showed  no  sign  of  weakening. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  fewer  than  ten  guns  of  the  one 
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hundred  and  twenty-six  in  the  two  forts  had  been  dia 
abled  by  tlie  sixteen  thousand  ei^lit  hundred  shells 
dropped  in  and  around  them,  and  only  four  men  had 
been  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 

The  proposition  of  running  i)ast  the  forts  did  not 
meet  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Union  ofB-" 
cers.  The  w^elght  of  tradition  and  long-established 
rules  of  war  %vere  against  it.  It  was  demonstrated  with 
incontrovertible  accuracy  that  wooden  shijis  could 
never  pass  such  batteries  and  remain  atloat.  Had  not 
a  French  admiral  and  Captain  Preedy,  of  the  English 
frigate  3Iersei/y  just  been  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
forts  and  reported  that  they  were  impassable  J  But 
Farragut  had  known  English  predictions  in  regard  to 
American  naval  prowess  to  fail  before  this.  He  saw 
clearly  enough  that  if  New  Orleans  was  to  be  captured 
by  the  fleet,  it  was  to  be  done  only  by  the  vessels 
running  past  the  forts,  '*  Whatever  is  to  be  done  will 
have  to  be  done  quickly/-  he  said,  and  the  night  of 
April  23d  was  fixed  for  the  attempt. 

At  lirst  it  was  intended  to  have  the  ships  pass  the 
forts  in  a  double  column,  as  there  would  be  less  strag- 
gling and  this  would  enable  the  larger  vessels  to  give 
more  iirotection  to  the  lighter  ones.  But  the  narrow 
gap  in  the  line  of  obslnictious  would  greatly  inci'ease 
the  chances  of  collision  with  the  hulks,  and,  what  was 
more  serious,  collision  between  the  vessels  themselves ; 
and  Farmgut  therefore  determined  to  range  his  vessels 
in  single  line  and  to  pass  the  forts  in  three  divisions,  one 
after  the  other.  The  vessels  were  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  First  Division,  Captain  Theodorus  Bailey; 
the  gunboat  Cayuga^  Lieutenant  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
Harrison  ;  the  sloop  of  war  Pensacola^  Captain  Henry 
W.  Morris  ;  the  sloop  of  war  3fississippi\  Commander 
Melancton  Smith  ;  the  sloop  of  war  Oneida^  Command* 
er  Samuel  Phillips  Lee;  the  sloop  of  war  Varuna, 
Commander  Charles  Stuart  Boggs  ;  the  gunboat  ^<^- 
tahdin^  Lieutenant  George  Henry  Preble  ;  the  gunboat 
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KineOy  Lieutenant  George  Marcellus  Ransom  ;  and  the 
gunboat  Wlssakiekon^  Lieutenant  Albert  N.  Sniitli. 
The  Second  or  Center  Division  was  to  be  led  by  Cap- 
tain Parragnt  himself  in  the  sloop  of  war  Hartford, 
Commander  Richard  Waiiivvrigbt ;  followed  by  the 
sloops  of  war  Brooklyn^  Captain  Thomas  Tingey  Cra- 
ven, and  Richmond^  Commander  James  Alden.  The 
Third  Division,  commanded  by  Commander  Henry  H. 
Bell,  was  to  be  led  by  the  gunboat  Seiota^  Lieutenant 
Edward  Donaldson  ;  followed  by  the  sloop  of  war  /ra- 
quoiSj  Commander  John  Decani i> ;  the  gunboat  Ken- 
fiebeCy  Lieutenant  John  Henry  Russell ;  the  gunboat 
Pinola^  Lieutenant  Peiice  Crosby  ;  the  gunboat  Itasca^ 
Lieutenant  Charles  Henry  Bromedge  Caldwell ;  the 
Winona^  Lieutenant  Edward  Tattnall  Nit^hols.^ 

The  23d  of  April  was  taken  up  with  final  prepara- 
tions for  the  great  battle.  Bags  of  sand,  ashes  and  coal, 
sails,  hammocks,  etc,  were  [jiled  around  the  machinery 
and  exposed  piarts  of  the  ships,  some  of  the  hulls  were 
daubed  with  yellow  river  mud  to  make  them  less  visible 
to  the  Confederate  gunners,  and  many  of  the  decks 
and  gun  carriages  were  whitewashed,  so  that  objects  on 
them  would  be  more  readily  distinguished  in  the  night, 

*Th»w  ves«wls  ciim'cil  the  following:  arrnaments :  Hartford^  twenty-two 
9-inch,  two  rifled  SOpoimcIers;  Brnoklyn^  twenty  9-inch,  one  fi^a^  SO- 
pounJer.  one  rifled  30-poiinder :  Richrmmd,  twenty-two  9-incb»  one  rifled 
80-pounder,  or»H  rifle<l  30-pounder:  Ptn»aeola,  one  ll-tnch,  twenty  O-irich, 
one  rifled  10<)-fxumder»  one  rifled  80-pounder;  Mississippi^  one  10-ineh, 
fifteen  8-inch,  one  rifled  20-fKmnder  j  Oneida,  two  11-inch,  four  32- pound- 
era,  three  rifled  Ji^)*[Miiinders ;  Irnqiioift,  two  11 -inch,  four  32-rKmndeni, 
one  rifled  5()^j>onnder ;  Vantna,  ei^ht  H-inch,  two  rifled  SO-pounders ; 
CayUifa,  Katahdin^  Kennehee^  Kineo^  Pinola^  Sfiofa,  Wifwfia^  Wissa- 
hiekon.eiwh  cnrrU-il  one  11 -inch,  one  rifled  30-pounder;  Itasca,  one  10- 
ineh,  one  rifled  30-potinder.  The  armafnents  of  the  steamers  of  the  mor- 
tar florilU  were:  Harriet  Lane,  three  fl*inch  guns;  Clifton,  two  9-inch* 
four  8'i-poiinderw»  one  rifled  30*pounder;  Jackson,  one  10-inch,  one  fl- 
inch, one  6-inch  rifl»'d  S«wyer.  four  32-pounders;  WeMfletd,  one  9-inch, 
four  S-ineh,  one  rifled  lOO-ptmnder;  Miami,  two  9-inch,  one  rifled  100- 
pounder,  one  rifled  80-|icmndcr,  one  rifleii  30-pounder;  Oimseo,  one  11- 
inch,  one  rifled  30.pounder. 
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as  it  was  proposed  to  have  as  few  lanterns  lighted  as 
possible.  At  the  suggestion  of  Chief -Engineer  J.  W* 
Moore,  of  the  Riehmond^  the  sheet  cables  were  a^ 
ranged  up  and  down  the  hulls  of  the  ships,  so  as  to 
protect  the  machinery.  The  holds  or  the  cockpits  of 
the  vessels  were  cleared  of  the  stores  piled  there,  and 
made  ready — for  the  first  time,  perhaps — for  the  recep- 
tion  of  wounded  men.  Tables  wei-e  arranged  in  con- 
venient positions,  and  the  surgeons  prepared  their  in- 
struments, while  buckets  and  tubs  were  placed  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  blood  and  severed  members  of 
the  human  body.  Aboard  the  BrooMyn  a  cot  frame 
was  slung  from  two  davits  and  so  arranged  that  the 
wounded  could  be  lowered  down  the  main  hatch  and 
taken  to  the  surgeon's  table  in  the  fore  hold.  The 
ropes,  hawsers  etc,  were  packed  in  the  sick  bay  in  a 
solid  mass,  kedge  anchors  attached  to  hawsers  were 
slung  to  the  main-brace  bumkins  on  each  quarter  in 
case  it  became  necessary  to  turn  the  ship  suddenly, 
and,  in  some,  hammocks  or  netting  made  of  rope  were 
spread  so  as  to  catch  splinters.  The  men  in  the  tops 
were  protected  from  musketry  fire  by  iron  bulwarks; 
the  heavy  weights  in  the  ship  were  stowed  in  the  for- 
ward part,  so  that  if  they  grounded  at  all  the  bow 
would  strike  first  and  the  swift  current  would  not 
swing  them  broadside  to  across  the  river.  All  un- 
necessary spars,  boatSj  rigging  etc.  had  been  sent 
ashore  at  Pilot  Town  and  the  vessels  stripped  for  the 
fight.  Five  of  the  nine  gunboats  took  out  their  masts 
entirely,  as  the  Piiiola  and  the  Itasca  had  done  when 
severing  the  raft  on  the  20th  of  April. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  23d  Farragut  personally 
visited  every  vessel  in  the  fleet,  to  see  if  his  orders  fur 
the  night  were  clearly  understood.  Having  done  this, 
he  returned  to  his  own  ship  and  made  his  i)ersonal  ar- 
rangements for  the  battle*  The  evening  came  on  clear 
and  starlit,  whOe  nothing  served  to  break  the  silence  or  to 
conceal  the  movements  of  the  vessels.    At  about  five  rain- 
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utesof  two  o-clock  in  the  moraing,  April  24th,  two  ordi- 
nary red  lights  (so  as  not  to  attract  the  enemy's  notice) 
in  a  vertical  line  appeared  in  the  rigging  of  the  flagship, 
and  immediately  afterward  the  click  of  capstans  and  the 
harsh  grating  of  cables  fell  upon  the  niidnight  air  from 
all  parts  of  the  anchorage,  and  proclaimed  to  the  Con- 
federate lookouts  concealed  in  the  woods  that  the  fleet 
was  about  to  begin  some  serious  movement.  The  alarm 
was  quickly  conveyed  to  the  forts,  and  scarcely  were 
the  ships  under  way  before  the  enemy  was  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  attack.  The  unusual  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent delayed  the  ships,  so  that  it  was  3.30  before  the 
entire  fleet  was  under  way.  The  tive  steamers  that  had 
been  used  for  towing  the  mortar  schooners  were  moved 
up  the  river  to  a  position  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  water-battery  opposite  Fort  Jackson,  where,  by  run- 
ning close  under  the  levee,  their  hulls  would  be  entirely 
protected  from  the  enemy's  shot,  and  about  tlie  time 
the  first  division  of  ships  was  well  under  way  the  mor- 
tar steamers  opened  their  fire.  The  sailing  sloop  of  war 
Portsmouth^  Commander  Samuel  Swart  wont,  also  was 
towed  by  the  steamer  JavJcson  to  a  positi<:)n  where  she 
could  enfilade  the  enemy's  batteries.  Soon  after  the 
fleet  got  under  way  large  bonfires  on  the  banks  and 
huge  tire  rafts  on  the  water  Dluminated  the  whole  scene, 
enabling  the  Confederate  gunners  to  fire  with  accuracy. 
The  mortar  schooners  now  began  to  thunder  out  their 
huge  shells,  keeping  two  constantly  in  the  air,  while 
the  five  steamers  near  the  w^ater-battery  opened  with 
grape  and  shrapneh 

As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  National  line  was  in 
nge  the  Confederates  opened  from  every  gun  that 
re.  The  scene  was  one  of  indescribable  grandeur. 
The  huge  13  inch  shells  left  their  beds  with  thunderous 
reports  ;  revolving  the  light  of  their  fuses  rapidly  in  the 
air,  they  rushed  to  the  apex  of  their  flight,  where  they 
seemed  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  then  descended  in 
a  graceful  curve,  exploding  in  or  over  the  forts.    Some 
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of  them  burst  in  mid-air,  sending  a  shower  of  iron  frag- 
ments and  sparks  in  all  directioos.  The  constant  flash- 
ing of  so  many  guns,  togetlier  with  the  flickering  light 
of  the  fire-rafts,  pnjduced  a  shimmering  illtimination 
over  the  river,  which,  although  brilliant,  was  illusive^ 
and  made  it  difficult  to  take  accurate  aim.  Soon  dark  W 
masses  of  smoke  began  to  float  across  the  river,  ob- 
structing the  line  of  vision  here  and  the{^  and  adding 
greatly  to  the  confusion. 

About  3.45  A.  M.  the  Cayuga  was  well  under  the 
forts.     Captain  Bailey,  whose  ship,  the  Colorado,  was 
unable  to  cross  the  bar,  had  asked  for  an  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  the  flgliit  and  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  first  division,  while  his  men  were  distributed 
among  the  crews.    He  pressed  gallantly  toward  Fort  St. 
Philip,  leaving  the  other  divisions  to  attack  Fort  Jack* 
son.    The  CayygawRS  now  the  center  of  aterritic  storm 
of  shot,  to  wliich  she  could  make  no  effective  answer. 
*'The  air,''  said  Lieutenant  Perkins,  who  was  piloting 
the  Cayuga^  "  was  filled  with  shells  and  explosives, 
which  almost  blinded  me  as  I  stood  on  the  forecastle 
trying  to  see  my  way,  for  1  had  never  been  up  the  river 
before.    I  soon  saw  that  the  guns  of  the  forts  were  well 
aimed  for  the  center  of  the  midstream,  so  I  steered  close 
under  the  walls  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  although  our  j 
masts  and  rigging  got  badly  shot  through,  our  hull  was^^ 
but  little  damaged.     After  passing  the  last  battery  and  " 
thinking  we  were  clear,  I  looked  back  for  some  of  onr 
vessels,  and  my  heart  jumped  into  my  mouth  when  1 
found  I  could  not  see  a  single  one.     I  thought  they  all 
must  have  been  sunk  by  the  forts.     Looking  ahead,  I , 
saw  eleven  of  the  enemy's  gunboats  coming  down  upon  j 
us,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  gone,  sure-'^ 

Undaunted  by  the  heavy  odds.  Captain  Bailey  boldly  I 
stood  on  and  prepared  to  attack  three  large  steamers 
that  made  a  dash  at  him  with  the  intention  of  running] 
him  down.     One  headed  for  the  Caguga's  starboard 
bow,  another  came  on  at  right  angles  amidship,  and  a 
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third  came  up  on  the  stem.  Tlie  ll4nch  Dahlg^ren  gun 
was  deliberately  trained  on  the  second  steamer,  and 
when  at  a  distance  of  thirty  yards  it  was  fired.  The 
shot  crippled  the  enemy,  and  he  sheered  oflf,  ran  in- 
shore, and  was  soon  wrapped  in  flames.  The  Parrott 
rifled  gim  on  the  forecastle  also  lodged  a  shot  in  the 
steamer  off  the  starboard  bow,  which  compelled  her  to 
haul  off.  This  left  only  the  steamer  coming  up  on  the 
starboard  quarter.  The  boarders  were  immediately 
called  aft,  Imt  at  this  moment  the  Varnna^  which  had 
been  fifth  in  line,  came  swiftly  np  the  river  and  crip- 
pled the  enemy  with  a  shell.  The  Cayuga  had  now 
been  struck  by  forty4wo  shot.  Her  masts  w^ere  so 
shattered  as  to  be  unfit  for  use,  the  carriage  of  her  11- 
inch  Dahlgren  gun  was  broken^  and  her  smokestack 
was  riddled ;  but  as  her  machinery  remained  intact 
she  still  advanced.  The  Vartina,  however,  soon  passed 
her  and  sped  up  the  river,  delivering  her  fire  right 
and  left,  A  steamer  filled  with  soldiers  soon  ap- 
peared off  her  starboard  beam,  and  Commander  Bog^ 
put  a  shot  into  her  boiler,  which  caused  her  to  drift 
ashore.  Two  other  steamers  and  one  gunboat  also 
were  crippled  and  driven  ashore  in  flames  by  the  Va- 
Tuna.  But,  unknown  to  Commander  Boggs,  a  more 
formidable  enemy  was  swiftly  pursuing  and  gradually 
overtaking  him. 

When  the  National  fleet  was  getting  under  way^  the 
GoTernor  Moore  lay  near  Fort  St.  Philip,  with  her 
lights  carefully  concealed  and  with  a  double  guard  of 
sentinels.  About  half  past  two  in  the  morning  her 
vigilant  commander,  Lieutenant  Beverley  Kennon,  de- 
tected unusual  sounds  down  the  river,  and  climbing 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  he  placed  his  ear  near  the 
water  and  distinctly  heard  the  stroke  of  a  paddle  wheel 
steamer  apparently  coming  up  stream.  He  rightly 
conjectured  that  it  was  the  Mississippi  coming  up 
with  the  fleet,  and  firing  two  alarm  guns,  he  got  up 
steam  in  three  minutes,  and  proceeded  a  short  distance 
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up  the  river  so  as  to  have  a  better  opportunity  for  ram- 
ming. While  feeling  his  way  in  the  gloom,  Lieutenant 
Kennon  saw  a  large  two- masted  steamer  emerge  from 
the  darkness  and  pass  between  him  and  the  light  of  the 
burning  steamer,  *' rushing  upstream  like  an  ocean 
racer,  belching  black  smoke,  firing  on  each  bnraing 
vessel  as  she  passed,"  It  was  the  Varuna,  leading  the 
line  of  vessels  up  the  river.  As  the  stranger  carried 
a  white  light  at  the  masthead  and  a  red  light  at  the 
peak.  Lieutenant  Kennon  knew  that  she  was  one  of  the 
National  vessels.  He  also  knew  that  General  Lovelli 
commander  of  the  Confederate  forces  at  New  Orleam 
had  come  down  the  river  to  visit  the  forts  that  eveningt^ 
and  had  just  passed  up  the  river  in  the  steamer  Dottb- 
loon^  on  his  return  to  the  city. 

Knowing  that  the  **  ocean  racer  "would  soon  over- 
take the  Doubloon,  Lieutenant  Kennon,  after  shootiUj 
away  his  blue  distinguishing  light  at  the  masthead 
with  a  musket  (for  hauling  it  down  would  have  at- 
tracted attention),  set  off  in  chase  of  the  Varuna,  The 
trees  and  thick  underbrnsh  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
near  which  the  Gorer nor  Moore  was  steaming  ffn-med 
a  dark  background  and  prevented  the  people  in  the' 
National  gunboat  from  discovering  her*  By  putting 
oil  on  his  fires  Kennon  got  up  a  full  head  of  steam, 
and  soon  had  the  steamer  *' shaking  all  over  and  fairiy 
dancing  through  the  water."  In  order  to  deceive  the 
Varuna^  Lieutenant  Kennon  now  hoisted  the  Union 
distinguishing  lights,  and  in  this  way  the  two  steamers 
sped  up  the  river,  the  Godernor  Moore  graduallj^  gain* 
ing  and  the  people  in  the  Varuna  ignorant  of  an  ap- 
proaching foe. 

When  near  the  battery  at  Chalmette,  day  just 
breaking,  the  two  vessels  were  only  one  hundred  yards 
apart,  and  Lieutenant  Kennon  hauled  down  the  Union 
light  and  fired  at  the  Varuna.  But  the  shot  missed 
its  mark.  The  people  in  the  Varuna  i-esponded  to  this 
unexpected  attack  vaXh  such  guns  as  bore,  but  they 
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were  afraid  to  yaw  across  the  river  so  as  to  bring  their 
broadside  to  bear  lest  they  should  be  rammed  by  the 
rapidly  approachlTig  enemy.  In  this  way  a  nmning 
fight  ensued,  with  the  advantage  decidedly  in  the  Va- 
Tuna's  favor,  for  her  shells  were  raking  the  Governor 
Moore^  killing  and  wonnding  men  at  every  fire.  One 
shot  from  the  Confedemte  gunboat,  however,  mked  the 
Varuna  along  the  port  gangway,  killing  four  men  and 
wounding  nine.  Finding  that  his  bow  gun  was  too 
far  a!>aft  the  knightheads  to  hull  the  Varuna^  Lieuten- 
ant Kennon  ran  up  to  close  quarters  and  deliberately 
fired  through  his  own  bow,  hoping  to  throw  a  shell 
into  the  Varund's  engine  room.  The  missile  struck 
the  hawse  pipe,  was  detlected,  and  passed  through  the 
Varuna\9  smokestack.  But  a  second  shot,  fired 
through  the  hole  made  by  the  first  in  the  Gorernor 
Mbare-s  bow,  struck  the  Varu7ia^s  pivot  gun  and 
killed  or  wounded  several  men.  Soon  after  this  the 
Varuna  ported  her  helm,  and  the  Governor  3Ioore  fol* 
lowed  the  example,  but  under  cover  of  smoke  the  latter 
suddenly  put  her  helm  hard  to  starboard,  and  before 
the  Varuna  could  right  herself  she  was  mmnied  near 
the  starboard  quarter,  at  the  same  instant  dt^Hvering 
her  bmadside  and  receiving  a  shell  from  the  Confeder- 
ate steamer.  Backing  clear,  the  Governor  Moore  again 
nimmed,  striking  in  nearly  the  same  place  as  before ; 
while  Commander  Boggs  managed  at  the  same  time  to 
get  in  three  8-iiich  shells,  which  set  fire  to  his  antag* 
onist  and  caused  her  to  drop  out  of  action.  Lieuten- 
ant Kennon  attempted  to  fight  again,  but  all  his  boat's 
steering  gear  was  destroyed,  a  large  piece  of  the  walk- 
ing-beam had  been  carried  away,  the  slide  of  the  engine 
feU  and  cracked  the  cylinder,  filling  the  engine  room 
with  steam,  and  fiftyseven  of  his  men  had  been  killed 
^^  and  seventeen  wounded.  Alter  drifting  about  help- 
^y  lesjily  some  time  he  ran  the  Governor  Moore  ashore, 
f  where  she  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 
^H         But  scarcely  had  the  Varuna  disposed  of  this  ene- 

BB^M  ill  ifrir*'wir*M-        ■-■  ■  *rm  n 
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my  when  another,  the  Stonewall  Jackson,  loomed  out 
of  the  darkness  on  the  port  side  and  struck  the  Vafitna 
on  the  gangway,  doing  considerable  damage.  The  Ya- 
Tuna  delivered  her  fire,  but  with  little  effect.  The 
enemy  then  backed  off  and  again  rammed  the  Varuna 
in  the  same  place,  this  time  crushing  in  her  side  below 
the  water  line.  Without  diminishing  her  speed,  the 
Varuna  dragged  the  ram  ahead  so  as  to  bring  her 
broadside  guns  into  play,  and  tired  five  8-inch  shells 
into  the  SlonewaU  Jackson^  so  that  she  drifted  ashore 
in  flames.  But  as  the  Varund  also  was  rapidly  sink- 
ing,  Commander  Boggs  ran  her  ashore,  let  go  his  an- 
chor and  made  fast  to  the  trees  on  the  bank,  during  ^ 
which  time,  however,  his  guns  were  still  playing  on  the 
Oomrnor  Moore ^  which  was  making  a  feeble  effort  to 
get  up  steam.  The  guns  of  the  Varuna  were  fought 
nnta  the  water  covered  the  gun-trucks,  when  attention 
was  given  to  getting  the  men  ashore.  **  In  fifteen  min- 
utes from  the  time  the  Varuna  was  struck  [by  the 
Stonewall  Jaekson]  she  was  on  the  bottom,  with  only 
her  topgallant  forecastle  out  of  water."  * 

In  approaching  the  forts  the  vessels  of  the  first 
division  maintained  their  prescribed  positions  until 
passing  the  obstructions,  when  they  became  somewhat 
confused.  The  Oneida  soon  overhauled  the  Missis- 
sippi,  and,  being  caught  in  a  strong  eddy,  was  carried 
swiftly  past  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  so  close  under  its  guns 
that  the  sparks  from  the  cannon  came  aboard.  The 
enemy,  miscalculating  the  distance,  fired  too  high,  so 
that  she  passed  almost  unscathed,  while  her  grape  and 
shrapnel  swept  the  parapets  at  short  range.  One  shell , 
from  Fort  Jackson  entered  the  coal  bunker  on  tlie  port ' 
side  but  did  not  explode.  Getting  past  the  forts  and 
out  of  their  line  of  fire,  the  Oneida  pushed  ahead  to 
join  the  Cayuga  and  the  Varuna^  then  struggling  with 
the  Confederate  gunboats.     Passing  the  mm  Manassas 
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without  being  able  to  strike  her,  Commander  Lee  dis- 
covered a  steamer  crossing  his  course  only  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead,  and,  putting  on  a  full  head  of  steam,  he 
struck  the  enemy  amidships,  crushing  in  her  starboard 
quarter,  so  that  she  drifted  away  in  a  sinking  condi- 
tion. Continuing  his  course,  he  soon  found  himself 
among  tlie  enemy's  vessels  and  began  delivering  his 
broadsides  right  and  left.  Just  as  he  fell  in  with  the 
Cayuga^  the  Governor  3Ioore  loomed  up  within  a  few 
feet,  and  on  being  hailed  ''What  sliip  is  that  V  Lieu- 
tenant Kennon  answered,  *'The  United  States  steamer 
3Iississij)pi.''*  But  the  Union  commander  was  not  so 
easily  deceived,  and,  observing  the  distinguishing  lights 
in  the  stranger,  he  raked  her  mth  his  starboard  guns. 
Learning  that  the  Varuna  was  ahead  and  unsupported, 
Commander  Lee  hastened  on  and  discovered  his  consort 
in  a  sinking  condition.  As  Captain  Boggs  declined  all 
assistance,  the  Oneida  i»assed  ahead. 

The  3Iississippi  and  the  Pem^acola  deliberately 
slowed  up  when  passing  the  forts,  frequently  stop- 
ping so  that  theij*  powerful  batteries  could  play  with 
full  effect  on  the  fortifications,  while  the  snualler  vessels 
passed  ahead  with  but  little  injury.  So  near  were 
these  vessels  to  the  enemy  that  at  times  the  jeers  of 
defiance  and  the  oaths  and  imprecations  exchanged 
by  the  contending  men  could  be  heard  above  the  roar 
of  battle.  The  Iflssissippi  was  struck  repeatedly, 
eight  shot  passing  entirely  through  the  ship,  but  fc^r* 
tunately  inflicting  no  vital  injury,  although  one  of 
them  caused  a  slight  alteration  in  a  bearing  of  the 
shaft.  ITer  rigging  was  badly  cut  up,  and  the  mizzen 
mast  was  struck  about  twelve  feet  above  the  deck. 

The  Tum  Manassafif^  after  passing  the  Varinia^  came 
rapidly  down  the  river  in  search  of  larger  game.  The 
Pensacola  was  the  next  vessel  she  discovered,  and, 
putting  on  full  steam,  she  endeavored  to  ram  her ;  but 
Captain  Morris  discovered  the  ram  just  in  time,  and 
Lieutenant  Francis  Asbury  Roe,  who  was  conning  the 
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Pensdcohi^  "avoided  a  collision  beautifully,"*  and, 
passing  cluse  by,  fired  his  starboard  broadside.  The* 
shot  did  not  take  effect,  except  cutting  away  the  flag- 
staff, and  the  next  instant  the  Manassas  had  vanished 
in  the  darkness.  After  remaining  in  front  of  the  forts 
two  hom^,  the  Pensacola  steamed  up  the  river,  and, 
observing  the  Varuna  in  a  di!!iabled  condition,  sent  her 
boats  aboard  and  took  off  seven  officers  and  about  sixty 
of  the  crew. 

Having  missed  the  Pensacola^  the  Manassas  made 
for  the  Mississippi^  and,  favored  by  the  darkness  and 
dense  smoke,  managed  to  strike  her  on  the  port  quar- 
ter, a  little  forward  of  the  mizzen  mast,  making  a  gash 
seven  feet  long  and  four  inches  deep,  and  took  off  fifty 
copper  bolts  under  the  water  line.  Had  ihe  blow  been 
a  little  deeper,  the  Mississippi  would  have  sunk 
immediately.  After  this  escape  Commander  Smith 
steamed  ahead,  passed  the  Confedemte  line  of  fire, 
and  disabled  an  enemy's  steamer  with  a  broadside. 

The  Katahdiji  followed  close  in  the  VaruTia's 
wake.  The  fire  of  her  pivot  gun  was  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  shells  Jamming  in  the  bore,  the  sabots  be- 
ing too  large.  Five  shells  were  passed  up  befoi*e  one 
could  be  found  to  fit.  By  keeping  up  a  full  head  of 
steam.  Lieutenant  Preble  was  enabled  to  maintain  his 
position  close  astern  of  tlie  Varuna^  althf  »ugh  the  dense 
smoke  hid  everything  from  view  except  when  lighted  by 
the  fitful  flashes  of  tlie  guns.  Overtaking  the  Missis- 
sippi^ he  ran  above  the  forts  and  passed  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  ironclad  Louisiana^  which  was  moored  near 
Fort  St.  Philip.  Fortunately,  tlie  iron  monster  did  not 
fire  upon  her,  or  the  course  of  the  Kofahdin  would 
have  been  cut  short.  But  Lieutenant  Preble  fired  an 
11-inch  shot  at  the  ram  with  some  effect.  The  Katah- 
din  had  passed  the  fort  almost  uuinjnred.  *' Several 
of  the  men  had  theii^  clothing  torn  by  shot  and  fragments 


*  Lieutenant  A.  F.  Wwley,  of  the  Manassoi, 
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of  shell,  but  not  a  man  was  even  scratched.  The  vessel 
\  also  escaped  without  serious  damage.  One  shell  passed 
through  the  smokestack  and  the  steam-escape  pipe  and 
burst,  making  a  dozen  small  holes  from  the  inside  out- 
ward»  and  another  shot  cut  about  four  to  six  inches 
into  the  foremast,  while  the  same  or  another  shot  cut 
the  foresail  and  some  of  the  running  rigging  about  the 
foremast.'*  ^  The  Kineo,  in  passing  the  hulks,  came 
into  violent  collision  with  the  BrooMyn^  but  no  serious 
injury  was  done.  The  Wissaklckofi  also  passed  the 
forts  without  serious  injury. 

While  the  first  division  of  the  fleet  was  getting  into 
close  quarters  with  Fort  St.  Philip,  Captain  Farragut, 
leading  the  second  division  in  the  Hartford^  passed 
the  barriers  and  came  into  range.  For  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  enemy  had  opened  on  him  he  did  not  reply, 
but  kept  steadily  on  his  course  under  a  full  head  of 
pteam.  When  in  easy  range,  about  3.55  a.  m.,  he 
opened  with  his  bow  guns,  and  as  he  sw^ept  past  Fort 
St,  Philip  he  discharged  his  broadside.  By  this  time 
the  river  between  the  two  forts  was  covered  with  a 
dense  mass  of  smoke,  completely  enveloi)ing  the  ships 
and  shores,  so  that  even  the  monstrous  fire-rafts,  which 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  action  illuminated  the  scene 
like  day,  now  failed  to  penetmte  the  gloom,  merely 
making  a  dull  red  glow  in  their  direction  and  render- 
ing the  darkness  the  more  striking  by  the  contrast. 

At  4.15  A.  M.,  while  the  Hartford  was  carefully 
feeling  her  way  along,  a  huge  fire  -  raft  suddenly 
loomed  up  off  her  port  quarter,  and,  guided  l)y  an  un- 
seen hand,  made  directly  for  the  flagship.  The  order 
"Hard  aport ! "  was  instantly  given,  but  the  current 
caught  the  frigate,  and,  giving  her  a  broad  sheer,  ran  her 
hard  and  fast  on  the  muddy  bank,  where  the  bushes  on 
shore  could  be  reached  from  her  bowsprit,  and  at  such 
a  short  distance  from  Fort  St*  Philip  tliat  the  gunners 


^  Offloial  report  of  Liofutenaot  Preble, 
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in  the  casemates  could  be  distinctly  heard  talking. 
The  enemy  quickly  recognized  the  Hartford  by  her 
three  ensigns  and  the  tlag-offlcer's  flag  at  the  mizzen, 
and  began  firing  on  her  with  great  rapidity*  '^  It 
seemed  to  be  breatbing  a  flame,"  said  Farragut  after 
the  action.  "On  the  deck  of  the  ship  it  was  bright 
as  noonday,  but  out  over  the  majestic  river,  where  the 
smoke  of  many  guns  was  intensified  by  that  of  the 
pine  knots  of  the  fire  mfts,  it  was  dark  as  the  blackest 
midnight*''  *  Fortunately  the  Confederates  aimed  too 
high,  so  that  most  of  their  shot  passed  over  the  bul- 
warks. 

But  the  terrible  fire- raft  w^as  at  hand.  Guided 
by  the  thirty-five-ton  tugboat  MosheTy  it  was  pushed 
against  the  wooden  side  of  the  flagship,  and  the  flames,  ^ 
pouring  into  the  portholes,  drove  the  men  from  their ' 
guns,  or,  rolling  up  her  sides  and  mounting  into  the 
well-oiled  rigging,  ran  up  to  the  mastheads  and  seemed 
to  envelop  the  ship  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  Two  years 
afterward  Farragut  wrote:  '"It  was  the  anxious  night 
of  my  life.  I  felt  as  if  the  fate  of  my  country  and  my 
own  life  and  reputation  were  all  on  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune.'' But  the  men,  animated  by  the  example  of 
their  intrepid  commander^  maintained  perfect  self-com- 
mand, and  under  the  direction  of  Commander  Wain- 
wright  they  attacked  the  fire.  At  one  time  a  long 
tongue  of  flame  was  thrust  through  a  port,  and  for  a 
moment  the  men  Avere  driven  from  their  guns.  Farra- 
gut, who  was  calmly  pacing  the  poop  deck,  shouted 
out,  "  Don't  flinch  from  that  fire,  boys  t  There  is  a  hot- 
ter fire  for  those  who  don't  do  their  duty  !  Give  that 
rascally  little  tug  a  shot^  and  don't  let  her  go  oflf  with 
a  wliole  coat."  A  stream  of  water  was  brought  to  bear, 
and  the  flames  were  extinguished  before  they  had  madei 
serious  headway ;  soon  afterward  a  shot  entered  the 
Moshefs  boiler  and  sank  her.     The  engines  w^ere  then 

*  Lieutenant  Albert  Kautz,  of  the  Hartford, 
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reversed,  the  sbip  swung  around,  and  as  she  once  more 
got  into  deep  water  her  crew  gave  three  cheers.  All 
this  time  the  Hartford  had  maintained  a  heavy  fire 
on  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  was  kept  up  until  she  was 
out  of  gunshot.  About  this  time  a  large  steamer  filled 
ivith  troops  made  a  dash  at  her,  with  the  intention  of 
getting  alongside  and  boarding,  but  a  single  well-aimed 
shell  crippled  the  stranger  and  sent  her  drifting  down 
the  stream. 

Closely  following  the  Hartford  was  the  sloop  of  war 
Brooklyn.  Captain  Craven  had  taken  every  precaution 
fur  the  battle.  Just  beftjre  getting  under  way  his  decks 
had  been  washed  down  and  sanded  so  as  to  make  them 
less  slippery  when  blood  began  to  flow.  For  twenty 
minntes  after  the  ship  was  well  within  range  of  the  ene- 
my's fire  he  refrained  from  answering,  the  men  stand- 
ing silently  at  their  guns  while  shot  and  shell  seemed 
to  fill  the  air  over  their  heads.  Captain  Craven  him- 
self, calm  and  collected,  stood  on  the  break  of  the 
poop  deck,  resting  his  hands  lightly  on"  the  ratline, 
intently  watching  the  progress  of  the  battle  and  giving 
the  few  necessary  orders  in  his  deep  bass  voice  that 
could  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  ship.  The  clouds  of 
smoke,  shutting  in  the  view  to  a  short  distance,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  aim  with  accuracy,  and  Captain 
Craven  determined  to  bring  his  broadside  guns  into  full 
range  before  opening  fire. 

As  the  Brooklyn  approached  the  obstructions  the 
water-battery  opposite  Fort  Jackson  opened  a  most  de- 
Btructive  fire  on  her,  to  which  Craven  responded  with 
grape  and  canister.  In  the  darkness  and  confusion  he 
lost  sight  of  his  leader,  the  Hartford^  and  instead  of 
passing  through  the  opening  he  ran  into  the  line  of 
chains.  Backing  clear  of  this,  the  Brooklyn  steamed 
up  the  river  again  to  find  the  opening,  but  she  ran  again 
into  the  obstructiom  This  time,  however,  the  chains 
broke,  and  as  she  swung  alongside  one  of  the  hulks, 
the  Brooklyn- s  stream  anchor,  which  was  hanging  on 
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the  starboard  quarter  in  readiness  to  let  go  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  caoght  the  hulk  and  held  the  ship  just 
where  the  gunners  in  the  fort  had  long  since  got  the 
most  accurate  range.  While  thus  entangled  she  was 
subjected  to  a  dreadful  fire.  One  shot  from  Fort  Jack- 
son broke  off  the  port-quarter  anchor  close  to  the  stock, 
scattering  the  fragments  over  the  deck.  Several  shot 
hulled  her,  one  of  them  striking  the  rail  at  the  break 
of  the  poop  deck  and  plowing  a  deep  furrow  across  the 
planks.  Another  shot  cut  Midshipman  John  Ander- 
son and  the  signal  quartermaster,  Barney  Sands,  al- 
most in  two.  Young  Anderson,  whose  ship  had  been 
detailed  for  another  duty,  had  volunteered  to  serve  in 
the  BrooMyn,  Early  in  the  fight  Quartermaster  James 
Buck  received  a  painful  wound,  '*  but  for  seven  hours 
afterward  he  stood  bravely  at  the  wheel  and  performed 
his  doty,  refusing  to  go  below  until  positively  ordered^H 
to  do  so  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  without  myW 
knowledge,  he  again  stole  to  his  station  and  steered 
the  ship  from  early  daylight  nntil  1.30  p.  m.,  over  eight 
hours/'  ^ 

The  hawser  holding  the  BrooMyn  to  the  hulk  was 
quickly  severed,  and  again  the  sloop  of  war  headed  up- 
stream ;  but  scarcely  had  she  got  under  way  when  a 
sudden  jar  was  felt,  the  engine  stopped,  "and  a  thrill 
of  alarm  ran  through  the  ship."  To  prevent  the  Brook- 
lyn from  being  carried  downstream  by  the  strong  cur- 
rent, Captain  Craven  now  called  out,  *' Stand  by  the 
starboard  anchor ! ''  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the 
ship  must  come  to  anchor  directly  under  the  guns  of 
both  forts,  where,  being  a  stationary  object,  her  de- 
struction would  be  a  question  of  a  very  few  minutes. 
The  blades  of  the  propeller  had  struck  some  hard  ob- 
ject in  passing  the  iiue  of  hulks,  but  after  a  pause  of  a 
few  minutes  the  engines  were  started,  and  again  the 
ship  moved  slowly  up  the  river.    The  BrooMyn  now 

1  Official  report  ol  Captain  Craven. 
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poured  shell  and  shrapnel  into  Fort  Jackson  as  fast  as 
the  guns  could  be  loaded,  receiving  a  heavy  fire  in  re- 
turn. About  this  time  a  shot  entered  the  port  of  gun 
No,  9  on  the  port  side,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  shell 
burst  directly  over  the  gun,  wounding  nine  men  and 
taking  oil  the  first  captain^s  head.  Acting  Midshipman 
Bartlett,  who  was  standing  amidships  between  the  star- 
board and  port  No.  10  guns,  was  struck  on  the  back  by 
a  splinter  and  thrown  down.  Quickly  regaining  his 
feet,  he  found  that  only  two  of  the  gun  crew  on  the  port 
side  were  standing;  The  firat  loader  and  sponger  were 
leaning  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  while  the  rest  of 
the  men  were  lying  fiat  on  the  deck,  one  of  them  direct- 
ly in  the  rear  of  the  gun.  As  the  gun  had  just  been 
loaded,  Bartlett  draggetl  this  man  aside  so  as  to  be  clear 
of  the  recoil  and  fired  it.  On  the  discharge  of  the  gun 
the  men  got  up  and  returned  to  their  stations,  none  of 
them  having  been  seriously  injured,  '^The  captain  of 
the  gun  found  a  piece  of  shell  inside  his  cap,  which  did 
not  even  scratch  his  head ;  another  piece  went  through 
my  coat-sleeve."^ 

While  the  Hartford  was  hard  aground,  exposed  to 
a  terrible  fire  from  both  Fort  Jackson  and  Fort  St. 
Philip,  as  already  narnited,  the  Brooklyn  passed  her. 
Captain  Craven  did  not  discover  the  peril  of  the  flag- 
ship until  he  had  the  Hartford  on  his  starboard  quar- 
ter. Taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  most  exposed  position 
himself,  he  promptly  gave  the  order  **One  bell  I^-  (slow 
down),  and  a  moment  later  **Two  bells  ! '^  (stop),  in- 
tending to  remain  alongside  of  his  commanding  officer 
until  he  was  extricated  from^his  perilous  position.  The 
Brookli/n^s  bow  now  swung  around,  and  she  dropped 
down  to  a  position  where  she  was  on  a  line  between  the 
two  forts,  when  she  poured  in  a  terrific  fire  of  shell  and 
^«hrapnel  from  the  port  battery.     As  soon  as  the  enemy 


*  lAenL  BortletL    Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  il^  p.  G3. 
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discovered  her  they  diverted  a  portion  of  their  fire  from 
the  flagship,  just  as  Captain  Craven  had  desired.  Had 
the  Confederates  aimed  more  accurately,  they  would 
have  bli)wn  the  Brooklyn  out  of  water.  As  it  was, 
a  storm  of  shot,  shell  and  shrapnel  passed  just  over 
the  bulwarks  and  cut  the  rigging,  the  hammock  net- 
tings and  the  l>oats  all  to  pieces,  there  being  scarcely  a 
sound  rope  left  to  the  spars.  Craven  deliberately  kept 
his  ship  under  this  terrific  fire  until  he  saw  that  Farm- 
gut  was  free  from  the  fire-raft,  and  then  continued  on 
his  course  up  the  river. 

As  she  passed  within  a  hundred  feet  of  Fort  St. 
Philip  a  long  blaze  of  musketry  was  opened  on  her 
from  the  parapets.  One  of  the  bullets,  entering  the 
port  of  gun  No.  1,  struck  Lieutenant  James  O'Kane  in 
the  leg  ;  but  although  he  fell  to  the  deck  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  carried  below  until  he  had  fired  twi 
of  the  broadside  guns  with  his  own  hands*  Soon  after- 
ward a  shot  took  oflf  the  head  of  a  marine  who  was 
standing  on  the  starboard  quarter.  But  the  greatest 
carnage  had  taken  place  in  the  forward  divisicm  of 
guns.  A  shell  exploded  near  the  powder  man  of  the 
pivot  gim,  literally  blowing  him  to  pieces,  and  parts  of 
his  body  were  scattered  all  over  the  forecastle.  The 
primer  of  the  gun  was  broken  oflf  at  the  vent,  disabling 
the  gun.  As  soon  as  possible  the  Brooklyn  responded 
to  this  fii'e  with  grape,  whicli  drove  the  Confederates  to 
shelter.  A  prisrmer  afterward  remarked  that  ''the 
grape  came  in  like  rain,  but  the  worst  of  all  were  the 
infernal  lamp-posts  or  the  stands  that  held  the  grape. 
The  fort  was  full  of  them."  At  times  the  Brooklyn' 
was  so  close  to  Fort  St.  Philip  that  the  flashes  of  the 
Confederate  cannon  scorched  the  faces  and  clothing  of 
the  ship's  gunners.  All  this  time  a  heroic  quartermas- 
ter, Thomas  Plollins,  stood  at  the  starboard  main  chains, 
undismayed  by  the  storm  around  him,  and  his  voice 
every  few  minutes  was  heard  above  the  din  of  battle, 
calmly  singing  out   the  varying   fathoms  of  water. 
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When  abreast  of  the  fort>  where  the  flashes  leaped  out 
of  the  enemy's  guns  and  seemed  almost  to  touch  him, 
he  coolly  called  out,  *'Ouly  thirteen  feet,  sir ! "  On  ex- 
amining the  ship  after  the  battle,  it  was  found  that  her 
side  near  the  place  where  he  stood  was  peppered  with 
bullets. 

Just  as  Craven  was  clearing  Fort  St,  Philip  he 
caught  a  glimpse,  through  a  break  in  the  smoke,  of  the 
Loui>Iafia,  The  National  coTeraanders  had  little  or  no 
reliable  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ram,  but 
rumor  had  pictured  the  Louisiana  as  a  most  terrible 
monster,  and  with  a  feeling  that  they  had  met  their 
greatest  danger  they  drew  near  the  ironclad.  The 
BrooMyn  delivered  her  starboard  fire  of  solid  shot, 
which  could  be  distinctly  heard  striking  the  ram,  but 
they  glanced  harmlessly  upward*  Lieutenant  James 
McBaker,  of  the  Louisiana^  at  this  moment  was  stand- 
ing astride  two  beams  in  the  pilot  house  (the  floor  not 
yet  being  laid),  and  the  shock  caused  him  to  fall  to  the 
deck.  Captain  Mcintosh,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Louisiana,  was  mortally  wounded  while  in  the  act  of 
throwing  a  fireball  at  a  National  vessel.  The  Louisi- 
ana fired  a  heavy  shell  that  struck  the  Brooklyn  about 
a  foot  above  the  water  line  on  the  starboard  £^.ide  of  the 
cutwater  near  the  wood  ends,  and,  forcing  its  way  three 
feet  into  the  dead  wood  and  timbers,  remained  there. 
Had  that  shell  exploded,  the  entire  bow  would  have 
been  bhiwn  off  and  the  ship  would  liave  gone  to  the 
bottom  in  a  few  minutes.  But  the  Confederates,  in 
their  haste  to  fire,  had  neglected  to  remove  the  lead 
patch  from  the  fuse. 

After  passing  the  ram  the  Brooklyn  swung  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  river  and  continued  on  her 
slow  course  against  the  current.  A  number  of  vessels 
could  now  be  made  out  through  the  smoke,  engaged  in 
a  desperate  struggle  at  close  quarters,  but  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  friend  and  foe,  Captain 
Craven  refrained  from  firing.    A  few  minutes  later  the 
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cry  ran  through  the  ship,  '*  A  steamer  coming  down  on 
our  port  bow  !  "  and  soon  they  saw  black  smoke  from 
the  double  smokestack  of  a  river  boat,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  ontlines  of  a  steamer  having  her  fore- 
castle crowded  with  men  as  if  in  readiness  to  board. 
The  order  ''  Stand  by  to  repel  boarders  !  *'  was  passed, 
the  guns  were  loaded  with  shrapnel  and  the  fuses  were 
cut  so  as  to  burn  one  second*  On  the  steamer  came ; 
but  just  before  a  collision  took  place  the  Brooklyn  gave 
a  sheer  to  starboardj  and  as  the  steamer  passed  to  port 
the  broadside  guns  of  the  Brooklyn^  beginning  with 
the  forward  one,  were  discharged  one  after  another 
as  they  bore.  The  missiles  sped  with  fatal  precision, 
as  the  rush  of  steam  and  the  shrieks  and  yells  of  the 
injured  speedily  proclaimed.  The  shells  exploded  al- 
most on  leaving  the  guns,  and  when  it  came  time  for 
the  after  guns  in  the  Brooklyn  to  be  fired  the  steamer 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Scarcely  had  this  enemy  been  disposed  of  when 
some  of  the  men  who  had  been  looking  out  of  the  ports 
saw  another  black  column  of  smoke  creeping  out  of  the 
night,  and  a  moment  later  the  cry  ''  Tlie  ram  I  the  ram  ! " 
passed  through  the  ship.  "Four  bells  1  [full  speed]. 
Put  your  helm  hard  a-starboard ! "  called  out  Craven. 
But  it  was  too  late,  for  in  a  moment  there  was  a  shock^^— 
that  nearly  threw  the  men  off  their  feet.  The  Mana^^^^ 
sas  had  struck  the  Brooklyn  *A\mo^t  at  right  angles  and 
nearly  amidships.  At  the  moment  of  striking  the  ram 
fired  her  gun.  The  shot,  piercing  the  chain  and  plank- 
ing on  the  starboard  side,  entered  the  berth  deck,  made 
its  way  through  the  pile  of  rigging  and  passed  into 
the  sand -bags  that  had  been  placed  around  the  steam 
drum.  The  chain  plating  was  driven  into  the  outer 
planking,  and  on  the  inside  the  planks  were  splintered 
and  crushed  for  about  five  feet,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  her  bunkers  were  full  of  coal  she  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  sunl^  When  the  Brookhpi 
went  to  sea  some  weeks  after  this,  the  rolling  of  the 
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ship  caused  her  to  leak  so  seriously  that  she  was  com- 
pelled  to  run  into  Pensacolaj  where  a  large  patch  of 
plankiBg  w^as  bolted  over  the  woimd.  Mr.  Bartlett 
writes  :  '*I  ran  to  the  No.  10  port,  the  gun  being  in, 
and,  looking  out,  saw  her  [the  ram]  almost  dh^ectly 
alongside*  A  man  came  out  of  the  little  hatch  aft  and 
ran  forward  along  the  port  side  of  the  deck  as  far  as 
the  smokestacks,  placed  his  hand  against  one  of  the 
funnels  and  looked  to  see  what  damage  the  ram  had 
done.  I  saw  him  tuiTi^  fall  over  and  tumble  into  the 
water,  but  did  not  know  at  the  moment  what  caused  his 
sudden  disappearance  until  T  asked  the  quartermaster 
who  was  leadsman  in  the  chains,  if  he  had  seen  him  fall. 
*  Why,  yes,  sir/  he  said,  'I  saw  him  fall  overboard— in 
fact,  I  helped  him  ;  for  I  hit  him  alongside  of  the  head 
with  my  hand4ead.' " '  The  shock  of  tlie  collision  threw 
the  boilers  of  the  Manassas  out  of  position  and  pre- 
vented her  from  repeating  the  attack  immediately.  As 
the  men  had  just  been  working  the  port  guns  and  the 
Manassas  came  up  suddenly  on  the  starboard  side, 
none  of  the  Brooklyn- s  guns  could  be  fired  at  her, 
although  an  attempt  was  made  to  depress  the  muzzle 
of  the  30- pounder  Parrot.  The  Manassas  vanished  in 
the  night  as  suddenly  as  she  appeared. 

After  these  narrow  escapes  Captain  Craven  pressed 
on,  feeling  his  way  in  the  tlarkness  and  guiding  the  ship 
by  the  flashes  of  the  guns.  Finding  that  he  was  get- 
ting too  far  to  the  western  side,  he  headed  his  ship  for 
Fort  St.  Philip,  but  in  so  doing  exposed  himself  to  a 
terrible  raking  fire  from  Fort  Jackson.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  large  three-masted  steamer  loomed  out  of  the 
smoke  and  opened  fire.  Waiting  until  his  entii*e  port 
broadside  bore,  Captain  Craven  fired  eleven  9-inch 
guns,  which  sent  the  stranger  down  the  river  in  flames* 
Pushing  carefully  across  the  river  until  the  starboard 
lead  showed  thirteen  feet.  Captain  Craven  headed  up- 
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stream,  and  again  brought  his  broadside  to  bear  on 

Fort  St,  Philip.  A  torrent  of  grape  and  canister  was 
then  poured  into  that  work  and  cooipletely  silenced  if. 
By  the  flashes  of  the  guns  the  enemy  conld  be  seen 
running  to  cover.  After  passing  out  of  range  of  the 
fort«  the  Brooklyn  destroyed  several  gunboats.  She 
had  now  been  under  fire  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
had  eight  men  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded. 

The  Richmond^  Cominander  James  Alden,  the  third 
vessel  of  the  second  division,  passed  up  with  less  diffi- 
culty. Like  the  others,  she  got  out  of  line  soon  after 
starting,  and  was  carried  chise  to  Fort  Jackson  at  a 
time  when  the  guns  in  that  fort  were  nearly  silenced  by 
the  fire  from  the  mortars  and  their  tenders.  Her  los8 
was  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  Much  injury  to  tbe 
men  was  saved  by  a  carefully  prepared  splinter- netting. 
At  one  point  between  the  guns  the  netting  was  forced 
out  to  its  utmost  tension  ;  *4ndeed,"  says  Commander 
Alden,  ''large  pieces  of  plank  were  thus  prevented 
from  sweeping  the  deck  and  perhaps  destroying  the 
men  at  the  guns/* 

Commander  Bell,  leading  the  third  division  in  the 
Scioiaj  got  under  fire  a  little  before  4  a.  m.  and  passed 
the  forts  with  slight  damage.     Following  him  came  the 
Iroquois^  Commander  Decamp,  which  hotly  engaged 
the  forts.     Shortly  afterward  she  was  attacked  by  tbe 
McRae  and  another  war  vessel,  which,  coming  up  on 
her  quarter  and  stern,  poured  in  a  destructive  fire  of  J 
graiie,  copper  slugs  and  langrdge.     One  11-inch  shell] 
and  a  stand  of  canister,  skillfully  aimed,  drove  off  the-j 
McRae  and  mortally  wounded  her  commander.  Lieu- 
tenant Huger,    Hnger  was  serving  in  the  Iroquoi,^  when] 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  States  navy* 
The  command  of  his  vessel  then  fell  upon  LieutennntI 
Read,  who  fought  his  ship  gallantly  to  the  end.     The 
Iroquois^  although  passing  within  fifty  yards  of  Fort 
Jackson,  received  no  injury  from  that  work,  but  suf* 
fered  severely  from  the  raking  fire  of  Fort  St.  Philip. 
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Through  a  misuBderstanding  of  the  order  *'  Starboard  ! " 
as  *'  Stop  her ! "  the  Troquois  was  carried  close  alongside 
the  Louisiana.  Half  of  the  Confederate  crew,  sup- 
posing that  an  attempt  at  boarding  was  to  be  made,  ran 
outside  of  her  casemate  to  repel  boarders,  and  the  Lou- 
isiana double-shotted  her  guns  and  delivered  a  heavy 
tire  at  the  Iroquois,  After  getting  beyond  the  line  of 
fire  of  the  forts,  the  Iroquois  was  attacked  by  five  or 
BIX  steamers,  but  as  she  brought  her  broadsides  into 
play  they  were  sent  down  the  stream  in  a  crippled  con- 
dition. Four  miles  above  this  point  Commander  De- 
camp captured  gunboat  No.  3,  which  was  armed  with 
one  24-pounder  howitzer  and  was  well  supplied  with 
fixed  ammunition  and  small  arms.  Lieutenant  Hen- 
derson, with  four  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers,  also  was 
captured.  In  passing  the  forts  the  Iroquois  was  badly 
injured  in  her  hull,  her  bowsprit  and  jib  boom  were 
struck  by  heavy  shot,  and  all  the  boats  were  smashed 
to  })ieces.  Her  loss  was  eight  killed  and  twenty -four 
wounded. 

The  Winona  took  her  station  astern  of  the  Itasca^ 
and  was  following  her  red  light  when  she  became  en* 
tangled  in  a  mass  of  logs  and  driftwood  held  together 
by  chains  in  the  moorings  of  the  hulks.  While  en- 
deavoring to  back  clear  of  this,  she  fouled  her  consort 
on  the  starboard  bow,  causing  a  delay  of  nearly  half 
an  hour.  Although  the  larger  part  of  the  fleet  by  this 
time  had  passed  the  forts.  Lieutenant  Nichols  pushed 
ahead.  But  day  was  fast  breaking,  and  by  the  time 
the  Wimjna  had  passed  the  obs traction  she  stood  out  in 
bold  relief  against  the  Itright  sky,  presenting  a  fair  mark 
to  the  enemy's  gunners.  Fort  Jackson  opened  on  her, 
and  the  first  shot  killed  one  man  and  wounded  another, 
while  the  third  and  fourth  shot  killed  or  wounded 
all  the  men  of  the  30-pounder  except  one.  In  spite  of 
this  disastrous  fire,  Lieutenant  Nichols  pressed  on  to 
Fort  St.  Philip ;  but  his  vessel  and  the  Jtasea  soon  be- 
came the  center  of  such  a  terrific  fire  that  Commander 
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Porter  signaled  them  to  retire.  The  Winona  had  three 
killed  and  had  live  wounded,  whOe  she  had  been 
*' hulled  several  times,  and  the  decks  were  wet  fore 
and  aft  from  the  spray  of  the  falling  shot*"*  The 
Itasca  received  fourteen  shot,  one  in  her  boiler,  and 
was  so  injured  that  Lieutenant  Caldwell  ran  her  ashore 
below  the  mortar  boat  to  prevent  sinking.  The  Kenne- 
bec also  faih^d  to  pass  the  forts*  The  Pinola,  whicli 
was  in  line  astern  of  the  Iroquois^  had  her  starboard 
quarter  boat  crushed  by  a  chain  on  the  hulks.  When 
abreast  of  Fort  Jackson,  Lieutenant  Crosby  opened 
with  his  11 -inch  Dalilgren  and  Parrott  guns,  the  flashes 
of  the  Confederate  guns  being  the  only  mark  presented 
to  the  gunners.  The  enemy  promptly  replied,  but, 
miscalculating  the  distance,  sent  most  of  his  shot  over 
the  Pmola,  so  that  only  two  of  them  struck  her  hulh 

Lieutenant  Crosby  then  ran  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  where  the  fire-rafts 
exposed  his  vessel  to  the  enemy's  view.  The  Confed* 
erates  ojiened  a  heavy  lire,  and  one  shot,  entering  her 
starljoard  quarter,  cut  away  part  of  the  wheel  and 
wounded  several  raen^  including  Quartermaster  Wil- 
liam Ackworth.  Another  shot  entered  the  hull  at  the 
water  line  on  the  starboard  side,  eight  inches  forward 
of  the  boiler,  passed  through  the  coal-bunkers,  cut  the 
sounding- well  in  two,  and  lodged  in  the  pump- well. 
A  third  shot  cut  away  the  top  of  the  steam-escapeJ 
pipe,  and  the  starboard  chain  cable  from  the  anchor, 
while  another  passed  entirely  through  the  hull  imme- 
diately over  the  magazine.  After  these  narrow  escapes 
the  Pinola  passed  beyond  the  line  of  tire,  and  in  the 
early  dawn  sighted  a  steamer  which  was  thought  to 
be  the  Iroquois.  Discovering  her  to  be  the  Governor 
Moore^  however,  Lieutenant  Crosby  gave  her  a  shot 
from  his  11-inch  Dahlgren  and  Parrott  guns,  both  of 
which  took  effect  near  the  water  line.     At  this  moment 

*  Official  report  of  Lieutenant  Nicliols. 
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the  dark  hull  of  the  Manassas  was  discovered  in  the 
PinoWs  wake,  coming  up  the  river  under  a  full  head 
of  steam.  Lieutenant  Crosby  immediately  opened  on 
the  dangerous  ram,  but  before  he  could  come  to  close 
quarters  the  Mississippi  dashed  past  for  the  purpose 
of  running  into  the  iron  craft.  Just  as  all  were  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  Manassas  crushed,  she  sheered  to 
one  side  and  ran  ashore,  where  her  crew  escaped.  The 
Mississippi^  balked  of  her  prey,  checked  her  swift 
course  down-stream,  ran  up  to  the  ram,  and  riddled 
her  with  shot. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Cayuga  reached 
the  Confederate  batteries  at  Chalmette,  where,  after  an 
exchange  of  shot,  the  regiment  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Szymanaski  surrendered  to  Captain  Bailey. 
Farragut's  fleet  did  not  anchor  off  New  Orleans  until 
one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  April  20th.  New  Or- 
leans was  surrendered  on  the  29th,  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip  having  surrendered  the  day  before.  The 
total  loss  in  the  National  fleet  was  thirty-seven  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  wounded,  while  that 
of  the  Confederate  land  forces  was  twelve  killed  and 
forty  wounded.  The  loss  in  the  Confederate  flotilla 
can  not  be  accurately  determined,  but  it  must  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  Nationalists. 
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I)En*EN  from  one  stronghold  after  another  by  the 
National  gunboats  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  com- 
pel  led  by  the  geoins  of  Parragut  to  abandon  New  Or- 
leans^ Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, the  Confederates  gradually  concentrated  around 
Vicksbnrg.  By  the  time  the  National  forces  were  ready 
to  make  a  serious  demonstration  against  this  place, 
many  of  the  troops,  guns  and  munitions  of  war  that 
had  been  scattered  over  the  Western  Statues  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  massed  at  Vicksbnrg,  so  that  it  became 
one  of  the  most  formidable  strongholds  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  whOe  the  Confederates 
were  growing  stronger  by  concentration  after  each  de- 
feat, the  Nationalists  were  becoming  weaker  as  their 
forces  were  spread  over  a  larger  territory  and  they 
were  required  to  guard  many  points  on  the  river  and 
the  Gulf.  Besides  this,  Farragut's  vessels,  which  had 
not  been  designed  for  river  service,  were  gi*eatly  in 
need  of  repairs*  The  many  collisions  between  vessels 
of  the  same  squadron,  caused  by  the  swift  current  in 
narrow  waters,  their  frequent  grounding  on  shoals,  and 
the  heavy  impact  of  enormous  logs  carried  down  stream 
in  the  swift  current,  strained  the  hulls  and  perceptibly 
weakened  the  ships.  The  constant  exposure  to  the 
enemy- s  shot  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  engines, 
many  of  which  were  old  and  built  for  lighter  service, 
also  were  beginning  to  be  felt. 

The  great  dLfficulty  of  patroling  snch  a  vast  and 
intricate  river  system  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  coun- 
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try  was  farther  enhanced  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  coal-supply.  The  towing  and  guarding  of  coal- ves- 
sels over  a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles  against  a 
swift  current^  with  the  men  constantly  exposed  to 
shaipshooters  and  the  sudden  fire  of  masked  batteries, 
was  in  itself  a  w^ork  of  appalling  magnitude.  But  one 
of  the  most  serious  tasks  which  the  commanders  of 
both  the  lower  and  the  upper  Mississippi  iieets  had  to 
perform  was  to  giuird  the  health  of  their  meUj  most  of 
whom  were  from  the  North  and,  being  unaccustomed 
to  the  peculiar  climate  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  fell 
easy  victims  to  disease.  On  the  25th  of  July  nearly 
half  of  the  men  in  the  upper  flotilla  were  reported 
unfit  for  duty  and  there  was  nearly  as  much  illness 
among  Farmgut's  cr*3ws.  The  time  of  enlistment  for 
many  of  the  men  had  expired,  and  much  difficulty  w^as 
experienced  in  keeping  the  complements  of  the  vessels 
even  partially  filled.  As  it  wasj  several  of  the  Na* 
tional  cnift  went  into  action  short-handed. 

Notwithstanding  these  serious  obstacles,  Farnagnt 
determined  to  push  his  advantage.  Personally  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  impossible  to  hold  the  prints  along  the 
river  and  attark  Vicksburg  with  any  ho|>e  of  perma- 
nent success  without  the  co-operation  of  a  strong  land 
force.  He  wTote  to  the  Navy  Department :  '*The  Gov- 
ernment officials  appear  to  think  we  can  do  anything. 
They  exi)ert  me  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  nine  hun- 
dred miles,  in  the  face  of  batteries,  ironclad  mms,  etc.; 
and  yet,  with  all  the  ironclad  vessels  they  have  North, 
they  could  not  get  to  Norfolk  or  Richmond.  The  iron- 
clads, with  the  exception  of  the  Monitor^  were  all 
knocked  to  pieces.  Yet  I  am  expected  to  take  New^ 
Orleans,  and  go  up  and  release  Foote  from  his  perilous 
situation  at  Fort  Pillow,  when  he  is  hacked  by  the 
army  and  has  ironclad  boats  built  for  the  river  service, 
while  our  ships  are  in  danger  of  getting  aground  and 
remaining  there  till  next  year  ;  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
be  burned  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  enemy's 
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hands."  But  he  had  received  peremptory  orders  from 
Washington  to  *' clear  the  Mississippi, ■•  and,  like  the 
true  seaman  he  was,  he  gallantly  proceeded  to  obey. 

Seeing  that  New  Orleans  was  securely  in  the  hands 
of  the  army,  Farragut  ordered  the  Brooklyn^  Captain 
Thomas  Tingey  Craven,  up  the  river.  Baton  Rouge  and 
Natchez  surrendered  without  opposition.  On  the  22d 
of  May  Commander  Samuel  Phillips  Lee  summoned 
Yicksburg  to  surrender,  but  w^as  met  with  a  prompt 
refusal,  whUe  the  attack  on  the  gunboats  Wissahickon 
and  Itasca  on  June  9th,  by  a  battery  of  rifled  guns  that 
the  enemy  liad  hastily  thrown  up  at  Grand  Gulf,  plain- 
ly indicated  that  the  Confedemtes  had  not  yet  given 
up  the  tight,  and  showed  how^  easily  they  could  erect 
batteries  on  almost  any  commanding  point  along  the 
river  and  make  it  dangerous  for  vessels  to  pass.  The 
BrooJchfu  and  the  Riehmond  anchored  below  Vicks* 
burg  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  soon  afterward  Farragut 
with  his  other  ships  and  the  mortar  steamers  Oclorara^ 
Miami^  Jackson^  Wesffield,  Clifton^  Harriet  Lane  and 
Oinasco,  and  seventeen  mortar  schooners  under  Com* 
mander  Porter,  arrived,  and  on  the  26th  the  mortars 
began  shelling  the  \^'orks. 

The  promptness  of  Fan^agiit's  attack  prevented  the 
enemy  from  fortifying  Vicksburg  as  well  as  they  did  a  , 
few  months  hiter,  but  as  it  was,  its  defenses  were  for-l 
midable.  They  consisted  of  one  9-inch  and  three  8-inch 
guns,  and  one  18-pounder  rifled  gun  mounted  in  a  bat- 
tery on  the  highest  point  of  the  bluff  above  the  town, 
where  they  could  deliver  a  plunging  fire  and  where  the 
guns  in  the  vessels  could  not  reach  them.  Near  by  was 
a  battery  of  four  24*pounders,  two  of  them  rifled,  and 
half  a  mile  below  the  town  was  a  water-battery  mount- 
ing four  42- pounders  and  two  rifled  32-pounders,  com- 
manded by  Cnptain  Todd,  a  brother-in-law  of  Pi-esident 
Lincoln.  Besides  these  batteries,  there  were  two  10- 
inch  and  one  B-inch,  one  42-pounder,  five  B9-pounders, 
and  two  rifled  12-pounders  along  the  bluff  where  it 
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would  be  difficult  for  a  passing  vessel  to  discover  them. 
These  guns  were  spread  over  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
The  current  of  the  river  at  this  place  ran  at  least  three 
miles  an  hour. 

At  three  o'clock  on  tlie  morning  of  June  28th  Far- 
ragnt  got  under  way  with  the  intention  of  running  the 
batteries,  as  he  had  done  ^ith  such  astonishing  suc- 
cess at  New  Orleans.  He  arnmged  his  squadron  in 
two  columns,  the  Rlefimond^  the  Harfford  and  the 
Bmoklyn  forming  the  starboard  line,  or  that  nearest 
to  the  enemy,  while  the  port  column  consisted  of  the 
Iroquois^  Commander  James  Shedden  Palmer,  and  the 
Orieiday  which  were  to  steam  ahead  of  the  Hichmond 
and  keep  off  her  port  bow  ;  the  WLssaJiickon  and  the 
k'iota^  which  were  to  take  a  position  between  the 
Hichmond  and  the  Hartford ;  the  Winona  and  the 
Pinolaj  between  the  Hartford  and  the  Brooklyn  ;  and 
the  Kennebec  and  the  Katahdm^  taking  a  position  on 
the  port  quarter  of  the  Brooklyn.  As  these  vessels 
drew  in  range  about  4  a.  m.  the  mortar  flotUla  ojDened 
a  heavy  tire,  while  the  mortar  steamera  moved  up  the 
liver  on  the  Hartford's  starboard  quarter,  and,  taking 
a  position  about  fourteen  hundred  yards  from  the 
water*battery,  kept  up  a  spirited  fire  until  the  ves- 
sels were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns.  As 
the  two  columns  came  within  range  they  suffered 
from  a  severe  plunging  and  raking  fii'e,  but  when 
fairly  abreast  of  the  enemy  they  silenced  the  lower 
batteries. 

Observing  that  he  was  getting  too  far  in  advance  of 
his  vessels,  Farmgut  gave  the  order  to  slow  down,  and 
at  times  he  came  to  a  full  stop,  so  as  to  keep  as  com- 
pact a  line  as  possible  and  to  give  the  vessels  the  ad- 
vantage of  mutual  support.  Commander  Palmer,  of  the 
Iroquois^  when  he  reached  the  sharp  bend  in  the  river 
above  the  town,  stopped  his  engines  and  drifted  down 
within  supporting  distance  of  the  flagship*  Not  under- 
standing Palmer's  object,  Farragut  called  out  through 
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his  trumpet,  ''Captain  Palmer,  what  do  you  mean  by 

disobeying  my  orders  ?"  Palmer  replied  :  '*I  thought 
that  you  had  more  fire  than  you  could  stand,  and  so  I 
came  down  to  draw  off  a  part  of  it."  Farragut  never 
forgot  the  incident.  By  6  A.  K.  all  the  vessels  had 
passed  and  anchored  above  Vicksburg  except  three. 
The  Brooklyn^  the  Kennebec  and  the  Kaialidin^  which 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  National  line,  through  a 
misimderstanding,  remained  two  hours  before  the  bat- 
teries and  then  retired  below.  In  this  affair  the  loss  in 
the  fleet  was  seven  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  The 
Clifton  received  a  shut  in  her  boiler  and  eight  men 
were  killed  by  the  escaiiing  steam,  making  iiftee^n  men 
in  all  killed.     The  Confederates  reported  no  losses. 

On  the  1st  of  July  Farragnt's  vessels  joined  the 
flotilla  under  Captain  Charles  H.  Davis,  ancl  the  com- 
bined fleets  took  a  position  above  Vicksburg,  about 
three  miles  below  the  point  where  the  Yazoo  River 
flows  into  the  Mississippi,  the  war  vessels  being  moored 
on  the  eastern  bank  and  the  transports  on  the  western. 
Learning  that  the  Confederates  were  completing  the 
ram  ArJcariMis^  up  Yazoo  River,  Captain  Davis,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  ordered  the  Carondslet^  Captain  Henry 
Walke,  the  Tyler ^  Lieutenant-Commander  William 
Gwin,^  and  the  steam  ram  Qiwcn  of  the  West^  Colonel 
Ellet,  having  sharpshooters  aboard,  to  ascend  the  Yazoo 
and  reconnoiter.  The  Arkansas  was  one  of  two  rams 
that  were  being  built  to  destroy  the  National  flotilla 
in  the  J  Mississippi  River,  These  rams,  not  quite  com- 
pleted, were  at  Slemphis,  and  were  nearly  captui-ed  in 
the  battle  of  Memphis.  As  it  was,  one  of  them,  the 
Tennessee^  was  burned,  while  the  Arkansas  just  es*  1 
caped  and  was  taken  up  the  Yazoo  ;  showing  how 
valuable  were  the  prompt  and  decisive  movements  of 
the  Union  gunboats.  In  constructing  these  boats  the 
Confederates  experienced  their  usual  difficulty  in  build- 
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ing  ironclads.  The  conntry  was  scoured  for  miles  for 
iron,  worn-out  railroad  tracks  forming  a  part  of  the 
casemate.  A\Tien  the  Arkansas  went  into  action  she 
was  manned  by  inexperienced  men,  whose  hands  were 
blistered  and  bleeding  from  the  little  exercise  they  had 
nndergone  in  hauling  on  the  gun  tackles.  The  ArJcan- 
sas  was  constructed  for  a  seagoing  ship  after  the 
general  plan  of  the  Merrimac^  being  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  over  all,  and  armed  with  two  8-inch  colum- 
biads,  four  6*4-inch  ritied  guns,  two  32-pouDders  and 
two  9-inch  Dahlgren  shell  guns.  Her  heavy  wooden 
casemate,  which  on  the  sides  was  perpendicular,  was 
inclined  at  the  bow  and  stern,  and  was  protected  by 
railroad  iron  laid  in  horizontal  courses,  dovetailed  and 
forming  a  nearly  solid  mass  of  iron  three  inches  thick. 
In  the  casemate  between  the  ports  were  bales  of  com- 
pressed cotton  sheathed  in  wood  so  as  to  guard  against 
fire.  Her  bow  was  armed  with  a  sharp  cast-iron  beak. 
The  vessel  had  twin  screws  but  her  engines,  which 
were  below  the  water  line,  were  too  light  for  her  and 
frequently  broke  down.  Her  captain  was  Commander 
Isaac  Napoleon  Brown,  formerly  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

Captain  Walke's  vessels  got  under  way  at  4  A.  M* 
July  15th.  **  All  was  calm,  bright  and  beautiful.  The 
majestic  forest  echoed  with  the  sweet  warbling  of  its 
i^ild  birds,  and  its  dewy  leaves  sparkled  in  the  sun- 
beams. All  seemed  inviting  the  mind  to  peaceful  re- 
flection and  to  stimulate  it  with  hopes  of  future  hap- 
piness at  home."*  There  had  not  been  the  slightest 
intimation  that  the  Arkansas  was  expected.  Suddenly, 
when  the  National  gunboats  had  proceeded  about  six 
miles  up  the  Yazoo,  they  met  the  ironclad  coming 
down  under  a  full  head  of  steam.  At  this  moment  the 
Tyler  was  about  one  mile  and  the  Queen  of  the  West 
two  miles  in  advance  of  the  Carondelet^  and  being  nn- 
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many  of  Mb  men  prostrated  by  the  river  fever  that 
he  could  not  man  more  than  one  division  of  guns,  de- 
cided to  fall  back  on  the  fleet.  It  would  have  been  cer- 
tain de^structiun  for  the  CaromUlet  to  have  continued 
up  the  river,  for  by  so  doing  she  presented  her  square 
bow  as  a  broad  target  to  the  Arkansas^s  ram,  and  would 
easily  have  been  cut  dow^n  and  sunk. 

Walke's  only  course  was  to  retreat.  The  stem  of 
his  vessel  had  recently  been  strengthened  with  fenders 
and  barricades,  but  it  had  the  weakest  battery.  The 
Queen  of  the  West  opened  a  brisk  fii*e  on  the  ram  and 
then  fled  down  the  river  to  give  the  alann,  while  the 
Tyler,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  tilled  with  troops 
who  were  exposed  on  her  decks,  pluckily  kept  her 
place  beside  her  consort,  and  the  two  vessels  opened  as 
heavy  a  fire  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  to  fifty  yards 
as  they  could  against  their  advancing  foe.  One  of 
their  shot  struck  the  Arkansas^  pilot-house,  mortally 
wounding  Chief  Pilot  John  H<xlges  (who  was  hmking 
through  the  peephole)  and  injuring  Commander  Brown 
and  the  Yazoo  River  pilot,  J.  H.  Shacklett,  with  splin- 
ters. Commander  Brown  had  a  severe  contusion  on 
the  top  of  his  head»  and  soon  afterward  a  musket  shot 
grazed  his  left  temple.  He  fell  insensil>le  through  the 
hatchway  to  the  deck  below.  But  in  spite  of  this  sen* 
0U8  loss  the  Confederate  ironclad  kept  steadily  on  her 
course,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  boarding  the 
CarojuJelet.  As  the  distance  between  the  two  vessels 
diminished,  Cajjtain  Walke,  who  was  constantly  on 
deck,  called  his  men  to  repel  boarders.  The  Confed- 
erates did  not  make  the  attempt  to  board,  however, 
and  the  Nationalists  returned  to  their  guns.  The 
Carondelet^  then  passing  an  island,  crowded  the  ram 
to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  Arkansas 
gradually  forged  ahead,  when  the  Carondelet  fired  her 
bow  guns  at  the  ram,  ]>ut  having  her  wheel-rope  cut 
away  for  the  third  time  she  ran  aground.  At  one  time 
the  colors  of  the  Carondelet  became  entangled  with  the 
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Staff,  and  one  of  the  men  was  trying  to  release  it.  Ob- 
serving tlie  man,  but  not  immediately  understanding 
his  object,  Captain  Walke,  as  he  came  from  his  bow 
guns,  called  out,  'Til  shoot  the  first  man  that  lowers 
that  flag."  It  probably  was  this  circumstance  that  ledJ 
Commander  Brown  to  think  that  the  National  gunboat 
lowered  her  coloi^s.  The  CarondeleVs  flag  was  not  low- 
ered. 

The  ArJcansas^  with  her  colors  shot  away  and 
smokestack  damaged,  continued  down  the  river  in 
chase  of  the  Tyler^  which  vessel,  although  suffering 
heavy  losses^  kept  up  the  heroic  fight.  The  Carondelei 
received  injuries  in  her  hull  and  machinery.  Thirteen 
shot  went  through  her.  The  crew  of  the  Carandslet 
saw  a  man  thrown  overboard  from  the  ram,  whose  peo- 
ple also  were  seen  to  be  hailing.  This  man  had  reck- 
lessly thrust  his  head  out  of  a  porthole  and  was  cut  in 
two  by  a  cannon  ball.  His  head  and  shoulders  fell 
into  the  river  and  his  legs  and  body  were  immediately 
thrown  after  them.  At  the  time  of  this  battle  two  of 
the  Carondelefs  84-pounder  rifled  guns  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  50-  and  a  30-pounder  rifled  gun,  Walke 
and  Brovm  were  old  friends,  having  been  messmates  in 
^a  voyage  around  the  worid.  They  had  not  met  since 
that  voyage,  and  were  not  aware  of  each  other's  pres- 
ence until  after  the  battle. 

So  unexpected  was  the  approach  of  the  ram  that 
the  only  vessel  in  the  National  fleet  that  had  steam  up 
ready  for  immediate  action  was  the  Cfeiieral  Bragg. 
As  the  Arkansas  entered  the  Mississippi  she  turned^ 
her  head  downstream  vrith  the  intention  of  running" 
through  the  National  fleet  and  reaching  the  batteries 
at  Vicksburg.  By  this  time  her  smokestack  had  been 
riddled  and  her  steam  had  gone  down  so  that  she 
could  make  only  one  mile  an  hour,  and  this  with  the 
current  gave  her  a  speed  of  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
On  went  the  ironclad,  firing  from  her  bow  guns  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  to  which  the  National  vessels  responded 
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with  a  terrific  fire,  but  most  of  their  missiles  fell  harm* 
lessly  from  the  mailed  sides.  Two  11 -inch  shells, 
however^  pierced  her  armor,  exploded,  and  one  of  them 
killed  or  wounded  sixteen  of  her  people,  besides  set- 
ting fire  to  the  cotton  backing.  Few  of  the  vessels 
were  able  to  fire  at  the  ram  more  than  one  or  two 
broadsides.  Many  of  the  gnns  were  fired  at  close  quar* 
ters,  bnt  most  of  the  solid  shot  glanced  oflf  the  case- 
mate, while  the  shells  were  shivei*ed  into  a  thousand 
pieces  by  the  concussion. 

An  officer  in  the  Arkansas^  describing  the  running 
of  the  gantlet,  says:  ''We  were  passing  one  of  the 
large  sloops  of  war  when  a  heavy  shot  struck  the  side 
abreast  of  my  bow  gun,  the  concussion  knocking  over 
a  man  who  was  engaged  in  taking  a  shot  from  the  rack. 
He  rubbed  his  hip,  which  had  been  hurt,  and  said, 
*thcy  woukl  hardly  strike  twice  in  a  place.'  He  was 
mistaken,  poor  fellow !  for  immediately  a  shell  entered 
the  breach  made  by  the  shot  and,  imbedding  itself  in 
the  cotton  lining  of  the  inside  bulwark  proper,  exploded 
with  terrible  effect.  I  found  myself  standing  in  a  dense, 
suffocating  smoke,  with  my  cap  gone  and  hair  and 
beard  singed.  The  smoke  soon  cleared  away,  and  I 
found  but  one  man  (Quartermaster  Curtis)  left  Six- 
teen were  killed  and  wounded  by  that  shell,  and  the 
ship  set  on  tire.  Stevens,  ever  cool  and  thoughtful, 
ran  to  the  engine-room  hatch,  seized  the  hose,  and 
dragged  it  to  the  aperture.  In  a  few  moments  the  fire 
was  extinguished  without  an  alaiin  having  been  cre- 
ated. The  columbiad  was  fired  but  once  after  its  crew 
was  disabled.  By  the  aid  of  an  army  captain,  Curtis 
and  myself  succeeded  in  getting  a  shot  dowTi  the  gun, 
with  which  he  struck  the  Benton,  The  ill  luck  which 
befell  the  crew  of  the  bow  gnn  was  soon  to  be  followed 
by  a  similar  misfortune  to  the  crew  of  my  broadside 
gun.  An  11 -inch  shot  broke  through  immediately 
above  the  port,  bringing  with  it  a  shower  of  iron  and 
wooden  splinters,  which  struck  down  every  man  at  a 
67 
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gun.  My  master's  mate,  Mr.  Wilson,  was  painfully 
wounded  in  the  nose,  and  I  had  my  left  arm  saiashed. 
Curtis  was  the  only  sound  man  in  the  division  when 
w^e  mustered  the  crew  to  quarters  at  Vicksburg.  Nor 
did  the  mischief  of  the  last  shot  end  with  my  poor 
gun's  crew.  It  passed  across  the  deck,  through  the 
smokestack,  and  killed  eight  and  wounded  seven  men 
at  Scales-s  gun*  Fortunately,  he  was  untouched  him- 
self, and  afterwaixi  did  excellent  service  at  GrimbaU's 
columbiad. 

'*  Stationed  on  the  ladder  leading  to  the  berth  deck 
was  a  quai'termaster  named  Eaton.  He  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  passing  shells  from  the  forward  shell  room, 
and  also  had  a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the  boys 
who  came  for  powder.  Eaton  w^as  a  character.  He 
had  thick,  rough,  red  hah,  an  immense  muscular  frame^ 
and  a  will  and  a  courage  rarely  encountered.  Nothing 
daunted  him,  and  the  hotter  the  fight,  the  fiercer  grew 
Eaton,  From  his  one  eye  he  glared  furiously  on  all 
who  seemed  inclined  to  shirk,  and  his  voice  grew  louder 
and  more  distinct  as  the  shot  rattled  and  crashed  upon 
our  maih  At  one  instant  you  would  hear  him  pass  the 
word  down  the  hatch,  *  9-inch  shell,  5-second  fuse* 
— Here  you  are,  my  lad,  with  your  ritled  shell ;  take 
it  and  go  back,  quick. — What's  the  matter  that  yon 
can't  get  that  gun  out?'  and,  like  a  cat,  he  would 
spring  from  his  place  and  throw  his  weight  on  the  side 
tackle,  and  the  gun  was  sure  to  go  out.  '  What  are 
you  doing  here — wounded  ?  Where  axe  you  hurt?  Go 
back  to  your  gun,  or  111  mui^ler  you  on  the  spot! 
— Here's  your  94nch  shelL — Mind,  shipmate'  (to  a 
wounded  man),  *  the  ladder  is  bloody  ;  don't  slip ;  let 
me  help  you.'" 

While  the  Arkansas  was  running  the  terrible  gant- 
let her  colors,  which  had  been  hoisted  a  second  time, 
were  carried  away  again.  Midshipman  Dabney  M. 
Scales  hastened  out  on  the  casemate,  w^here  he  w^as  ex- 
posed to  as  terrific  a  fire  as  was  ever  concentrated  on 
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one  ship,  and  bravely  hoisted  the  Confederate  colors. 
The  Hag  of  the  Arkansas  was  again  carried  away,  and 
young  Scales  w^as  about  to  replace  it  for  the  second 
time  when  his  superior  officer  ordered  him  back.  After 
each  discharge  the  Arkansas  closed  her  ports,  thus 
presenting  an  almost  impenetrable  mass  of  iron.  One 
port  was  left  open  for  an  instant,  and  a  shot  entering 
killed  and  wounded  a  number  of  men.  Had  the  Arkan- 
sas  been  subjected  to  this  ftre  any  length  of  time  she 
would  have  been  destroyed ;  but  as  the  vessels  of  the 
squatlron  were  unable  to  follow  her,  she  passed  them 
in  a  short  time  and  was  moored  under  the  Vicksburg 
batteries.  Commander  Brown  afterward  said  that  when 
he  saw  the  National  tieet  he  had  no  hope  of  seeing 
Vicksburg.  That  belief  was  shared  by  many  of  his 
officers.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Lancaster  to 
ram,  but  she  was  disabled  by  a  shot,  and  escaping 
steam  scalded  a  number  of  her  people,  two  of  them 
fatally. 

DeteiTOined  that  the  audacioiis  ram  should  not  get 
off  thus  easily,  Farragut  immediately  began  prepara* 
tions  for  follo^ving  and  destroying  her  under  the  guns 
of  Vicksburg,  his  f)lan  Ijeing  to  have  each  of  his  vessels 
fire  at  the  Arkansas  as  they  passed.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon Captain  Davis  moved  his  flotilla  down  and  began 
a  bombardment  of  the  upper  batteries  by  way  of  a 
diversion,  and  at  dark  Farragut's  fleet,  with  the  ram 
Slimier,  Lieutenant-Comman<ler  ITenry  Erben,  ran  past 
the  batteries.  Anticipating  this  move,  the  Confeder- 
ates moved  the  Arkansas^  after  dark,  to  a  place  where 
e  could  not  be  so  readily  seen  ;  but  Fan*agut  discov- 
ered the  change,  and  many  of  his  ships  delivered  an 
effective  fire  upon  her.  Her  casemate  was  badly  shat- 
tered, the  iron  being  loosened  so  as  to  render  her  unfit 
for  service,  and  afterward  most  of  her  men  were  sent 
to  assist  in  working  the  shore  batteries.  One  11 -inch 
shot  pierced  her  casemate  and  killed  or  wounded  sev- 
eral men.     In  this  second  passage  of  the  Vicksburg 
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batteries  the  National  vessels  had  five  killed  and  six* 
teen  wounded,  while  the  flotilla  under  Davis  lost  thir- 
teen killed,  thirty-four  wounded  and  ten  missing.  Of 
this  loss  the  CaTOJidelei^  in  her  action  with  the  ram, 
had  four  killed,  six  wounded  and  two  drowned,  and 
the  Tyler  eight  killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  The  loss 
in  the  Arkansas  is  placed  at  ten  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded,  ' 

Still  determined  on  completing  the  destmction  of 
the  Arkansas^  Commodore  William  I>,  Porter,  in  the 
^ssex^  with  the  Queen  of  the  WesU  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alfred  E»  Ellet,  at  dawn  of  July  22d  boldly  ran  under 
the  batteries  of  Vicksburg  to  attack  the  ram,  while 
the  Benton^  the  Cincinnati  and  the  Louisville  opened 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  upper  batteries.  As  Commodore 
Porter  was  approaching  the  ram,  Commander  Brown 
slackened  his  forward  moorings  so  that  the  head  of  his 
vessel  swung  out  into  the  stream,  thus  presenting  her 
sharp  ram  to  the  square  bow  of  the  National  gunboat, 
which  was  coming  down  at  a  high  speed  with  a  view 
of  ramming.  Seeing  that  his  own  vessel  would  be 
sunk  in  such  a  collision,  Porter  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
yards  iired  three  solid  9-inch  shot  at  the  Arkansas^ 
one  of  which  struck  her  casemate  a  foot  beyond  the 
forward  port,  cutting  oflf  the  ends  of  the  railroad  ii'on 
and  drove  the  pieces  diagonaUy  across  the  gunroom. 
The  shot  pierced  the  casemate,  split  upon  the  breech  of 
the  starboard  after-gun  and  killed  eight  and  wounded 
six  of  her  complement  of  foity-one  men.  At  the  same 
time  Porter  changed  his  course  as  rapidly  as  his  clumsy 
craft  would  admit,  and  so  far  avoided  a  collision  as  to 
graze  the  port  side  of  the  Confederate  ironclad,  and  his 
vessel  was  carried  ashore  just  astern  of  the  Arkansas, 

In  this  critical  position  the  Essex  remained  fully 
ten  minutes  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  but  getting  afloat 
again  she  continued  her  course  down  the  river  and 
soon  ran  out  of  range.  The  Queen  of  the  West  sue* 
ceeded  in  giving  the  Arkansas  a  heavy  blow,  and  for 
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a  moment  the  Confederates  believed  that  their  vessel 
wns  destroyed.  The  Nationalist  rara  then  barked 
off  and  struck  again,  but  the  iron-bonnd  hull  of  the 
Arkanfias  remained  intact.  All  this  tirae  the  Union 
ram  had  been  subjected  to  a  terrific  fire.  Large  holes 
were  yawning  in  her  hull,  one  of  her  steam  pipes  had 
been  carried  away  and  her  smokestacks  were  perforated 
like  a  nutmeg  grater*  As  his  vessel  had  been  struck 
about  twenty-five  times,  and  was  leaking  seriously, 
Ellet  endeavored  to  escape  up  stream,  but,  although 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  he  managed  to  rejoin  the  flo- 
tilla above  Yicksburg.  One  heavy  shot  passed  through 
an  iron  safe  and  dismounted  a  gun.  On  the  3d  of 
August  the  Arkansas,  with  two  gunboats,  left  Vicks- 
urg  to  assist  a  detiichment  of  troops  under  General 
Breckenridge  in  making  an  attack  on  the  National  gar* 
rison  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  5th 
of  August,  but  the  Confederates  were  repelled,  the  gun- 
boats Katahdin  and  Kineo  supporting  the  land  forces 
with  a  heavy  fire.  The  Arkansas  was  detained  from 
participating  in  this  affair  by  her  machinery  breaking 
down  several  times,  and  finally  she  ran  aground.  On 
the  approach  of  the  7?.v.ve.r,  whose  commander  had  been 
on  the  ivatch  for  the  ironclad,  Lieutenant  H.  K.  Stevens, 
then  commanding  the  Arkansas^  escaped  with  his  men 
on  shore  and  blew  her  up. 

It  became  more  and  more  evident  to  the  Government 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  points  on  the  river 
captured  by  the  navy  wnthout  the  co-operation  of  a 
land  force,  and  as  the  troops  could  not  be  spared  im* 
mediately,  the  flotilla  under  Davis  retired  to  Helena 
and  the  lower  squadron  to  New  Orleans,  while  the 
larger  vessels  were  detailed  on  blockade  duty.  Several 
expeditions  were  undertaken  by  the  navy,  however, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  fortifying 
the  banks.  On  the  Hth  of  August,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Phelps,  with  the  gunboats  Benf&n,  Mound  City 
and  Oeneral  Bragg^  and  the  rams  Monarchy  Samson 
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and  Lioness^  wirh  a  land  force  under  Colonel  Woods, 
left  Helena,  and,  going  down  the  Mississippi,  dispersed 
several  bodies  of  Confederate  troops  and  captured  two 
steamers.  Entering  Yazoo  River,  he  destroyed  a  bat- 
tery about  twenty  miles  up  the  stream.  In  all,  about 
half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  public  property  was 
destroyed  in  this  expedition.  On  January  15,  1863, 
the  gunboats  Calhoun^  Estrella^  and  Kinsman  de- 
stroyed the  Confederate  steamer  Cott&n  in  Bayouj 
Teche.  Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  McKean  Buch- ' 
anan,  the  senior  officer  in  the  squadron,  was  killed. 
Farragnt  called  him  *'one  of  our  most  gallant  and  per- 
severing young  officers, " 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1862,  the  Mississippi  flotilla 
was  transferred  from  the  Army  to  the  Navy  Depart^ ^H 
ment.  Meantime  two  new  types  of  war  vessel  had  been^B 
added  to  the  Heet,  At  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Davis 
a  number  of  light-dmft  stem-wheel  steamers  were  pur- 
chased, and  were  covered  from  bow  to  stern,  to  the 
height  of  eleven  feetj  with  iron  plate  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  These  were  caUed  tinclads. 
They  drew  not  over  three  feet,  were  designed  for  oi^era- 
tions  in  shallow  waters  and  were  armed  with  six  to 
eight  24-ponnder  brass  howitzers  each,  intended  prin- 
cipally to  disperse  sharpshooters  and  troops  with  light 
field  pieces  on  the  banks  of  narrow  streams.  Another 
class  of  war  vessels  was  designed  for  heavy  fighting. 
They  were  the  Lqfaj/ette,  the  Tusenmhia^  the  Indiafi' 
ola^  the  ChoctaiD  and  the  fJhiUicotJte.  These  were  flat- 
bottomed  vessels  drawing  from  five  to  seven  feet  of 
water  (the  Lafayette  and  Choctaw  drew  nine  feet),  hav- 
ing side  wheels  three  quarters  of  the  way  aft,  each 
wheel  acting  independently  of  the  other,  which  gave 
greater  rapidity  in  turning. 

Two  of  these  vessels — the  Indianola  and  the  Thts- 
cumbia — also  had  propellers,  and  were  regarded  as  un- 
usually  efficient.  The  casemate  on  the  forward  deck 
was  plated  with  two  to  three  inches  of  iron,  while  the 
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forward  plating  in  some  of  the  craft  was  six  inches 
thick.  Sliding  shutters,  three  inches  thick,  covemd 
the  ports  when  the  guns  were  run  in.  Between  the 
side  wheels  in  the  two  larger  vessels  there  was  a  wooden 
casemate  plated  with  2-inch  iron  on  the  after  end  and 
with  I'inch  iron  on  each  side.  The  Tuscumbia  car- 
ried three  11  inch  guns  in  her  forward  casemate  and 
two  rifled  100- pounders  in  the  after  casemate.  The 
Indiajiola  carried  two  11 -inch  guns  in  the  forward  and 
two  9«inch  guns  in  the  after  casemate.  The  ChilUeothe 
had  two  11-inch  gnns,  and  the  Choctaid  three  9-inch 
guns  and  one  riied  100-pounder  in  the  forward  case- 
mate. She  also  had  a  second  casemate  forward  of  the 
wheels,  mounting  two  24- pounder  ho^vitzers,  and  a  third 
casemate  abaft  the  wheel  containing  two  SO-jjounder 
Parrott  rifled  guns.  The  Lafayette  carried  two  114nch 
Dahlgren  guns  forward,  four  9-inch  guns  in  broadside, 
and  two  24- pounder  howitzers  and  two  lOO-pounder 
Parrott  guns  in  the  stem.  The  Samson  had  been  fitted 
as  a  floating  machine-shop  to  accompiiny  the  flotilla 
and  repair  damages,  while  the  steamer  BJacJc  Hawk, 
fitted  as  a  school  ship,  carrie«i  an  apparatus  for  raising 
sunken  vessels. 

Commander  David  Dixon  Porter,  with  the  local  rank 
of  Acting  Rear-Admiral^  succeeded  Captain  Davis  Oc- 
tober 15, 1863,  and  on  the  Slst  of  November  he  ordered 
Captain  Walke  to  blockade  Yazoo  River  and  destroy 
any  batteries  he  might  find.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  Captain  Walke  sent  the  light-drjift  steamers 
Signal^  Acting-Master  Scot,  and  Marmora^  Acting- 
Master  Letty,  some  miles  up  the  river,  where  they  de- 
stroyed several  torpedoes  and  returned.  On  December 
12th  Walke  sent  them  up  again,  accompanied  by  the 
Cairo,  Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  Selfridge,  Jr., 
the  Pittsburgh,  Lieutenant  Hoel,  and  the  Qtceen  of  the 
West,  While  these  vessels  were  engaged  eight pf*n  or 
twenty  miles  up  the  river  in  lifting  the  torpedoes  (demi- 
Johns  filled  with  powder  to  be  ignited  by  a  wire  that  was 
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operated  by  a  Confederate  naval  officer  concealed  on 
ehoreX  one  or  two  of  them  exploded  under  the  Cairo's 
bow,  and  in  twelve  minutes  she  sank  in  thirty-slx  feet 
of  water.  In  spite  uf  tins  disaster  the  remaining  gun- 
boats proceeded  with  the  work.  On  December  20th 
they  came  within  reach  of  the  batteries  at  Drumgoold'a 
Bluff,  by  which  time  Porter  had  arrived  with  the  other 
gunboats.  Taking  a  position  twelve  hundred  yai'ds 
distant,  the  gunboats  opened  fire,  while  National  troops 
under  General  William  TecunKseh  Sherman  attacked 
the  works  from  the  rear  on  the  29th,  but  were  repelled. 
In  this  affair  the  Benton  was  struck  twenty -five  times, 
and  her  commander,  Lieutenant-Commander  Williani 
Gwin,  was  mortally  wounded,  Master-at-Arms  Robert 
Boyle  was  kiUed,  and  eight  men  were  wounded,  one  of 
them  mortally.  The  flotilla  then  retired  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  capture  of  the  transport  Blue  Wing  with  its 
cargo  of  valuable  stores  by  a  Confederate  expedition 
fitted  out  at  Arkansas  Post,  induced  the  Nationalists 
to  send  an  expedititm  against  that  place.  Arkansas  ^^ 
Post  was  defended  by  a  bastioned  fort  on  the  left  bank  ^| 
of  Arkansas  River,  mounting  three  9  inch  guns,  one  ^% 
8-inch  shell  gun,  four  rifled  and  four  smooth-bore  guns 
and  six  light  guns.  Rifle  pits  also  were  dug  around 
the  fort*  The  place  was  defended  by  Lieutenant  John 
W.  Dunningtou,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
with  five  thousand  men*  On  January  9,  1863,  Porter, 
with  the  Be  Kalb^  Lieutenant-Commander  Walker, 
the  Louisville,  Lieutenant-Commander  E.  K.  Owen,  rhe 
Cincinnati,  Lieutenant  George  M.  Bache,  and  the  light- 
draft  gunboats  Black  Hawk,  Lexington,  RaltUr^  GUde^ 
Signal^  Forest  Mose,  Romeo^  Juliet  and  Marmoray  to- 
gether with  the  transports  conveying  troops  under 
General  McClemand,  appeared  before  the  fort,  and 
while  the  troops  were  being  landed  four  miles  below, 
the  ironclads,  with  the  Rattler^  Lieutenant-Commander 
Watson  Smithj  moved  up  the  river  and  at  5,30  p.  m. 
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opened  a  heavy  fire.  The  three  ironclads  approached^ 
bows  on,  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  earthwork, 
while  the  lighter  gunboats,  with  the  Black  Hawk  and 
the  Lexmgton,  took  a  position  a  short  distance  behind 
them  and  threw  shell  and  shrapnel. 

Before  the  attack  was  over,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Smith  ran  past  the  fort  and  opened  an  enfilading  fire, 
but  becoming  entangled  in  driftwood  he  was  obliged 
to  return,  suffering  a  considerable  loss.  At  1.30  p*  m. 
on  the  following  day  the  gunboats  renewed  the  attack 
and  the  troops  began  the  assault  in  the  rear.  At  4 
p.  M.  the  Rattler^  the  Glides  Lieutenant  Wt»od worth, 
and  the  Monarchy  Colonel  Charles  Ellet,  ran  by  the 
fort  and  destroyed  a  ferry  ten  miles  above.  At  4,40 
p,  M.,  when  the  troops  were  about  to  make  an  assault, 
the  fort  surrendered.  In  this  affair  the  £>e  Kalb  sus- 
tained some  damage  in  her  hull,  one  of  her  32-pounder 
guns  was  dismounted  and  one  10-inch  gun  was  de- 
stroyed. The  other  ironclads  also  were  injured  in  their 
balla.  The  injuries  to  the  men  in  the  flotilla  were  con* 
fined  to  the  De  Kalh  and  the  Louisnllle^  the  casualties 
being  six  killed  and  twenty- five  wounded. 

On  the  12th  the  De  Kalb  and  the  Clncmnati^  with 
the  transports  and  troops  under  General  Gorman^ 
pushed  up  White  River  and  reached  St.  Charles  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  This  place  was  found  to  be  de- 
serted, the  Cunfedemtes  having  retreated  up  the  river 
in  the  Blu£  Wing^  taking  with  them  a  field  battery 
and  two  8  inch  guns.  Leaving  the  Cincinnati  at  St. 
Charles,  the  De  Kalb  with  the  transports  hastened  up 
the  river  in  chase  and  reached  Duval's  Bluff  (fifty 
miles  farther)  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
16th,  and  found  that  the  Blue  Wing  had  left  that 
place  only  a  few  minutes  before,  but  the  two  8-inch 
guns  had  been  landed  and  were  captured  while  the 
enemy  was  putting  them  in  a  railroad  can  The  guns 
were  destroyed,  and  the  gunboats  returned  to  Vicks- 
burg. 
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At  4.30  A.  M.,  February  2d,  tlie  Queen  of  the  West^ 
Colonel  Charles  Rivers  Ellet,  went  down  the  river  to 
run  the  Vickalmrg  batteries.  Owing  to  some  difficulty 
with  the  wheel,  it  was  broad  daylight  before  she  ap- 
proached them  ;  but  her  intrepid  cominander  kept j 
steadily  on  his  course^  in  spite  of  the  angry  protests' 
of  all  the  Confederate  guns.  When  opposite  Vicks- 
burg  he  deliberately  rounded  to  and  nimmed  the 
steamer  VlcJisburg  that  was  moored  to  the  bank.  At 
this  moment  two  shells  entered  the  cotton-protected 
bulwarks  of  the  Qjteeu  of  the  West  and  started  a 
fire  near  her  starboard  wheel,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  flashes  of  her  guns  set  the  ram  on  fire  forward. 
Hastening  downstream,  Colonel  Ellet  cut  his  cotton 
bales  adrift  and  arrived  below  Vicksburg  in  safety, 
although  his  vessel  had  been  struck  tw^elve  times  by 
heavy  shot  and  one  of  his  guns  had  been  dismounted. 
Continuing  down  the  river  the  same  day,  he  was  fired 
upon  by  two  batteries,  but  no  injury  w^as  done,  and  on 
the  next  day,  wdien  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Red  River,  he  captured  the  steamers  A.  TF.  BaUer  and 
Moro^  laden  with  stores  for  the  Confederate  army. 
Retracing  his  course  up  the  river,  Colonel  Ellet  cap- 
tured seven  Confederate  officers  and  a  third  steamer, 
the  BermleJc  Bay^  laden  with  stores. 

Having  burned  his  prizes  and  replenished  Ms  coal- 
bunkers  from  a  barge  that  had  been  Hoated  past  Vicks- 
burg  on  the  night  of  February  7th,  Cc^lonel  Ellet  in 
company  wdth  the  De  Soto^  a  small  ferry-boat  partially 
protected  with  cotton  antl  iron,  and  the  barge,  went 
down  the  river,  destroying  all  cm  ft  and  projDerty  that 
fell  in  his  way.  Proceeding  up  Red  River  to  Atcha- 
falaya  Bayou,  he  left  the  De  Soto  and  the  barge  at  that 
point,  entered  the  bayou  and  destroyed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Government  property,  including  a  train  of  army 
wagons  and  seventy  barrels  of  beef.  At  one  time  the 
Queen  of  the  West  was  fired  on  by  guerrilla.s  and  one 
of  her  officers  w^as  wounded.     Returning  to  Red  River, 
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the  Queen  of  the  We&t^  with  the  De  Sotoy  poshed  up 
that  stream  and  on  the  Tnorning  of  February  14th  seized 
the  transpc»rt  Era  No,  5^  with  two  Confederate  officers. 
On  rounding  a  bluff  near  Gordon's  Landing,  seventy* 
five  miles  from  the  month  of  the  river,  the  Queen  of 
the  West  was  suddenly  fired  n|>on  by  a  battery  of  four 
32'ponnders,  and  in  attempting  to  back  out  of  range 
she  ran  aground  in  easy  reach  of  the  enemy.  A  shot 
soon  severed  a  steam-pipe  and  compelled  the  crew  to 
abandon  the  ship.  This  was  done  without  attempting 
to  burn  it,  as  Ellet  was  nnable  to  remove  a  wounded 
officer.    There  being  only  one  boat  in  the  Queen  of  the 

West„  most  of  her  men  escaped  to  the  Dt  Soto  on  bales 
of  cotton. 

In  her  haste  to  retreat  down  the  river^  tlie  De  Soto 
ran  into  a  bank  and  h*st  her  rudder,  so  that  the  fugi- 
tives were  compelled  to  drift  with  the  current,  picking 
np^  fr*)m  time  to  time,  fugitives  from  the  Queen  of  the 

West  as  they  floated  down  the  stream  on  bales  of  ct»t' 
ton.  When  ten  miles  from  the  place  of  the  disaster 
the  I>e  Soto  was  overtaken  by  her  yawl,  which  had 
been  sent  to  bring  off  some  of  tlie  men  from  the  Queen 
of  the  West.  Reaching  the  place  where  they  had  left 
the  Bra  iVb.  5,  the  fugitives  burned  the  De  Soto  and 
continued  their  flight  in  the  transport,  reaching  the 
Mississippi  on  the  IJjth.  On  the  next  day,  when  eight 
miles  below  Natchez,  they  met  the  Indianola^  Lieu* 
tenant  Commander  George  Bmwn,  who  on  the  night 
of  February  12th,  with  a  coal  barge  on  each  side,  had 
run  the  Vicksburg  batteries  unscathed*  The  two  Na- 
tional vessels  now  turned  downstream,  and  at  Ellis  Cliff 
met  the  Confederate  gunboat  Webh^  which  was  in  hot 
pursuit  of  the  Era  No,  5.     A  chase  followed,  bat  the 

Webb  soon  flistanced  the  Indiattola,  encumbered  as  she 
was  with  the  coal  barges.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of 
Red  River,  Brown,  on  the  18th  of  February,  sent  the 
Era  No,  5  to  communicate  with  the  army  near  Vicks- 
burg while  he  prr^jiared  his  vessel  for  an  attack  from 
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the  Webb  and  the  Qnmn  of  the  West  by  filling  his 
gangways  and  casemates  with  cotton. 

When  a  little  below  New  Carthage,  at  9.30  p.  m., 

February  24th,  the  Indiaimla  discovered  several  steam- 
ers in  chase  of  her.  They  were  the  Queen  of  the  Westy 
Captain  James  McCloskey  ;  the  Webh^  Captain  Charles 
Pierce  ;  the  cotti>nclad  steamer  Dr.  Batey.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Brand,  having  on  board  two  hundred  and  fifty 
riflemen  under  Major  J.  L.  Brent ;  and  the  tender 
Grand  Era.  The  Confederates  determined  to  attack 
under  cover  of  darkness,  when  the  National  gunboat 
could  not  fire  with  accuracy.  When  a  little  above 
Palmyra  Island  the  Queen  of  the  West^  leading  the 
other  Confederate  vessels  by  five  hundred  yards,  at- 
tempted to  ram  the  Indlanola  abaft  the  port  wheel, 
but,  by  backing,  Lieutenant-Commander  Brown  re- 
ceived the  blow  on  the  eoal  barge,  which  was  crushed 
in,  and,  being  cut  adrift,  sank.  Making  downstream, 
the  Indianola  met  the  Webb^  which  was  coming  up  the 
river  at  full  speed,  and  a  head-on  collision  took  place, 
the  bow  of  the  latter  being  crushed  in  eight  feet,  but 
as  this  part  of  her  hull  had  been  filled  in  solid  she  did 
not  sink.  The  Indianola  was  not  seriously  injured. 
The  Webb  aimed  a  second  blow,  but  succeeded  only  in 
carrying  away  the  second  barge. 

By  this  time  the  Queen  of  the  West  had  turned  and 
was  now  coming  downstream  at  full  speed  with  the 
intention  of  ramming  the  Indianola  again,  but  the 
Natitmal  gunboat  also  had  turned  and  was  heading  up- 
stream, so  that  the  Confederate  ram  stnick  the  Indian- 
ola a  glanring  blow  cm  the  starboard  bow,  and  as  the 
Queen  of  the  West  passed,  Lieurenant-Commander 
Brown  sent  two  9*inch  shot  into  her,  killing  two  and 
wounding  four  men  besides  disabling  two  guns.  In  the 
nncertain  light  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  those 
peering  out  of  the  narrow  sight-holes  in  the  pOot  house 
of  the  Indianola  to  keep  track  of  so  many  lively  foes, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  fire  with  any  accuracy  except 
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at  close  quarters*  The  Indianola  soon  received  another 
blow  from  the  Queen  of  the  West  just  abaft  the  wheel- 
house,  which  disabled  the  starboard  rudder.  Almost 
at  the  same  instant  the  Webb  struck  her  stem,  caus- 
ing the  water  to  rush  in  at  an  alarming  rate,  Thus 
disabled  J  BrowTi  ran  aground  on  the  west  bank  and 
surrendered,  but  the  Confederates  towed  their  prize 
over  to  the  east  bank,  where  she  sank  near  Jefferson 
Davis-  plantation.  In  this  affair  the  Indianola  had 
one  killed,  one  wounded  and  seven  missing,  w^hile  the 
Confederate  loss  is  reported  at  two  killed  and  five 
wounded. 

As  the  Confederates  were  attempting  to  raise  the 
Indianola  two  days  later,  the  Nationalists  above 
Vicksbarg  made  a  dummy  monitor  by  placing  pork 
barrels  on  a  coal-barge  so  as  to  resemble  smokestacks, 
and  building  fires  in  mud  furnaces  sent  her  down  the 
river  at  daylight.  As  she  neared  the  Vicksburg  bat- 
teries a  terrific  fire  w^as  opened  on  her,  but  she  passed 
unscathed  and  ran  ashore  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
above  the  Indianola.  When  the  Confederate  com- 
manders saw  the  '*  terribledooking"  monitor  coming 
down  they  fled  precipitately,  leaving  the  Indianola 
to  her  fate,  and  on  the  following  day,  although  the 
dummy  monitor  was  still  hard  and  fast  aground,  they 
destroyed  their  prize.  Two  months  af  tenvard,  or  April 
14,  the  Queen  qf  the  W^st,  then  commanded  by  Captain 
Fuller,  was  destroyed  in  Grand  Ltike  (in  Bayou  Atcha- 
falaya),  after  a  sjiirited  action,  by  National  gunboats, 
Mstrellay  Calhoun,  and  Arizana^  under  the  command 
of  Commander  Cook. 

By  cutting  the  levee  near  Delta  so  as  to  flood  the 
surrounding  country,  it  was  hoped  to  enter  Yazoo 
River  through  Moon  Lake,  Cold  Water  and  the  Tal- 
lahatchie Rivers  and  attack  Vicksburg  from  that  side. 
Under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  H. 
Wilson,  of  the  engineers,  the  work  of  cutting  the  levee 
was  begun  February  2d,  and  the  river  was  let  in  on  the 
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following  evening,  but  it  took  several  days  for  the 
water  to  attain  its  level  in  the  vast  temtory  flooded. 
Late  in  February  the  following  gnnboats  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Watson  Smith, 
and  tKinsports  with  six  thousiind  troops,  were  detailed 
by  Porter  for  this  service  :  Rattler^  flagship  ;  Chilli' 
cotJie^  Lieiitenant'Comraander  James  P.  Foster ;  Be 
Kalhj  Lien  tenant-Commander  John  Cf.  Walker ;  Mar- 
mora^  Signal ^  RomeOy  Petrel,  Forest  Ifose,  and  the  rams 
Lioness  and  Fulton,  After  nearly  four  days'  struggle 
against  overhanging  trees  and  masses  of  driftwood,  the 
vessels  got  as  far  as  Cold  Water  River.  When  the^H 
Confederates  learned  of  the  exjmdition  they  felled  ^B 
enormous  trees  across  the  stream,  which  so  delayed  the 
gunboati^  that  it  was  March  6tli  before  they  entered 
Tallahatchie  River. 

By  this  time  many  of  the  transports  and  several  of 
the  gunboats  had  been  seriously  injured  by  this  '*land 
cruise."  The  smokestacks  of  the  Momeo  were  carried 
away,  the  Petrel  lost  her  wheel  and  the  ChilUcothe 
had  a  plank  started  under  water  by  running  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree.  But  despite  these  injuries  the  vessels 
pushed  on  and  approached  Fort  Pemberton  on  the  11th 
of  March.  This  fort  was  hastily  constructed  of  eai*th 
and  cotton  and  mounted  one  6*4-inch  rifled  gun,  some 
field  pieces,  and  three  20-pounder  Parrott  rifled  guns, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  F.  E.  Shepperd,  of 
the  Confederate  Navy.  The  channel  was  obstructed 
by  a  raft  and  the  hull  of  the  Star  oftJie  West^  the  little 
steamer  that  had  been  fired  on  by  the  Confederates  in 
Charleston  early  in  1861. 

As  the  river  was  so  narrow  at  this  point  that  only 
one  gunboat  at  a  time  could  act  freely,  the  CJiiUicothe^ 
at  10  A.M.  on  March  11th,  advanced  and  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  Fort  Pemberton,  but  in  a  short  time  she 
was  struck  twice  on  the  turret,  and  she  retired  in  order 
to  get  cotton  bales  for  additional  protection.  At  4*25 
p.  M,  she  returned  with  the  De  Kalb^  but  soon  after- 
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ward  a  shell  struck  the  muzzle  of  her  port  ll-inch  gun 
just  as  the  gunners  had  entered  a  shell  and  were  strip- 
ping the  patch  from  the  fuse.  Both  shells  exploded  at 
the  same  instant,  killing  two  men  and  wounding  eleven. 
After  the  ChiUlcothe  had  received  a  shot  that  killed  a 
man  she  drew  out  of  range,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Foster  reporting  four  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  The 
next  day  was  spent  in  preparing  for  another  attack, 
and  at  11.30  A.  m,  on  March  13th  the  OMIlleothe  and 
the  Be  Kalh  again  came  into  action.  After  maintain- 
ing a  severe  tire  until  2  P.  M.  the  Chillicothe  retired, 
having  been  struck  forty-four  times  ;  but  the  De  Kalh 
still  kept  up  the  fight,  firing  every  fifteen  minutes, 
although  getting  no  reply.  The  attack  was  renewed 
cm  the  following  day  by  the  CJiilllcothe  and  the  De 
Kalfj^  but  they  were  badly  cut  up  and  compelled  to 
retire,  the  former  having  four  killed  and  sixteen  wound- 
ed, and  the  latter  three  killed  and  three  wounded.  On 
March  IHth  a  gun  from  the  De  Kalb  was  landed  and 
X>laced  in  a  battery,  but  on  the  18tli  the  expedition  was 
abandoned  and  the  gunboats  retreated. 

Meantime  Porter,  with  the  Louisville^  Lieutenant- 
Commander  E.  K.  Owen ;  the  Cincinnati^  Ldeutenant 
Creorge  M.  Bache ;  the  Carondelet^  Lieutenant  John 
M.  Murphy ;  the  Mound  (Mf/,  Lieutenant  Byron  Wil- 
son ;  the  Pilfsburgh,  Lieutenant  William  il,  IL^el,  and 
four  mortar  boats  and  four  tugs,  attempted  to  reach 
the  Yazoo  below  Yazoo  City.  Entering  Steele's  Bayou 
March  16th,  the  vessels?  forred  their  way  through  the 
bushes  and  trees  of  Black  Bayou  and  up  Deer  Creek 
to  Rolling  Fork,  where  the  enemy  began  felling  trees, 
not  only  to  prevent  a  further  advance,  but  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  gunboats.  Finding  that  it  was  im- 
poesible  to  carry  out  his  plans,  Porter,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  began  a  difhcult  retreat  and  narrowly  escaped 
losing  his  entire  squadron. 
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While  this  indecisive  warfare  was  taking  place  in 
the  upper  Mississippi,  Farmgnt  was  attending  to  his 
extensive  command  in  the  Gulf;  but  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1863,  he  appeared  with  his  fleet  at  Port  Hudson 
and  determined  to  ron  past  the  place.  The  batteries  at 
this  point,  on  a  bluff  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  mount- 
ed two  10  inch  and  two  8-inch  columbiads,  two  42* 
pounders,  two  32-ponnders,  three  24-pounders  and 
eight  rifled  guns.  The  National  vessels  formed  in 
pairs,  each  of  the  heavier  ones  taking  a  gunboat  on  its 
port  side,  excepting  the  3fississippi :  the  Bartfard 
(flagship),  Captain  James  Shedden  Palmer,  and  the 
Albatross^  Lieutenant-Commander  John  E.  Hart ;  the 
Hfchmmid  (the  slowest  ship),  Captain  James  Alden, 
and  the  Genesee  (the  fastest  vessel),  Commander  Wil- 
liam Henry  Macomb;  the  Monongnhela^  Captain  James 
Paterson  McKinstry,  and  the  Eineo^  lieutenant-Cora- 
mander  John  AYatters;  and  the  Mississippiy  Captain 
Melancton  Smith. 

As  these  vessels  drew  near  the  enemy  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  night,  six  mortar  schooners,  \^ith  the  Es- 
sex.  Commander  Charles  Henry  Bromedge  Caldwell, 
and  the  Sachem^  took  a  position  and  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  lower  batteries.  When  the  fleet  was  in 
range  the  batteries  opened  a  fire,  to  ivhich  the  ships 
responded  with  their  bow  guns  and  the  howitzers  in 
their  tops.  Lar^^e  bonfires  were  lighted  along  the^ 
shores,  and  the  dense  smoke  in  the  damp  night  air  set- 
tled on  the  river,  causing  an  impenetrable  g]«>om  and 
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throwing  the  line  of  battle  into  confusion*  Being  in  the 
lead,  the  Hartford  was  able  to  push  ahead  of  the  smoke; 
but  when  she  got  to  the  bend  in  the  river  her  bow 
was  caught  by  the  tive*mile  current  and  she  was  nearly 
carried  ashore,  her  st^rn  actually  touching  ground 
under  the  guns  of  a  battery.  By  the  assistance  of  her 
consort  the  flagship  backed  clear  and  again  headed  up- 
stream, passing  beyond  the  line  of  fire  with  only  one 
man  killed  and  two  wounded.  One  marine  fell  over- 
board, and  although  his  cries  for  help  w^ere  heard  in 
the  other  ships,  he  could  not  be  saved.  Just  as  the 
Richmond  and  the  Genesee  had  reached  the  last  bat- 
tery and  wem  about  to  turn,  a  plunging  shot  came  into 
the  berth  deck  of  the  former,  pierced  a  pile  of  hawsers 
and  clothes  bags,  entered  the  engine  room,  displaced  the 
starboard  safety  valve,  and,  twisting  the  lever  of  the 
port'  safety  valve,  threw  it  partly  open*  The  escaping 
steam  quickly  filled  the  fire  room  and  bertli  deck  and 
reduced  the  pressure  to  nine  pounds,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  RicJiinond  to  stem  the  current,  even 
with  the  aid  of  her  consort,  and  she  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  In  doing  this  Captain  Alden  had  to  nin 
the  gantlet  of  the  enemy's  batteries  again,  besides 
takiug  great  risks  of  being  fired  into  by  the  other  Union 
vessels.  The  Richmond  had  three  men  killed  and  fif- 
teen wounded,  Lieutenant-Commander  Andrew  Boyd 
Cummings  being  among  the  latter.  He  was  mortally 
hurt  while  cheering  his  men. 

When  the  Monmigahela  and  the  Kineo  were  under 
fire  of  one  of  the  heaviest  Confederate  batteries,  a  shot 
disabled  the  latter's  rudder,  and  soon  afterward  the 
Monongahda  nm  aground.  The  Kineo^  still  having 
ieadway,  broke  adrift  from  her  consort  and  also  ran 
aground  a  short  distance  below.  At  this  moment  a 
shot  carried  away  the  bridge  under  Captain  McKinstry, 
throwing  him  to  the  deck,  disabled.  Lieutenant  Na- 
thaniel W.  Thomas  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
ship  and  conducted  himself  with  credit.    The  Mmion- 
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gahela  remained  in  this  condition  nearly  half  an  hour, 
when  the  Kinto^  getting  at! oat  again,  managed  to  tow 
her  off ;  but  Lieutenant-Commander  Watters,  finding 
that  it  was  impossible  to  steer  his  craft,  drifted  out  of 
action.  No  one  on  board  was  injured.  The  3Ionon' 
f/ahda  continued  up  the  river  until  neur  the  bend^ 
when  a  cnmk-pin  became  heated  and  she  also  drifted 
helplessly  out  of  action,  sustaining  a  loss  of  six  killed 
and  twenty-one  wounded. 

The  Jfhsii>nppi\  which  was  the  last  vessel  in  line, 
passed  the  batteries  and  was  approaching  the  bend  at 
full  speed  when  she  ran  hard  and  fast  aground.  After 
thirty-five  minutes  spent  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  get  her 
atloat,  during  which  she  was  subjected  to  a  terrific  fire, 
Captain  Smith  decided  to  abandon  her,  and  when  every 
one  had  been  set  ashore  a  fire  was  started  in  the  for- 
ward storeroom  ;  but  before  the  flames  had  made  seri- 
ous headway  three  shot  pierced  the  hull  below  the 
water  line  and  the  inrushing  water  extinguished  the 
flames.  The  ship  was  then  fired  aft,  and  when  assured 
that  she  would  be  destroyed  Captain  Smith  left  her* 
At  3  A,  M.  she  drifted  down  the  river,  and  at  5.30  a.  m. 
blew  up.  Her  loss  was  repr>rted  to  be  twenty-five  killed 
and  many  wounded.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Perry^s  flag- 
ship in  his  expedition  to  Japan,  The  Missouri^  a  sister 
ship,  was  burned  twenty  years  before  at  Gibraltar. 

After  communicating  with  General  Banks,  Farragtit 
proceeded  up  the  river  with  the  Hartford  and  the  At- 
ba trass.  At  Grand  Gulf  these  vessels  were  fired  on  by 
four  rifled  guns  and  sustained  a  loss  of  two  killed  and 
six  wounded.  Farragut  arrived  below  Vicksburg  March 
20th,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  ram  Switzerland, 
Colonel  Charles  Rivers  El  let,  which  ran  the  batteries 
on  the  2r>th.  The  ram  Lancaster,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  A.  Ellet,  also  attempted  to  run  the  gantlet,  but 
she  was  sunk,  her  men  floating  down  the  river  on  bales 
of  cotton.  On  the  31st  of  March  the  three  vessels  went 
down  the  river,  destroying  a  large  number  of  boats,  and 
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at  Grand  Gulf  the  Confederate  batteries  fired  on  them, 
killing  one  man  in  the  Switzerland.  Reaching  Port 
Hudson  on  April  6th,  Farragut  was  anxious  to  com- 
municate with  the  rest  of  his  squadron  and  General 
Banks,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  three  weeks. 
As  the  ordinary  means  of  signaling  were  futile,  Farra- 
gut's  secretary,  Mr.  Gabaudan,  on  the  night  of  April 
7th  got  into  a  skiff  covered  with  twigs  so  as  to  resem- 
ble driftwood,  and,  lying  in  the  bottom  with  a  revolver 
and  a  paddle  by  his  side,  he  floated  past  the  batteries 
unmolested,  although  at  one  time  some  Confederate 
sentinels  put  off  in  a  boat  to  examine  his  craft.  On 
the  8th  of  April  Farragut  captured  a  Confederate 
steamer  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  and  from  this  time 
a  vigorous  patrol  of  that  stream  was  maintained  and 
the  enemy's  communications  interrupted.  Soon  after- 
ward Farragut  returned  to  the  Gulf,  leaving  Porter  in 
charge  of  the  fleet  in  the  upper  Mississippi. 

On  the  night  of  April  16th  Porter  ran  the  batteries 
at  Vicksburg  with  the  gunboats  Benton  (flagship),  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander James  A.  Greer;  the  Lafayette^ 
Captain  Henry  Walke ;  the  Louisville^  lieutenant- 
Commander  Elias  K.  Owen  ;  the  Mound  City^  Lieuten- 
ant Byron  Wilson  ;  the  Pittsburgh^  Acting- Volunteer- 
Lieutenant  William  R.  Hoel ;  the  Carondelet^  Acting- 
Lieutenant  John  McLeod  Murphy;  the  Tuscumhia^ 
Lieutenant-Commander  James  W.  Shirk ;  the  General 
Price^  Commander  Selim  E.  Woodworth ;  and  the  army 
transports  Silver  Wave^  Henry  Clay  and  Forest  Qu^en 
and  the  tug  Joy.  An  officer  in  the  Lafayette  wrote : 
"The  firing  began  at  10.55  p.  m.  and  continued  about 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  during  which  a  perfect  tornado 
of  shot  and  shell  continued  to  shriek  over  our  deck  and 
among  all  the  vessels  of  the  fleet.  Five  hundred,  per- 
haps a  thousand,  shot  were  discharged,  but  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  struck  or  did  any  damage  to  the  fleet. 
They  mostly  went  over.  On  running  out  the  guns  a 
good  view  could  be  had  through  the  i)orts  of  the  rebel 
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batteries,  which  now  Hashed  like  a  thunderstorm  along 
the  river  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  ;  but  the  incessant 

spatter  of  rifle  balls,  the  spray  from  falling  shot,  the 
thunder  of  steel -pointed  projectiles  upon  our  sides,  did_^ 
not  incline  one  to  take  a  very  protmcted  view  of  theH 
scenery*     A  few  discharges  of  grape,  shmpnel  and  per-      " 
cussion  shell  was  all  we  could  afford  at  the  time  to  be- 
stow  upon  our  rebel  friends  in  exchange  for  their  com- 
pliments.    At  each  round  the  Confederate  artillerymen 
gave  a  shout,  which  seemed  surprisingly  near.     At  on 
time  we  could  not  have  been  one  hundred  yards  froj 
the  Vick.iburg  wharves.     Our  vessel,  with  the  steamei 
and  barge  lashed  to  our  starboard  side,  became  almosi 
unmanageable,  drifted  in  the  eddy  and  turned  her  heai 
square  round,  looking  the  batteries  in  the  face,     Al 
this  time  we  seemed  to  be  receiving  their  concentrated 
fire  at  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.     The 
smoke  from  our  own  and  the  rebel  guns,  with  the  glare 
of  the  burning  buildings  from  the  opposite  shore,  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  the  pilots  to  make  out  the  direction 
we  were  going.  The  enemy,  supposing  we  were  disabled, 
set  up  a  tiendish  yell  of  triumph.     We  soon,  however, 
backed  round,  and  once  more  presented  our  broadside 
to  them,  and  slowly  drifted  past,  as  if  in  contempt  of 
their  impotent  efforts.      Shells   burst  all  around  the 
pilot-house,  and  at  one  time  John  Benning,  our  pilot, 
was  literally  baptized  with  fire.     He  thought  hirase 
killed,  but  he  brushed  the  fire  from  his  head  and  found 
he  was  unhurt.*'    The  vessels  passed  'without  serious 
injury,  excepting  the  transport  Henry  Olat/,  which  took 
fire  and  sank.     On  the  night  of  the  22d  six  more  army 
transports  ran  the  batteries,  but  one  of  them  sank. 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  gunboats  Benton,  Tuseii 
bia^  Louism'Ue,  Carondelet^  Lafayette^  Mound  Cit, 
and  PitfMburr/h  attackt*d  the  Confederate  batteries 
Grand  Gulf,  which  now  mounted  two  8-inch  and  two^  j 
74nch  rifled  guns,  one  rifled  10C)-pounder  gun,  two  S2«fl 
pounders,  one  30-pounder  rifled  gun  and  five  light  guns.™ 
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After  a  spirited  fire  of  five  and  a  half  hours,  when  the 
enemy  was  nearly  silenced,  Porter  retired  with  a  loss 
of  seven  killed  and  nineteen  wounded  in  the  Benton^ 
five  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded  in  the  Tuscumbia^ 
six  killed  and  thirteen  wounded  in  the  Pittsburgh  and 
one  wounded  in  the  Lafayette.  On  the  same  night 
Porter  ran  the  batteries,  with  the  loss  of  one  killed  in 
the  Mounds  City^  and  assisted  the  army  in  crossing  the 
river  at  Bruinsburg,  On  the  30th  of  April  the  gnnboats 
above  Vieksburg,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Kidder  Randolph  Breese,  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  Haines'S  Bluff  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention 
from  Grand  Gulf.  The  Choctaw^  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Francis  Munroe  Ramsay,  was  struck  forty-six 
times.    Early  in  May  the  enemy  evacuated  Grand  Grull 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  gunboats  Albatross^  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander John  E.  Hart,  Calhoun^  Clifton^ 
Arizona  and  Mstrella^  Lieutenant-Commander  Au- 
gustus P.  Cooke,  attacked  Fort  De  Russy.  The  Al- 
batross^ running  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
battery,  for  forty  minutes  maintained  a  spirited  fire, 
when  she  was  compelled  to  retire,  having  been  hulled 
eleven  times  and  having  two  men  killed  and  four 
wounded.  The  Benton^  the  Lafayette^  the  Pittsburgh 
and  the  General  Price^  under  Porter,  came  to  their 
assistance  the  next  day,  but  the  fort  was  found  to  be 
deserted,  and  shortly  afterward  Alexandria  was  occu- 
pied by  the  National  forces. 

While  making  a  recunnoissance  down  the  Atcha- 
falaya,  the  SwitzerMnd^  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  A.  Ellet, 
was  fired  upon  nt  Simmesport  by  Confederate  artillery, 
June  3,  1863,  and  several  of  her  men  were  injured* 
The  next  day  Captain  Walke,  in  the  Lafayette^  with 
the  Pittsburgh,  shelled  the  Confederates  from  their 
position  and  destroyed  their  camp. 

During  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson,  May  27th,  a 
battery  of  four  9-inch  shell  gnns  was  handled  with 
great  spirit  by  a  detachment  of  seamen  from  the  Mich- 
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mond  and  the  Essex^  nnder  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Edward  Terry,  while  from  May  23d  to 
June  26th  half  a  dozen  mortar  schooners,  with  the  ^a^- 
sex  and  Carondelet^  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  Port  Hud- 
son. The  De  KaJb^  Lieatenant'Coramander  John  G, 
Walker,  destroyed  property  in  Yazoo  City  and  a  vessel 
three  hundred  and  ten  feet  long. 

On  the  day  when  Grant  assaulted  Vieksburg,  May 
22d,  the  gunboats  under  Porter  opened  a  heavy  fire  on 
the  enemy  and  received  some  damage  in  return.  While 
engaging  the  batteries  on  the  27th  of  May,  the  CHncin' 
natiy  Lieutenant  George  M.  Bache,  was  pierced  below 
the  water  line  by  several  shot.  When  the  vessel  was 
under  this  heavy  fire  Quartermaster  Frank  Bois  went 
out  of  the  casemate  and  coolly  nailed  the  coloi*s  to  the 
Btump  of  the  flagstaff.  Before  the  Cincinnati  could 
be  properly  secured  to  the  bank  she  sank.  Her  loss 
w^as  five  killed,  fourteen  wounded  and  fifteen  missing. 
During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  thirteen  heavy  guns 
were  landed  from  the  flotilla  and  did  good  service 
under  Lieutenant-Commanders  Thomas  Oliver  Self- 
ridge,  Jr.,  and  John  G,  Walker,  and  Actiug-Masters 
Charles  B.  Dahlgren  and  J.  Fmnk  Reed.  These  guns 
fired  one  thousand  shells  into  Vicksburg.  A  9-inch,  a 
104nch  and  a  100-pounder  rifled  gun  on  a  scow,  under 
the  orders  of  Lieutenant'Commander  Francis  M.  Ram- 
say, enfiladed  the  batteries.  In  his  c official  report  Porter 
says:  ''The  mortarboats  were  undercharge  of  Gun- 
ner Eugene  ilack,  who  for  thirty  days  stood  at  his 
post,  the  firing  continuing  night  and  day.  He  per- 
formed his  duty  w^ell,  and  merits  approval.  The  labor 
was  extremely  hard,  and  every  man  at  the  mortars  was 
laid  up  with  sickness  owing  to  excessive  labor.  After 
Mr,  Mack  was  taken  ill.  Ensign  Miller  took  charge  and 
conducted  the  firing  with  marked  ability.  We  know 
that  nothing  conduced  more  to  the  end  of  the  siege  than 
the  mortar-firiug,  which  demoralized  the  Confederates, 
killed  and  w^ounded  a  number  of  persons,  killed  the 
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cattle,  destroyed  property  of  all  kinds  and  set  the  city 
on  fire.  On  the  last  two  days  we  were  enabled  to  reach 
the  outer  works  of  the  enemy  by  firing  heavy  charges 
of  twenty-six  pounds  of  powder ;  the  distance  was  three 
miles,  and  the  falling  of  shells  was  very  annoying  to  the 
rebels.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Confederate  officer,  *  our 
shells  intruded  everywhere.'"  On  July  4,  1863,  Vicks- 
burg  surrendered,  and  five  days  later  Port  Hudson  fell. 

While  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  was  in  progress  the 
Princess  Royal^  Commander  Melanchton  Brooks  Wool- 
sey,  and  the  Winona^  Lieutenant-Commander  Aaron 
Ward  Weaver,  gave  great  assistance,  repelling  the  Con- 
federate attack  on  the  fort  at  Donaldsonville,  June  28th. 
The  Kineo  arrived  on  the  scene  later.  Two  days  before 
the  surrender  of  Port  Hjidson  the  Monongahela^  Com- 
mander Abner  Bead,  was  fired  upon  by  a  masked  bat- 
tery of  fieldpieces,  by  which  two  of  her  men  were  kiUed 
and  four  wounded,  among' the  latter  being  her  com- 
mander (mortally)  and  Captain  Thornton  A.  Jenkins. 

On  the  day  that  Vicksburg  fell  an  overwhelming 
force  of  Confederate  troops  made  a  sudden  attack  on 
the  garrison  of  four  thousand  men,  under  Major- 
General  B.  M.  Prentiss,  at  Helena.  Having  broken 
through  the  National  center,  the  Confederates  were 
pressing  down  a  hillside,  confident  of  capturing  the 
post.  At  this  moment  Lieutenant-Commander  James 
M.  Pritchett,  commanding  the  Tyler^  took  a  position 
where  his  guns  bore  on  the  enemy  and  then  opened  a 
terrific  fire.  "  The  slaughter  of  the  enemy  at  this  time 
was  terrible,  and  all  unite  in  describing  the  horrors  of 
that  hillside  and  the  ravines  after  the  battle  as  baffling 
description,  the  killed  being  literally  torn  to  pieces  by 
shell,  and  the  avenging  fire  of  the  gunboat  pursued  the 
enemy  two  or  three  mUes  to  his  reserve  forces,  creating 
a  panic  there  which  added  not  a  little  to  the  end  of 
victory."  *    The  enemy  was  repelled  with  a  loss  of  four 

'  Official  report  of  Lieutenant-Commander  S.  Ledyard  Phelps. 
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hundred  killed  and  eleven  hundred  prisoners.  This 
was  the  third  instance  in  which  this  gallant  little  gun- 
boat figured  prominently  in  retrieving  the  fortunes  of 
the  Union  army — first  at  Belmont,  again  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  and  tioally  at  Helena.  Shortly  afterward  the 
De  Kalb^  while  ascending  Yazoo  River,  was  sunk  by 
a  torpedo.  A  month  before  this,  June  6th,  the  Choc- 
taio^  Lieutenant-Cooimander  Ramsay,  rendered  ma- 
terial assistance  in  routing  the  Confederates  after  their 
successful  attack  on  a  brigade  of  negro  troops  at  Mil- 
liken's  Bend.  About  six  weeks  later  Lieutenant-Cora- 
mander  Thomas  O.  Sel fridge,  Jr.,  entered  Red  River 
and  proceeded  up  Tensas  River  as  far  as  Tensas  Lake, 
and  l>y  Ouachita  River  reached  Harrisonburg,  destroy- 
ing much  public  property  and,  ff^^i*  steamers*  In  Au- 
gust, Lieutenant  Bache  went  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  up  White  River  wth  the  gunboats  Lexington^ 
Cricket  and  Marmora.  The  Cricket  went  forty  miles 
up  Little  Red  River  and  returned,  having  one  man 
killed  and  eight  wounded  by  sharpshooters. 

Early  in  March,  1864,  Rear- Admiral  Porter  aecom- 
panied  General  Banks'  expedition  against  Shreveport 
up  Red  River,  with  the  following  gunboats :  Essex^ 
Commander  Robert  Townseud  ;  EaMport^  Lieutenant- 
Commander  9.  Ledyard  Phelps  ;  Black  Hawk,  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander K.  Randolph  Breese ;  La/ayette^ 
Lieutenant'Com mander  James  P.  Foster  ;  Bento 
lieutenant-Commander  James  A.  Greer ;  Louismlle^ 
Lieutenant-Commander  Elias  K.  Owen  ;  CarondeUt^ 
Lieutenant-Commander  John  G.  Mitchell  ;  Osage^  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Thomas  O.  Sel  fridge,  Jr.;  OiiachUay 
Lieutenant-Commander  Byron  Wilson ;  Lexington, 
Lieutenant  George  M,  Bache ;  ChUUcotJie,  Acting- 
Volunteer-Lieutenant  Joseph  Couthony  ;  Pittshiirgh^ 
Acting- Volunteer-Lieutenant  William  R.  Hoel;  Mound 
City^  Acting-Vohmteer-Lieutenant  Amos  R.  Lang- 
thome ;  JYeosho^  Acting-Volunteer-Lieutenant  Samuel 
Howard  j  Ozark^  Acting- Master  George  W.  Browne ; 
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Fort  HindmaUy  Acting- Volunteer-IieDteDant  John 
Pearce  ;  Cricket^  Acting-Master  Henry  H.  Gorringe ; 
Oazelle^  Acting-Master  Charles  Thatcher.  This  magni- 
ficent flotilla,  with  a  large  fleet  of  transports,  began  the 
ascent  of  Red  River  on  the  12th  of  March.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Phelps,  with  the  lighter  gunboats,  forcing 
his  way  through  the  obstructions  eight  miles  below 
Fort  De  Russy,  arrived  opposite  that  place  on  the  14th, 
and  dropped  a  few  shells  just  before  the  fort  was  car- 
ried by  troops  who  had  marched  from  Simmesport. 

The  expedition  reached  Alexandria  on  the  16th  and 
the  16th,  where  a  garrison  was  established,  and  Porter, 
with  the  CficJcet^  the  Fort  Hindman^  the  Lexington^ 
the  Osage^  the  Neosho  and  the  Chillicothe^  pressed  for- 
ward, and  in  spite  of  the  low  water  and  extremely  diffi- 
cult navigation  reached  Springfield  Landing  on  the  10th 
of  April.  There  he  learned  that  the  National  troops 
had  been  checked  at  Pleasant  Hill  and  were  retreating, 
which  compelled  the  gunboats  to  begin  their  difficult 
retreat  of  four  hundred  miles  in  the  heart  of  the  ene- 
my's country.  On  the  12th  of  April  two  thousand  Con- 
federate troops  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  Osage^  the 
Lexington  and  six  transports  (the  Osage  and  two  of  the 
transports  being  aground),  but  were  repelled  with  heavy 
loss.  On  the  15th  the  Eastport  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo, 
but  after  great  exertions  by  her  officers  and  crew  she 
was  raised  on  the  21st  and  moved  some  distance  down 
the  stream.  The  vessel  had  been  so  damaged,  however, 
that  on  the  26th  Lieutenant  Phelps  destroyed  her.  *  At 
this  moment  the  gunboats  accompanying  her— the 
Cricket^  the  Juliet  and  the  Fort  Hindman — and  two 
pump-boats  were  attacked  by  the[Confederates,  but  the 
enemy  was  repelled.  Five  miles  above  Cane  River  these 
vessels  were  roughly  handled  by  a  heavy  battery.  Por- 
ter, being  in  the  Cricket^  made  a  dash  past  the  battery, 
and  although  his  vessel  was  struck  thirty-eight  times 
and  sustained  a  loss  of  twenty-five  killed  or  wounded 
in  a  crew  of  fifty,  he  rejoined  his  squadron.    The  Juliet 
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had  fifteen  killed  or  wotmded,  and  the  Fort  Wndman 
three  killed  and  five  wounded^ 

When  the  vessels  reached  Alexandria  it  was  fomi- 
that  the  water  had  fallen  so  low  that  it  was  impossibli 
to  pass  the  rapids.     Destruction  seemed  to  await 
magnificent  fleet,  bat  nnder  the  dirt^ction  of  LieuteQaB 
Colonel  Joseph  Bailey,  and  with  the  assistance  of  sev- 
eral hundred  troops  from  a  Maine  regiment^  a  dam  w; 
built  across  the  stream^  and  from  the  9th  to  the  13th 
May  the  gunboats  were  passed  over  the  rapids  and 
saved.    For  this  invaluable  service  Bailey  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Greneral.    The  Pittsburgh,  tha 
Mound  City,  the  LouudUle,  the  Carondelet  and  tbi 
Ozark  were  stripped  of  their  iron  plating,  which,  to- 
gether with  eleven  32- pounders,  was  thrown  into  the 
river.     Before  the  fleet  reach  a  place  of  safety  the 
gunboats   Covingtmi^  Lieutenant   Lord,  and    Si^ 
Lieutenant  Morgan,  and  the  transport  Warner  were 
attacked,  and  after  a  heroic  defense  they  were  cap- 
tured, the  Comngton  having  had  forty- four  killed, 
wounded  or  missing  out  of  a  complement  of  seventy- 
six  men.     From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  war  Red 
River  remained  in  Confederate  hands,  but  was  carefully 
blockaded.     Porter  was  relieved  of  his  command,  and 
Captain  Alexander  M.  Pennock  was  left  in  charge. 

While  stationed  at  Tunica  Bend,  near  Port  Hudson, 
the  tinclad  Naiad^  Acting- Master  Hubbell,  and  the 
General  Bragg  were  suddenly  fired  upon  at  dayligh 
June  24th,  by  a  battery  of  6-pouuders  that  had  beei 
captured  from  General  Banks.  The  National  gunboa 
promptly  responded,  and  for  about  an  hour  maintained 
a  heavy  fire,  when  at  the  approach  of  the  monitor 
Winnebago  the  enemy  fled.  The  General  Bragg  was 
uninjured,  but  the  Naiad  was  badly  cut  up,  having 
Jier  pilot-bouse,  armory  and  dispensary  desti'oyed. 
One  of  her  pilots  was  mortally  wounded,  and  Mr.  Hub- 
bell  was  severely  injured  below  the  right  knee. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1864,  Lieutenant  Bache  left 
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Duval's  Bluflf  with  a  number  of  troops  in  transports 
convoyed  by  the  Tyler  and  the  tinclads  NaumTceag 
and  Fawn^  but  before  he  had  gone  twenty  miles  he 
picked  up  two  men  who  had  escaped  from  the  light- 
draught  steamer  Queen  City^  which  had  been  captured 
by  the  Confederates  only  five  hours  before.  Sending 
back  the  transports,  Lieutenant  Bache  formed  his  three 
vessels  in  line  of  battle  and  boldly  attacked  a  battery 
of  seven  field- pieces  and  two  thousand  Confederate 
troops  who  were  advantageously  posted  near  Clarendon. 
Steaming  past  the  battery,  the  Tyler  and  the  Fawn  re- 
ceived shot  in  their  pilot-houses,  and  the  latter's  pilot 
was  killed.  Soon  afterward  another  shot  entered  the 
FawrVs  pilot-house.  The  Tyler  and  NaumTceag^  after 
passing  the  battery,  returned  to  the  assistance  of 
their  consort  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  This  was 
the  battery  that  had  taken  the  Queen  City  by  surprise 
and  disabled  her  engines  at  the  first  fire,  and  killed  two 
and  wounded  eight  of  her  men.  The  other  boats  had 
three  killed  and  fifteen  wounded. 

On  the  1st  of  November  Captain  Samuel  Phillips 
Lee  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Western  flotilla. 
The  removal  of  the  seat  of  war  to  the  east  of  Mis- 
sissippi River  made  the  patrol  of  the  Western  waters 
even  more  hazardous  than  before,  as  roving  bands  of 
guerillas  were  able  to  plant  masked  batteries  along  the 
banks  and  open  fire  on  unsuspecting  gunboats  and  trans- 
ports. Early  in  November  the  Confederates  erected  a 
battery  on  the  upper  Tennessee,  which  cut  oflf  eight 
transports  and  the  little  gunboats  Key  West,  Elfin  and 

Tawah,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  King,  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  larger  Union  gunboats  below.    The  gunboat 

Undine  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  was 
destroyed.  On  November  4th,  Lieutenant-Commanders 
Shirk  and  Leroy  Fitch  attacked  the  batteries  with 
some  light  gunboats,  while  Lieutenant  King  opened 
fire  from  above ;  but  although  fighting  gallantly  and 
being  repeatedly  struck,  the  gunboats  could  not  dis- 
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lodge  the  enemy.  To  prevent  his  vessels  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  Lieutenant  King 
destroyed  them. 

Acting-Master  Gilbert  Morton,  on  October  28th,  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  to  the  Union  troops  under 
General  Granger  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Con- 
federates above  Muscle  Shoals.  On  December  4th,  Fitch, 
with  the  Carondelet  and  the  Fairplay^  opened  an 
effective  fire  on  Hood's  troops  that  were  advancing 
upon  Nashville.  On  the  6th,  he  engaged  a  battery  with 
the  Neosho  and  the  Carondelety  the  former  being  struck 
by  more  than  a  hundred  shot.  Our  gunboats  also 
played  an  important  part  in  the  attack  on  Hood's  army 
on  the  15th,  Lieutenant  Moreau  Forrest  assisting  greatly 
in  cutting  oflf  the  enemy's  retreat. 

In  April,  1865,  the  Webb^  Lieutenant-Commander 
Charles  W.  Read,  ran  the  blockade  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  River  and  attempted  to  get  to  sea  with  a  load 
of  cotton,  and  actually  got  twenty-three  miles  beyond 
New  Orleans  before  she  was  captured.  In  June, 
1865,  the  small  Confederate  naval  force  in  Red  River 
surrendered,  and  on  the  14th  of  August  Captain  Lee 
was  relieved  of  his  command  and  most  of  the  vessels 
of  the  Western  flotilla  were  sold. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OFF  MOBILE  BAY. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  civil  war  Mobile  Bay  was 
far  removed  from  the  more  active  naval  operations  in 
the  Gulf,  and  nothing  disturbed  the  quiet  of  that  im- 
portant seaport  except  the  occasional  rush  of  the  swift 
ocean  racers  that  stole  past  the  blockading  squadron 
and  attempted  to  gain  the  harbor.  Three  large  rivers 
entered  this  bay,  giving  unusual  facilities  for  reaching 
the  interior,  and  made  Mobile  the  second  port  of  the 
Confederacy.  •  The  enemy  kept  up  water  communica- 
tions with  New  Orleans  by  means  of  Mississippi  Sound 
until  the  capture  of  the  steamer  Anna^  early  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  and  soon  afterward  that  of  the  P.  CI 
Wallace  by  the  National  gunboat  New  London^  made 
this  route  too  hazardous. 

The  first  active  fighting  before  Mobile  occurred  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1862,  when  the  schooner  Wilder^ 
with  a  valuable  cargo  from  Havana,  was  chased  ashore 
while  flying  British  colors.  As  the  National  boats 
were  removing  the  cargo  a  company  of  Confederate 
rangers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cottrill,  has- 
tened down  from  Mobile,  opened  a  brisk  fire,  and 
drove  oflf  the  launches  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  to  twenty, 
five  killed  or  wounded.  In  the  night  the  gunboats 
towed  oflf  the  Wilder.  On  the  following  28th  of  June 
the  British  steamer  Ann^  from  St.  Thomas,  laden  with 
a  valuable  cargo  of  war  materials,  attempted  to  run 
the  blockade  under  cover  of  darkness,  but  was  chased 
ashore.  Her  crew  escaped  after  endeavoring  to  scuttle 
the  steamer,  but  her  water-tight  compartments  kept  her 
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afloat  and  she  was  captured  by  the  gunboats.  August 
30th  the  Winona  exchanged  a  few  shells  with  Fort 
Morgan,  withont  mnch  injury  to  either  side^  and  on 
Christmas  eve,  1862,  the  Floriday  which  had  run  into 
the  port  on  September  4th,  opened  a  long-distance  can- 
nonade with  the  New  London  near  Sand  Island. 

When  New  Orleans  fell,  in  April,  1862,  the  Confed- 
erates fully  believed  that  the  next  point  of  attack 
would  be  Mobile^  and  they  hastened  their  preparations 
accordingly.  Realizing  the  importance  of  this  port, 
the  authorities  at  Richmond,  early  in  186H,  ordered 
Admiral  Fmnklin  Buchanan,  who  commanded  the 
Merrimac  on  the  first  day  of  her  celebrated  battle  in 
Ilampton  Roads,  to  take  command  of  the  naval  forces 
in  Mobile  Bay.  In  the  spring  of  1863  five  gunboats 
were  in  course  of  construction  under  the  direction  of 
Commander  Ebenezer  Farrand,  at  Selma,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  up  the  Alabama  River,  which  at  that 
time  was  the  largest  naval  station  in  the  South.  The 
ablest  engineers  in  the  Confederacy  were  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  these  vessels.  In  the  winter  ofj 
1863-64  the  ram  Tennessee^  the  most  foiinidable  iron-1 
clad  completed  by  the  South,  was  built  at  Selma.  The 
Tennessee  was  of  the  type  of  the  Merrimac^  but  im- 
proved. She  was  two  hundi*ed  and  nine  feet  over 
aU,  had  forty -eight  feet  beam,  and  drew  over  thirteen 
feet  of  water.  Her  casemate,  which  rose  eight  feet 
above  the  deck,  was  placed  amidships  and  sloped  at, 
an  angle  of  thirty-three  degrees  to  the  deck*  It  was| 
seventy-eight  feet  and  eight  inches  long  by  twenty- 
nine  feet  wide,  inside  measurement,  and  was  constructed 
of  yellow-pine  beams  thirteen  inches  thick,  placed  ver- 
tically. Over  this  were  five  and  a  half  inches  of  the 
same  wood  in  horizontal  courses,  and  on  top  of  that 
four  inches  of  oak  in  vertical  courses.  Within,  the  case- 
mate was  sheathed  with  two  and  a  half  inches  of  oak* 

Over  this   twenty-five  inches  of  solid  wood  back- 
ing were  laid  five  inches  of  iron  plating  on  the  sides 
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and  stem,  and  six  inches  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
casemate.  These  plates  were  of  the  toughest  malle- 
able iron,  made  at  the  Atlanta  rolling-mills,  two  inches 
thick,  seven  inches  wide,  and  twenty-one  feet  long; 
but  where  the  plating  was  only  five  inches  deep  there 
was  a  single  layer  of  plates  one  inch  thick.  This  plat- 
ing was  secured  by  iron  bolts  having  a  diameter  of  one 
inch  and  a  quarter,  which  ran  entirely  through  the 
wood  backing  and  were  fastened  on  the  inside  of  the 
casemate  with  nuts  and  washers.  The  pilot-house  was 
formed  by  carrying  the  forward  end  of  the  casemate 
two  feet  higher,  and  was  pierced  with  slits  so  as  to  en- 
able the  line  of  vision  to  extend  on  all  sides.  The  top 
of  the  casemate  and  pilot-house  were  covered  with 
heavy  iron  grating,  while  the  deck  outside  the  case- 
mate was  protected  by  two  inches  of  iron.  As  an  ad- 
ditional protection,  netting  was  stretched  along  the 
four  sides  of  the  casemate  within  to  prevent  splinters 
from  injuring  the  gun-crews. 

The  iron-plated  casemate  extended  two  feet  below 
the  water  line,  and  was  then  bent  at  the  same  angle  so 
as  to  meet  the  hull  seven  feet  below  water,  thus  form- 
ing a  solid  knuckle  ten  feet  thick,  which  protected  the 
hull  from  ramming.  This  knuckle  was  carried  all 
around  the  ship,  and,  being  covered  with  four  inches 
of  iron,  it  made  a  formidable  ram  at  the  bow.  Massive 
sliding  shutters  five  inches  thick  covered  the  gun  ports 
when  the  guns  were  run  in.  This  formidable  craft  was 
armed  with  one  7-inch  Brooke  rifled  gun  in  the  bow 
and  one  in  the  stem,  and  on  each  broadside  she  carried 
two  6.4-inch  rifled  guns  which  were  cast  in  the  foundry 
at  Selma,  under  the  supervision  of  Commander  Catesby 
ap  Rogers  Jones.  The  command  of  this  vessel  was 
given  to  Commander  James  D.  Johnston. 

The  two  defective  points  about  the  Tennessee  were 
her  low  speed  and  exposed  steering-gear.  Her  high- 
pressure  engines  were  designed  for  a  river  steamer,  and 
on  her  trial  trip  in  March  she  made  only  six  knots  an 
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hour.  Her  steeriDg-gear  was  laid  outside  the  casemate 
and  was  exposed  to  an  eneray^s  shot.  But  these  de- 
fects were  owing  to  the  lac^k  of  facilities  for  construc- 
tions of  this  kind.  In  his  official  report  Admiral  Bu- 
chanan says :  *'  I  seriously  felt  the  want  of  experienced 
oflBcers  during  the  action."  The  crew,  as  liDally  brought 
together,  consisted  of  eighteen  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  men. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  craft  was  built 
were  singularly  like  those  under  which  the  brigs  Lmo- 
rence  and  Niagara  were  constructed  by  Master-Cora- 
mandant  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  on  Lake  Erie  in  1813. 
In  both  cases  the  vessels  were  literally  hewn  out  of  the 
forest,  and  as  the  l>rigs  had  to  be  lifted  over  the  bar  at 
Presque  Isle,  or  Erie,  on  camels,  so  it  became  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  Tennessee  five  feet  in  order  to  get  her 
over  the  bar  at  Dog  River,  where  there  were  only  nine 
feet  of  water.  The  Southern  papers  expressed  the  im- 
patience of  the  people  at  these  delays  in  harsh  criti- 
cisms, and  were  daily  urging  Admiral  Buchanan  to 
attack  the  National  fleet.  After  great  exertions  the 
timber  for  the  floats  M^as  sawed  out  of  the  forest,  ten 
miles  up  the  river,  and  floated  down  to  Mobile,  but  just 
before  they  were  ready  for  use  they  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  tedious  operation  had  to  be  repeated. 

Besides  the  Tennessee  the  Confederates  had  three 
gunboats,  which  took  a  share  in  the  battle  of  August 
5th,  They  were  uuarmored  except  around  the  boilers 
and  machinery.  The  first  of  these  was  the  side- wheel 
steamer  Morgwn,  Lieutenant  George  W.  Harrison, 
mounting  two  7-inch  rifled  guns  and  four  32-j>ounders. 
The  Oaines,  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Bennett,  also  was  a  side- 
wheel  steamer,  and  mounted  one  8-inch  rifled  gun  and 
five  32-pounders.  The  Selma,  Lieutenant  Peter  U, 
Mur[»hy,  was  an  open-deck  steamer  mounting  one  6- 
inch,  two  9-inch  and  one  8 -inch  smooth-bore  shell  guns. 
The  last  was  a  heavily  built  steamer,  but  the  other  two 
were  entirely  unsuited  for  war  purposes. 
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It  was  Admiral  Buchanan's  intention  to  take  the 
blockading  ships  by  surprise.  The  night  of  May  18th 
was  selected  for  the  attack,  and,  having  been  buoyed 
up,  the  ram  was  taken  in  tow  by  two  steamers,  one 
containing  her  coal  and  the  other  her  ammunition,  and 
carried  over  the  bar  and  down  the  bay  toward  the  Na- 
tional fleet.  All  haste  was  made  to  prepare  her  for  the 
fight,  and  while  she  was  being  towed  down  the  channel 
her  crew  was  busily  engaged  in  taking  on  board  her 
coal  and  ammunition.  According  to  the  programme 
laid  out  by  the  Southern  papers,  the  Tennessee  was  to 
destroy  the  fleet  oflE  Mobile  Bay,  immediately  capture 
Fort  Pickens  at  Pensacola,  and  then  proceed  north- 
ward or  to  New  Orleans.  It  was  midnight  before 
the  vessels  reached  a  point  down  the  bay  where  there 
was  sufficient  water  to  float  the  Tennessee,  but  the  tide 
had  fallen  so  low  that  when  the  floats  were  cast  oflf  the 
ram  was  found  to  be  hard  and  fast  aground.  Before 
she  could  be  got  oflE  daylight  revealed  her  to  the  Union 
fleet,  and  the  advantage  of  taking  it  by  surprise  was 
lost.  When  the  next  tide  floated  the  Tennessee  she 
was  carried  down  the  channel  and  anchored  under  the 
guns  of  Port  Morgan,  where  she  remained  until  the  5th 
of  August,  her  crew  improving  the  interim  with  daily 
practice  at  the  great  guns. 

Returning  from  a  brief  visit  in  the  North,  where  he 
had  been  resting  after  his  brillliant  services  in  Missis- 
sippi River,  Farragut  resumed  command  of  the  Gulf 
squadron  January  18,  1864,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
blockading  squadron  off  Mobile  at  that  time  being  Cap- 
tain Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  of  the  Jiichmond.  On  the 
20th  of  January,  Farragut,  in  the  Octorara,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Lowe,  with  the  Itasca  in  company,  made 
a  reconnoissance  in  Mobile  Bay,  and  reported  that  *'if 
I  had  one  ironclad  I  could  destroy  their  whole  force." 
Eariy  in  the  year  Farragut  visited  the  several  stations 
of  his  extensive  command,  using  a  light  river  steamer 
called  the  Tennessee  as  his  flagship;  but  from  the 
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middle  of  May  he  spent  most  of  his  time  oflE  Mobile. 
He  had  heard  many  rtimors  regarding  the  strength  of 
its  hind  and  water  defenses,  and,  knowing  that  the 
Confederates  were  strengthening  them  by  every  means 
in  their  power  from  day  to  day,  he  was  anxious  to 
make  his  attack  early  in  the  spring;  bnt  the  Red 
River  exiDedition  drew  away  the  only  available  troops, 
and  the  ironclads  necessary  ff>r  the  attack  on  Mobile 
did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  summer.  He  wrote  re- 
peatedly to  the  Grovernment,  begging  that  at  least  '*  one 
of  the  many  ironclads  that  are  off  Charleston  and  in 
the  Mississippi,"  and  a  few  thousand  troops,  might  be 
placed  under  his  orders. 

By  August  the  defenses  of  Mobile  were  among  the 
most  formidable  in  the  South.  A  brick  fort  on  Dau- 
phin Island,  called  Fort  Gaines,  built  on  the  ruins  of 
Fort  Torabigbee,  defended  by  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  men  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Charles  D, 
Anderson^  mounted  three  10-inch  columbiads,  four  32- 
pounder  rifled  guns,  and  tw^enty  smooth-bore  guns 
of  32,  24  and  18-pound  calibers.  Fort  Powell  com- 
manded the  principal  pass  to  Mississippi  Sound,  and 
mounted  one  10-inch  and  one  8-inch  columbiad  and 
four  rifled  guns.  The  p>rincipal  fortification  was  Fort 
Morgan,  which  was  an  old-fashioned  pentagonal  brick 
work,  mounting  its  guns  in  three  tiers  with  a  full 
scarp  brick  wall  four  feet  eight  inches  thick,  the  entire 
front  being  protected  by  enormous  piles  of  sand-bags* 
This  fort  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  little  redoubt 
called  Fort  Bowyer,  which  repelled  the  British  fleet  in 
1814  with  the  loss  of  the  war  ship  Hermes  and  two  hun- 
dred men.  Fort  Morgan  proper  mounted  seven  10-inch, 
three  8-inch  and  twenty-two  32-pounder  smooth-bore 
guns,  and  two  8-inch,  two  6.5-inch  and  four  6,82-inch 
rifled  guns.  The  exterior  batteries  mounted  four  10- 
inch  columbiadsj  one  8-inch  rifled  gun  and  two  rifled 
32-pounders.  Within  the  fort  was  a  citadel,  loopholed 
for  musketry,  the  brick  w^alls  being  four  feet  thick. 
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This  fort  was  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Rich- 
ard L.  Page  J  who  had  six  hundred  and  forty  men. 

From  Fort  Gaines  to  the  edge  of  the  ship  channel 
was  a  double  line  of  stakes,  the  heads  of  which  were 
just  visible  at  low  water,  which  prevented  light-draught 
steamers  from  entering  the  bay.  Across  the  ship  chan- 
nel the  Confederates  had  planted  a  double  row  of  tor- 
pedoes, extending  fi^om  the  western  edge  of  the  ship 
channel  to  within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  water  bat- 
tery at  Fort  Morgan,  the  termination  of  the  line  being 
indicated  by  a  red  buoy.  This  passage  was  left  clear 
for  blockade-runners.  Forty- six  of  these  torpedoes 
were  lager-beer  kegs  filled  with  powder.  Four  or  five 
sensitive  primers  were  placed  on  the  upper  side,  which 
would  be  exploded  by  a  vessel  striking  them.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  torpedoes  were  tins 
shaped  like  a  truncated  cone,  the  lower  part  being 
filled  with  powder,  and  the  upper  part  used  as  an  air- 
chamber  for  floating  the  machine.  They  were  an- 
chored with  old  grate  bars.  The  torpedo  would  be 
exploded  by  a  passing  vessel  knocking  off  a  cast- 
iron  cap  which  pulled  the  trigger.  There  were  also 
nine  submarine  mortar  batteries  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Brigadier-General  G.  J. 
Rains^  and  three  of  them  were  completed  to  close  the 
ship  channel.*  Lieutenant-Commander  Jouett  and 
Lieutenant  Watson  spent  some  time  in  dragging  for 
the  torpedoes.  They  were  about  seven  feet  under 
water,  the  fuse  being  on  the  upper  point  of  the  cone. 
One  of  these  fuses  was  sent  to  Farragut.  He  placed 
it  on  his  cabin  table,  but,  rolling  off,  it  fell  to  the  deck 
and  exploded.  "Young  man/'  said  Farragut  to  the 
person  who  sent  the  fuse,  ''don't  send  any  more  of 
those  infernal  machines  to  me.  When  it  exploded  I 
thouglit  some  one  had  shot  me." 

The  Confederates  made  more  than  one  attempt  to 
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inflict  injury  on  the  blockading  sqnadron  off  Mobile, 
LieuteBant  James  McC,  Baker  and  his  brother,  Page 
M.  Baker,  offered  to  go  out  in  a  boat  on  a  dark  niglit 
vnth  a  spar  torpedo.  Having  selected  the  ship.  Lieu- 
tenant Baker  was  to  keep  the  boat  in  position  while 
his  brother  was  to  dive  overboard  and  explode  a  tor- 
pedo under  the  ship's  water  line.  The  capture  of  the 
Creole  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Pickens  by  these  young 
officers,  and  their  other  gallant  exploits  during  thei 
war,  sufficiently  demonstrated  their  ability  and  pluck 
to  carry  OAit  this  project,  but  they  failed  to  get  the 
necessary  permission.  To  guard  against  such  attacks 
as  these,  Farragut  reluctantly  resorted  to  torpedoes. 
He  wrote  :  '*  I  have  always  deemed  it  [torpedo  w^arfare] 
unworthy  of  a  chivalrous  nation,  but  it  does  not  do  to 
give  your  enemy  such  a  decided  superiority  over  you." 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1864,  by  the  light-draught  steamers  of  the  Union  squad- 
ron  to  enter  Mobile  Bay  from  Mississippi  Sound,  but 
the  vessels  could  not  get  within  effective  range  of  Port 
Powell,  and  they  retired  without  accomplishing  their 
purpose.  Seveml  shot  were  exchanged,  and  four  100- 
pound  shells  stmck  the  mortar  schooner  John  Griffiths 
in  succession,  but  fortunately  none  of  them  exploded, 
and  only  one  man  was  hurt.  The  attack,  however, 
served  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  Sherman, 
who  was  then  making  a  raid  in  Mississippi, 

On  the  night  of  July  5th  Lieutenant  John  Critten- 
den Watson  volunteered  to  lead  a  boat  party  against  a 
blockade-runner  that  was  beached  under  the  guns  of 
Fort  Mr>rgan.  Watson  w^as  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
Herbert  B.  Tyson  and  Ensigns  Dana,  Whiting,  Glidden 
and  Pendleton,  and  Master's-Mate  Herrick,  while  the 
Metacornet^  Lieutenant-Commander  James  Edward  Jou- 
ett^  and  the  Kennebec^  Lieutenant-Commander  William 
Penn  McCann,  stood  in  to  assist  the  attacking  party. 
Under  cover  of  darkness  the  men  pulled  boldly  under 
the  guns  of  the  fort,  boarded  the  blockade-runner,  tired 
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her  and  returned  to  the  fleet  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
Watson  also  made  night  explorations  in  an  open  boat 
under  the  gune  of  Fort  Morgan  to  determine  the  posi* 
tion  of  torpedoes, 

EBy  the  4th  of  August  the  Union  fleet  had  been  in- 
creased to  twenty -one  wooden  vessels  and  four  iron- 
clads. Farragut  had  intended  to  go  in  that  day,  but 
as  the  monitor  Tecumseh  and  the  Richmond  did  not 
arrive  in  time  the  attack  was  postponed  until  the  next 
day*  It  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertions  that  the 
commanders  of  these  vessels,  which  were  at  Pensacola, 
arrived  off  Mobile  on  the  night  of  August  4th.  Farra- 
gut's  plan  was  to  pass  up  the  channel  close  under  the 
guns  of  Fort  MorgaUj  and  in  his  general  orders  he  in- 
structed  the  several  commanders  to  place  nets  in  posi- 
tion to  catch  splinters,  and  to  lay  chains  and  sand-bags 
along  their  decks  so  as  to  protect  the  machinery  from 
plunging  shot.  He  said  :  '*Hang  the  sheet  chains  over 
the  side.  Land  your  starboard  boats  or  lower  them  on 
the  jjort  side,  and  lower  the  port  boats  down  to  the 
w  ater's  edge.  Place  a  leadsman  and  a  pilot  in  the  port- 
qnarter  boat  or  the  one  most  convenient  to  the  com- 
mander." While  at  Pensacola  the  Richmond  took 
aboard  three  thousand  bags  of  sand,  which  were  piled 
in  a  barricade  several  feet  thick  around  the  starboard 
side  from  the  port  bow  to  the  port  quarter  and  from 
»erth  to  spar  decks,  so  as  to  afford  additional  protec- 
tion from  a  raking  fire.  Many  of  the  commanders  filled 
their  vacant  ports  on  the  starboard  side  with  guns  from 
he  port  batteries.  Some  of  the  boats  were  lowered 
with  sails  under  them,  to  take  up  the  concussion  and 
to  catch  them  in  case  the  falls  were  shot  away. 

The  vessels  were  ordered  to  sail  in  pairs,  lashed 

ygether,   the  larger  ship  on  the  starboard  and  the 

nailer  vessel  on  the  port  side,  so  that  in  case  either 

came  disabled  the  other  could  he  depended  upon 

^•^rig    them    along  :    The    Brooklyn^    Captain 

•*ith    the    Oetorara^    Ueutenant-Com- 
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niander  Charlea  H.   Greene ;  the  Hartford^  flagship, 

Cn4>tain  Percival  D  my  ton,  with  the  6-gun  double- 
ender  side- wheel  steamer  Metacomet^  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Jouett ;  the  20-gun  sloop-of-war  Michmond^ 
Captain  Thornton  Alexander  Jenkins,  with  the  6-gun 
side-wheel  steamer  Port  JRoyal^  Lieutenant-Commander 
Bancroft  Gherardi ;  the  8-gun  sloop-of-war  LacJcatoan' 
7ia^  Captain  John  Bennett  Marehand,  with  the  8-gun 
propeller  Seminolej  Commander  Edward  Donaldson ; 
the  8-gun  sloop-of-war  Monongahelay  Commander 
James  Hooker  Strong,  Tvith  the  5-gun  propeller  Kenne- 
heCj  Lieutenant-Commander  McCann ;  the  11-gun  sloop-  , 
of-war  Ossipee^  Commander  William  Edgar  Ije  Roy, 
with  the  5-gun  propeller  Itasca^  Lieutenant-Command- 
er George  Brown ;  the  9-gun  sloop-of-war  Oneida^ 
Commander  James  Robert  Madison  Mullany,  with  the 
10-gun  propeller  Oalena,  Lieutenant-Commander  Clark 
Henry  Wells,  Farragut  at  first  had  intended  to  lead 
the  ships  in  the  Hartfordy  but,  yielding  to  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  the  oflBcers,  he  consented  to  let  the 
Brooklyn  take  the  post  of  danger,  as  she  was  fitted 
with  an  apparatus  for  catching  torpedoes,  and  had 
four  bow  guns  which  could  be  used  to  advantage  while 
approaching  the  fort.  The  monitors  were  to  go  in  sin- 
gle file,  a  little  ahead  of  the  wooden  ships,  in  the 
following  order:  the  Tecumseh,  Commander  Tunis 
Augustus  Macdonough  Craven,  the  Manhattan,  Com- 
mander James  William  Augustus  Nicholson,  the  Win- 
nebagoy  Commander  Thomas  Holdup  Stevens,  and  the 
ChickasaWj  Lieutenant-Commander  George  Hamilton 
Perkins. 

In  order  that  the  fleet  might  hold  rapid  communi- 
cation with  the  land  forces,  a  number  of  army  signal 
officers  were  sent  from  New  Orleans  in  a  tugboat  and 
were  distributed  among  the  principal  vessels.  Fifteen 
hundred  soldiers  were  landed  on  Dauphin  Island  un- 
der cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Conernaugh^  Lieutenant- 
Commander  James  Charles  Philip  DeKi^afft,   August 
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3d.  The  steamers  Oenesee^  Pinola^  Pembina^  Sebago, 
Tennessee  and  Bienville^  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Edward  C.  Grafton,  were  instructed 
to  take  a  position  southeast  of  Fort  Morgan  and  keep 
up  a  flank  fire,  but  they  were  unable  to  get  near  enough 
to  the  enemy  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  action. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  4th,  Farragut,  with 
the  commanders  of  his  vessels,  ran  into  the  harbor  in 
the  tender  Cowslip  to  make  a  final  inspection  of  the 
defenses.  All  around  the  bay  seemed  to  be  quiet 
and  in  readiness  to  receive  the  long-expected  attack. 
The  triple  tier  of  cannon  at  Fort  Morgan,  protected 
by  immense  piles  of  sand-bags,  frowned  upon  the 
little  tender,  while  the  three  saucy-looking  gunboats 
and  the  bow  of  the  formidable  ram  Tennessee^  just 
poking  its  nose  around  the  point  of  land,  like  a  great 
tiger  awaiting  its  prey,  lay  above  the  fort  in  quiet 
readiness.  While  the  Cowslip  was  making  this  re- 
connoissance  a  Confederate  transport  came  down  the 
bay  and  began  landing  troops  and  provisions  with  an- 
other transport  at  Fort  Gaines.  Commander  Stevens, 
of  the  Winnebago^  was  ordered  to  drive  her  oflf,  but 
was  cautioned  not  to  approach  the  fort  nearer  than  a 
mile.  His  orders  read :  "Get  back  to  your  anchorage 
before  night.  We  go  in  a  little  after  daylight  in  the 
morning,  so  don't  use  up  your  crew  too  much."  Run- 
ning up  to  easy  range  of  Fort  Gaines,  Stevens  opened 
a  well-directed  fire  on  the  transports,  and  drove  them 
up  the  bay.  The  Cowslip  then  returned  to  the  flag- 
ship, and  after  Farragut  had  given  his  final  instruc- 
tions to  his  commanders  they  returned  to  their  several 
vessels. 


TAKT^AGIJT    PASSES    FOET    MORGAN, 

Preparations  for  the  great  battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
were  now  completed.  Every  preraiiHon  tlmt  a  saga- 
cious commantler  could  devise  had  been  taken,  and  on 
the  night  of  August  4th  the  fleet  rode  quietly  at  anchor, 
with  top-lights  n;linimeriug  and  twinkling  through  the 
rigging  as  the  ships  gently  swayed  with  the  ocean  swell, 
in  readiness  for  the  morrow.  Every  one  felt  the  sen* 
ousness  of  the  work  before  him.  The  seamen  dis- 
cussed the  chances  of  a  battle  in  quiet  tones,  or  were 
leaving  last  messages  or  some  keepsake  with  a  mess- 
mate, in  case  '*  something  happens  to  me."  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening  the  officers  of  the  flagship 
gathered  around  the  wardroom  table,  feeling  that  per- 
haps it  was  the  last  time  they  would  be  together,  and 
spent  the  first  hour  in  writing  home  and  in  making 
their  personal  arrangements  for  the  battle.  This  being 
done,  '*  there  followed  an  hour  of  unrestrained  jollity. 
Many  an  old  story  Mas  retold  and  ancient  conundrum 
repeated.  Old  officers  forgot  for  a  moment  their  cus- 
tomary dignity,  and  it  was  evident  that  all  were  ex- 
hilarated and  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
ing struggle.  There  w^as  no  other  'stimulation/  for 
the  strict  naval  rules  prevented.  Finally »  after  a  half 
hour's  smoke  on  the  forecastle,  all  hands  turned  in/'^ 
It  rained  heavily  in  the  evening,  but  as  the  night  ad- 
vanced it  cleared  up,  leaving  the  atmosphere  hot,  close 
and  oppressive,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring. 


*  Lieut  Kinnej',  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  voL  iv,  p.  380. 
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As  the  great  ships  swung  restlessly  at  their  anchors  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  tide  played  around  the  cables  and 
rippled  along  their  black  hulls ;  the  eddies  swirling  un% 
der  their  quarters  like  imps  of  darkness,  and  then  flit- 
ting on  to  the  next  ship.  In  the  distance,  just  discern- 
ible in  the  gloom,  lay  the  sullen  batteries  of  Port 
Morgan,  with  a  double  force  of  sentinels  pacing  back 
and  forth,  ready  to  fire  on  any  adventurous  boat  party 
or  give  the  alarm  at  the  first  approach  of  the  ships. 

The  National  fleet  was  one  of  the  most  formidable 
collection  of  war  vessels  that  at  that  time  had  ever  been 
commanded  by  one  man.  Parragut  carried  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand  more  power  for  destruction  than  the  com- 
bined English,  Prench  and  Spanish  fleets  at  Trafalgar. 
Yet  during  the  silent  watches  of  that  night  the  great 
admiral  was  restless.  However  calm  he  appeared  to 
his  officers  and  men,  he  was  uneasy  on  the  eve  of  this 
his  greatest  battle.  Descending  into  the  privacy  of  the 
cabin,  he  made  his  personal  arrangements  for  the  terri- 
ble ordeal,  and  wrote  to  his  wife:  **I  am  going  into 
Mobile  in  the  morning  if  God  is  my  leader,  as  I  hope 
he  is,  and  in  him  I  place  my  trust.  If  he  thinks  it  is 
the  place  for  me  to  die,  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  his 
will.  God  bless  and  preserve  you  if  anything  should 
happen  to  me  !  " 

About  midnight  a  fog  rolled  in  from  the  Gulf  and 
enveloped  the  ships  in  its  dense  folds.  A  little  before 
daybreak  Parragut  sent  for  his  steward  and  asked  how 
the  weather  was,  and  learning  that  a  fresh  breeze  had 
sprung  up  in  the  west,  which  would  blow  the  smoke 
from  the  ships  over  Fort  Morgan,  he  quietly  remarked, 
''Then  we  will  go  in  this  morning."  And  soon  after- 
ward the  merry  piping  of  the  boatswain's  whistle  and 
the  hoarse  cry  of  "All  hands  ahoy!  Up  all  ham- 
mocks !  "  resounded  in  all  corners  of  the  flagship,  and 
in  an  instant  the  sepulchral  silence  of  a  few  minutes 
before  had  given  place  to  a  most  spirited  scene.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  hastened  up  from  the  berth  deck,  bearing 
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the  hammocks  in  their  anns,  and  deposited  them  where 
they  would  best  protect  the  crew  from  the  enemy's 
shot  or  from  splinters,  after  which  they  hastened  to 
the  performance  of  their  variuus  duties.  About  this 
time  the  steam  launch  Loyally  named  after  Parragut's 
wife,  '*with  its  pert  howitzer  in  the  bow/'  came  along 
the  port  side  to  receive  orders.  This  work  in  the  Hart- 
ford was  promptly  imitated  by  all  the  other  vessels  in 
the  fleet,  and  for  a  short  time  the  piping  of  many  silver 
whistles  breaking  over  the  peaceful  waters  resembled 
not  a  little  the  chirping  of  forest  birds  at  daybreak. 

By  this  time  the  mists  of  early  dawn  had  been  dis- 
pelled by  a  light  southwest  breeze,  and  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  shone  over  the  scene  in  unimpeded  splen- 
dor. In  the  admiral's  cabin,  from  which  had  emanated 
the  orders  changing  so  suddenly  the  sleeping  fleet  into 
a  scene  of  exhilarating  activity,  all  was  quiet  and  com- 
posed, Farragut  was  breakfasting  as  calmly  as  if 
nothing  unusual  were  going  on*  Finally,  at  5.30  a*  m., 
while  sipping  his  tea,  he  remarked  to  his  fleet  captain, 
''Well,  Drayton,  we  might  as  well  get  under  way," 
In  an  incredibly  short  time  this  simple  expression  had 
been  flashed  all  over  the  fleet,  and  "'in  one  minute"  all 
the  ships  had  made  answering  signals  and  were  getting 
under  way.  By  half  past  six  o'clock  the  vessels  had 
crossed  the  bar,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  delay  they 
drew  out  in  an  imposing  line  of  battle  and  slowly  moved 
up  the  channeL  Each  ship  had  colors  flying  at  the. 
peak  and  at  each  masthead,  and  as  the  beautiful  fold 
of  the  American  flags  were  gently  tossed  about  in  the 
light  breeze,  their  bright  hues  gleaming  and  glancin^ 
in  the  sunlight,  they  presented  a  vision  of  beauty  never^ 
to  be  forgotten.  But  the  ominous  absence  of  the  tora- 
pions  in  the  muzzles  of  the  cannon,  the  silent  groups 
of  men  standing  beside  the  monstrous  pivot  guns  in 
the  bows,  the  lowering  of  the  topmasts  and  the  absence 
of  all  superfluous  rigging,  gave  the  ships  a  peculiarly 
grim  and  vicious  look  and  too  plainly  indicated  that 
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they  were  entering  the  harbor  strictly  on  business. 
On  May  27, 1861,  the  Natchez  Courier  said,  "  Fort  Mor- 
gan welcomed  the  Union  ships  by  displaying  the  United 
States  flag  with  the  union  down  and  below  the  Confed- 
erate flag."  The  National  fleet  was  now  steaming  up 
Mobile  Bay  to  inquire  about  it. 

The  scene  in  the  flagship  at  this  stage  of  the  action 
was  thriUing.  As  the  noble  Hartford  drew  near  to  un- 
dergo her  part  in  the  battle  she  seemed  to  nerve  her- 
self for  the  terrible  ordeal.  An  almost  unbroken  silence 
pervaded  her  decks,  disturbed  only  by  the  lapping  of 
the  waves  against  her  dark  hull  as  she  passed  up  the 
channel,  and  the  musical  calls  of  the  leadsmen  in  the 
chains:  *'By  the  mark  three!"  or  "A  quarter  less 
four  I "  As  the  men  stood  at  their  guns,  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  the  order  to  fire  or  of  being  cut 
down  by  the  enemy's  shot,  they  instinctively  cast  in- 
quiring glances  at  the  determined  faces  of  their  officers. 
Serious  thoughts  were  passing  through  their  minds, 
and  many  faces  bore  an  anxious  expression.  The  good 
and  bad  deeds  of  their  lives  came  before  them  in  swift 
review,  for  they  realized  that  at  the  next  moment  they 
might  be  standing  before  their  Maker.  Yet  there  were 
no  signs  of  flinching.  They  had  been  looking  forward 
to  this  fight  for  months.  They  had  speculated  on 
its  chances  and  counted  on  its  costs,  and  were  now — 
with  minds  made  up,  with  set  faces  and  with  tense 
nerves — deliberately  advancing  to  the  great  struggle. 
In  the  cockpit  were  Surgeon  Lansdale  and  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Commons  and  their  aids,  with  their  instru- 
ments spread  out  for  the  first  victim.  As  their  bloody 
task  had  not  yet  begun,  they  held  their  watches  in 
their  hands,  to  time  the  different  periods  of  the  battle. 
To  them,  ignorant  of  everything  going  on  above,  each 
minute  seemed  an  hour. 

At  the  wheel,  under  the  break  of  the  poop-deck, 
snugly  barricaded  up  to  their  chins  with  canvas,  were 
the   veteran  seamen  McFarland,  Wood  and  Jassin, 
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who  had  been  in  every  engagement  of  the  ship,  and  on 

their  coolness  in  a  great  measure  depended  its  safety. 
Grasping  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  with  a  determined 
cluteli,  they  had  ears  alone  for  the  captain*  On  the 
quarter-deck  was  the  commanding  iigure  of  Captain 
Drayton,  surrounded  by  his  staff  officers.  Lieutenant 
J.  C.  Watson,  Lieutenant  Arthur  Reid  Yates,  whose 
duty  was  to  keep  a  watch  on  Farragut  and  convey  his 
orders  to  all  parts  of  the  ship,  Secretary  McKinley,  who 
was  busily  engaged  in  taking  not^s  of  the  battle,  and 
Acting-Ensign  Henry  Howard  BrownelL  Close  to  them 
was  the  Signal-Quartermaster  Knowles,  who  had  hoisted 
more  than  one  signal  that  led  to  victory.  Farragut 
himself  had  taken  a  position  in  the  port  main  shrouds 
on  the  upper  sheer  mtline,  twenty- five  feet  up,  so  as  to 
command  a  better  view  of  the  battle  and  at  the  same 
time  be  within  easy  speaking  distance  of  Jouett,  who 
had  stationed  himself  on  the  wheelhouse  of  the  Mela- 
comet.  Above  Farragut  in  the  tup  was  Martin  Free- 
man, the  pilot,  within  easy  reach  of  the  admirab 

There  they  stood — the  boy  graduate  from  the  acade- 
my beside  the  weather-beaten  tar  who  had  seen  service 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  youthful  marine  officer 
beside  the  scarred  veteran  of  a  dozen  actions,  each 
placing  implicit  confidence  in  the  other,  for  they  well 
knew  that  a  master  mind  was  guiding  them»  Truly, 
the  morale  of  the  ship  was  superb ! 

At  6-47  A.  M.,  the  Tecitmseh^  being  well  in  the  lead 
of  the  monitors,  fired  the  first  two  guns  of  the  battle, 
and  one  of  the  shells  was  seen  to  explode  over  Fort 
Morgan.  This  afforded  a  welcome  relief  tt»  the  dread- 
ful suspense.  But  she  did  not  repeat  this,  nur  did  the 
Union  ships  or  Fort  Morgan  follow  her  example,  for  all 
were  anxious  to  get  to  close  quarters  before  firing  in 
earnest.  Fort  Morgan  maintained  its  silence  so  long 
that  finally  it  was  thought  that  the  Confederates  were 
waiting  for  the  fleet  to  run  into  some  snare  ;  but  in  this 
they  were  mistaken,  for  at  7.06  a.  m.  a  pull  of  white 
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smoke  and  ja  long  tongne  of  flame  leaped  from  the 
parapets,  followed  a  few  seconds  later  by  a  distant 
boom,  and  a  heavy  shell  splashed  the  water  near  the 
Brooklyn,  Another  and  yet  another  puflf  of  smoke 
curled  up  from  the  parapets,  and  shot  began  to  fall 
unpleasantly  near  the  ships. 

It  was  iii tended  that  the  monitors  should  take  the 
lead  and  draw  the  first  fire  of  Fort  Morgan,  but  owing 
to  their  low  speed  they  were  gradually  overhauled  by 
the  wooden  ships,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Brooklyn  began  to  double  on  the  quarter  of  the  rear 
monitor.  About  7.10  a.  m.  the  Brooklyn  opened  with 
her  bow  guns,  and  the  other  ships  followed  her  exam- 
ple as  soon  as  their  forward  guns  bore.  Ten  minutes 
later  the  enemy's  gunboats  and  the  ram  Tennessee 
moved  out  from  their  positioh  behind  Fort  Morgan, 
and,  crossing  the  channel,  took  a  position  within  the 
line  of  torpedoes  and  opened  a  raking  fire  on  the  ad- 
vancing wooden  ships,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  Hartford.  This  fire  became  more  and  more  de- 
structive as  the  fieet  drew  near,  for  at  first  the  Confeder- 
ates aimed  high,  and  one  of  their  shot  struck  the  fore- 
mast of  the  Hartfordy  and  soon  afterward  a  120-pound 
shot  lodged  in  the  main  topmast,  throwing  a  cloud  of 
splinters  over  the  ship.  But  they  soon  got  a  better 
range,  and  splinters,  some  veritably  logs  of  wood,  be- 
gan to  fly  around  the  decks  by  the  cord.  The  gunboat 
Selma,  particularly,  was  handled  with  great  skill  and 
coolness.  Before  going  into  action  her  men  were  sent 
to  breakfast,  and  several  shot  had  been  fired  by  the 
Union  fleet  before  they  were  sent  to  their  stations. 

In  the  Hartford  the  order  to  go  ahead  "Slowly, 
slowly,"  and  to  elevate  the  guns  for  fourteen  hun- 
dred yards,  was  passed  along  the  deck,  but  it  was 
fully  five  minutes  after  Fort  Morgan  opened  before  the 
flagship  returned  the  flre.  Finally,  when  the  ship 
was  in  easy  range,  a  bow  gun  was  carefully  trained 
and  fired,  and  as  she  drew  nearer  to  the  fort  some  of 
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the  other  forward  guns  were  brought  into  action.  When 
abreast  of  the  enemy  the  ITar(ford's  formidable  broad- 
side was  in  full  play»  But  aside  from  the  booming  of 
heavy  ordnance,  the  only  sounds  that  conld  be  heard 
aboard  were  the  quiet  orders,  "  Steady,  boys,  steady  ! 
Left  tackle  a  little~so,  so,"  and  then  a  murderous 
broadside  would  leap  from  the  black  side  of  the  iiag- 
ship,  driving  the  Confedemte  gunners  from  their  water 
batteries  ;  but  they  returned  to  their  guns  whenever  an 
opportunity  was  afforded,  like  the  brave  fellows  they 
were.  As  the  National  ships  advanced  head-on  toward 
the  enemy  they  presented  an  excellent  target,  for  if  the 
Confederates  missed  one  vessel  they  were  almost  sure 
to  rake  the  one  next  to  it*  A  shell  from  their  gunboats 
struck  the  MetacomeVs  hawse  pipe,  knocked  a  piece  of 
the  pipe  upon  deck  and  l?ut  off  a  man's  head.  The  shell 
then  was  deflected  into  the  yeoman's  storeroom,  and 
bursting  among  the  oils,  paints  and  turpentine,  set  the 
room  in  a  flame.  Observing  the  danger,  Ensign  George 
E.  Wing,  who  commanded  the  pow^der  division,  with 
his  men  rushed  into  the  room  and  fought  the  flames 
with  wet  blankets  and  hammocks.  Finally  he  called 
out,  *' Batten  down  the  hatches,  and  leavens  to  fight 
it  out,"  After  a  fierce  struggle  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished. AVhen  the  heroic  men  came  out  of  the  hatch 
their  clothing  was  scorched,  and  their  faces  were  black 
with  the  smoke. 

The  terrific  cannonading  deadened  the  light  breeze, 
and  as  the  smoke  of  battle  collected  around  the  ships 
the  gunners  in  the  fort  were  unable  to  see  them  dis- 
tinctly. As  the  smoke  gradually  rose  higher  and 
higher,  Farragut,  almost  unconsciously,  climbed  up 
the  riggings  a  ratline  at  a  time,  until  at  last  he  found 
himsdf  partly  above  the  futtock  bands  and  clinging 
to  the  futtock  shrouds.  Here  he  had  free  use  of  both 
hands,  either  for  holding  his  spyglass  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  Once  or  twice  he  reached  through  the  luhl 
hole  and  touched  the  pilot's  foot  in  order  to  attmct 
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attention,  for  the  roar  of  battle  drowned  his  voice.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  battle  Captain  Drayton,  who  had 
been  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  admiral,  fearing 
that  some  damage  to  the  rigging  might  cause  him  to 
fall  overboard,  ordered  Knowles  to  ascend  the  rigging 
and  secure  him  to  the  shrouds.  ''I  went  np,''  said 
Knowles,  ''with  a  piece  of  lead-line  and  made  it  fast 
to  one  of  the  forward  shrouds,  and  then  took  it  around 
the  admiral  to  the  after  shroud,  making  it  fast  there. 
The  admiral  said,  'Never  mind,  I  am  all  right,'  but  I 
went  ahead  and  obeyed  orders."  ^  When  the  smoke 
of  battle  compelled  Farragut  to  ascend  higher  in  the 
rigging  in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  what  was  going 
on,  he  unfastened  the  lashings  with  his  own  hands,  and 
as  he  reached  the  f uttock  shrouds  he  passed  the  line 
two  or  three  times  around  himself  and  fastened  the 
end  to  the  rigging. 

"About  this  time,"  wrote  Acting-Ensign  Joseph 
Marthon,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  howitzer  in  the 
Hartford^s  maintop,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  admiral, 
*'my  attention  was  called  to  the  admiral's  position  by 
his  hailing  the  top  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  asking  '  where 
this  water  was  coming  from.'  Upon  looking  about,  I 
found  that  the  water-breaker  placed  in  the  hole  of  a 
coil  of  rigging  I  was  sitting  on  had  been  capsized  by 
a  piece  of  shell  knocking  a  hole  in  the  top,  and  the 
water  was  running  down  on  the  admiral's  head.  I  in- 
formed him  of  the  fact,  and  he  replied,  'I  noticed  it 
is  not  salt.'" « 

Farragut  at  7.15  a.  m.  signaled  for  closer  order, 
which  was  gallantly  obeyed,  each  vessel  closing  up 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  one  ahead,  so  that  by  7.20 
A.  M.  the  larger  vessels  had  their  broadsides  playing  on 
the  fort  with  great  effect,  while  the  monitors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tecumsehy  ran  under  the  guns  of  the 

'  Loynll  Farragut's  Life  of  Admiral  Farrag^it,  p.  415. 
•  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  iv,  p.  407. 
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fort  and  delivered  terrific  blows  with  their  enormous 

guns.  The  Tecumsek,  after  filing  the  first  two  shot  at 
the  fort,  as  just  narrated,  reloaded  with  sixty  pounds 
of  powder  (the  heaviest  charge  at  that  time  used,  al- 
though one  hundred  pounds  afterward  were  fired  in 
each  gun)  and  steel  shot,  and,  with  a  view  of  singling 
out  the  Tennessee  and  giving  battle  to  her,  Commander 
Craven  steamed  ahead  as  fast  as  the  foul  bottom  of  the 
monitor  would  allow,  paying  no  attention  to  the  fort, 
intent  only  on  meeting  the  huge  mm,  Farragut  wrote: 
''I  believe  that  the  Tecumseh  would  have  gone  up  and 
grappled  with  and  captured  the  Tennessee,  Craven's 
heart  was  bent  upon  it."  ^  In  order  that  he  might  better 
direct  the  movements  of  his  craft,  he  had  stationed  him- 
self in  the  pilot-house  beside  the  pilot,  John  Collins, 
Collins  w^as  the  Mefacomefs  pilot,  but  Jouett  gave  him 
to  Craven,  as  he  hoped  to  see  the  two  ironclads  meet 
on  equal  terms.  When  they  arrived  at  the  red  buoy 
marking  the  termination  of  the  triple  line  of  torpedoes, 
he  tamed  abruptly  to  the  pilot  and  said :  "It  can  not 
be  possible  that  the  admiral  means  to  have  us  go  inside 
that  buoy ;  I  can  not  turn  my  ship  there*"  At  this 
moment  the  ram  moved  from  her  position  on  the  east 
of  the  buoy  and  shaped  her  course  to  the  west.  Com- 
mander Craven,  who  had  been  eagerly  watching  every 
motion  of  the  mm,  observed  this  change  of  j^osition, 
and,  fearing  that  Buchanan  might  be  retreating  nnd 
thus  deprive  the  Tecumseh  of  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking him  first,  he  ordered  his  helm  to  starboard  and 
moved  directly  for  the  Tennessee^  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  his  vessel  was  running  into  the  line  of  torpedoes. 

It  appears  that  Admiral  Buchanan  also  had  posted 
his  flagship  with  a  view  of  engaging  the  Tecumseh. 
His  vessel  had  been  anchored  behind  a  long  tongue  of 
land  on  the  extremity  of  which  Fc^rt  Morgan  was  situ- 
ated, and  when  the  National  ships  were  observed  ad- 

*  Mahan'a  Lite  of  Farragut,  p,  2 73, 
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vancing  in  battle  array  he  gave  the  signal  to  prepare 
for  action.  His  men  hurriedly  took  their  coffee  and 
hastened  to  their  quarters  on  the  narrow  gun-deck  of 
the  ram,  which,  surrounded  by  the  massive  walls  of 
oak,  pine  and  iron,  and  covered  by  bars  of  iron,  ap- 
peared more  like  a  dungeon  than  a  ship's  deck.  Ad- 
miral Buchanan  called  his  crew  aft,  and,  as  the  rays  of 
the  sun  poured  through  the  iron  grating  and  slowly 
threw  its  checkered  light  over  the  men  and  decks  filled 
with  the  dreadful  paraphernalia  of  war,  he  addressed 
them  as  follows:  "Now,  men,  the  enemy  is  coming, 
and  I  want  you  to  do  your  duty ;  and  you  shall  not 
have  it  to  say  when  you  leave  this  vessel  that  you  were 
not  near  enough  to  the  enemy,  for  I  wiU  meet  them, 
and  then  you  can  fight  them  alongside  of  their  own 
ships ;  and  if  I  fall,  lay  me  on  one  side  and  go  on  with 
the  fight,  and  never  mind  me,  but  whip  and  sink  the 
Yankees  or  fight  until  you  sink  yourselves,  but  do  not 
surrender." 

Buchanan  then  stationed  himself  in  the  Tennesse^s 
pilot-house,  and,  like  a  gladiator  warily  approaching 
his  opponent,  fixed  his  eye  on  the  ominous  black  tur- 
ret of  the  Tecumseh^  that,  revolving  on  the  mailed  raft 
propelled  by  an  unseen  power  and  with  scarcely  per- 
ceptible motion,  was  every  moment  creeping  closer  upon 
him.  For  the  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  lull  in  the  roar 
of  battle,  as  those  whose  view  was  not  obstructed  by 
the  smoke  instinctively  turned  their  eyes  to  these  cham- 
pions of  the  two  new  types  of  war  vessel  approaching 
to  grapple  in  a  deadly  struggle.  Determined  to  have 
the  contest  at  the  closest  quarters,  Buchanan,  scarcely 
taking  his  eyes  off  the  black  wall  of  the  monitor, 
scanned  the  riveting  of  the  iron  plates  with  the  closest 
scrutiiiy.  The  craft  were  now  so  near  that  he  could 
almost  see  the  whites  of  the  pilot's  eyes  in  the  monitor 
gleaming  out  at  him  through  the  massive  bars  that 
protected  the  sight-holes  of  the  pilot-house.  Buchanan 
now  sent  the  order  through  Captain  Johnston  to  Lieu- 
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tenant  Wharton,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  forward 
division  of  guns,  ''Not  to  fire  until  the  vessels  are  in 
actual  contact.''  ''Ay,  ay,  sir,"  responded  the  Con- 
federate lien  tenant.  Wharton  had  been  in  all  the  des- 
perate engagements  between  the  Arkansas  and  the 
National  fleet,  and  was  a  cool  and  determined  officer. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  ironclads  had  approached  so 
near  that  he  instinctively  tightened  the  lock-string  of 
the  bow  gun,  which  liad  been  carefully  trained  on  the 
Tecumseh,  But  when  the  ships  w^ere  less  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  apart  there  was  a  sudden  muffled  explosion, 
like  the  distant  boom  of  a  cannon,  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  great  column  of  water  sprang  up  from  the 
bay  alongside  of  the  Tecumseh^  leaving  a  ciiasm.  The 
ironclad  gave  a  deep  lurch  to  port,  a  heavy  roll  to  star- 
board and  then  her  bow  sank  out  of  sight.  Her  stem 
rose  bodily  out  of  the  water,  and  the  screw,  relieved  of 
resistance,  whirled  with  tremendous  rapidity  in  the  air. 
One  or  more  torpedoes  had  exploded  under  her.  The 
next  instant,  or  in  thirty  seconds  from  the  time  the 
explosion  occurred,  the  doomed  ironclad,  with  her 
colors  still  flying,  plunged  bow^foremost  to  the  bottom 
of  the  channel,  carrying  down  with  her  ninety- three 
men  out  of  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  Only 
i]xB  day  before  Craven  had  been  warned  of  the  torpe- 
does, but  he  replied,  ^'  I  don't  care  a  pinch  of  sniitf  for 
them ! " 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  horror  one  of  those 
acts  of  heroism  which  furnish  the  brightest  pages  of 
naval  history  stood  out  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  a 
great  soul.  When  it  was  seen  that  the  Ternmsth  was 
going  down,  Commander  Craven  and  the  pilot  instinc- 
tively made  for  the  opening,  through  which  only  one 
man  at  a  time  conld  pass,  leading  out  of  the  pilot- 
house, into  the  turret  chamber  below.  Both  men  ar- 
rived at  the  opening  at  the  same  time.  A  delay  of  a 
few  seconds  meant  death  for  both.  With  the  greatness 
of  soul   that  might  be  expected  of  a  descendant  of 
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Captain  Thomas  Tingey,  of  the  Revolution,  Commander 
Craven  drew  back  and  quietly  said  to  Collins,  "  You 
first,  sir."  ''There  was  nothing  after  me,"  said  the 
pilot,  "  for  when  I  reached  the  last  round  of  the  ladder 
the  vessel  seemed  to  drop  from  under  me."^  When 
divers  went  down  to  examine  the  wreck  of  the  Tecum- 
seh^  a  week  afterward,  nearly  all  her  officers  and  men 
were  found  at  their  posts.  On  the  night  before  the 
battle  Chief-Engineer  John  Faron  (who,  although  an 
invalid,  left  his  bed  at  Pensacola  to  participate  in  the 
fight)  had  received  a  letter  from  his  young  wife  in  New 
York.  When  found  by  the  divers  he  stood  with  one 
hand  on  the  revolving  bar  of  the  turret  engine,  and 
in  the  other  hand  he  grasped  the  letter,  which  his 
sightless  eyes  seemed  to  be  reading. 

Farragut,  who  from  his  elevated  position  in  the  main 
shrouds  of  the  Hartford  had  seen  the  disaster,  immedi- 
ately hailed  Jouett,  who  was  on  the  starboard  wheel- 

*  Tunis  Augustus  Macdonough  Craven,  a  nephew  of  Captain  Thomas 
Tingey,  of  the  United  States  navy,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Janu- 
ary' 11,  1813.  lie  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  February,  1829, 
and  went  through  the  usual  course.  In  1841  he  was  made  a  lieutenant, 
and  served  in  the  Falmouth  until  1843,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
^orih  Carolina.  As  a  lieutenant  in  the  Dale  he  performed  gallant  service 
in  the  cruise  of  that  vessel  in  the  Gulf  of  California  during  the  Mexi- 
can War.  lie  returned  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  1849,  and  commanded 
various  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast  survey.  In  1857  he  commanded  the 
Atrato  in  the  surveying  expedition  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  While  in 
command  of  the  Mohawk,  off  Cuba,  he  captured  a  brig  having  on  board 
five  hundred  slaves.  He  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Queen  of  Spain 
for  saving  the  crew  of  a  Spanish  merchant  vessel,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  New  York  Board  of  Underwriters  gave  Mrs.  Craven  a  silver  service  of 
plate  for  the  protection  her  husband  had  afforded  to  merchantmen  on  the 
high  seas.  While  in  command  of  the  Crusader,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  he  was  instrumental  in  preserving  the  fortress  at  Key  West  to 
the  National  cause.  In  April,  1861,  he  was  made  a  commander,  and  cruised 
for  Confederate  commerce-destroyers.  He  blockaded  the  Sumter  at  Gibral- 
tar for  two  months,  so  that  her  officers  and  crew  deserted  her.  Return- 
ing home  from  this  service,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  monitor 
Tecntnseh  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  James  River  flotilla,  but  a  few 
months  afterward  he  was  attached  to  the  Gulf  squadron  under  Farragut 
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house  of  the  Metacomet^  and  asked  bim  if  he  could 
spare  a  boat  fur  the  survivors  ;  but  Jouett  had  already 
sent  a  boat,  in  charge  of  Acting-Ensign  Henry  C* 
Neilds,  of  the  Volunteer  Corps,  to  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  boat  was  ex-^M 
posed  '*toone  of  the  most  galling  fires  I  ever  saw,"*  ^^^ 
Mr.  Neilds,  starting  from  the  port  quarter  of  the  Meta- 
ca/we/,  pulled  under  the  Hart  for  (Ts  stern  and  across  the 
Brooklyn's  bow  within  a  hundr€*d  yards  of  Fort  Mor- 
gan^ where,  obser\'ing  the  boat  and  surmising  her  mis- 
sion, General  Page  gave  the  order  '*  Don't  fire  on  that 
boat;  she  is  saving  drowning  men.'*  In  the  haste  of 
getting  under  way  Mr.  Neilds  forgot  to  hoist  his  colors, 
and  as  he  was  passing  the  Hartford's  broadside  an  offi* 
cer  who  commanded  the  forecastle  division  of  guns  in 
the  flagship,  observing  '*the  boat  without  a  flag  and 
knowing  nothing  of  its  object,  but  having  torpedoes 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  connected  its  presence  with 
them,  trained  one  of  his  100- pounders  upon  it,  and  was 
about  to  pull  the  lock-string,  when  one  of  the  ship's 
company  caught  his  arm,  saying,  'For  God's  sake, 
don't  fire  !  it's  one  of  our  own  boats  !  '^'^  Unconscious 
of  the  narrow  escape  he  had  had  at  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  young  Neilds  soon  afterward  was  hailed  by 
some  one  and  told  that  his  colors  were  not  flying,  and 
stooping  down  he  hoisted  them  befoi*e  the  eyes  of  the 
fleet  and  the  men  in  the  fort.  '*  I  can  scarcely  describe 
how  I  felt  at  witnessing  this  most  gallant  act,"  said  one 
of  the  Temiesset^s  officers.  "The  muzzle  of  our  gun 
was  slowly  raised,  and  the  bolt  intended  for  the  Te- 
cumsek  flew  harmlessly  over  the  heads  of  that  glorious 
boat's  crew  far  down  the  line  of  our  foes." 

Reaching  the  spot  where  the  Tectimseh  had  sunk, 
Mr.  Neilds  picked  up  an  officer,  eight  men  and  the; 
pilot,  and  after  placing  them  aboard  the  Winnehafjo 
he  pulled  to  the  Oneida^  in  which  ship  he  remained 
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as  signal  officer  until  the  fleet  passed  the  fort.  Four 
of  the  survivors  swam  to  the  beach  and  were  made  pris* 
oners  by  the  gamson  of  the  fort.  When  the  men  in 
the  fort  saw  the  fate  of  the  Teeumsek  they  cheered, 
but  General  Page  promptly  checked  them,  and  told 
them  to  sink  the  Hartford  first  and  then  cheer.  Owing 
to  the  smoke  and  confusion  of  battle  few  of  the  men 
in  the  fleet  realized  the  appalling  nature  of  the  catas- 
trophe, and,  the  report  having  started  that  the  Tecum- 
seh  had  stink  the  Tennessee^  many  of  the  crews  gave 
cheers,  which  were  taken  up  by  one  ship  after  another 
until  nearly  the  whole  fleet  joined  in  a  mistaken  shout 
of  joy. 

Commander  Thomas  Holdup  Stevens,  speaking  of 
this  incident,  said:  *^As  I  was  walking  to  the  after 
turret  of  the  Winnebago^  and  when  about  midway  be- 
tween the  two  turrets,  I  was  startled  by  a  series  of  loud 
cheers  and  yells  coming  from  all  directions  seemingly, 
and  looking  forward  to  discover  the  cause,  I  saw,  to  my 
consternation,  tlie  Teeumsek  going  down  bow  foremost, 
with  the  propeller  of  the  ill-fated  vessel  revolving  rap- 
idly in  the  air.  For  a  moment  I  was  stunned  by  the 
appalling  disaster,  whose  effects  were  immediately  ob- 
served in  the  changed  condition  of  the  situation^  in  the 
feeble  fire  of  the  wooden  shijis,  which  but  now  were 
belching  forth  broadsides  of  destructive  missiles,  and 
in  the  sudden  increase  of  the  vigorous  and  pitiless  fire 
from  the  fort,  the  ram  and  the  Confederate  gunboats 
upon  our  wooden  ships." 

About  the  time  of  the  terrible  fate  of  the  Tecnm- 
Efh  torpedoes  were  reported  almost  under  the  bow  of 
the  BrooJclpn^  and  Captain  Alden  immediately  ordered 
his  army  signal  officers  to  report  to  the  flagship  :  ^'  The 
monitors  are  right  ahead  ;  we  cannot  go  on  without 
passing  them."  Observing  that  the  Brooklyn  was  sig- 
naling, Farragut  ordered  his  array  signal  officers  to 
come  on  deck.  Lieutenant  Kinney  obeyed,  and,  run- 
ning to  the  forecastle,  took  the  Brooklyn- 8  message. 
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Farragut  promptly  replied,  "  Order  the  monitors  ahead 
and  go  on,'^  but  the  engines  of  the  Brooklyn  and  the 
Oetorara  had  been  reversed,  as  Captain  Alden  feared  a 
repetition  of  the  Tecumseh^s  disaster.  As  these  two 
vessels  backed  down  their  bows  swung  round  so 
that  they  lay  directly  across  the  channel,  exposed  to  a 
raking  fire  from  the  fort  and  completely  blocking  the 
progress  of  the  other  vessels.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
people  in  the  BrooJclyji  did  not  see  torpedoes  at  all, 
but  simply  shell  boxes,  which  they  mistook  for  tor- 
pedo buoys.  The  Confederate  gunboats  **  fired  very 
rapidly,  and  as  they  used  shells  the  empty  shell  boxes 
were  thrown  overboard,  consequently  they  were  in  line 
across  the  channel,"  * 

In  order  to  prevent  a  collision,  the  Harford  and 
her  consort,  the  Metacomet,  which  were  the  next  in  line, 
reversed  their  engines  also,  but  before  they  could  come 
to  a  standstill  their  momentum  and  the  flood  tide  had 
carried  their  bows  so  near  the  BrooJclyn^s  stem  that  a 
collision  seemed  inevitable.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  Miehmond  and  the  Port  Royal  were  following  close 
in  the  flagship's  wake,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the 
fleet  was  doomed  to  disaster.  The  broadsides  of  the 
heavy  ships  were  now  out  of  range,  and,  relieved  of 
their  fire,  the  Confederates  in  Port  Morgan  returned  to 
their  guns  and  opened  a  terrific  cannonade.  At  this 
moment,  says  an  eye-witness,  "the  whole  fort  seemed 
to  be  enveloped  in  ttame.  Looking  aloft  from  the  deck 
of  the  Winnebago  while  the  hulls  of  our  ships  were 
obscured  by  the  smoke  of  l>attle,  I  could  distinctly  see, 
by  the  flags  flying  from  the  different  vessels,  the  con- 
fusion in  the  order  of  the  fleet,  which  seemed  to  be  all 
tangled  up,  as  was  in  reality  the  fact,  and  but  for 
Farragpt's  genius  for  war,  which  enabled  him  at  once 
lo  grasp  the  situation  and  apply  the  remedy,  the  most 
complete  and  crushing  disaster  would  have  followed. 

*  Rear-Admiral  Jouett  to  the  author. 
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This  crisis  grew  out  of  the  hapless  disaster  to  the  Teeiim- 
sehy  which  was  thus  far-reaching  in  its  effects,'' 

At  this  critical  period  of  the  battle  the  National 
vessels  suffered  their  heaviest  losses.  Believing  that 
the  leading  ship,  the  BrooJclyn^  was  the  Ilarfford,  the 
Confederate  gunners  in  the  fort  concentrated  their  fire 
on  her,  and  before  the  battle  was  over  she  was  struck 
seventy  times.  Besides  this,  the  ships  were  subjected 
to  a  fearful  raking  fire  from  the  Confederate  gunlDoats, 
the  greatest  carnage  occurring  aboard  the  Hartford, 
One  man  had  both  legs  carried  away,  and,  as  he  threw 
up  his  hands  in  agony,  another  shot  took  off  both  his 
arms  ;  yet  he  survived  his  injuries.  Another  man  was 
killed  while  climbing  up  the  ladder  from  the  berth 
deck.  In  falling,  his  body  struck  Wilson  Brown^  a 
sailor  who  was  stationed  at  the  shell  whip,  or  davit  for 
hoisting  shells  on  the  berth  deck.  Brown  was  knocked 
into  the  h**ld,  where  he  lay  senseless  some  minutes,  but 
on  recovering  consciousness  he  returned  to  his  post. 
The  men  at  the  shell  whips  were  twice  scattered  by 
bursting  shells.  A  shot  crashed  through  the  bulwarks 
and  swept  away  all  the  men  that  were  stationed  on  that 
side  of  one  of  the  guns,  and  about  the  same  time  a 
shot  came  through  the  bow  and  took  off  the  head  of 
a  gunner  at  one  of  the  forward  guns.  The  foremast  was 
twice  struck,  once  slightly,  and  again  by  a  shell  from 
the  Selma  that  came  tumbling  end  over  end  and  buried 
itself  butt  end  first  in  the  heel  of  the  topmast,  just  at 
the  doubling  of  the  mast.  Had  the  shot  struck  point 
on  and  so  exploded,  or  had  it  struck  the  spar  at  any 
other  place,  the  entire  mast  would  have  been  carried 
away. 

During  the  time  the  fleet  was  in  effective  range  of 
Fort  Morgan,  which  was  about  an  hour,  the  fort  fired 
four  hundred  and  ninety-one  shot,  or  an  average  of 
about  eight  a  minute.  But  there  were  times  when  they 
fired  with  much  greater  rapidity^  and,  adding  the  fire 
of  the  Confederate  gunboats,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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National  ships  were  literally  in  a  storm  of  shot,  princi> 
pally  directed  against  the  BrooMyn  and  the  Uiirtford, 

AVhile  Lieutenant  Tyson  was  commanding  a  for- 
ward division  of  guns,  a  shell  exploded  between  two 
of  the  guns  and  killed  or  wounded  fifteen  men.  The 
decks  of  the  Hartford  soon  presented  a  horrible  spec- 
tacle. The  planks  were  slippery  with  bloody  w^hich 
ran  into  the  scuppers  in  a  sluggish  streanij  while  frag- 
ments of  the  huniiin  body,  tufts  of  hair,  shi^eds  of 
clothing  and  splashes  of  blood  adhered  to  the  bul- 
warks, masts  and  otlier  parts  of  the  ship.  As  fast  as 
the  men  were  struck  the  bodies  of  those  still  living 
were  hurried  to  the  cockpit  to  undergo  the  knife  or 
bandage  treatment,  as  their  condition  demanded,  while 
those  killed  outright  were  laid  in  a  long  row  on  the 
port  side.  The  sight  of  these  bodies  was  not  calculated 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  survivors,  and  they  were 
mercifully  concealed  from  view  by  a  canvas  covering. 

While  the  leading  wooden  ships  were  thus  en- 
tangled and  unal>le  to  bring  their  broadsides  into  play, 
the  remaining  monitors  were  handled  with  conspicuous 
gallantry.  They  ran  close  up  tf>  the  fort  and  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  canister,  which  acted  as  a 
partial  check  on  the  enemy's  gunners  and  prevented  a 
more  serious  loss  of  life  in  the  wooden  ships.  The 
Winnebago  was  so  near  the  fort  that  a  stone's  throw 
would  have  me-asored  the  distance,  and  at  intervals 
above  the  roar  of  battle  could  be  distinctly  heard  the 
officers  in  the  fort  directing  the  fire  of  the  batteries. 
The  monitors  were  repeatedly  struck  by  the  heaviest 
shot,  and  were  damaged  to  a  considerable  extent,  Tlie 
temporary  house  built  on  the  deck  of  the  Winnehafio— 
abaft  the  after  tun-et,  for  the  messing  and  sleeping 
quarters  of  the  officers—was  riddled  with  shot,  all  the 
boats  except  one  were  destroyed,  and  the  davits  were 
saved  only  by  having  been  unshipped  and  stowed 
away.  Her  after  turret  became  so  jammed  that  it 
could  not  be  turned,  and  the  gunners  could  fire  only 
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when  the  vessel  was  headed  in  tjie  right  direction. 
One  of  the  ManhattarCs  15-inch  guns  was  disabled 
by  a  piece  of  iron  falling  into  the  vent.  The  Chick' 
asaw^s  smokestack  was  pierced  through  and  through, 
which  so  affected  the  draft  that  her  steam  went  down ; 
but  this  was  partially  remedied  by  throwing  tallow  and 
coal-tar  on  the  fire.  The  Winnebago  was  struck  nine- 
teen times,  three  of  the  shot  penetrating  her  deck. 

At  this  stage  of  the  action  Commander  Stevens, 
whose  father  had  taken  a  gallant  part  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie  in  1813,  especially  aroused  the  admiration  of 
the  officers  of  the  flagship  and  other  vessels  of  the  fleet 
by  the  cool  deliberation  with  which  he  walked  back 
and  forth  from  one  turret  to  another,  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire  on  the  deck  of  the  Winnebago.  "About 
7.30  A.  M.,  while  on  deck  directing  the  fire  of  our  guns," 
wrote  Rear- Admiral  Stevens  to  the  author,  ''and  watch- 
ing the  course  steered  by  the  pilot  of  the  Winnebago^ 
who  was  in  the  pilot-house,  I  became  uneasy  lest  he 
might  get  too  close  to  the  sand  point  making  off  south- 
west from  the  sea  face  of  Fort  Morgan,  and  went  from 
the  after  to  the  forward  turret  of  the  vessel  to  direct 
him  to  give  the  point  a  little  wider  berth.  By  the 
time  we  were  abreast  of  Fort  Morgan  we  were  pouring 
grape  and  canister,  while  the  sabots  from  the  projec- 
tiles of  our  heavy  vessels,  which  were  firing  over  us, 
were  falling  freely  upon  our  decks." 

The  view  of  the  battle  obtained  from  the  tops  of  the 
National  vessels  was  one  of  appalling  grandeur.  To 
windward  the  fleet  and  harbor  were  spread  out  in  a 
beautiful  panorama,  the  crews  being  distinctly  seen 
firing  and  reloading  their  guns,  while  officers  stood  at 
the  back  of  their  men  to  see  that  there  was  no  flinch- 
ing, and  others  ran  to  and  fro  shouting  orders  in  their 
endeavors  to  prevent  a  collision.  To  leeward  dense 
volumes  of  smoke,  illuminated  by  rapid  flashes  of  guns, 
partly  obstructed  the  vision,  but  in  the  occasional 
rifts  a  tall  mast  with  men  In  the  rigging  and  with 
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Old  Glory  still  flying  in  the  breeze  would  be  revealed. 
Above  all  rose  the  dreadful  roar  of  the  tremendous 
cannonading,  whose  sharp  impact  upon  the  ear,  giving 
the  peculiar  sound  of  shotted  guns,  seemed  to  come 
from  all  quarters  with  deafening  rapidity,  while  the 
ships  and  their  masts  quivered  like  aspens  from  the 
recoil  of  their  murderous  broadsides.  A  glance  below 
on  the  deck  of  the  Hartford  revealed  the  men  in  their 
different  capacities,  some  loading  and  aiming  the  guns, 
some  bringing  up  ammunition,  and  others  carrying 
down  the  wounded,  but  all  stimulated  to  their  utmost 
exertions  by  the  ever-vigilant  officers.  Most  of  the 
men  were  stripped  to  the  waist,  many  of  them  smeared 
with  the  blood  of  shipmates  whom  they  had  carried 
below.  Otliers,  although  wounded,  refused  to  go  be- 
low, and  remained  on  deck  fighting.  What  a  pan- 
demonium !  What  a  hell  upon  earth  !  !  Shot,  shell, 
grape,  shrapnel  and  canister.  How  they  shriek  !  how 
the  men  tight !  dragging  dead  or  wounded  shipmates 
away,  so  as  not  to  encumber  the  guns.  Bloody  and 
blackened  with  burned  powder,  the  perspiration  run- 
ning down  their  bodies  revealing  streaks  of  white  skin, 
causes  them  to  look  like  fiends.  The  sight  of  their 
fallen  shipmiites  arouses  the  brutish  thirst  for  venge- 
ance, and  they  load  and  lire  with  muttered  impreca- 
tions on  the  enemy.  Their  officers  walk  among  them, 
with  *'  Steady,  boys !  '^  *'  Take  your  time !  "  ''  Be  sure 
of  your  aim  !  '^  *'  Let  each  shot  tell ! "  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  uproar  stand  Drayton  and  his  executive  officer, 
Kimberly,  the  latter  smiling  and  twirling  his  goatee, 
both  as  cool  as  if  *'twa  a  daUy  drilL"  It  was  in  refer- 
ence to  the  heroism  of  the  crew  that  BrowneU  wrote : 


But  ah,  the  pluck  of  the  crew  1 
Had  you  stood  on  that  deck  of  ours 
You  had  seen  what  raen  may  do. 

The  position  of  the  Brooklyn  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Ilartford  to  take  the  lead,  and  when  Far- 
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ragut  saw  that  Captain  Alden  did  not  go  ahead  he 
said  to  his  pilot,  ''  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
Brooklyn  f  She  must  have  plenty  of  water  there." 
"  Plenty,  and  to  spare,  Admiral,"  replied  the  pilot. 
The  next  moment  the  Brooklyn  was  signaled,  "What's 
the  trouble  ? "  "  Torpedoes,"  was  the  reply.  This  was 
the  critical  moment  of  the  battle.  There  was  no  time 
for  counsel.  The  ships  were  fast  drifting  on  the  line 
of  torpedoes,  and  were  in  imminent  danger  of  sink- 
ing each  other.  Whether  the  fleet  was  to  suffer  an 
inglorious  defeat  or  win  a  great  victory  depended  upon 
the  next  order  of  Admiral  Farragut.  The  tremen- 
dous cheering  and  renewed  firing  of  the  Confederates 
showed  that  they  regarded  the  victory  as  theirs. 
Again  the  message  came  from  the  Brooklyn^  "Tell 
the  admiral  that  there  is  a  heavy  line  of  torpedoes 
ahead."  Taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  Farra- 
gut shouted:  "Damn  the  torpedoes  I  damn  the  torpe- 
does ! !  ^  Go  ahead.  Captain  Drayton  I  Four  bells  I ! " 
The  Metacomet  then  backed  at  full  speed  until  the 
Harford  was  twisted  clear  of  the  Brooklyn^  when 
Jouett  asked  if  he  should  go  ahead.  The  Hartford) s 
pilot  answered  with  a  nod,  and  held  up  four  fingers, 
meaning  four  bells  (full  speed),  for  the  roar  of  battle 
rendered  speaking  at  that  distance  difficult,  and  the 
Hartford  cleared  the  Brooklyn  and  took  the  lead. 

"The  effect  of  this  order,"  wrote  Rear- Admiral 
Stevens,  "  was  magical  in  restoring  the  line  of  battle. 
Order  grew  out  of  chaos,  men  sprang  to  their  guns 
with  renewed  vigor,  again  the  air  was  filled  with  burst- 
ing shells  and  the  roar  of  guns  from  the  Union  fieet." 
The  position  of  the  Brooklyn  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Hartford  to  take  the  lead  without  passing  to 
the  west  of  the  red  buoy  or  directly  across  the  fatal 
line  of  torpedoes  which  but  a  few  seconds  before  had 

'  "  The  only  opproach  to  an  oath  I  ever  heard  hira  utter." — jRear- 
Admiral  Jouett. 
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sunk  the  Teeumseh.     Farmgut's  order  was  one  of  the 

boldest  and  most  coumgeous  in  naval  history.  Many 
eyes  watched  the  result  with  painful  anxiety.  Every 
moment  they  expected  to  see  the  masts  of  the  Harford 
thrown  into  the  air,  her  hull  rent  into  fragments,  and 
her  crew  and  daring  commander  blown  to  atoms.  But 
on  went  the  flagship,  without  delay  or  hesitation, 
toward  the  fatal  torpedoes.  An  almost  unbroken  si- 
lence pervaded  her  decks  as  the  officers  and  men,  in 
grim  silence,  stood  in  momentary  expectation  of  being 
blow^n  into  eternity.  The  frigate  soon  reached  the  fatal 
line.  Her  bow  began  to  pass  over  the  torpedoes.  The 
men  in  the  magazines^  away  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ship,  heard  strange  ol>jects  grating  along  her  hull  as 
she  continued  steadily  on  her  course.  But  fortunately 
none  of  the  machines  exploded,  and  as  the  grand  ship 
of  war  passed  beyond  the  fatal  line  in  safety  the  spec- 
tators realized  that  one  of  the  most  daring  feats  in  the 
naval  history  of  the  world  had  been  accomplished. 

A  Confederate  officer  w^ho  was  stationed  in  the 
water-battery  at  Port  Morgan  says:  '*The  mancpuvring 
of  the  vessels  at  this  critical  juncture  was  a  magnificent 
sight.  At  first  the  ships  appeared  to  be  in  inextricable 
confusion,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  guns*  But  when 
the  Hartford  dashed  forward  they  realized  that  a  grand 
tactical  movement  had  been  accomplished."  *'Farra- 
gut's  coolness  and  quick  perception,'- said  General  Page, 
*' saved  the  Union  fleet  from  a  great  disaster,  and  prob- 
ably from  destruction." 

As  the  Ilarf/ord  thus  took  the  lead  she  passed 
about  two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  Tenfiessee, 
which  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  ram.  Lieu- 
tenant Wharton,  of  the  Tefinessee,  had  loaded  the 
forward  7-inch  rifled  gun  with  a  percussion  shell,  be- 
lieving, and  with  good  reason,  that  it  wonld  sink  the 
flagship  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  This  done,  the 
destruction  of  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  seemed  to  be 
assured.     Lieutenant  Wharton  writes:   *'I  took  the 
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lock-string  from  the  captain  of  the  gun  myself,  took  a 
long,  deliberate  aim,  and  gave  the  command :  '  Raise ! ' 
'  Steady  ! '  *  Raise  ! '  '  Little  more  ! '  '  Ready  ! '  *  Fire  ! ' 
I  was  as  confident  that  our  shell  would  tear  a  hole  in 
the  Hartford^ s  side  big  enough  to  sink  her  in  a  few 
minutes  as  I  was  that  I  had  fired  it.  It  did  tear  the 
hole  expected,  but  it  was  above  the  water  line.  I  have 
often  speculated  since  upon  the  effect  of  not  having 
raised  the  breech  of  our  bow  gun,  and  thus  caused  that 
shell  to  ricochet  before  striking  the  Hartford.  I  wish 
I  had  let  the  captain  of  the  gun  fire  the  piece  himself." 
Buchanan  endeavored  to  ram  the  Hartford  and  sink 
her,  as  he  had  sunk  the  Cumberland  at  Hampton  Roads, 
but  Farragut  avoided  this  by  turning  to  one  side,  and 
continued  up  the  channel. 

When  the  Hartford  passed  the  line  of  torpedoes 
and  thus  took  the  lead  of  the  column,  she  left  the 
BrooJclyn  and  her  consort,  the  Octorara^  lying  with 
their  bows  toward  Fort  Morgan,  receiving  a  tremen- 
dous raking  fire.  The  Richmond  and  her  consort,  the 
Port  Royal^  which  were  close  behind,  were  carried 
rapidly  forward  by  the  flood  tide,  and  a  collision 
seemed  inevitable.  Knowing  that  if  the  four  vessels 
became  entangled  in  the  narrow  channel — or,  worse  yet, 
if  one  or  more  of  them  were  sunk — it  would  prevent 
the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet  from  passing  up  the  bay 
to  the  aid  of  their  flagship,  Captain  Jenkins  gave  the 
order  for  the  Richmond  and  her  consort  to  back.  He, 
like  the  other  Union  commanders  who  had  seen  the 
Hartford  pass  above  the  fort,  was  extremely  anxious 
for  the  admiral's  safety,  as  the  smoke  of  battle  made 
it  impossible  to  see  all  that  was  occurring  above  the 
line  of  torpedoes.  He  only  knew  that  the  terrible  ram 
and  her  three  consorts  were  lying  in  readiness  ,to  at- 
tack the  first  vessel  that  passed  the  fort,  and  that  the 
Hartford  and  Metacomet  were  quite  alone  to  contend 
with  the  enemy's  naval  force.  This  fact  seems  to  have 
been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Union  officers  at 


this  period  of  the  battle,  and  they  exerted  themselves 

to  the  utmost  to  get  once  more  within  supporting  dis- 
tance  of  their  famous  leader.  In  backing,  the  Rick- 
mond^B  bow  fell  oflf  to  port  and  enabled  her  gunners 
to  open  such  an  effective  fire  from  the  starboard  bat* 
teries,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  that 
the  Confederates  were  again  driven  from  their  water- 
battery.  The  RicJiviond  had  her  topmasts  dowTi,  and 
so  rapid  was  her  fire  at  this  moment  that  she  was  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  smoke.  Admiral  Buchanan,  of 
the  Tennessee^  who  was  weO  acquainted  mth  Captain 
Jenkins  (having  had  him  as  a  midshipman  before  the 
war,  and  again  as  his  first  lieutenant  during  the  Mexi- 
can War),  lost  sight  of  the  Richmond^  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  and  after  the  battle  he  asked:  ''^That 
became  of  Jenkins?  I  saw  his  vessel  go  handsomely 
into  action  and  then  lost  sight  of  her  entirely."^  The 
BrooMyn,  was  less  fortunate  in  being  concealed  from 
the  enemy,  for  her  tall  masts,  which  had  not  been  low- 
ered before  the  action,  enabled  the  Confederate  gun- 
ners to  aim  at  her  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  all 
this  time  she  lay  bow-on,  receiving  a  dreadful  raking 
fire  from  the  fort. 

The  situation  of  the  Union  vessels,  entangled  oflf 
Fort  Morgan,  was  rendered  more  critical  by  the  shoal 
water ;  and  while  the  frequent  backing  and  running 
ahead  were  going  on,  Captain  Jenkins  at  one  time  was 
compelled  to  navigate  his  ship  wnth  less  than  afoot  of 
water  under  his  keel.  Farragut-s  adage  that  ''the 
safest  way  to  prevent  injury  from  an  enemy  is  to  strike 
hard  yourself"  was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  this 
battle.  He  had  given  orders  for  the  vessels  to  run  close 
to  Fort  Morgan,  and  to  use  plenty  of  grape  and  shrap- 
nel, and  it  was  this  terrible  storm  of  iron  and  the  dense 
volume  of  smoke  from  the  cannonading  that  discom- 
fited and  blinded  the  Confederate  gunners.     Finally, 

*  Mahon^s  Gull  and  Inland  WaterB,  p,  235. 
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after  great  risks  of  collision,  the  Richmond  and  her 
consort  were  extricated  from  their  perilous  position  and 
once  again  were  steaming  up  the  channel,  with  the 
Brooklyn  and  the  rest  of  the  wooden  ships  close  be- 
hind. In  this  manner  the  head  of  the  column  passed 
the  fort,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  monitors  kept  up  such 
a  terrific  fire  that  the  enemy  was  scarcely  able  to  reply. 

But  as  the  heavier  ships  passed  up  the  bay  and  out 
of  range,  the  smaller  vessels  in  the  rear  of  the  line 
were  severely  punished  by  the  guns  of  the  fort.  One 
7-inch  shell  passed  through  the  OneidaH  s  chain  armor 
and  pierced  her  boiler,  the  escaping  steam  injuiing 
thirteen  men.  For  a  moment  one  of  the  gun-crews 
wavered,  but  Commander  MuUany  cried  out,  "Back 
to  your  quarters,  men ! "  and  they  returned  to  their 
stations.  Another  7-inch  shell  exploded  in  her  cabin 
and  severed  the  wheel-ropes,  and  about  the  same  time 
one  of  her  llinch  bow  guns  and  an  8-inch  gun  were 
disabled.  Her  consort,  the  Oalena^  was  uninjured,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  disabled  Oneida  past  the  fort. 

At  this  stage  of  the  action  the  Tennessee^  having 
missed  the  Hartford  and  the  Metacomet^  was  observed 
coming  down  the  channel  to  attack  the  remaining  ves- 
sels. "  As  she  approached,"  wrote  Captain  Jenkins,  of 
the  Richmond^  "every  one  in  the  Richmond  supposed 
that  she  would  ram  the  BrooTdyn;  that,  we  thought, 
would  be  our  opportunity,  for  if  she  struck  the  Brook- 
lyn the  concussion  would  throw  her  port  side  across 
our  path,  and,  being  so  near  to  us,  she  would  not  have 
time  to  straighten  up,  and  we  would  strike  her  fairly 
and  squarely,  and  most  likely  sink  her.  The  guns  were 
loaded  with  solid  shot  and  with  the  heaviest  charges  of 
powder ;  the  forecastle  gun  crew  was  ordered  to  get  its 
small  arms  and  fire  into  her  gun  ports ;  and,  as  previ- 
ously determined,  if  we  came  into  collision  at  any  time, 
orders  were  given  to  throw  gun  charges  of  powder  and 
bags  from  the  fore  and  main  yardarms  down  her  smoke- 
stack.    To  our  great  surprise,  she  sheered  oflf  from  the 
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BrooTclyji^  and  at  about  a  hundred  yards  put  two  shol 
or  shells  through  and  through  the  BrooMyns  side, 
doing  much  damage.'- ^ 

After  passing  the  Brooklyn^  as  just  described,  the 
nim  made  for  the  Richmond  and  the  Pqrt  Royal. 
Captain  Jenkins  had  his  broadside  ready  and  fired  at 
short  range,  producing  no  more  effect  upon  the  mailed 
side  of  the  ram,  however,  than  so  many  pebbles.  As 
the  mm  passed  the  starboard  side  of  the  Richmond 
Buchanan  fired  two  shot,  but  owing  to  the  lively  mus- 
ketry fire  played  into  his  ports  the  gunners  missed 
their  aim*  One  of  the  shot  passed  uncomfortably  close 
to  Lieutenant  Terry's  head,  and  the  other  passed  just 
under  the  feet  of  the  pilot  and  cut  a  ratline  in  the 
port  main  shrouds.  The  Richmond  fired  three  full  and 
well-aimed  broadsides  of  9 -inch  solid  shot,  each  broad- 
side consisting  of  eleven  guns,  but  without  any  ap- 
parent effect  upon  the  ram.  Like  the  flagship,  the 
Rlehmond  was  compelled  to  cross  the  line  of  torpedoes, 
and  the  men  in  the  Richmond  also  heard  the  torpedoes 
scraping  along  the  hull  of  their  vessel. 

As  Buchanan  approached  the  next  brace  of  ships  in 
the  column,  the  LacJcaioanna  and  the  Seminole^  he 
suddenly  made  a  sheer  as  if  to  ram  the  former,  but 
owing  to  her  imperfect  machinery  the  Tennessee  could 
not  execute  the  manoeuvre  in  time,  and  only  succeeded 
in  placing  herself  athwart  the  course  of  tlie  Union 
ships.  This  gave  the  Monongahela  (which  had  been 
provided  with  an  artificial  iron  prow),  the  shiji  directly 
behind  the  LacJcawanna^  an  admirable  chance  for  ram- 
ming, and  Commander  Strong  put  his  helm  to  i>ort  and 
then  sheered  around  so  as  to  strike  the  ram  at  right 
angles.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  be  suc- 
cessful, but  the  KenneheCj  which  was  lashed  alongside, 
prevented  him  from  getting  full  speed,  and  he  merely 
struck  the  ram  a  glancing  blow  on  the  port  quarter,  at 
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the  same  time  pouring  in  a  broadside  of  solid  11-inch 
shot,  which,  like  the  others,  glanced  harmlessly  oflf  the 
mailed  side  of  the  ram. 

This  blow  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  Tennessee's 
stem  around  so  that  she  was  again  heading  straight 
down  the  channel,  but  on  the  port  side  of  the  Union 
column.  She  rasped  along  the  port  side  of  the  Ken- 
nebecj  scraping  the  planking  and  leaving  one  of  her 
boats  and  an  iron  davit  clinging  to  the  Kennebec  as 
a  memento  of  their  meeting.  A  shell  from  the  ram  now 
exploded  on  the  berth  deck  of  the  Kennebec,  wound- 
ing an  officer  and  four  men.  About  this  time  First- 
lieutenant  Roderick  Prentiss,  of  the  Monongahela, 
was  mortally  wounded,  both  of  his  legs  being  taken  off. 
At  the  moment  of  the  collision  with  the  Monx)ngahela 
the  Kennebeds  cutwater  passed  through  the  ram's 
barge,  completely  destroying  it.  The  shell  from  the 
ram  caused  a  fire  on  the  Kennebe&s  berth  deck,  and 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  vessel  would  be  de- 
stroyed, but  by  the  intrepid  efforts  of  lieutenant-Com- 
mander McCann  and  his  officers  it  was  extinguished. 

The  next  ship  in  line  was  the  Ossipee^  which  at  the 
time  the  ram  changed  her  position  from  the  starboard 
to  the  port  side  of  the  wooden  ships  was  on  the  port 
quarter  of  the  Monongahela ;  and  when  Commander 
Le  Roy  saw  his  leader  preparing  to  ram,  he  also  fol- 
lowed the  Monongahela^ s  motion.  But  as  the  Tennes- 
see swung  round  under  the  pressure  of  the  Monrniga- 
?iela\s  blow,  Admiral  Buchanan  passed  between  the  two 
Union  vessels,  and  two  shot  from  the  ram  entered  be- 
low the  Ossipe^s  spar  deck,  close  together,  just  abreast 
the  forward  pivot  gun.  About  this  time  Lieutenant- 
Commander  George  Brown,  of  i\ie  Itasca,  was  painfully 
injured  by  a  splinter.  The  executive  officer  of  the 
Ossipee,  which  was  lashed  alongside,  called  out  to  him, 
''  What's  the  matter.  Brown  ?  Have  you  been  struck  by 
a  splinter? "  "You  may  call  it  a  splinter  in  your  big 
vessel,"  roared  Brown  in  reply,  ''but  aboard  this  little 
71 
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craft  it  ranks  as  a  log  of  wood."  Rnnning  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  Oneida,  which  had  been  crippled 
early  in  the  action  and  was  in  tow  of  her  consort,  the 
Galena^  Buchanan  endeavored  several  times  to  fire  a 
broadside  into  her,  but  his  primers  failed,  so  that  only 
one  gun  was  discharged,  the  shot  striking  the  after  11- 
inch  pivot  gun,  which  had  just  been  fired. 

At  8.20  A.  M.  the  Confederate  ironclad  passed  under 
Ihe  Oneida's  stem  and  delivered  a  raking  fire,  which 
dismounted  a  IZpounder  howitzer  on  the  poop  deck, 
and  also  carried  away  Commander  Mullany-s  left  arm. 
While  David  Naylor,  the  powder-boy  of  the  30-pounder 
Parrott  gun  in  the  Oneida^  was  running  along  the  deck 
his  passing-box  was  knocked  out  of  his  hands  and  fell 
overboard  into  a  boat  that  was  towing  alongside.  He 
jumped  overboard  after  it,  recovered  his  box,  and  re- 
turned to  his  duties  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

At  this  stage  of  the  action  occurred  one  of  those 
spirited  incidents  that  always  appeal  to  the  hearts  of 
brave  men.  Commander  Stevens  had  been  the  com- 
mander of  the  Oneida,  and  was  greatly  attached  to  the 
oflScers  and  men  of  that  ship.  Just  before  the  battle. 
Commander  Mullany,  whose  ship  was  not  fitted  for  such 
an  engagement,  earnestly  entreated  that  a  suitable  vessel 
might  be  given  to  him  so  that  he  could  take  part  ia 
the  battle.  In  response  to  this  request  Stevens  gave 
up  the  Oneida  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
monitor  Winnebago,  while  Mullany  took  the  Oneida, 
and,  as  we  have  just  seen^  lost  an  arm  by  his  devotion 
to  the  cause.  The  other  vessels  of  the  Union  fleet, 
having  their  full  head  of  steam,  were  able  to  avoid  the 
ram,  but  the  Oneida,  having  her  boiler  pierced,  was 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  Galena^  which  reduced 
the  speed  of  both  vessels  so  much  that  both  were  com* 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  Buchanan.  When  Commander 
Stevens  saw  the  predicament  of  his  old  ship  and  for- 
mer crew,  he  hastened  to  their  defense,  and  just  as  the 
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Oneida  he  placed  the  Winnebago  between  the  ram  and 
the  Oneida  and  harassed  Buchanan  nntil  the  wooden 
vessels  were  beyond  his  reach.  When  the  people  in  the 
Oneida^  who  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  they  wonld 
be  sent  to  the  bottom  at  the  first  blow  of  their  huge  an- 
tagonist, saw  the  Winnebago  come  to  their  rescue  they 
jumped  upon  the  bulwarks  and  gave  three  heartfelt 
cheers  for  their  old  commander.  Stevens,  who  had  re- 
mained outside  of  the  turrets  of  the  Winnebago  from 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  at  this  moment  was  stand- 
ing on  the  open  deck  on  the  starboard  side,  or  that 
nearest  to  the  ram,  directing  a  broadside  of  solid  shot 
to  be  fired  into  the  enemy,  ^earing  the  cheers,  he 
stepped  to  the  port  side  and  took  oflf  his  hat  in  ac- 
knowledgment. 

Lieutenant-Commander  George  H.  Perkins,  of  the 
Chickasaw^  and  Volunteer  Lieutenant  William  Hamil- 
ton were  starting  for  the  North  on  a  leave  of  absence 
just  before  the  battle,  but  learning  that  an  attack  was 
to  be  made  on  Mobile,  they  asked  permission  to  take 
part  in  the  fight.  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Watson  entered  the 
fight  under  similar  circumstances.  Farragut  wrote  of 
him  :  ''I  would  not  advise  Watson  to  go  home  for  the 
world ;  it  would  break  his  heart.  He  thinks  he  is 
bound  to  see  the  war  out." 

Seeing  that  her  prey  was  veritably  snatched  from 
her  jaws,  the  Tennessee  ran  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
Morgan  for  a  "breathing-spell,"  while  the  Union  ves- 
sels proceeded  on  their  way  up  the  channel.  About  this 
time  the  ram's  colors  were  shot  away,  but  they  were 
soon  replaced.  Lieutenant-Commander  DeKrafft  had 
formed  his  fiotilla  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  and  opened 
a  spirited  fire  on  Fort  Powell. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


ABOTE  THE   MOBILE   FORTS. 

While  the  Hartford  was  boldly  passing  through 
the  line  of  torpedoes,  the  Confederate  gunboats  Selma, 
Morgan  and  Gaines  seized  their  opportunity  of  de* 
livering  a  terrific  raking  fire  npon'the  flagship.  Know- 
ing that  the  big  sloop-of-war  could  not  readily  turn  in 
the  narrow  channel,  the  commander  of  the  Selma  kept 
Ms  vessel  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  yards 
straight  ahead,  so  that  his  stem  guns  could  bear  on  the 
Hartford^  while  Farragut  could  only  bring  a  few  bow 
chasers  into  play,  one  of  which  was  soon  disabled  by  a 
shell  biirsting  nnder  it.  One  shot  from  the  Selma 
killed  ten  men  and  wounded  live  in  the  forecastle  divi- 
sion,  the  fragments  of  their  bodies  being  blown  upon 
the  deck  of  the  MetacojneL  Many  of  the  gun  crews 
were  reduced  to  half  of  their  number.  Although  most 
of  the  men  were  newly  enlisted,  great  steadiness  was 
shown  by  them,  and  the  vacancies  were  promptly  filled 
up*  Farragut  was  able  to  deliver  one  or  two  broad- 
sides at  the  Gaines^  and  the  splendid  marksmanship 
of  the  Union  gunners  was  never  shown  to  better  ad* 
vantage.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  Gaines  was 
aground  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan  and  deserted- 
Finding  that  the  gunboats  w^ere  occasioning  serious 
damage,  and  observing  that  the  last  of  the  Union  ves- 
sels was  safely  past  Port  Morgan,  Farragut  at  8.02 
A,  M*  gave  the  signal,  '*  Gunboats  chase  enemy's  gun* 
boats,"  Jouett,  of  the  Metacomet^  had  repeatedly 
asked  for  permission  to  go  in  chase,  and,  now  that  it 
was  given,  he  ordered   the  men   to  cut  the   heavy 
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hawsers  with  sharp  broadaxes,  and  he  backed  clear 
of  the  Hartford  and  went,  at  8.05,  in  chase  of  the 
gunboats.  The  Port  Royal^  the  Kennebec  and  the 
Itasca  also  joined  in  the  pursuit,  but  being  without 
pilots  they  accomplished  little.  The  Morgan^  taking 
advantage  of  a  heavy  rain  and  a  dense  fog  that  came 
over  the  bay,  succeeded  in  running  under  the  guns  of 
Fort  Morgan,  and  on  the  following  night,  by  going 
slowly  and  covering  her  lights,  she  made  her  escape 
to  Mobile.  It  was  afterward  learned  that  the  Mor- 
gan^ on  receiving  a  broadside  from  the  Metacomety 
hauled  down  her  colors,  but  as  the  rainstorm  came  on 
at  that  moment  her  surrender  was  not  known,  and,  re- 
hoisting  her  flag,  she  made  her  escape.  The  Metacomet^ 
being  the  fastest  gunboat  in  the  fleet,  soon  outstripped 
the  others  and  made  after  the  Selma.  As  his  ship  could 
not  fire  directly  ahead,  Jouett  at  first  yawed  once  or 
twice  to  fire  his  guns,  but  finding  that  he  was  losing 
ground  by  so  doing  he  settled  down  to  a  dogged  pur- 
suit. "  I  had  given  my  pilot  to  the  gallant  Craven,  of 
the  ill-fated  Tecumseh^  and  having  no  time  to  consult 
the  chart  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  channel,  and  as 
the  admiral's  instructions  were  imperative — not  to  allow 
any  of  the  Confederate  gunboats  to  reach  Mobile— I 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  fight  with  my  guns  in  this 
running  chase."  Being  more  familiar  with  the  bay, 
the  i)ilot  of  the  Selma  led  the  Metacomet  into  shoal 
water.  This  fact  was  conveyed  to  Jouett  from  time  to 
time  by  the  leadsman,  until  at  last  less  than  a  foot  of 
water  under  the  MetacomePs  keel  was  reported.  The 
situation  was  critical,  for  the  Metacomet  was  far  be- 
yond supporting  distance  of  her  consorts,  and  should 
she  run  aground  the  Selma  undoubtedly  would  turn 
back  and,  selecting  a  position  where  the  National  gun- 
boat could  not  return  the  fire,  would  soon  compel  her 
surrender.  Jouett  was  an  officer,  however,  who  knew 
only  one  duty — ''obey  orders";  and  as  the  leadsman 
continued  to  call  out  the  alarming  soundings  Jouett 
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finally  exclaimed  to  his  executive  officer:  ''Mr.  Sleep- 
er, order  that  man  out  of  the  chains  I  He  makes  me 
nervous";  and  the  Mefacamet^  trembling  under  the 
heavy  pressure  of  steam,  went  plowing  through  the 
soft  mud  after  the  Selma.  When  the  squall  that  for 
a  time  concealed  the  enemy's  gunboats  cleared  npj 
Jouett  found  himself  on  the  starboard  bow  of  the  Sei 
77iay  which  at  9.1U  a,  h.,  surrendered.  Her  commander* 
P.  U,  Murphy,  had  been  wounded  in  the  wrist,  while 
his  executive  oflScer,  Lieutenant  J.  H,  Com  stock,  and 
seven  men  were  killed,  '*The  coolness  and  promp 
ness  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Jcjuett,"  wrote  Farra- 
gut  in  his  official  report,  ''merit  high  praise, '^  In  this 
fight  the  Melacomets  rigging  was  badly  cut,  and  she 
was  struck  eleven  times  in  the  hull.  ^j 

Before  the  war.  Commander  Murphy,  then  a  lieu^f 
tenant,  was  very  kind  to  Jouett,  who  was  then  a  niid-^ 
shipman.      Remembering  that  Murphy  was  fond  of 
good  eating,  Jouett,  while  at  Pensacola  two  days  be- 
fore the  battle,  purchased  a  quantity  of  crabs  and 
oysters  and  placed  thera  on  ice.     When  he  was  block 
ading  off  Mobile  harbor  the  three  Confederate  gnnboati 
came  down  and  lay  under  Port  Mc^rgan.     Knowin, 
who  commanded  them,  Jouett  often  remarked  to  the 
officers  that  he  was  fond  of  ''Murphy"  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  catch  him,  and  always  kept  on  hand  som< 
good  wines  and  cigars  for  him.     It  so  happened  thai 
Jouett  did  catch  him,  and  as  soon  as  the  fight  was  ov( 
he  ordered  his  steward  to  prepare  a  breakfast.    When 
the  Sebna  struck  her  colors.  Murphy,  who  was  about 
sixty-five  years  old,  tall,  erect  and  with  long  snow- 
white  hair  and  beard,  having  his  right  arm  in  a  slingi 
came  on  board  the  Metacomet  to  surrender  his  sword.  ^J 
Ascending  the  gangway,  he  stepped  on  deck,  when  his" 
aid  advanced  and  handed  him  his  sword,     Jouett  had 
sent  all  the  crew  forward  in  order  that  Murphy  might 
not  be  unnecessarily  mortified,  and  no  one  was  with 
him  at  the  gangway  save  the  officer  of  the  deck  and 
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Lieutenant  Sleeper ;  the  other  officers  were  on  the  port 
side  of  the  quarter-deck.  Murphy  turned,  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  held  oat  his  sword  and  began 
a  nice  speech,  but  Joaett  took  his  hand  and,  putting 
an  arm  on  his  back,  said:  "I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Murphy.  Come  on ;  your  breakfast  has  been  waiting 
some  time."  Going  into  the  cabin.  Murphy  saw  a 
beautifal  table  laden  with  oysters,  crabs,  beefsteaks, 
wines  etc.  Turning  to  Jouett  in  astonishment,  he  said, 
"AVhy  didn't  you  let  me  know  you  had  all  this?  I 
would  have  surrendered  sooner."  And  the  officers  sat 
down  at  the  table  as  though  they  had  never  drawn 
swords  against  each  other. 

With  the  successful  passage  of  Fort  Morgan  and 
the  dangerous  line  of  torpedoes,  the  dispersion  of  the 
Confederate  gunboats  and  the  retreat  of  the  Tennes- 
see under  the  guns  of  the  water-battery,  Farragut  was 
left  in  undisputed  possession  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  he 
now  brought  his  fleet  to  anchor  about  four  miles  above 
Fort  Morgan.  Captain  Drayton  about  this  time  said 
to  him :  "  What  we  have  done  has  been  well  done,  sir ; 
but  it  all  counts  for  nothing  so  long  as  the  Tennessee 
is  there  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan."  Farragut 
replied,  "I  know  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  people  have 
had  their  breakfast  I  am  going  for  her."  This  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  for  he  wrote, 
'*Had  Buchanan  remained  under  the  fort  I  should 
have  attacked  him,  as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  with 
the  monitors."  Ilis  second  plan  was  to  change  his  flag 
to  the  Manhattan  and  attack  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness and  the  smoke  of  battle,  when  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  gunners  in  Fort  Morgan  to  distinguish 
between  friend  and  foe.  The  belief  was  prevalent 
among  the  National  officers  that  the  battle,  for  some 
time  at  least,  was  over,  and  the  crews  were  engaged  in 
clearing  away  the  dreadful  debris^  in  washing  out  the 
blood-stains  and  in  removing  the  fragments  of  bodies 
that  were  strewn  over  their  decks. 
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In  the  distance  the  ram  Tennessee  conld  be  seen 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan  steaming  and  smoking 
like  sorae  huge  monster  taking  breath  af ter  a  despemte 
struggle.  The  intense  excitement  of  battle  was  over, 
the  strained  nerves  were  relaxed,  and  the  serious,  de- 
termined expression  on  the  faces  of  the  officers  had 
changed  into  smiles  of  congratulation  as  those  off  duty 
assembled  in  the  wardroom  to  discuss  the  exciting  wor^^H 
of  the  morning  or  to  make  inquiry  for  missing  friends^^H 
The  cooks  and  mess  boys  were  hurrying  about  the 
decks  with  their  preparations  for  breakfast.  Among 
the  men  the  same  air  of  relaxation  and  relief  was  ob- 
servable. Those  who  had  been  intrusted  \\ith  little 
keepsakes  intended  for  some  loved  one  far  away  in 
the  North,  in  case  '^something  should  haj^pen  to  me/' 
were  returning  them  to  their  owners.  But  an  occa- 
sional stifled  groan  coming  up  from  the  cockpit,  as  the 
surgeons  performed  their  tasks,  was  a  painful  reminder 
of  the  terrible  scenes  through  which  they  had  just 
passed,  while  a  glance  at  the  long  row  of  mutilated 
bodies  under  the  canvas  on  the  port  side  served  to 
check  any  undue  outburst  of  merriment,  for  a  trae  sea- 
man never  forgets  to  respect  a  dead  shipmate.  Once 
in  awhile  a  sailor  would  approach  the  ''dead  row" 
with  an  anxious,  troubled  face,  and,  half  fearfully 
lifting  the  canvas,  peer  at  the  blanched  faces  to  see  if  a 
missing  messmate  was  among  the  dead. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  leisurely  recovery  from 
the  battle,  the  startling  cry,  ''The  ram  is  coming!" 
passed  through  the  fleet,  and  many  eyes  were  instantly 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Morgan,  Slowly  creep- 
ing  up  the  channel,  with  dense  volumes  of  black  smoke 
rolling  out  of  her  dilapidated  smokestack,  the  Tennes- 
see was  seen  advancing  to  renew  the  contest,  while  the 
parapets  of  Fort  Morgan,  as  well  as  those  of  Fort 
Gaines  and  Fort  Powell,  were  seen  to  be  crowded  with 
Confederate  troops  eager  to  witness  the  finale  of  this 
stupendous  naval  conflict.    When  the  ram  was  first 
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seen  to  be  getting  under  way  the  National  officers 
thought  she  might  be  going  out  to  sea  to  destroy  the 
steamers  Oenesee^  Pinola^  Pembina^  SebagOy  Tennessee 
and  Bienville,  which  in  vain  had  attempted  to  bom- 
bard Fort  Morgan  from  that  direction,  and  Farragut 
said,  "We  must  follow  her  out.*'  But  a  moment 
later,  when  he  saw  that  the  ram  was  coming  up  the 
bay  to  give  battle,  he  added,  "No,  Buck's  coming 
here.  Get  under  way  at  once !  We  must  be  ready  for 
him ! " 

After  running  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  as 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  Admiral  Buchanan  spent 
a  half  hour  in  examining  the  damages  of  his  vessel. 
Captain  Johnston  went  outside  the  casemate,  and  after 
making  a  thorough  investigation  reported  that  no  seri- 
ous injury  had  been  sustained.  Some  dents  were  visi- 
ble in  the  iron  plating,  and  part  of  the  smokestack  was 
gone,  but  further  than  this  the  Tennessee  was  not  ma- 
terially hurt.  Learning  this,  Buchanan  said,  "Follow 
them  up,  Johnston ;  we  can't  let  them  off  that  way." 
AVith  some  difficulty  the  unwieldy  Tennessee  brought 
her  head  round  and  advanced  toward  the  wooden  fleet. 
Buchanan  had  been  worsted  in  the  first  contest,  when 
he  had  the  powerful  support  of  Fort  Morgan's  bat- 
teries, three  gunboats  and  the  torpedoes.  But  now  he 
was  advancing  single-handed  beyond  the  support  of 
the  Confederate  batteries,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
gunboats,  and  with  no  torpedoes  to  depend  upon  to 
sink  the  monitors,  to  give  battle  to  the  whole  fleet, 
lie  had  once  seen  the  Merrimac  defeated  by  a  single 
monitor ;  now  he  was  about  to  engage  three  monitors 
and  nearly  a  score  of  heavy  war-ships. 

AVhen  it  was  seen  that  the  ram  was  coming  up  the 
bay  for  the  purpose  of  giving  battle,  the  mess  gear  in 
the  Union  ships  was  hastily  put  aside ;  the  decks  were 
cleared  for  action,  and  the  ships  got  under  way.  The 
anchor  of  the  Hartford  was  weighed  so  hurriedly  that 
it  was  left  hanging  under  the  bow.    The  naval  signal 
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was  now  given,  'S\ttack  the  ram,  not  only  with  your 
guns,  but  bows,  at  full  speed !  '^  and  by  the  more  rai:>id 
system  of  array  signals,  the  LacJcawannay  the  Monona 
(fahela  and  the  monitors  were  ordered,  *'to  run  down 
ihe  ram!'*  At  this  juncture  Fleet-Surgeon  Palmer 
(who  had  left  his  station  at  Pensacola  for  the  express 
purpose  of  attending  the  injured  in  this  battle),  having 
oared  for  the  wounded  in  the  flagship,  was  shoeing 
off  in  the  steam  barge  Lay  all  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  wounded  in  the  other  vessels,  when  Farragut  called 
out  to  him,  "Go  to  the  monitors  and  tell  them  to  at- 
tack the  Te7i7iessee  \ "  As  the  National  ironclads  were 
some  distance  apart,  the  execution  of  this  order  in- 
volved much  exposure  ;  but  the  heroic  surgeon  carried 
out  his  instructions  to  the  letter. 

Knowing  that  it  was  useless  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
heavy  guns  of  the  wooden  ships  to  disable  the  Tennes- 
se€j  Farragut  had  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  ram«^J 
ming,  and  his  orders  were  executed  in  gallant  stylai^| 
Captain  Johnston,  of  the  Tennessee^  says,  **  The  heav- 
ier vessels  seemed  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the 
glory,"     Waiting  until  the  Tennessee  was  some  forty 
yards  distant,   Commander  Strong,  about  9.25  A.  M., 
ordered  full  speed/^n  the  Monmigaliela  and  succeeded^ 
in  striking  the  ram  amidships  on  the  starboard  side^ 
the  shock  knocking  down  many  of  the  men  in  both 
ships.     The  collision,  which  would  have  sunk  any  ves-^ 
sel  in  the  National  fleet,  occasioned  no  damage  to  th 
ram  further  than  starting  a  small  leak,  and  after  the 
surrender  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  where  the 
blow  had  been  delivered  ;  but  the  iron  prow  of  the 
MonongaJiela  was  wrenched  off  and  the  butt  ends  of 
the  planks  on  her  bow  were  badly  shattered.     At  the 
time  of  the  collision  the  Tennessee  fired  two  shells, 
which  exploded  in  the  berth  deck  of  the  Mmiongahela, 
wounding  an  officer  and  two  men.     The  Union  vessel^ 
then  swung  round  and  delivered  her  starboard  broad- 
side, and  although  fired  at  a  distance  of  about 
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yards,  the  enormons  shot  glanced  harmlessly  off  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  ram. 

Commander  Strong  was  closely  followed  by  the 
Idickawanna^  the  latter,  about  9.30  A.  M.,  striking  the 
Tennessee  a  full  blow  on  the  port  side  at  the  after  end 
of  the  casemate.  The  collision  caused  the  ram  to  heel 
over  heavily,  and  then  to  swing  round,  so  that  the  two 
vessels  lay  side  by  side,  bow  and  stem,  their  port  sides 
scraping  against  each  other.  The  Lackawanna's  crew 
poured  a  sharp  tire  of  musketry  into  the  ports  of  the 
ram,  and  John  Smith,  cajjtain  of  the  LacJcawanna^s 
forecastle,  threw  a  holystone  through  one  of  the  Ten- 
uessee^s  ports,  which  struck  a  Confederate  gunner  who 
was  using  abusive  language  against  the  Union  crew. 
A  shell  exploding  in  the  Lackaioanna  stai^ted  a  fire  in 
the  shellruoni.  George  Taylor,  the  armorer,  although 
wounded,  coolly  walked  into  the  room  tilled  with  ex- 
plosives and  extinguished  the  flames  with  his  hands. 
Captain  Marchand  had  shifted  several  of  his  port  guns 
to  the  starboard  side,  in  order  to  bear  on  Fort  Morgan 
when  passing  up  the  channel,  so  that  at  this  moment 
only  one  9- inch  gun  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
ram.  But  this  gun  did  more  damage  than  w^hole  broad- 
sides had  accomplished  before,  for  the  shot  smashed  one 
of  the  rara*s  shutters,  and  di*ove  the  fragments  within 
the  shield.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Laeka- 
wanna^s  bow  had  suffered  seriously  from  the  collision, 
it  being  crushed  in  for  a  distance  of  live  feet  below  and 
three  feet  above  the  water  line,  causing  a  considerable 
leakage,  Captain  Marchand  manoeuvred  for  another  op* 
portunity  to  ram.  These  two  collisions  caused  the  Ten- 
nessee  to  leak  at  the  rate  of  about  six  inches  an  hour. 

Admiral  Buchanan  had  determined  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  the  flagship,  and,  paying  no  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Lackawanna  than  tiring  two  shot  through 
her,  he  headed  directly  for  the  Hartford,  Farragut 
was  equally  anxidus  to  get  at  the  ram,  and  at  this 
moment  the  two  flagships  were  headed  for  each  other 
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at  full  speed.  It  was  impossible  in  that  short  distance 
for  the  Hartford  to  circle  round  so  as  to  ram  the  Te 
nessee  on  her  side,  and  the  only  safety  for  the  Union^ 
admiral  was  to  continue  on  his  present  course.  A  bow 
on  collision  seemed  unavoidable,  and  the  other  ships 
could  do  nothing  but  pour  in  futile  broadsides.  The 
only  hope  for  the  ffartfard  was  that  the  iron  beak  of 
the  Tennessee  would  penetrate  so  far  that  she  would 
be  unable  to  back  clear  of  the  wreck,  and  the  two  ships 
would  be  dragged  dowTi  together. 

Seeing  that  a  collision  was  imminent,  Fleet-Captain 
Drayton  hastened  to  the  Hartford's  forecastle,  while 
Farmgut  sprang  to  the  port-quarter  rail,  holding  to  the 
mizzen  rigging.  Observing  his  exposed  position,  Flag- 
Lieutenant  Watson  approached  the  admiral,  and,  pass- 
ing a  ropte^s  end  around  his  body,  secured  him  to  the 
rigging.  For  some  unexplained  reason  the  Tennessee 
avoided  a  head-on  collision  by  slightly  changing  her 
course  just  before  the  vessels  were  in  contact,  so  that 
the  Hartford?s  port  bow  scraped  against  the  port  beam 
of  the  ram.  The  vessels  were  now  so  near  that  Farra- 
gut,  from  his  position  in  the  mizzen  rigging,  could 
easily  have  stepped  aboard  the  ram  ;  and  the  Hartford^s 
anchor,  which  had  been  left  hanging  under  her  bow, 
was  caught  between  the  two  vessels  as  they  came  to*' 
gether,  and  was  bent  out  of  shape.  Several  of  the 
Hartford^s  0-inch  guns  were  loaded  with  solid  shot  and 
the  heaviest  charge  of  powder,  and  were  discharged 
at  the  ram,  but  although  the  vessels  were  not  ten  feet 
apart  the  missiles  did  no  perceptible  injury.  The  ram 
attempted  to  return  the  broadside,  and  her  gun-ham- 
mers were  heard  by  the  people  in  the  Hartford  giving 
ominous  clicks,  but  the  powder  failed  to  ignite.  One 
of  the  ram's  guns,  however,  was  lired,  the  shell  from 
which  entered  the  Hartford^s  berth  deck,  killed  an 
officer  and  four  men  and  wounded  eight  This  gun,  the 
last  that  the  Tennessee  tired,  w^as  so  close  that  the  flash 
scorched  the  Hartford/  s  side. 
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All  this  time  the  Lackawanna  had  been  manoeu- 
vring for  another  chance  to  ram,  and,  seizing  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  favorable  opportunity,  Captain  Mar- 
chand  ordered  full  speed.  Unfortunately,  the  HarU 
ford^  after  her  collision  with  the  Tennessee^  had  put 
her  helm  to  starboard  and  was  making  a  circle,  also 


Hart/ord 


Chickasaw 


Uxck^^*'' 


Diagram  shomng  the  different  points  at  which  the  Tennessee  teas  rammed 
by  FarraguVs  vessels. 


with  a  view  of  butting  the  enemy  again.  At  this  mo- 
ment she  got  in  the  way  of  the  Lackawanna^  the  latter 
striking  the  flagship  just  forward  of  the  mizzenmast 
on  the  starboard  side  near  the  spot  where  Farragut 
stood,  narrowly  missing  him.  The  bow  of  the  Lacka- 
wannxi  crushed  in  the  side  of  the  flagship  within  two 
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feet  of  the  water  Kne,  knocking  two  ports  into  one 
and  upsetting  a  Dahlgren  gun.  For  a  moment  there 
was  some  confusion,  as  it  was  feared  the  ship  was  sink- 
ing, and  orders  were  given  to  lower  the  port  boats.  At 
the  moment  of  the  collision  Farragiit  was  standing  on 
the  poop  decl?^  and  he  immediately  climbed  over  the 
side  into  the  starboard  niizzen  rigging  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  damage.  The  cry  immediately  rang  out 
above  the  din  of  battle,  ''  Save  the  admiral !  Save  the 
admiral ! "  but  finding  that  the  Hartford  could  iloat, 
Farragiit  again  appeared  to  the  view  of  his  men,  allayed 
their  fears  for  his  safety,  and  gave  the  order  for  fall 
speed  and  ram  again. 

The  Lackmcanna  now  resumed  her  efforts  to  secure 
a  position  to  butt  the  Tennessee,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  another  collision  between  the  two  wooden  ves- 
sels seemed  unavoidable.  **And  now,*'  wrote  Lieu- 
tenant Kinney/  ''the  admiral  became  a  trifle  excited. 
He  had  no  idea  of  whipping  the  rebels,  to  be  himself 
sunk  by  friends,  nor  did  he  realize  at  the  moment  that 
the  Hartford  was  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Lacka- 
wanna.  Turning  to  the  writer,  he  inquired,  *  Can  you 
6SLJ  I^or  God^s  sake  by  signal?'  'Yes,  sir,*  was  the 
reply,  '  Then  say  to  the  Lackawanna,  For  God^s  sake^^ 
get  out  of  our  way  and  anchor  I '  In  my  haste  to  sen 
the  message,  I  brought  the  end  of  my  signal  staff  do 
with  considerable  violence  upon  the  head  of  the  ad 
miral,  who  was  standing  nearer  than  I  thought,  caus- 
ing him  to  wince  perceptibly.  It  was  a  hasty  mes- 
sage, for  the  fault  was  equally  divided,  each  ship 
being  too  eager  to  reach  the  enemy,  and  it  turned  out 
aU  right,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  that  Captain  Mar- 
chand  never  received  it 

Up  to  this  time  the  Temiessee  had  been  dealing  with 
wooden  ships,  and  had  it  not  been  for  her  low  speed 
and  defective  guns,  she  would  have  sent  the  fleet  to 
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the  bottom  in  a  few  minutes.  But  while  this  desper- 
ate and  unequal  contest  had  been  going  on,  the  three 
monitors  were  approaching  to  take  part  in  the  fight. 
Scarcely  had  the  Monongahela  cleared  the  Tennessee, 
after  ramming,  when  Lieutenant  Wharton,  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, glancing  out  of  the  side  of  one  of  his  gun  ports, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  **  hideous-looking  monster  [the 
Manhattan]  creeping  up  on  our  port  side,  whose  slowly- 
revolving  turret  revealed  the  cavernous  depths  of  a 
mammoth  gun.  'Stand  clear  of  the  port  side!'  I 
shouted.  A  moment  afterward  a  thunderous  report 
shook  us  all,  while  a  blast  of  dense  sulphurous  smoke 
covered  our  portholes,  and  four  hundred  and  forty- 
pounds  of  iron,  impelled  by  sixty  pounds  of  powder, 
admitted  daylight  through  our  sides  where,  before  it 
struck  us,  there  had  been  over  two  feet  of  solid  wood 
covered  with  five  inches  of  solid  iron.  This  was  the 
only  15-inch  shot  that  hit  us  fair.  It  did  not  come 
through ;  the  inside  netting  caught  the  splinters,  and 
there  were  no  casualties  from  it." 

The  ChicTcasaw,  having  received  less  injury  than  the 
other  monitors,  passed  the  Tennessee  on  the  port  side, 
and  after  firing  her  guns  she  ran  under  the  ram's  stem 
and  doggedly  held  that  position  to  the  close  of  the 
fight,  keeping  up  a  terrific  fire  from  her  11-inch  guns. 
From  that  time  Lieutenant-Commander  Perkins  was 
never  more  than  fifty  yards  from  his  antagonist,  and 
frequently  the  vessels  were  in  actual  contact.  He 
planted  fifty-two  11-inch  solid  shot  on  the  Tennessee^s 
casemate,  most  of  them  on  the  after  end,  where  the 
greatest  injury  was  done  and  many  plates  were  started. 
That  night,  when  the  Metacomet  was  taking  the  Na- 
tional and  Confederate  wounded  to  Pensacola,  the  pilot 
of  the  Tennessee  asked  Lieutenant-Commander  Jouett, 
"Who  commanded  the  monitor  that  got  under  our 
stem  ?    Damn  him,  he  stuck  to  us  like  a  leech  ! " 

The  Winnebago  and  the  Manhattan  also  were 
pounding  away  at  the  ram  whenever  their  partially 
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disabled  batteries  bore.  The  Majihattan  was  able  to 
fire  only  six  shot  at  the  Tennessee^  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, pierced  the  mailing  on  the  port  side  of  the  ram 
and  shattered  the  oak  and  pine  backing,  thoogh  the 
shot  itself  did  not  pienetrate. 

About  this  time  the  position  of  the  men  within  the 
casemate  of  the  Tennessee  began  to  be  alarming. 
Early  in  the  action  the  pilot  had  been  wounded  by 
having  the  trapdoor  i>n  the  top  of  the  pilot  house 
knocked  down  upon  his  head  by  a  shot  that  struck 
it  on  the  edge  while  it  was  thrown  back  to  admit  of 
his  seeing  more  clearly  the  position  of  the  vessels.  Up 
to  this  stage  of  the  action  the  massive  walls  of  the  case- 
mate had  alTt»rded  ample  protection  to  the  men,  and 
they  peered  out  of  their  portholes  and  saw  their  mis- 
siles crash  through  the  wooden  ships  with  deadly  effect, 
while  they  were  safe  from  the  heaviest  shot.  But  the 
persistent  hammering  of  the  National  ships  began  to 
change  the  situation.  Within  a  few  feet  of  one  of  the 
after  gun  ports  nine  11-inch  solid  shot  crashed  against 
the  casemate,  and  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  guns  had 
been  disabled  and  nearly  all  the  iron  plates  on  the  after 
side  of  the  casemate  had  been  started.  Three  of  the 
port  shutters  were  jammed  so  that  the  guns  could  not 
be  used  for  the  remainder  of  the  action.  The  atmos- 
phere within  the  casemate,  which  early  in  the  fight  had 
been  over  100",  had  risen  to  12(f .  The  shock  of  the 
rammings  the  Tennessee  had  received  broke  off  the 
smokestack  under  the  casemate,  and  the  coal  smoke 
began  to  pour  info  the  gunroom  and  stifle  the  gunners, 
which,  added  to  the  smoke  from  exploding  powder, 
made  their  position  almost  intolerable,  and  for  relief 
many  of  the  men  stripped  to  the  waist.  **  Frequently 
during  the  contest  we  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  all  our  guns  were  in  action  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment.'- *     A  well-directed  shot  from   the  Chickasaw 
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jammed  the  Tennessee s  stem- port  shutter  so  that  the 
gun  could  not  be  run  in  or  out,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  rudder  chains,  which  were  exposed  on  the  deck 
of  the  Tennessee^  were  shot  away.  Relieving-tackles 
for  steering  the  ship  were  adjusted,  but  these  also,  in 
a  short  time,  were  carried  away. 

Seeing  that  the  battle  was  against  him  and  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  contending  successfully  against  the  fleet, 
Buchanan  now  ordered  Johnston  to  steer  for  Fort  Mor- 
gan, with  a  view  of  seeking  the  shelter  of  its  guns. 
Buchanan  at  this  time  was  directing  a  gun,  when  a 
shot  from  the  Chickasaw  jammed  the  shutter  so  that  it 
could  not  be  moved.  He  sent  to  the  engine-room  for  a 
machinist  to  push  out  the  pin  of  the  shutter,  hoping 
that  it  would  fall  away,  thus  leaving  the  port  open ; 
and  while  the  machinist  was  endeavoring  to  do  this  a 
heavy  shot  struck  the  edge  of  the  port  cover  outside 
where  the  man  was  working.  The  concussion  muti- 
lated the  man  in  a  horrible  manner,  scattering  the  frag- 
ments of  his  body  all  over  the  deck,  which  afterward 
were  shoveled  into  a  bucket  and  thrown  overboard. 
The  same  shot  mortally  wounded  one  of  the  gun  crew, 
and  drove  the  washers  and  nuts  across  the  deck  with 
such  force  as  to  break  Buchanan's  leg  below  the  knee. 
He  was  carried  to  the  surgeon's  table  below,  and  while 
his  wound  was  being  dressed  he  sent  for  Johnston  (who 
after  the  accident  to  the  pilot  had  been  directing  the 
movements  of  the  ram  from  the  pilot-house),  and  said : 
''  Well,  Johnston,  they've  got  me.  You'll  have  to  look 
out  for  her  now." 

When  the  command  of  the  Tennessee  devolved  upon 
Captain  Johnston  her  condition  was  indeed  desperate. 
The  forward  and  after  port  covers  were  jammed  so  that 
the  guns  were  useless.  The  steam,  owing  to  the  wreck 
of  the  smokestack,  was  going  down.  Shot  were  rain- 
ing on  the  after  part  of  the  casemate  so  that  it  must 
soon  have  fallen  in  and  exposed  the  men  to  the  dread- 
ful effect  of  shells  exploding  in  their  confined  space. 
72 
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For  some  time  the  Temiessee  was  heading  aimlessly 
about  the  bay,  with  the  monitors  and  the  wooden  ships 
relentlessly  pursuing  her  and  keeping  Tip  a  terrific  lire 
and  seeking  opportunities  to  ram.  Captain  Johnston 
now  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  broken  wheel 
chains,  and  found  it  was  impossilile  to  repair  them 
without  sending  a  man  outside  the  casemate,  which 
was  constantly  swept  by  a  storm  of  iron,  and  finally 
the  tiller  was  unshipped  from  the  rudder  head. 

After  enduring  this  fearful  battering  twenty  min- 
utes without  being  able  to  fire  a  gun  or  to  direct  the 
movements  of  his  vessel,  Captain  Johnston  went  below 
to  consult  with  Admiral  Buchanan,  who  said,  **Well, 
Johnston,  if  you  cannot  do  them  any  further  injury  yon 
had  better  surrender."  Johnston  then  returned  to  the 
pilot-house  to  see  if  he  could  get  another  shot,  and 
finding  that  this  was  impossi!>le,  he  went  on  top  of  the 
casemate  and  took  down  the  flag,  which  had  been  at- 
tached to  a  gun  scraper  and  thrust  through  the  grating. 
The  National  vessels  did  not  immediately  understand 
that  a  surrender  had  been  made,  and  continued  their 
fire.  Captain  Johnston  then  went  on  the  casemate,  and 
at  10  A,  M,  exhibited  a  white  flag,  when  the  firiag 
ceased. 

But  at  this  moment  the  Ossipee  had  seized  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  ramming,  and  was  coming  down 
on  the  Tennessee  at  right  angles  under  a  full  head  of 
steam,  on  the  starboard  side.  Commander  Le  Roy,  of 
the  Ossipee^  in  passing  the  Winnebago^  exchanged  a 
pleasant  greeting  with  Commander  Stevens,  who  was 
still  outside  his  turrets.  Observing  a  man  on  the  Ten' 
nessee^s  casemate  waving  a  white  flag,  and  recognizing 
him  as  Captain  Johnston,  Commander  Le  Roy  put  his 
lielm  over  and  reversed  his  engines,  but  was  too  late  to 
avoid  a  collision.  As  the  vessels  came  into  contact, 
the  Union  officer  came  out  on  his  forecastle  deck  and 
called  out:  ''This  is  the  United  States  steamer  Ossh 
pee.    Hello,  Johnston  !  how  are  you  2    FU  send  a  boat 
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alongside  for  you.  Le  Roy,  don't  yon  know  me?" 
These  two  officers  had  been  warm  friends  in  the  navy 
before  the  war.  A  moment  later  a  boat  put  out  from 
the  Ossipee  and  Johnston  was  cordially  received  by 
Le  Roy.  An  officer  now  hoisted  the  National  colors 
over  the  battered  casemate  of  the  ram,  on  seeing  which 
cheers  upon  cheers  burst  from  the  victorious  crews. 
The  Chickasaw  then  took  the  Tennessee  in  tow  and 
anchored  her  near  the  Hartford. 

In  this  desperate  battle  the  Hartford  was  struck 
twenty  times,  the  Brooklyn  thirty,  the  Octorara  seven- 
teen, the  Metacomet  eleven,  the  Lackawanna  five,  the 
Ossipee  four,  the  Monongahela  five,  the  Kennebec  two, 
and  the  Galena  seven  times.  Of  the  monitors,  the 
Manhattan  was  struck  nine  times,  the  Winnebago 
nineteen  times  and  the  Chickasaw  three  times.  Near- 
ly all  the  plating  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  after  end  of 
the  casemate  was  started,  one  bolt  had  been  driven  in, 
several  nuts  and  washers  had  been  knocked  off,  the 
steering-rods  had  been  cut  off  near  the  after  pivot  gun 
and  the  carriage  of  that  gun  was  damaged  ;  but  there 
was  no  visible  injury  from  the  ramming  by  the  Hart- 
ford^ the  Monongahela  and  the  Lackawanna.  ''  Fif- 
ty-three shot-marks  in  all  were  counted  on  the  Tennes- 
see's shield,  three  of  which  had  penetrated  so  far  as 
to  cause  splinters  to  fly  on  board,  and  thewashers  from 
the  ends  of  the  bolts  wounded  several  men."  * 

The  loss  in  the  National  fleet  was :  Hartford^  twen- 
ty-five killed  and  twenty-eight  wounded  ;  Brooklyn^ 
eleven  killed  and  forty-three  wounded  ;  Lackawanna^ 
four  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded  ;  Oneida^  eight 
killed  and  thirty  wounded  ;  Monongahela.,  six  wound- 
ed ;  Metacomet^  one  killed  and  two  wounded  ;  Ossipee^ 
one  killed  and  seven  wounded ;  Richmond^  two  wound- 
ed ;  Galena.,  one  wounded  ;  Octorara^  one  killed  and 
ten  wounded  ;  Kennebec^  one  killed  and  six  wounded  ; 

*  Official  report  of  Captain  Johnston. 
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total,  fifty-two  killed  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
wounded*  The  Tennessee  had  two  killed  and  nine 
wounded  ;  the  Oaines,  two  killed  and  three  wounded  ; 
the  Selma^  eight  killed  and  seven  wounded  ;  the  Mor- 
gan^ one  wounded  ;  total  Confederate  loss,  twelve 
killed  and  twenty  wounded.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
prisoners  were  taken,  Ninety-thpee  men  were  dro^Mied 
in  the  Tecnmseh^  and  four  were  captured. 

That  night  the  Metacomet  carried  all  the  wounded 
to  Pensacola,  being  piloted  through  the  tori)edoes  by 
the  Tennessee^s  pilot.  Rear-Admiral  Jouett  writes: 
'^I  was  detailed  by  Admiral  Faixagut  to  tnke  the 
wounded  of  both  sides  to  Pensacola.  The  awnings  and 
side  curtains  were  all  spread,  and  the  Metacomet  be- 
came a  hospital  ship.  Admiral  Buchanan  was  wound* 
ed  in  the  knee,  as  he  had  been  in  the  fight  between  the 
Merrhnac  and  the  Monitor.  Captain  Mullany,  of  the 
Oneida^  lost  an  arm,  and  there  were  many  oth 
wounded.  They  lay  in  eots  on  the  quarter-deck,  sliuj 
ing  side  by  side,  chatting  familiarly,  taking  medicine, 
tea,  coffee  or  wine,  as  the  doctor  thought  best.  'Twas 
amusing  to  hear  those  poor  fellows,  who  but  an  hour 
ago  were  trying  to  kill  each  other,  now  spinning  yams 
of  olden  times."  Among  the  Union  wounded  were 
Lieutenant  Adams  and  Mr,  Heginbotham,  the  latter 
being  hurt  mortally.  Another  one  of  the  wounded  was 
an  Irish  lad  who  had  been  stationed  at  a  shell  whip 
during  the  action,  hoisting  ammunition  to  the  deck. 
While  he  had  his  hands  above  his  head,  in  the  act  of 
hoisting,  a  shell  cut  oflf  both  his  arms  at  the  elbows. 
Another  man  had  lost  both  his  legs  in  the  Ifartfard, 
and  after  the  war  the  two  men  entered  into  a  peculiar 
partnership,  putting  what  was  left  of  their  bodies 
together  as  capital  (one  man  supplying  the  legs  and  the 
other  the  arms)  and  selling  pictures  of  Admiral  Farra- 
gut  a  the  streets  of  New  York.  As  the  Metacomet 
was  swinging  from  the  wharf  at  Pensacola  on  her  re- 
turn trip  to  Mobile,  Midshipman  Carter,  of  the  Ten- 
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nessee^  called  out  to  Jouett,  **  Don't  attempt  to  fire 
No.  2  starboard  gun,  as  there  is  a  shell  jammed  in  the 
bore,  and  the  gun  will  burst  and  kill  some  one." 

Hearing  from  Dr.  Conrad  of  the  condition  of  Ad- 
miral Buchanan,  Farragut  ordered  his  fleet  surgeon  to 
go  aboard  the  Tennessee  and  personally  attend  him. 
Surgeon  Palmer  ran  alongside  the  battered  ram  in  the 
steam  barge  Loyally  but  such  was  the  slope  of  the  Ten- 
nessee's sides  that  the  boat  could  not  get  near  enough 
for  him  to  step  aboard,  and  it  required  a  long  jump. 
Gaining  the  Teivnessee's  deck.  Palmer  climbed  through 
one  of  the  gun  ports,  and,  picking  his  path  across  the 
piles  of  wreckage  that  encumbered  the  deck,  he  found 
his  way  to  the  Confederate  admiral.  Preparations  had 
been  made  to  amputate  his  leg,  but  on  Dr.  Palmer's 
advice  the  operation  was  j)ostponed  and  the  limb  was 
saved.  In  his  official  report  Buchanan  said,  "We 
have  received  all  the  attention  and  consideration  we 
could  desire  or  accept  from  Fleet-Surgeon  Palmer." 
Lieutenant  Giraud,  of  the  Ossipee^  attended  by  Captain 
Hey  wood,  of  the  marines,  and  a  guard,  was  sent  to  re- 
ceive Buchanan's  sword ;  and  when  Captain  Heywood 
met  Buchanan  he  could  not  refrain  from  reminding  the 
Confederate  admiral  that  they  had  met  before  when  the 
Cumberland  was  sunk  by  the  Merrimac. 

Farragut  spoke  of  all  his  officers  "as  deserving 
my  warmest  commendation,  not  only  for  the  untiring 
zeal  with  which  they  prepared  their  ships  for  the  con- 
test, but  for  their  skill  and  daring  in  carrying  out  my 
orders  during  the  engagement."  He  particularly  com- 
mended the  gallantry  of  Captains  Percival  Drayton  and 
Thornton  A.  Jenkins  ;  Commanders  Mullany,  Nichol- 
son and  Stevens ;  Lieutenant-Comipanders  Jouett  and 
Perkins ;  Lieutenants  Watson  and  Yates  ;  Acting-En- 
signs Henry  C.  Nields,  Bogart  and  Heginbotham  ;  En- 
sign Henry  Howard  Brownell,  Secretary  McKinley,  the 
pilot  Martin  Freeman,  Acting- Volunteer- Lieutenants 
William  Hamilton  and  P.  Giraud.     Of  his  crew  he 
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said:  "I  have  never  seen  a  crew  come  up  like  ours. 
They  are  ahead  of  the  old  set  in  small  arms,  and  fully 
equal  to  them  at  the  great  guns.  They  arrived  here  a 
mere  Kit  of  boys  and  young  men,  and  have  now  fattened 
up  and  knocked  the  9-inch  guns  about  like  24-pounders, 
to  the  astonishment  of  everybody.  There  was  but  one  * 
man  who  showed  fear,  and  he  was  allowed  to  resign. 
This  was  the  most  desperate  battle  I  ever  fought  since  j 
the  days  of  the  old  JSssexJ'  * 

At  half  jiast  two  that  afternoon  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Perkins  got  under  way  in  the  Chickasaw  andj 
for  an  hour  bombarded  Fort  Powell,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing night  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  Confedemtes 
and  blown  up.  The  next  day  Acting-Volunteer- Lieu- 
tenant Pomeroy,  of  the  Estrella^  hoisted  the  Xational 
ensign  over  the  fort.   On  the  6th  of  August  the  Chieka- 


^  Asido  from  the  ofl5cors»  the  men  wh(j  won  especial  distinction  in  this  J 
great  battle  were  :  Wilson  Firown*  Thomas  F'itzpatrick**  Martin  Freeman,' 
James  R.  GHrmoii/ John  Lawson,*  John  McFarland,  Chark\s  Melvil! 
Thomas  O'Connell*  William  Pelham,  William  A.  Stanley  *  all  in  the 
Hartford.    John   Brown,  William   Dlageen,  William   II.   Brown»*  Johai 
Cooper,  J*  Henry  Denig,  Richard  Dennis,  Samuel  W*  Davis,  Michael  flud-^ 
son,  W^illiara  Halstead,  Joseph  Irlam,  Nicholas  Irwin,  John  Irving.  Bamett 
Kenna,  Alexander  Mack,*  William  Madden,  Jatnes  Machon*  James  Mifflin, 
William  Nichols,  Miles  M.  Oviatt>  Edward  Price,  William  M.  Smith,  James 
E.  Sterling,*  Samuel  Todd,  all  in  tht?  Brooklyn.  Thomas  Atkinson,  Roljert 
Erown,  Cornelius  Cronin,  Thomas  Cripps,  James  B,  Chandler,*  William 
W.  Call,  William  Densmore,  Adam  Duncan,  Charles  Deakin,*  William  ^ 
Doolln,*   Thomas   Hayes,  Hugh    Hamilton,  James   ^tclntosh,  John  H,  ; 
James,*  William  Jones,  James  II.  Morg'an,  Andrew  Miller,  James  Martin, 
George  Parks,  Ilendrick  Sharp,  Walter  B,  Smith,   Lebbeus  Simpkins, 
Oloff  Smith,  John  Smith,  James  Smith,  David  Sprowle,  Ale^tander  H. 
Truett,  all  of  the  Richmond,   John  M.  Burns,*  Miebacl  Cassidy,  Louis  G. 
Chaput,*  Adam  MeCullock,*  Patrick  Dougherty,  John  Edwards,*  Samuel 
W\   Kinnaird,   William   Phlnney,  John  Smith,  George  Taylor,*  Jaraes 
Ward,*  Daniel   Whitfield,  all   of  the  Lackawanna,    William  Gardner, 
John  E.  Jones,*  Thoracis  Kendrick,  Willinm  Xewland,  David  Naylor,  John 
Preston,*  James  S.  Roantree,  Jmnes  Sheridan,*  Charles  B.  Woram,  all  of 
the  Oneida.    A  nil  re  vv  Jones  of  the  Chickasaw.    Those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  either  left  the  sick-bay  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  or  continued  lo 
fight  after  being  wounded,  many  of  them  leaving  the  surgeon^s  table  i 
return  to  the  deck. 
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saw  opened  fire  on  Port  Gaines,  which  surrendered  on 
the  following  morning.  This  left  only  Fort  Morgan  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  22d  of  August 
the  fleet,  assisted  by  land  forces  under  General  Granger 
and  a  siege  train  that  had  been  sent  from  New  Orleans, 
opened  fire  upon  it,  and  in  twelve  hours  threw  three 
thousand  missiles  into  and  around  the  works.  The 
next  day  it  surrendered,  and  this  effectually  closed 
Mobile  as  a  port  for  blockade-runners.  Soon  after  this 
brilliant  victory  Admiral  Farragut  went  North,  and 
Captain  James  S.  Palmer  assumed  command  of  the 
fieet.  In  February,  1865,  he  was  relieved  by  Acting- 
Rear-Admiral  Henry  K.  Thatcher,  although  Palmer 
still  remained  in  the  fleet. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  the  naval  force  in  Mobile  Bay 
materially  assisted  the  National  troops  under  General 
Canby  in  reducing  the  city  of  Mobile.  The  vessels 
taking  part  in  this  affair  were  the  Octorara^  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander W.  W.  Low ;  the  monitors  KickapoOy 
Lieutenant-Commander  M.  P.  Jones ;  Osage,  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander William  W.  Gamble ;  Milwaukee, 
Lieutenant-Commander  James  H.  Gillis  ;  Winnebago, 
Lieutenant-Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland  ;  and  Ghicka- 
saw,  Lieutenant-Commander  G.  H.  Perkins.  On  the 
27th  of  March  these  vessels  moved  up  Dog  River  and 
opened  fire  on  the  Confederate  batteries.  While  the 
WinJiebago  and  the  MilwavJcee  were  returning  from 
Spanish  Fort,  on  the  28th  of  March,  after  shelling  a 
transport  two  miles  up  the  river,  the  Milwaukee,  when 
some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  Union  fieet,  struck 
a  torpedo  about  forty  feet  from  her  stern  on  the  port 
side,  and  although  her  bow  remained  above  water 
nearly  an  hour  afterward,  her  stern  sank  in  three  min- 
utes. All  her  people  fortunately  escaped.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Gillis  afterward  commanded  a  naval  bat- 
tery, and  rendered  conspicuous  service.  It  was  known 
that  many  torpedoes  had  been  planted  in  these  waters, 
but  it  was  thought  that  the  drag-nets  had  removed 
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them.  On  the  29th  of  March  the  Wmnebat/o  drag^ 
her  anchor  in  the  fresh  breeze,  and  in  order  to  avoid  ; 
collision  the  Osage  tripped  anchor  and  moved  ahead/ 
bnt  jnst  as  she  was  anchoring  again  she  strnck  a  tor- 
pedo and  sank  almost  immediately.  None  of  her  men 
were  drowned^  but  live  of  tliem  were  killed  and  eleven 
wounded  by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  A  few  days 
after  this— April  1st— the  steamer  Modolph^  having  on 
board  a  machine  for  raising  the  Milwaukee^  was  also 
struck  by  a  torpedo  thirty  feet  aft  from  her  bow,  which 
caused  her  to  sink  in  a  few  minutes.  The  explosion 
killed  four  men  and  wounded  eleven. 

On  the  8th  of  April  Spanish  Fort  suiTendered. 
Commander  Pierce  Crosby  was  ordered  to  proceed  in 
the  Metacornet  and  clear  the  river  of  torpedoes  (which 
the  enemy  still  continued  to  send  down),  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  lifting  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them.  On 
the  10th  the  ironclads  and  the  Octorara  moved  up  the 
river  and  shelled  the  earthworks  named  Huger  and 
Tracy,  which  were  abandoned  on  the  follrming  evening. 
On  the  12th,  Commander  Palmer,  in  the  Octorara^  ac- 
companied by  the  ironclads,  moved  up  the  river  within 
easy  shelling  distance  of  Mobile,  while  Admiral  Thatch- 
er, conveying  eight  thousand  troops  under  Greneral 
Granger,  crossed  the  bay  in  the  gunboats  ;  but  the  city, 
having  been  evacuated  by  the  Confederate  troops,  sur- 
rendered without  further  resistance. 

While  engaged  in  the  work  of  clearing  these  waters 
of  torpedoes,  the  tugboats  Ida^  AltJiea  and  one  of  the 
ChicinnatPs  launches  were  blown  up,  eight  men  being 
killed  and  five  wounded ;  and  on  the  14th  of  April  the 
gunboat  Scioto  had  six  men  killed  and  five  wounded 
by  a  torpedo. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OPERATIONS  OFF  CHARLESTON. 

Prom  the  time  Sumter  was  fired  on  a  sentimental 
interest  centered  around  Charleston,  both  among  the 
Nationalists  and  the  Southerners,  and  it  became  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  obstinate  sieges  in  history. 
In  December,  1861,  and  January,  1862,  a  number  of 
old  whalers  filled  with  stones  were  sunk  in  the  main 
ship  channel  of  Charleston  and  in  Sullivan  Island  chan- 
nel, with  a  view  of  closing  the  port  to  blockade-run- 
ners This  aroused  a  storm  of  opposition  in  Europe,  as 
it  was  feared  that  it  would  destroy  the  harbor ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  obstructions  proved  to  be  of  the  most 
temporary  character.  Many  of  the  blockade-runners 
had  been  built  in  England  with  a  view  of  entering  the 
shallow  harbors  and  rivers  on  the  Southern  coast,  so 
that  few  of  them  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  chan- 
nels in  Charleston  harbor.  Furthermore,  this  "stone 
fleet "  caused  better  and  deeper  channels  to  be  formed. 

A  blockading  force  was  maintained  off  Charleston 
early  in  the  war,  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
Samuel  Francis  Dupont,  but  it  was  not  until  1863  that 
any  important  naval  actions  took  place  off  that  port. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  January  31st  of  this  year  two 
ironclad  rams,  built  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Merri- 
mac^  came  out  and  gave  battle  to  the  blockading  squad- 
ron. These  vessels— the  Palmetto  State^  Commodore 
Duncan  Nathaniel  Ingrahara,  and  the  Chicora^  Captain 
John  Randolph  Tucker— had  been  built  by  James  M. 
Eason,  after  plans  submitted  by  John  L.  Porter,  who 
was  identified  with  the  construction  of  the  MerriiacLC. 
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They  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  over  all»  had 

thirty-five  feet  beam  and  drew  twelve  feet  of  water. 
Bcjth  vessels  were  covered  with  tw^o  layers  of  2-inch 
iron,  which  were  laid  on  twenty*two  inches  of  pine  and 
oak  backing.  The  iron  plating  was  continued  five  feet 
below  the  water  line,  and  also  covered  the  ram,  which 
was  a  formidable  elongation  of  the  bow.  Under  favor* 
able  conditions  they  could  steam  seven  knots.  The 
Confederates  also  were  building  the  ironclads  Charles- 
ton and  Columbia^  which  were  plated  vrith  six  inches 
of  iron,  the  ladies  of  Charleston  contributing  the  money 
for  the  former.  The  Palmetto  State  was  armed  with 
one  80-pounder  and  one  60-pounder  rifled  gun  and 
two  8-inch  shell  guns,  while  the  CJiicora  carried  two 
9-inch  guns  and  four  32-pounders,  which  had  been- 
hooped  and  rifled  to  fire  a  60-pound  projectile. 

At  the  time  the  Palmetto  State  and  the  Chicora 
came  out  of  Charleston  harbor,  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful vessels  of  the  Union  squadron,  the  PotaJiatan  and 
the  Canandaigua^  were  coaling  at  Port  Royal,  so  tliat 
only  the  following  gunboats  were  off  the  port :  Housa- 
toiiiCy  Otlaway  UnaAJilki^  Mercedita^  Keystone  Staie^ 
Quaker  Viti/y  3Iemphis,  Augusta^  Stettin  and  Flag. 
Of  these  vessels,  only  the  Housatonie^  the  Ottawa  and| 
the  Unadilla  were  built  for  war  purposes. 

The  sea  was  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  so  that  the 
first  intimation  the  Nationalists  had  of  the  attack 
was  about  4.80  a.  m.,  wiien  the  Merceditay  Captain j 
Henry  S.  Stellwagen,  discovered  a  strange  craft  loom- 
ing out  of  the  mist  off  to  the  starboard,  making  di- 
rectly toward  her.  The  people  in  the  Union  steamer 
called  out :  ''  What  steamer  is  that  I  Drop  your  anchor 
or  you  will  be  into  us  I  "  Commodore  Ingmham  replied, 
''The  Confederate  States'  stenmer  Palmetto  State^^^Rnd 
almost  at  the  same  instant  he  fired  a  7-inch  shell  into 
the  Mereedita,  wliich  killed  a  gunner,  and,  piercing  the 
condenser  and  steam  drum  of  her  port  boiler,  exploded, 
blowing  a  hole  four  feet  square  in  the  opposite  side  near 
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the  water  line.  The  escaping  steam  killed  several  men 
and  scalded  three  others.  The  Confederates  then  called 
on  the  disabled  steamer  to  surrender  and  send  a  boat 
aboard.  Lieutenant  Abbott  accordingly  went  aboard 
and  gave  a  parole  for  all  the  officers  and  men  in  the 
Union  vessel.  Not  stopping  to  secure  her  prize,  the 
Palmetto  State  joined  the  CMcora  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Keystone  State^  Commander  William  Edgar  Le 
Roy,  whose  people  had  been  aroused  by  the  report  of 
the  gun,  and  soon  discovered  above  the  fog  the  smoke 
of  a  tugboat — as  they  supposed — approaching  from  the 
direction  of  the  Mercedita. 

Meantime,  lights  in  a  dark  object  moving  a  little 
ahead  of  the  Mercedita  were  discovered,  and  Com- 
mander Le  Roy  ordered  his  cables  to  be  slipped,  steam 
got  up,  and  the  forward  rifled  gun  to  be  trained  on  the 
vessel  approaching  from  the  Mercedita.  Hailing  the 
stranger  and  getting  an  unsatisfactory  answer,  the  Key- 
stone State  fired  her  forward  gun,  and  about  the  same 
instant  the  Confederate  steamer  sent  a  shell  into  the 
forward  hold  of  the  Union  vessel,  setting  her  on  fire. 
Directing  his  men  to  fire  as  the  guns  bore,  Le  Roy  put 
his  helm  aport  and  held  a  northeasterly  course  until 
he  found  the  water  shoaling,  when  he  headed  his  vessel 
southeast.  After  ten  minutes  in  this  direction  the 
flames  in  the  hold  had  been  extinguished,  and  the 
Keystone  State  made  for  a  black  smoke  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ramming.  The  two  vessels  exchanged  shot  at 
about  6.17  A.  M.,  when  a  shell  entered  the  port  side  of 
the  Keystone  State,  destroyed  the  steam-pipes,  emptied 
the  port  boiler  and  filled  the  vessel  with  steam,  while 
two  shot  pierced  the  hull  under  the  water  line.  As  the 
ship  heeled  heavily  to  starboard  and  eighteen  inches 
of  water  were  reported  in  the  well,  it  was  thought  that 
she  was  sinking  and  preparations  were  made  for  aban- 
doning her.  All  this  time  the  stranger  was  firing  into 
the  Keystone  State,  killing  or  wounding  men  at  each 
shot.     Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  Le  Roy 
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hauled  down  his  colors,  but  as  the  enemy  continued 
to  fire  he  relioisted  the  flag  and  renewed  the  action 
from  his  stern  guns.  After  exchanging  a  few  shot  with 
several  other  Union  vessels  the  Confederate  vessels  re- 
turned to  Charleston. 

The  fog  hung  over  the  sea  all  that  morning,  and  it 
was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  the  ironclads 
CO  aid  |je  seen  at  anchor  near  Fort  Moultrie.  Com- 
mander Le  Roy  ran  in  his  port  guns^  so  as  to  heel  the 
ship  over,  thus  raising  the  two  shot-holes  above  the 
water  line,  and  in  this  condition  was  towed  to  Port 
Royal,  where  the  MercedUa  also  arrived.  The  Key- 
stone  Sfafe  had  twenty  killed  and  twenty  wounded, 
Assistant-Surgeon  J.  H.  Gotwold  being  among  the 
former.  Most  of  the  injuries  were  caused  by  steam. 
The  Confederates  reported  that  the  raras  were  unin- 
jured, but  they  did  not  again  attempt  to  come  out  of 
the  harbor.  The  partial  success  of  this  dashing  aflfair 
so  elated  the  Confederates  that  they  declared  the 
blockade  raised,  and  that  the  National  vessels  had 
been  driven  out  of  sight.  The  dense  fog  hanging  over 
the  coast  might,  in  truth,  have  rendered  the  blockading 
squadron  invisil>le  to  those  on  shore,  as  the  proclama- 
tion of  General  Beauregard  and  Commodore  Ingraham 
declared,  but  when  the  fog  rose  late  in  the  afternoon 
a  strong  blockading  force  was  seen  to  be  on  hand. 

On  the  evening  before  this  attack  the  gunboat  Imac 
Smithy  Acting-Lieutenant  R  S.  Conover,  while  making 
a  reconnoissance  up  the  Stono  River  in  company  with 
the  McDonouffhy  Lieutenant-Commander  George  Ba- 
con, was  fired  upon  by  a  masked  battery  on  James 
Island,  and  almost  at  tlie  same  moment  two  other  bat- 
teries opened  on  her.  Conover  attempted  to  retreat^ 
but  a  shot  disabled  his  vesseFs  machinerj%  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  having  eight  men  killed 
and  seventeen  wounded.  The  Isaac  Smith  was  t^iken 
iuto  the  Confederate  service  under  the  name  Stono. 
In  May,  1862,  the  gunboats  Unadilla^  Pembina  and 
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Ottawa^  under  the  orders  of  Commander  Marchand, 
went  up  the  Rtono  as  far  as  Legar6ville  and  captured  a 
picket  guard. 

Anxious  to  test  the  monitors  that  were  detailed  for 
the  Atlantic  blockade,  Rear- Admiral  Dupont,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  ordered  the  Montauk^  Commander  John 
Lorimer  Worden,  mounting  one  15-inch  and  one  11- 
inch  gun,  one  of  the  first  to  arrive,  to  Ossabaw  Sound 
to  attack  Fort  McAllister.  This  fortification  mounted 
nine  guns  and  was  commanded  i)y  Captain  George  W. 
Anderson,  Jr.  Another  object  Dupont  had  in  view 
was  the  destruction  of  the  blockade-runner  Nashmlle^ 
which  had  been  fitted  as  a  cruiser  and  was  in  the  Great 
Ogeechee  River,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  get  to 
sea.  This  vessel,  owing  to  the  extreme  vigilance  of 
Lieutenant-Commander  John  Lee  Davis,  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon^  and  Lieutenant  John  S.  Barnes,  of  the  Davm 
(afterward  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Commander  Gib- 
son), had  been  kept  in  port  eight  months.  To  render 
her  position  more  secure,  Port  McAllister  had  been 
strengthened,  and  a  diagonal  line  of  piles  was  driven 
across  the  channel  and  a  line  of  torpedoes  planted. 

At  7  A.  M.,  January  27th,  the  Montauk^  handsomely 
supported  by  the  gunboats  Seneca^  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander William  Gibson,  Wissahickon^  Dawn  and 
Williams^  opened  fire  on  the  fort,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Davis  having  reconnoitered  the  waters  the 
night  before  in  boats  and  destroyed  the  enemy's  range 
marks.  Having  expended  his  shells.  Commander  Wor- 
den about  noon  retired  and  signaled  the  gunboats  to 
follow.  In  this  aflfair  the  ironclad  was  struck  thirteen 
times,  but  none  of  the  Nationalists  were  injured. 
These  vessels  renewed  the  attack  on  February  1st,  but 
although  Captain  Anderson  reported  that  "at  times 
the  fire  was  terrible,"  and  that  the  "  mortar  firing  was 
unusually  fine,  a  large  number  of  shells  bursting  over 
the  battery,"  yet  no  damage  was  done  which  could 
not  be  repaired  at  night.     The  Confederate  loss  was 
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one  officer  killed,  seven  men  wounded  and  one  gnn  dis- 
abled. Although  struck  forty-six  times  in  this  second 
attack,  the  MontauJc  escaped  without  serious  injury. 

Discovering  that  Captain  Baker,  commander  of  the 
NashmUey  on  the  evening  of  February  27th  had  run 
his  ship  aground^  Commander  Worden,  early  on  the 
morning  of  Febraary  28th,  moved  close  up  to  the  line 
of  piles,  where  he  could  reach  the  stranded  cruiser 
across  a  marsh,  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  yards, 
with  his  guns.  Only  her  upper  decks  were  visible 
from  the  turret  of  the  monitor.  At  this  moment  the 
Union  gunboats  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  Fort  McAUis* 
ter,  while  Worden  coolly  set  about  making  a  target  of 
the  Nashiyille^  in  spit©  of  a  furious  protest  from  Fort 
McAllister.  A  few  shells  soon  determined  the  range, 
and  then  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  of  tar- 
get firing  in  the  war  was  given.  In  twenty  minutes 
Commander  Worden  had  the  Nashville  on  fire  aft, 
forward  and  amidships,  in  spite  of  the  fog  that  at  one 
time  obstructed  the  view,  and  in  fifty  minutes  the  flames 
reached  the  magazine  and  she  blew  up.  So  excited  and 
exasperated  were  the  Confederates  at  the  audacious  at- 
tack  of  the  monitor  that  the  fire  from  Fort  McAllister 
was  wild,  and  only  five  shot  struck  the  MontmiJc.  This 
was  one  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  civil  war. 
More  than  one  victory  has  been  won  by  tireless  watch- 
ing* Finding  that  he  could  make  no  serious  impression 
on  Fort  McAllister,  Worden,  instead  of  wasting  his 
powder,  quietly  bided  his  time.  When  the  Nai^hvilU 
grounded  his  quick  eye  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  He  seized  his  opportunity  and  snatched  a 
brilliant  victory  from  a  tedious  and  unusually  inglori- 
ous blockade.  When  the  Mont  auk  was  retiring  from 
this  attack  a  hole  was  blown  in  her  bottom  by  a  tor- 
pedo. Worden  promptly  ran  her  ashore  and  had 
pieces  of  boiler  iron  bolted  over  the  wound,  and  con- 
tinued on  his  station. 

Anxious  to  subject  the  new  monitors  to  a  further 
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test,  and  at  the  same  time  give  their  officers  and  crews 
a  chance  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  novel  craft 
before  beginning  serious  operations  oflf  Charleston,  Du- 
pont  ordered  the  Passaic^  Captain  Percival  Drayton, 
the  Patapsco^  Commander  Daniel  Ammen,  and  the 
Nahant^  Commander  John  A.  Downes,  with  three  13- 
inch  mortar  schooners,  to  join  the  Montauk  in  an  at- 
tack upon  Fort  McAllister.  This  was  done  with  great 
spirit  on  March  30th,  but  the  shoaling  water  and  the 
line  of  piles  prevented  the  ironclads  from  approaching 
nearer  than  twelve  hundred  yards,  while  the  mortar 
schooners  took  a  position  at  four  thousand  yards.  For 
eight  hours  the  monitors  kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  but  al- 
though great  craters  were  made  in  the  parapets  and  two 
guns  were  disabled,  no  serious  injury  was  inflicted.  As 
Captain  Drayton  boldly  took  a  position  in  front  of  the 
fort,  where  seven  guns  bore  on  him,  his  vessel  was  se- 
verely handled.  She  was  struck  thirty-four  times. 
One  mortar  shell  filled  with  sand  landed  on  her  deck 
and  would  have  penetrated  had  it  not  struck  a  beam. 
The  deck  of  the  monitor  was  badly  shattered  in  other 
places.  The  remaining  ironclads  came  out  of  the  action 
without  serious  injury.  During  the  attack  the  gun- 
boats Seneca^  WissahicJcon  and  Davm  took  a  position 
two  miles  from  the  fort,  to  signal  the  efl'ect  of  the  shells. 
The  ironclads  that  were  built  for  the  Atlantic 
blockade  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  by  April 
7th  Admiral  Dupont,  in  obedience  to  instructions 
from  Washington,  made  an  attack  on  Charleston.  He 
formed  his  line  of  battle  with  the  WeehawJcen^  Captain 
John  Rodgers,  leading,  followed  by  the  Passaic,  Cap- 
tain Percival  Drayton  ;  the  Montauk,  Captain  John 
Lorimer  Worden  ;  the  Patapsco,  Commander  Daniel 
Ammen ;  the  New  Ironsides  (flagship).  Commander 
Thomas  Turner ;  the  CatsJcill,  Commander  George 
\Vashington  Rodgers ;  the  Nantucket,  Commander 
Donald  McNeill  Fairfax ;  the  Nahant,  Commander 
John  A.  Downes ;  and  the  Keokuk,  Commander  Alex- 
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ander  Golden  Rhind.  All  these  vessels,  excepting  the 
li^ew  Ironsides  and  the  KeokuA\  were  ironclads  of  the 
monitor  type,  and  were  armed  with  one  15-inch  and  one 
11-inch  gnn  each,  excepting  the  Paiapsco^  which  carried 
a  150-poiinder  rifled  gun  in  place  of  the  11-inch  gun* 
The  JVew  Irons Id^^s^  named  after  the  famous  44-gaii 
fiigate  Constitution^  was  protected  with  four  and  a 
half  inches  of  iron*  She  was  armed  with  two  15*3- 
pounder  rilled  guns  and  fourteen  11-inch  guns.  The 
Keokuk  also  was  an  experiment  in  iron-clad  ships.  She 
w^as  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  over  all,  had  thirty* 
nine  feet  beam,  eight  feet  dmft  and  carried  two  turrets, 
in  which  were  two  11-inch  guns*  The  number  of  guns 
in  the  attacking  fleet  w^as  seven  15  inch,  twenty-two  11- 
inch  and  four  150-pounder  rifled  guns ;  in  all,  thirty- 
three  guns. 

The  defenses  of  Charleston  at  this  time  were  of  the 
most  formidable  character.  The  harbor  was  fairly 
bristling  with  cannon,  while  the  waters  were  filled 
with  piles  and  rope  obstructions  and  thickly  planted 
with  dangerous  torpedoes.  The  guns  bearing  on  the 
ironclads  w^ere  ten  10-inch  columbiads,  tw^o  9-inch  Dahl- 
gren  guns,  twenty  8-inch  guns,  two  7-inch  rifled  guns, 
six  rifled  42'pounders,  eight  rifled  32-pounders,  fifteen 
32-poimders,  one  rifled  24-pounder,  and  five  10-inch 
mortars ;  in  all,  sixty-nine  guns. 

Having  received  instructions  to  pay  no  attention  to 
the  guns  on  Morris  Island,  but  to  concentrate  their  fire 
on  the  center  embrasure  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  National 
vessels  got  under  way  at  1,15  p,  m.  ;  but  so  much  delay 
w^as  caused  by  the  cumbrous  torpedo-catcher  that  had 
been  rigged  on  the  bow  of  the  Weehawken  that  it  was 
2.50  p.  M.  before  the  vessels  were  in  gunshot  of  Fort 
Moultrie.  Soon  afterward  the  ironclads  were  subjected 
to  a  terrific  cross  fire,  and  as  the  Confederates  had 
long  since  determined  the  exact  range,  they  fired  with 
great  accuracy.  The  WeeJutwkeii  opened  at  3.05  p.  h., 
and  ran  close  up  to  the  rope  obstructions  between 
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Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  when  a  torpedo  exploded 
near  her  bow ;  but  aside  from  straining  the  vessel  a 
little  it  did  no  serious  damage.  Observing  a  row  of 
casks  ahead,  and  thinking  it  imprudent  to  entangle 
his  vessel  in  the  rope  obstructions,  Captain  Rodgers 
turned  the  bow  of  his  monitor  seaward,  but  still  kept 
up  a  heavy  fire.  The  vessels  following  the  Weehaw- 
Jcen^s  lead  were  subjected  to  the  same  destructive  fire. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  Ndhant^  the 
Keokuk  ran  ahead  and  was  exposed  to  a  terrific  fire. 
In  thirty  minutes  she  was  struck  ninety  times,  nine- 
teen shot  piercing  her  hull  at  the  water  line,  while  her 
turrets  were  riddled.  Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  her  afloat.  Commander  Rhind  steamed  out  of 
range  and  anchored,  and  on  the  following  morning,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts,  she  sank  oflf  Morris  Island. 

After  braving  the  fire  of  sixty-nine  guns  for  about 
an  hour  the  ironclads  retired,  some  of  them  seriously 
injured.  During  the  attack  the  New  Ironsides  for  an 
hour  held  a  position  directly  over  a  boiler-iron  torpedo 
containing  two  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  which  was 
connected  by  wires  with  the  shore.  The  Confederates 
made  every  effort  to  explode  the  machine,  but  without 
success,  and  the  operator  was  accused  of  treachery,  un- 
til it  was  learned  that  one  of  the  wires  had  been  severed 
by  an  ordnance  wagon  passing  over  it. 

After  this  unsuccessful  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
Dupont,  by  the  special  direction  of  President  Lincoln, 
kept  up  a  formidable  demonstration  before  Charles- 
ton, so  as  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  other 
points.  Learning  that  the  Confederates  were  com- 
pleting an  ironclad  of  the  Merrimac  type  at  Savannah, 
with  which  they  expected  to  raise  the  blockade,  Du- 
pont ordered  the  Weehawken^  Captain  John  Rodgers, 
and  the  Nahant^  Commander  Downes,  to  Wassaw 
Sound  to  head  it  off.  This  ironclad,  christened  At- 
lanta^ had  been  the  British  steamer  Fingal^  purchased 
on  the  Clyde  in  September,  18G1.     At  that  time  she 
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was  a  new  ship  and  had  raade  one  or  two  trips  to  the 
north  of  Scotland,  at  which  time  her  log  gave  her  thir- 
teen knots  an  hour.  In  October,  1861,  the  Fingal 
sailed  from  Greenock,  Scotland,  with  a  n amber  of 
Confederate  officers  aboard,  and  running  into  Holy- 
head, on  a  stormy  night,  she  accidentally  sank  an  Aus- 
trian brig,  the  SiccardL  Taking  aboard  some  Con- 
fedei-ate  officers  at  this  point,  she  arrived  at  Bermuda, 
November  2d,  and  afterward  reached  Savannah. 

She  made  several  eflForta  to  run  the  blockade,  but 
the  National  vessels  so  vigilantly  guarded  the  coast 
that  the  Confederates  found  it  impossible  to  get  her  to 
sea.  She  was  then  cut  down  to  the  main  deck,  which 
was  widened  amidships  and  overlaid  with  a  foot  of 
wood  and  iron  plating,  and  upon  this  foundation  was 
built  the  casemate,  the  sides  of  which  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  thirty-three  degrees.  She  was  two  hundred 
and  four  feet  over  all,  had  forty -one  feet  beam  and 
drew  fifteen  feet  nine  inches  of  water,  but  her  speed 
had  been  reduced  to  less  than  eight  knots  an  hour. 
Yet  even  this  speed  would  have  made  her  a  dangeroi 
antagonist  for  the  slow-going  monitors.  The  top  of  t 
casemate  was  flat,  and  the  pilot  house  rose  three  feet 
above  it.  The  casemate  was  covered  with  four  inches  of 
iix>n  plates  in  two  layers,  laid  on  top  of  three  inches  of 
oak  and  fifteen  inches  of  pine.  The  Atlanta  was  fitted 
w^ith  a  formidalile  ram  and  a  spar  torpedo.  Her  arma- 
ment consisted  of  two  7-inch  Brooke  rifled  guns,  mount- 
ed on  pivots  in  the  bow  and  stem,  and  two  6*4-incli 
Brooke  rifled  guns  in  the  broadside.  The  7-inch  guns 
could  be  used  with  broadside  guns,  so  that  there  were 
three  guns  to  each  broadside.  The  Confederates  were 
also  building  the  Georgia  after  the  same  plan.  This 
vessel  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  over  all  and  had 
sixty  feet  beam,  while  her  casemate  was  twelve  feet  higlu 
The  A/Iantfi,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  William  A, 
\Vel>b,  was  designed  as  a  seagoing  cruiser,  and  had  twen- 
ty-one officers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  men. 
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Shortly  after  daylight,  June  17th,  the  Atlanta  was 
discovered  coming  down  Wilmington  River,  accom- 
panied by  several  steamers  filled  with  people  eager  to 
witness  the  expected  victory  over  the  monitors.  On 
making  out  the  ironclad,  the  WeehawJcen  and  the  Na- 
Tiant  slipped  their  cables  and  ran  down  to  the  east  end 
of  Wassaw  Island,  where  there  was  more  room  for 
manoeuvring.  Having  led  the  AtlarUa  far  enough  out, 
the  monitors,  about  4.30  a.m.,  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy.  While  yet  a  mile  and  a  half  away  Lieutenant 
Webb  fired  a  rifled  shell,  which  struck  the  water  be- 
yond the  WeehawJcen  and  near  the  Nahant.  Rodgers 
being  considerably  in  advance  of  his  consort,  at  5.15 
A.  M.  fired  a  shot  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards. 
This  missile  knocked  a  hole  in  the  Atlanta^s  casemate, 
scattering  a  great  quantity  of  wood  and  iron  splinters 
over  her  gun  deck,  wounding  six4;een  men  and  prostrat- 
ing about  forty.  Another  shot  from  the  Weehawken 
struck  the  top  of  the  pilot  house,  crushing  and  driving 
down  the  bars  on  the  top  and  sides,  and  wounding 
both  pilots  and  two  helmsmen.  The  Weehawken  fired 
three  more  shots,  one  of  them  smashing  a  port  shutter 
and  starting  the  joint  of  the  casemate  with  the  deck. 

The  Atlarda  fired  in  all  eight  shot,  none  of  which 
struck  the  monitors.  At  5.30  a.  m.,  after  an  action  of 
only  fifteen  minutes.  Lieutenant  Webb  hauled  down 
his  colors.  A  prize  crew  was  placed  aboard  the  At- 
lanta^  and  she  was  taken  to  Port  Royal.  She  was  re- 
paired, and  in  February,  1864,  she  was  stationed  at 
Hampton  Roads. 

On  July  4,  1863,  Rear- Admiral  John  Adolphe  Ber- 
nard Dahlgren  arrived  at  Port  Royal,  and  on  the  6th 
he  succeeded  Dupont  in  command  of  the  fleet.  With 
a  view  of  making  a  combined  naval  and  land  attack 
on  Morris  Island,  the  monitors,  at  4  a.  m.,  July  10th, 
crossed  the  bar  in  the  following  order — CatsMll  (flag- 
ship), MontauJc  (now  commanded  by  Commander  Fair- 
fax), Nahant^  WeehawJcen  (now  commanded  by  Com- 
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niaoder  Edmund  R.  Colhonn) — and  attacked  tlie  Con^ 
federate  fortifications  at  the  southern  end  of  Morris 
Island.    At  the  same  time  General  Gillmore  opened  fire 
from  the  batteries  he  had  erected  on  the  northeiTi  end 
of  Folly  Island.    After  four  hours  of  firing  the  Confed^ 
erate  batteries  were  silenced  and  the  National  troop! 
took  possession-    The  ironclads  then  advanced  iipoij 
Fort  Wagner,  which  mounted   ten  or  twelve  heavj 
gnns^  and,  taking  a  position  as  close  as  the  shoal  water 
would  permit,  at  9.30,  opened  fire.     In  spite  of  the  suf- 
focating heat,  to  which  the  men  in  the  National  vessels 
were  little  accustomed,  a  severe  fire  %vas  maintained'' 
until  noon,  when,  two  engineers  and  several  firemen  in 
the  CatsMll  being  prostrated  by  the  fearful  heat^  the^ 
monitors  dropped  out  of  action  to  allow  their  crews  to  J 
rest,  after  which  the  fight  was  renewed  until  6  p.  M.,j 
when  the  vessels  retired,  having  fired  five  hundred 
and  thirty-four  shells  and  shrapnel.     The  Catskilly 
ing   the  flagship,  received  the  largest  share   of    the1 
enemy's  attention,  and  was  struck  sixty  times.     The 
side  of  her  pilot  house  was  bulged  in,  but  the  vessel 
was  not  disabled.      The  other  monitors  escaped— the. 
Weehawken  without  a  shot  striking  her,  the  Jfontavi^ 
struck  only  twice,  and  the  JVahant  six  times.     Our 
troops  assaulted  Fort  Wagner  on  the  11th,  but  were 
repelled  with  heavy  losses.     On  that  and  the  following 
day  the  ships  shelled  the  Confederate  works. 

With  a  view  of  diverting  the  enemy's  attention  from 
Morris  Island,  the  troops  under  General  A.  II.  Terry 
were  sent  up  Stono  River,  accompanied  by  the  Pawnee, 
Commander  George  B.  Balch,  the  McDonoiigh^  Lieu- 
tenant Bacon,  and  the  Marblehead.,  Lieutenant  Scott. 
On  July  9th  the  monitor  Nantucket^  the  Paionee^  the 
McDonaugh  and  the  Williams  opened  fire  on  James j 
Island  while  the  troops  landed.  Two  daj^s  later  a  Con* 
federate  battery  of »ened  on  the  army  transport  Huntef^ 
to  which  the  McDonougJi  and  the  Williavis  promptly* 
responded.     Early  on  the  16th  the  enemy  opened  on 
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the  Pawnee  and  the  Marblehead^  disabling  the  steering 
wheel  in  the  former.  The  fire  of  the  Pawnee  checked 
the  advance  of  the  Confedemte  troops. 

On  the  18th  of  July  another  naval  and  land  attack 
was  made  on  Port  Wagner,  the  vessels  firing  with  great 
precision.  At  4  p.  m.  they  ran  in  with  the  fiood  tide 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  fort  and  silenced  its 
guns.  At  the  same  time  the  gunboats  Paul  Jones^ 
Commander  Rhind ;  Ottawa^  Lieutenant-Commander 
William  Danforth  Whiting ;  Seneca^  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander William  Gibson ;  Chippewa^  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Thomas  CadwaJader  Harris ;  Wissahickon^ 
Lieutenant-Commander  John  Lee  Davis,  fired  with 
their  pivot  guns  at  long  range.  General  Gill  more  had 
erected  batteries  on  Morris  Island,  about  a  thousand 
yards  south  of  Port  Wagner,  and  opened  an  effective 
fire.  As  evening  came  on  the  National  troops  made 
another  assault,  but  were  again  repelled. 

On  the  night  of  August  7th  the  Confederates  cap- 
tured a  Pederal  barge  and  its  crew  between  James  and 
Morris  Islands.  On  the  following  night  Lieutenant 
Philip  Porcher,  in  the  Juno^  while  steaming  below 
Morris  Island,  captured  the  first  launch  of  the  Wahash 
and  a  12-pound  howitzer.  Twelve  men  of  the  launch's 
crew  threw  themselves  overboard,  five  being  drowned 
and  seven  being  rescued  by  the  other  picket  boats. 
The  remaining  eleven  were  captured.  On  August  4th 
a  picket  boat  captured  a  Confederate  launch  in  which 
was  Major  W.  F.  Warley  of  their  artillery. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  Confederates  to 
destroy  the  National  vessels  by  torpedoes,  their  efforts 
being  directed  chiefly  against  the  New  Ironsides.  On 
the  night  of  October  5th  Lieutenant  William  T.  Glassell, 
in  command  of  a  David  torpedo  boat,  managed  to  get 
alongside  of  the  New  Ironsides  and  exploded  a  torpedo 
three  feet  under  water,  but,  although  giving  the  massive 
ship  a  bad  shaking  up,  it  did  no  vital  injury.  The 
torpedo  boat  was  destroyed  and  Lieutenant  Glassell 
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was  made  a  prisoner.  Expeditions  also  were  organized 
to  surprise  some  of  the  nirmitoi's  and  '*  smother"  them 
by  wedgiog  the  turrets^  covering  the  hatchways  with 
tarpaulins  and  throwing  explosives  dow^n  the  smoke- 
stacks. On  the  night  of  April  12th  one  of  these  expe- 
ditions w^as  ready  to  start,  but  at  the  last  moment  the 
men  were  recalled. 

The  naval  and  land  attack  on  Fort  Wagner  was  not 
renew*ed  until  August  17th,  when  the  ironclads  Wee- 
hawl^eii  (flagship),  CatsJiill^  Nahant^  Montauk  and  New 
Ironsides  ran  in  with  the  flood  tide  within  four  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy's  batteries  and  opened 
a  heavy  Are.  The  gunboats  Canandalgua^  Mafiaska^ 
Cimmerone,  Ottawa^  Wissahiekon^  Dai  Ghing  and 
Lodona  opened  fire  at  a  greater  distance.  In  tw^o 
hours  Fort  AVagner  was  silenced.  Fort  Moultrie  occa- 
sionally reached  the  New  Ironsides  with  her  shot, 
While  the  bombardment  was  in  progress  the  pilot  house 
of  the  CatskiU  was  struck  by  a  heavy  shot,  and  Com- 
mander  George  Washington  Rodgers  and  Ac  ting*  As- 
sistant-Paymaster Josiah  CI.  Woodbury  were  killed, 
while  Pilot  Penton  and  Master's-Mate  Wescott  were 
wounded.  After  transferring  their  bodies  to  a  tugboat 
the  CatskiU  resumed  her  tire.  At  one  time  Dahlgren, 
transferring  his  flag  to  the  Passaic^  accompanied  by 
the  Fatapsco,  ran  within  two  thousand  yards  of  Sumter 
and  opened  an  effective  fire.  Prom  this  time  the  land 
batteries  kept  up  a  constant  fire  on  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries. 

Another  attack  was  made  on  Sumter  by  five  moni- 
tors on  August  23d.  Before  daybreak  they  ran  within 
range  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  until  6  a,  m.  A  night 
attack  was  made  by  all  the  ironclads  on  SeptemT>er  2d, 
and  in  five  hours  two  hundred  and  forty-five  shot  w^ere 
fired  at  the  enemy.  In  this  affair  the  ironclads  were 
hit  seventy-one  times,  one  shot  driving  an  iron  fragment 
in  the  Weehmokenj  which  broke  Captain  Badger^s  leg. 
Daring  these  attacks  the  four  rifled  guns  that  had  been 
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landed  and  fired  under  the  direction  of  Commander 
Foxhall  A.  Parker  did  good  service. 

On  the  night  of  September  6th  the  Confederates 
evacuated  Morris  Island.  On  the  following  night  the 
Weehawken^  in  attempting  to  pass  into  the  harbor  be- 
tween Sumter  and  Cumming's  Point,  grounded  and  re- 
mained in  that  position  until  daylight.  As  soon  as  she 
was  discovered  the  Confederates  opened  from  their 
batteries  on  Sullivan  and  James  Islands.  The  monitor 
responded  as  well  as  she  could,  and  some  of  her  shells 
caused  an  explosion  in  Fort  Moultrie,  destroyed  an 
8-inch  columbiad,  killed  sixteen  men  and  wounded 
twelve.  The  New  Ironsides^  Captain  Rowan,  with  the 
other  monitors,  observing  the  perilous  position  of  their 
consort,  ran  in  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy 
until  the  Weehawken  was  fioated  off.  On  this  day  the 
Patapsco  made  a  handsome  dash  into  the  harbor  to 
examine  the  obstructions. 

With  a  view  of  surprising  Fort  Sumter,  a  boat  ex- 
pedition under  the  command  of  Commander  Thomas 
Holdup  Stevens  attacked  the  fort  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 8th.  The  boats  moved  in  five  divisions,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Commander  Edward  P.  Wil- 
liams, Lieutenants  George  C.  Remey,  S.  W.  Preston 
and  Francis  J.  Higginson,  and  Ensign  Charles  H. 
Craven.  There  was  also  a  detachment  of  marines 
under  Captain  McCawley,  making  a  total  force  of  four 
hundred  men.  Unfortunately,  the  Confederates  had 
learned  of  the  proposed  attack.  The  boats  in  tow  of 
a  tug,  when  about  eight  hundred  yards  from  Sumter, 
dropped  the  line,  and,  receiving  their  final  instructions 
and  the  watchword,  pulled  for  the  fort.  Lieutenant 
Higginson's  division  was  to  make  a  diversion  toward 
the  northwest  front,  while  the  main  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  the  southeast  front.  Through  a  misunder- 
standing, however,  the  boats  followed  Higginson's  di- 
vision. When  they  approached  the  fort  a  heavy  fire 
of  shell,  hand  grenades  and  small  arms  was  opened, 
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while  the  Cotifedemte  gunboats  and  rams  poured  in  a 
cross  fire.  Several  of  the  boats  got  their  men  ashore, 
where  they  were  promptly  captured,  but  the  others, 
finding  that  the  Confederates  were  prepared^  retreated. 
The  Nationalists  had  three  men  killed,  while  thirteen 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  two  men  were  made  pris- 
oners. 

The  army  batteries  again  opened  on  Fort  Sumter, 
October  26th,  while  the  Patapsco  and  the  Lehigh 
opened  a  cross  fire  with  the  150-pounder  rifled  guns. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  while  the  commander  of 
the  Weehawken^  Commander  Jesse  Duncan,  was  aboard 
the  flagship,  the  monitor  suddenly  sank.  The  disaster 
was  due  to  leaks  in  the  yessel.  The  monitors  gen- 
erally had  been  trimmed  so  that  the  stern  would  be 
deeper  than  the  bow,  by  which  means  all  water  ac* 
cumulating  from  leaks  would  run  aft  and  could  be 
thrown  out  by  powerful  pumps.  The  WeeJiawken^ 
however,  had  been  taking  aboard  a  number  of  heavy 
shells.  The  ironclads  frequently  had  been  compelled 
to  run  out  of  action  for  want  of  ammunition,  and  to 
increase  her  supply  the  WeeJiaioken^ s  forward  hold 
was  tilled  with  15-inch  shells.  This  brought  her  bow 
down  so  much  that  the  water  did  not  run  aft  freely. 
In  the  heavy  swells  the  vessel  took  in  considerable 
quantities  of  water  through  the  hawse  holes,  which, 
accumulating  in  the  forward  exti^emity  of  the  vessel, 
gradually  brought  her  down  by  the  head*  This  pre- 
vented the  pumps  from  reaching  the  %vater  that  accu- 
mulated. The  increase  of  water  in  the  vessel  was  so 
gradual  that  there  was  no  apprehension  of  danger. un- 
til a  few  minutes  before  she  went  down,  when  the  sig- 
nal ''Assistance  required*'  was  given.  Five  minutes 
afterward  the  Weehawken  rolled  heavily  to  starboard,  • 
and,  gradually  settling,  she  rose  to  an* upright  position 
and  plunged  to  the  bottom,  carrying  down  four  officers 
and  twenty  seamen. 

At  six  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning  the  Marble- 
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Tiead^  lieutenant-Commander  Meade,  while  at  anchor 
near  Legareville  had  an  engagement  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  with  the  Confederate  batteries  on  John's  Island. 
Hearing  the  sound  of  shotted  guns,  Commander  Balch, 
in  the  Pawnee^  with  the  mortar  schooner  Williams^ 
Acting-Master  Freeman,  got  under  way  and  opened  a 
cross  fire  on  the  Confederates,  driving  them  from  their 
guns.  In  this  affair  the  Marblehedd  had  three  men 
killed  and  four  wounded,  and  her  hull  had  been  struck 
twenty  times. 

While  lying  off  Charleston  on  the  night  of  April 
18th,  the  Wabash  was  approached  by  a  torpedo  boat, 
but  by  slipping  her  cables  and  going  ahead  she  avoided 
trouble.  A  round  shot  struck  the  machine,  and  it 
was  seen  no  more.  On  the  9th  of  July  a  naval  force 
assisted  General  Schimmelfennig,  who  commanded  the 
troops  in  an  attack  on  James  Island. 

On  the  morning  of  November  5th  the  Patapsco  de- 
stroyed a  sloop  that  had  run  aground  near  Fort  Moul- 
trie. Five  days  later  the  PorUiac^  while  endeavoring 
to  pick  up  her  anchor  near  Moultrie,  was  struck  by  a 
rifled  shell,  which  killed  five  men  and  wounded  seven. 
On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  January,  1865,  the  Patapsco^ 
while  on  picket  duty  near  the  line  of  obstructions,  was 
struck  by  a  torpedo  and  sank  in  fifteen  seconds,  in  five 
fathoms  of  water.  Of  her  crew,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  seven  men,  only  five  officers  and  thirty-eight  men 
escaped. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1864,  the  Housaionic  was 
sunk  by  a  torpedo  boat.  This  submarine  craft  had  a 
singular  history.  She  was  built  in  Mobile,  in  1863,  and 
was  designed  to  dive  under  water,  the  motive  power  be- 
ing a  propeller  worked  by  eight  men.  While  on  her  trial 
trip  she  sank,  the  crew  of  ten  men  suffocating.  Being 
raised,  she  was  taken  to  Charleston  in  1864,  where  she 
was  sunk  by  the  wash  of  a  passing  steamer,  her  crew, 
with  the  exception  of  Lieutenant  Payne,  going  down 
with  her.     She  was  raised,  but  while  at  the  wharf  near 
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Fort  Sumter  sank  for  the  third  time,  carrying  down 
all  her  men  excepting  Lientenant  Payne  and  two  sea- 
men. Soon  afterward  she  made  several  successful  dives 
in  Stono  River,  but  at  last  stuck  her  nose  in  the  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  the  crew  suffocated. 
For  the  fourth  time  she  was  raised,  but  in  attempting 
to  dive  under  a  schooner  for  practice  she  fouled  the 
cables,  and  again  the  crew  perished.  After  being  under 
water  a  week  she  was  raised,  and  Lieutenant  George  K 
Dixon,  with  Captain  J.  F.  Carlson  and  five  men,  volun- 
teered to  go  in  her  and  blow  up  the  ITousatonie,  m 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  torpedo  boat  had  already 
been  the  coffin  of  over  thirty  men.  The  daring  men 
set  out  a  little  before  nine  o'clock,  February  17th,  and 
came  near  the  Federal  ship  before  discovery,  and  ex- 
ploded the  torpedo.  The  Housatonic  sank  quickly, 
carrying  down  Ensign  Hazel  tine  and  four  men,  while 
the  rest  of  the  crew  took  refuge  in  the  rigging,  which 
remained  above  water  when  the  hull  touched  bottom. 
The  torpedo  boat,  however,  never  came  to  the  surface 
again.  After  the  war,  when  the  wrecks  off  Charleston 
were  being  removed,  the  boat  was  discovered  on  the 
bottom  about  a  liundred  feet  from  the  Housatonic ;  all 
her  men  were  at  their  stations. 

On  the  apiir^jach  of  General  Sherman^s  army  the 
ConfederateSj  on  February  17th,  evacuated  Charleston. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  BAM  ALBEMABLE. 

The  loss  of  Roanoke  Island  and  its  adjacent  waters 
was  a  severer  blow  to  the  Confederates  than  the  Na- 
tional Government  at  first  realized.  Roanoke  Island 
was  the  key  to  all  the  rear  defenses  of  Norfolk,  and  ten 
of  the  most  important  rivers  in  North  Carolina  flowed 
into  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds,  by  means  of  which 
the  Nationalists  could  make  their  way  far  into  the 
interior.  The  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  and  the 
Northwest  and  Norfolk  Canals  and  two  railroads — 
the  Petersburg  and  Norfolk  and  the  Seaboard  and 
Roanoke — were  largely  in  their  power,  and  the  com- 
mand of  General  Huger  was  cut  off  from  its  most  eflB- 
cient  means  of  transportation.  Gosport  Navy  Yard 
and  the  Confederate  forces  at  that  point  were  endan- 
gered. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  these  sounds,  the  Con- 
federates made  several  gallant  efforts  to  recover  them. 
On  March  14, 1863,  they  made  a  sudden  attack  on  Fort 
Anderson,  which  the  Nationalists  had  built  on  the  River 
Neuse,  opposite  New  Berne,  and  bombarded  the  place 
for  several  hours ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  gun- 
boats Hetzel  and  Hunchback  this  attack  was  repelled. 
On  January  30,  1864,  the  Confederates  made  another 
dashing  attempt  to  recapture  the  place.  The  gunboats 
LocJcwood^  Commodore  Hull  and  Undervyriter  were 
guarding  the  river  side  of  the  town.  A  boat-expedi- 
tion under  the  command  of  Commander  John  Taylor 
Wood  made  a  night  attack  on  the  Undervyriter^  then 
commanded  by  Acting-Master  Jacob  Westervelt,  and 
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in  the  desperate  fight  that  took  place  on  the  decks  of 

the  gunboat  the  NaHonalists  were  finally  overiX)wered, 
having  had  nine  killed,  twenty  %vininded  and  nineteen 
made  prisoners,  while  the  Confederate  loss  was  six 
killed  and  twenty-two  wounded.  The  Confederates  de- 
stroyed the  Underwriter  and  escaped. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  an  ironclad  of  the  ^fer- 
rimac  type  to  co-operate  with  them  on  these  sounds,  the 
Confederates  began  the  construction  of  several  such%*es- 
sels,  which,  it  was  confidently  asserted,  wonld  make  short 
work  of  the  frail  wooden  gunboats  that  composed  the  Na- 
tional fleet  in  the  North  Carolina  waters.  Early  in  1803 
they  began  work  on  the  Albemarle,  at  Edward's  Ferry, 
some  miles  up  the  Roanoke.  The  buUding  of  the  craft 
proceeded  under  great  difficulties.  Several  contracts 
for  construction  of  war-vessels  were  made,  but  were 
broken  off  on  account  of  the  activity  of  the  National 
forces.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  Albe- 
marle was  in  securing  iron,  and  the  country  was  ran- 
sacked for  miles  around  for  bolts,  bars  and  metal  in 
every  form  for  the  construction  of  the  ironclad.  Captain 
Cooke,  who  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  Albemarle^  be- 
came known  as  the  "  Ironmonger  Captain."  The  keel 
w^as  laid  in  an  open  cornfield,  while  an  ordinary  black- 
smitlrs  outfit  constituted  the  plant  for  building.  Even 
the  most  enthusiastic  had  little  hopes  of  a  successful 
war-ship  constructed  under  such  circumstances.  The 
contnictor  was  Gilbert  Elliott,  and  the  plans  were  per-  j 
fected  by  Chief-Constructor  John  L,  Porter,  who  alsO^^| 
was  concerned  in  the  building  of  the  Jferrhnac.  The 
craft  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- tw^o  feet  overall,  had 
forty-five  feet  beam  and  drew  eight  feet  of  water.  The 
casemate,  built  of  massive  pine  timbers,  covered  with 
four  inch  planking,  was  sixty  feet  long  and  was  covered 
with  two  layers  of  2-inch  iron.  The  vessel  was  pro- 
pelled by  twin  sci^w.s,  operated  by  engines  of  two 
hundred  horse  power  each.  She  was  armed  with  an 
Armstrong  100-pounder  in  the  bow  and  one  in  the 
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stern,  while  the  casemate  was  so  pierced  that  they  could 
be  used  as  broadside  or  quarter  guns. 

On  April  17th  and  18th  the  Confederate  troops  under 
General  Hoke  made  a  desperate  attack  on  Plymouth. 
The  wooden  gunboats  Miami  and  Southjield^  mounting 
five  9-inch  guns  and  a  rifled  100-pounder  each,  were  in 
the  river,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Charles  W. 
Flusser,  and  gave  great  assistance  in  checking  the  Con- 
federate assaults.  Lieutenant  Flusser  was  aware  that 
the  Albemarle  was  nearly  completed,  but  obstructions 
had  been  placed  across  the  river  a  little  above  the  to\vn, 
which  would  prevent  her  coming  down  and  taking  part 
in  the  attack.  The  unusually  high  water  in  the  river, 
however,  enabled  the  ram  to  float  over  the  obstructions, 
and  on  the  night  of  April  18, 1864,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  James  Wallace  Cooke,  she  approached  the 
Union  vessels.  Down  to  the  moment  of  going  into  ac- 
tion the  men  had  been  at  work  completing  the  ship. 
John  N.  Maffltt,  of  the  Confederate  navy,  says:  "At 
early  dawn  on  the  18th  steam  was  up,  ten  portable 
forges,  with  numerous  sledge  hammers,  were  placed  on 
board,  and  thus  equipped  the  never-failing  Cooke  start- 
ed on  his  voyage  in  a  floating  workshop.  ...  On  the 
turtle-back  numerous  stages  were  suspended,  thronged 
with  sailors  wielding  sledge  hammers.  Upon  the  pilot 
house  stood  Captain  Cooke,  giving  directions.  Some 
of  the  crew  were  being  exercised  at  one  of  the  big  guns. 

*  Drive  in  spike  No.  10 ! '  sang  out  the  commander. 

*  On  nut  below  and  screw  up !  Serve  vent  and  sponge ! 
Load  with  cartridge ! '  was  the  next  command.  '  Drive 
in  No.  11,  port  side — so !  On  nut  and  screw  up  hard ! 
Load  with  shell — Prime ! '  And  in  this  seeming  babel 
of  words  the  floating  monster  glided  by  on  her  trial 
trip  and  into  action." 

At  midnight,  April  19th,  the  Albemarle  was  discov- 
ered by  the  picket  boats.  In  case  the  ram  succeeded 
in  passing  the  obstruction  Lieutenant  Flusser  had  con- 
nected the  Miami  and  the  Southfield  with  long  spars 
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and  chains,  intending  to  liold  the  ironclad  between  the 
two  vessels,  which  would  in  some  deg:ree  counterbal- 
ance  the  Confederate  advantage  of  armor  plating.  As 
soon  as  Captain  Cooke  found  that  he  had  been  discov- 
ered,  he  hugged  the  southern  shore,  so  as  to  avoid  run- 
ning between  the  two  gunboats,  and  when  nearly  abreast 
of  them  he  put  on  a  full  head  of  steam,  and,  running 
diagonally  across  the  river,  passed  the  Miami\^  bow 
and  rammed  the  ^^ontkfield.  The  iron  beak  of  the  A/Ae- 
marle  struck  the  starboard  bow  and  entei^ed  the  fire 
room  of  the  gunboat,  and  the  chain  plates  on  the  for- 
ward deck  of  the  ram  became  entangled  with  the 
Sovthfield^s  hull.  As  the  Southjield  settled  and  grad- 
ually sank  she  carried  down  the  bow  of  the  ironclad, 
so  that  the  water  poured  through  the  forward  open 
ports,  and  both  vessels  would  have  sunk  had  not  the 
Sotithfieldy  on  touching  bottom,  rolled  over  and  released 
the  Albemarle, 

Both  gunboats,  as  soon  as  the  ironclad  was  discov- 
ered, had  opened  a  heavy  fire  with  shells ;  btit  these, 
on  striking  the  iron  casemate,  were  shivered  into  thoa- 
sands  of  pieces.     Lieutenant  Flusser,  who  stood  behind      . 
a  gun  in  the  Mlaini^  fired  a  heavy  shell  at  a  distance  of^^M 
a  few  feet  at  the  Albemarle,  but  the  missile  was  only  "^ 
shattered  into  fragments,  which,  bounding  back,  killed 
Flusser,  tearing  him  almost  to  pieces,  and  w^ounded  a 
dozen  other  men.     When  it  was  seen  that  the  South- 
field  would  sink,  the  lashings  were  cut  and  many  of 
the  South  field*  8  crew  jumped  on  the  Miamfs  deck. 
Some  of  the  MiamPs  people  attempted  to  board  the 
ram,  but  were  repelled.     Realizing  the  hopelessness  of 
the  struggle,  the  Miami  with  two  tugboats  retreated 
down  the  river,  exchanging  shot  with  the  ram  as  long, 
as  the  guns  bore.    On  the  following  day  Plymouth  sur- 
rendered to  General  Hoke.     The  Bombshell  had  been 
sunk  by  the  Confederate  land  artillery.     This  vessel^ 
was  an  ordinary  canal-boat  mounting  one  gun  and  twi 
light  pieces.    She  had  been  purchased  for  the  Burnsidi 
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expedition  together  with  four  other  vessels  of  this  class, 
which  bore  the  warlike  names  of  Orapeshot^  Shrapnel, 
Grenade  and  Rocket.  These  vessels  were  oflScered  and 
manned  by  the  Marine  Artillery  Corps  under  Colonel 
Haward,  formerly  of  the  revenue  service.  The  Con- 
federates afterward  raised  the  Bombshell. 

The  Nationalists  rightly  conjectured  that  this  was 
only  a  beginning  of  the  programme  laid  out  for  the 
Albemarle,  and  that  in  a  short  time  she  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  sound  to  give  battle  to  the  wooden  gun- 
boats. In  anticipation  of  this,  Captain  Melancton 
Smith  stationed  the  double-ender  gunboats  Mattahe- 
sett,  Commander  John  C.  Febiger ;  Sassacus,  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Francis  A.  Eoe;  Wyalusing^  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Walter  W.  Queen;  and  Miami, 
Acting- Volunteer- Lieutenant  Charles  A.  French ;  and 
the  ferryboats  Commodore  Hull,  Acting-Master  Francis 
Jossely n ;  Whitehead,  Acting-Ensign  G.  W.  Barrett ;  and 
Ceres,  Acting-Master  H.  H.  Foster,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Eoanoke  to  watch  for  the  Albemarle,  The  armament 
of  the  double-enders  consisted  of  two  lOO-pounder  Par- 
rott  guns,  four  9-inch,  four  24  pounders  and  two  12- 
pounder  howitzers.  The  Sassacus  carried  two  addi- 
tional 20-pounders,  while  the  Miami  had  been  fitted 
with  a  torpedo,  which  was  to  be  exploded  under  the 
hull  of  the  ironclad,  and  she  was  also  provided  with  a 
net,  which  was  to  entangle  the  propellers. 

On  May  5th  the  Albemarle  came  out  of  Roanoke 
River,  accompanied  by  the  Bombshell,  filled  with  two 
hundred  sharpshooters,  and  the  transport  Cotton  Plant, 
for  the  purpose  of  escorting  military  supplies  to  Alliga- 
tor River  by  order  of  Commander  R.  F.  Pinckney, 
commander  of  the  Confederate  naval  force  in  North 
Carolina  waters.  On  the  completion  of  this  errand. 
Captain  Cooke  intended  to  make  an  extended  cruise  on 
the  sound  against  the  Union  gunboats.  As  soon  as  the 
Confederate  vessels  were  discovered.  Captain  Smith 
got  his  little  squadron  under  way,  and  shortly  before 
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6  P.  M.  drew  near  the  enemy,  then  fourteen  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke.  It  was  reported  that 
thirty  armed  launches,  then  being  fitted  out  in  Chowan 
River  under  Lieutenant  R.  B,  Minor,  would  come  out 
and  join  the  Albemarle,  The  smaller  Union  vessels 
were  directed  to  look  out  for  them,  the  Bombshell  and 
the  Cotton  Plarit^  while  the  larger  vessels  were  to  pass 
the  ram,  deliver  their  broadsides,  and  then,  turning, 
repeat  the  manoeuvre.  While  they  were  yet  at  some 
distance  a  puflf  of  white  smoke  and  a  faint  ilash  from 
the  Alhemarle^s  forward  gun  were  seen,  showing  that 
the  Confederates  had  opened  the  battle.  This  was 
quickly  followed  by  another  discharge,  and  two  shells 
skillfully  aimed  cut  away  the  rails  and  spars  and 
wounded  six  men  at  the  3Iattabesetf  s  rifled  pivot  gun. 

The  Mattabesett,  followed  by  her  consorts,  avoided 
the  Albemarle's  attempt  to  ram,  and  passing,  delivered 
broadsides  of  solid  94nch  and  100- pound  shot.  These 
missiles,  although  delivered  at  short  range  and  with 
full  charges  of  powder,  glanced  harmlessly  from  the 
iron  casemate.  The  gunboats  then  tnrned  and  endeav* 
ored  to  renew  the  action  on  the  other  side,  but  the 
Albemarle  also  turned,  thus  forming  the  ships  in  a  cir- 
cle. Well  knowing  that  he  could  not  hope  to  inflict 
serions  injury  by  cannon-fire  alone.  Captain  Smith  had 
instructed  his  vessels  to  attempt  ramming.  The  Sas- 
saeus^  after  passing  the  Albemarle^  captured  the 
BmubshelL  About  this  time  she  was  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  ironclad,  and  observing  her  change 
course  a  little  so  as  to  avoid  ramming  from  the  3fatta* 
besett,  Roe  saw  his  opportunity  to  strike  a  full  blow 
on  the  broadside.  He  ordered  his  engineer  to  put  oil 
and  waste  on  the  fires  so  as  to  get  a  full  head  of  steam* 
Then,  backing  until  he  had  secured  the  right  positioa, 
he  gave  the  order  for  full  speed. 

On  went  the  swift  Sassacus  at  the  top  of  her  speed, 
aimed  straight  for  the  ram's  side,  and  all  hands  were 
ordered  to  lie  down  just  before  the  collision  took  place. 
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The  Sassacus  struck  the  ironclad  at  right  angles  on 
the  starboard  side  just  abaft  the  casemate.  The  shock 
was  terrific,  careening  the  Albemarle  over  and  tearing 
away  the  bow  of  the  Sassacus.  The  Sassacus  swung 
alongside,  and  her  paddle-wheel,  continuing  to  revolve, 
struck  the  deck  of  the  ironclad  and  forced  the  vessel 
several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  many 
of  the  Confederates  believed  they  were  sinking.  The 
Albemarle  righted,  however,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
she  had  not  been  seriously  injured.  About  the  time  of 
the  collision  the  Confederates  fired  100-pound  shot, 
which  crashed  through  the  wooden  side  of  the  Sassa- 
cus as  if  it  had  been  so  much  paper.  Assistant-Sur- 
geon Edgar  Holden,  who  was  in  the  Sassacus^  said : 
"  Through  the  starboard  shutter,  which  had  been  partly 
jarred  oflf  by  the  concussion,  I  saw  the  port  of  the  ram 
not  ten  feet  away.  It  oi)ened,  and  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning I  saw  the  grim  muzzle  of  the  cannon,  the  gun'd 
crew  naked  to  the  waist  and  blackened  with  powder ; 
then  a  blaze,  a  roar  and  the  rush  of  the  shell  as  it 
crashed  through,  whirling  me  round  and  dashing  me 
to  the  deck."  ^ 

The  Confederates  followed  this  up  with  a  shot  that 
pierced  one  of  the  boilers  of  the  Sassacus^  and  in  an 
instant  the  lower  deck  was  filled  with  steam,  which 
scalded  many  of  the  crew.  The  enemy  then  attempted 
to  board,  but  was  repelled.  The  disabled  Sassa/ms 
slowly  drifted  out  of  action,  but  heroically  kept  up  a 
fire  as  long  as  she  was  in  range.  But  another  danger 
threatened  the  gunboat.  In  order  to  ram  the  ironclad. 
Captain  Eoe  had  ordered  a  full  head  of  steam.  The 
lower  decks  were  now  filled  with  steam  and  the  remain- 
ing boilers  were  in  danger  of  exploding.  Realizing 
the  peril  First-Assistant-Engineer  James  M.  Hobby 
called  on  his  men  to  follow  him  into  the  fire-room  and 
draw  the  fires.    This  was  done  none  too  soon,  and, 
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blinded  and  helpless,  tlie  heroic  engineer  was  then 
brought  back  to  the  deck. 

The  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  kept  np  a  hea^^ 
fire  on  the  ironrUid,  but  were  unable  to  injure  their 
shot-proof  antagonist.  As  night  came  on,  the  Albe- 
marle retired  up  the  river.  She  had  been  severely 
battered,  but  not  disabled.  One  of  her  two  gnns  had  Ms 
muzzle  cracked,  her  smokestack  was  riddled,  her  tiller 
had  been  disabled  and  everything  exposed  outside  of 
her  casemate  had  been  swept  away.  With  a  few  re- 
pairs, she  was  once  more  as  fomiidahle  as  ever.  On 
May  24th  she  came  down  the  river  to  drag  for  torpedoes^ 
but  finding  the  WJiltehead  on  guard  she  retreated.  In 
this  desperate  battle  the  Mattahesett  had  two  men  killed 
and  six  wounded ;  the  Sassaeus,  one  killed,  six  wound- 
ed and  thirteen  scalded ;  the  Wyalnfiing^  one  kOIed. 

Although  driven  from  the  sound,  the  AlhemarU 
was  a  constant  menace  to  the  fleet.  An  attempt  was 
made  on  May  25th  to  destroy  her  with  torpedoes*  A 
party  of  volunteers  from  the  Wyalusing — consisting  of 
Coxswain  John  W.  Lloyd,  firemen  Allen  Crawford  and 
John  Laverty,  and  coal-heavers  Charles  Baldwin  and 
Benjamin  Lloyd — pulled  up  a  branch  of  the  Roanoke 
in  a  boat  containing  two  torpedoes.  Reaching  a  point 
opposite  Plymouth,  eight  milt*s  from  the  mouth,  where 
the  ram  was  moored,  the  men  landed,  and,  carrying  the 
torpedoes  across  the  intervening  swamp  on  a  stretcher, 
they  reached  the  Roanoke.  Swimming  across  the 
river,  John  W.  Lloyd  and  Baldwin  hauled  the  torpK?- 
does  to  the  Pljrmouth  side.  The  machines  were  then 
connected  by  a  bridle  and  floated  downstream,  guided 
by  Baldwin,  with  the  intention  of  exploding  thein 
across  the  bow  of  the  ram ;  but  when  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  ironclad  the  line  fouled  a  schooner,  and 
at  the  same  time  Baldwin  was  discovered  by  a  sentry 
on  the  wharf  and  a  volley  of  musketry  was  firei 
The  men  then  scattered,  and  after  wandering  several , 
days  in  the  swamps  they  regained  their  vessels. 
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Hearing  that  the  Confederates  had  neariy  com- 
pleted a  sister  ship  to  the  Albemarle^  the  Government 
decided  to  attempt  her  destruction  at  her  moorings. 
Two  steam  picket  boats  with  spar  torpedoes  attached, 
which  were  the  invention  of  First- Assistant-Engineer 
John  L.  Lay  and  were  introduced  by  Chief-Engineer 
William  Willis  Wiley  Wood,  were  fitted  out  under 
the  direction  of  Edward  Gregory  in  New  York.  The 
bows  of  the  boats  were  decked  over,  and  the  engines 
were  so  constructed  that  when  they  were  covered  with 
tarpaulins  all  light  and  sound  were  shut  in,  and  at  low 
speed  they  made  scarcely  any  noise.  A  12-pounder 
howitzer  was  mounted  in  the  bow,  and  a  spar  was  fitted 
on  the  starboard  bow,  at  the  end  of  which  a  torpedo 
was  to  be  attached. 

Lieutenant  William  Barker  Cushing  was  selected 
to  command  the  expedition.  This  officer,  although 
only  twenty-one  years  old,  was  celebrated  for  the  many 
daring  and  successful  expeditions  he  had  led  while  in 
command  of  the  Monticello  off  Cape  Fear  River.  On 
the  night  of  February  28,  1864,  accompanied  by  Act- 
ing-Ensign J.  E.  Jones,  Acting- Master' s-Mate  William 
L.  Howarth  and  twenty  men,  in  two  boats,  he  boldly 
passed  Fort  Caswell  and  landed  in  front  of  the  hotel 
at  Smithville,  opposite  which  were  the  barracks  in 
which  the  garrison  of  about  a  thousand  men  was  quar- 
tered. Concealing  his  companions  under  the  bank, 
Cushing,  with  two  officers  and  a  seaman,  entered  Gen- 
eral Hubert's  headquarters  and  captured  an  engineer 
officer.  General  Hubert  himself  was  absent.  Return- 
ing to  the  boat  with  his  prisoner,  Cushing  pulled  be- 
yond the  fort  before  the  Confederates  could  fire  on 
him,  although  the  alarm  had  been  given. 

On  the  night  of  the  following  June  23d  Cushing 
again  entered  the  river  with  Howarth  and  fifteen  men 
in  a  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  ironclad 
ram  Raleigh^  which  the  Confederates  had  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  blockade.    This  vessel, 
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on  the  night  of  May  6,  1864,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  William  P.  Lynch,  and  accompanied  by  two- 
small  river  steamers,  the  Yadkin  and  the  Hquator^  and 
under  cover  of  darkness,  attacked  the  blockading  ves- 
sels. After  exchanging  shot  with  the  National  vessels 
without  much  damage  on  either  side,  the  Maleigh  re- 
turned  to  the  river,  but  in  crossing  the  bar  she  strained 
herself.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  destroy  this  iron- 
clad, and  Gushing  volunteered  for  the  hazardous  service. 
When  the  boat  w^as  fifteen  miles  from  the  starting-point 
the  moon  revealed  it  to  the  enemy.  Pulling  downstream 
as  if  retreating  until  he  reached  the  shade  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  Gushing  again  headed  upstream  unobserved, 
and  at  daybreak,  when  within  seven  miles  of  Wilming- 
ton, he  hid  his  boat  in  a  swamp.  On  the  following 
night  he  captured  a  fishing  i^arty  and  comi>elled  them 
to  act  as  guides,  and  with  their  aid  he  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  obstructions  in  the  river  three  miles  below 
the  town.  The  next  morning  Cushing  moved  up  one 
of  the  creeks  until  he  came  to  a  road,  where  he  left  his 
men  and  landed.  Reaching  the  main  road  between 
Wilmington  and  Fort  Fisher,  he  captured  a  courier 
with  valuable  information.  Two  hours  later  he  at- 
tempted to  seize  another  courier  from  the  to^\ni,  but, 
although  chase  was  given  on  horseback,  the  courier 
escaped.  Howarth  then  disguised  himself  in  the 
clothes  of  the  first  courier,  went  to  a  store,  and  secured 
provisions  vrithout  exciting  suspicion,  although  con- 
versing freely  with  the  people  he  met.  Having  as* 
certained  that  the  Raleigh  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Confederates,  the  adventurers  on  the  third  night 
set  out  on  their  return.  When  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river  they  were  discovered  and  surround- 
ed by  nine  guard  boats  and  a  schooner  filled  with 
troops.  With  indomitable  pluck  Cushing  made  a 
dash  for  the  western  bar,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Con- 
fedemte  boats.  Availing  himself  of  the  shade,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  course  for  New  Inlet,  and  after 
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an  absence  of  three  days  lie  rejoined  his  ship  without 
loss. 

On  the  completion  of  the  picket  boats  in  New  York 
they  were  taken  to  Norfolk  by  way  of  the  canals,  but 
in  crossing  Chesapeake  Bay  one  of  them  was  lost. 
From  Norfolk  they  reached  Albemarle  Sound  by  the 
canal  in  October,  and  Lieutenant  Gushing  reported  to 
Commander  Macomb,  of  the  Shamrock^  who  was  then 
the  senior  officer  in  these  waters.  At  this  time  the 
Albemarle  was  commanded  by  Captain  Alexander  F. 
Warley,  who  in  the  ram  Manassas  had  taken  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  opposing  the  passage  of  Farragut's 
ships  at  New  Orleans.  Every  precaution  had  been 
taken  by  the  Confederates  to  prevent  the  Albemarle 
from  being  blown  up  by  torpedoes.  She  was  moored 
to  the  wharf  at  Plymouth,  where  a  thousand  soldiers 
remained  on  guard,  and  a  double  line  of  sentries  was 
stationed  along  the  river.  Her  crew,  now  reduced  to 
sixty  men,  was  extremely  vigilant.  As  an  additional 
protection,  cypress  logs  connected  by  chains  and 
boomed  oflf  some  distance  from  her  hull  made  it  im- 
possible for  a  torpedo  boat  to  approach  within  striking 
distance.  At  this  point  the  river  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  a  gun  was  kept  constantly 
loaded  and  trained,  so  as  to  sweep  the  bend  around 
which  an  attacking  party  must  come. 

After  several  days  spent  in  final  preparations,  the 
picket  boat,  in  tow  of  the  Otsego^  was  taken  near  the 
mouth  of  Roanoke  River.  On  the  night  of  October 
26th  Cushing  went  up  the  stream  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, but  before  he  had  proceeded  far  he  ran 
aground,  and  before  he  could  get  afloat  again  it  was 
too  late  to  carry  out  his  plans,  and  he  returned  to  the 
Otsego.  The  night  of  October  27th  came  on  dark  and 
stormy,  and  about  midnight  Cushing  again  set  out, 
having  in  tow  a  small  cutter,  for  the  purpose  of  captur- 
ing the  Confederate  guard  in  a  schooner  anchored  near 
the  Southfield  and  preventing  them  from  sending  up 
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an  alarm  rocket,  CnshiDg  had  with  Mm  in  the  picket 
boat  Acting-Ensign  William  L.  Howarth,  Acting-Mas- 
terVMates  Thomas  S.  Gay  and  John  Woodman,  Act- 
ing-Assistant-Paymaster Francis  H.  Swan»  Acting* 
Third'Assistant-Engineers  Charles  L.  Steever  and  Wil- 
liam Stotesbury,  and  eight  men  ;  Samuel  Higgins,  first 
class  fireman ;  Richard  Hamilton,  coal-heaver ;  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Bernard  Harley,  Edward  J.  Houghton,  or- 
dinary seamen  ;  Lorenzo  Deming,  Henry  Wilkes  and 
Robert  H.  King,  landsmen.  Cashing  took  his  station 
in  the  stern.  On  his  right  was  the  imperturbable 
Howarth,  and  next  to  Howarth  was  Woodman,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  river.  Behind  Gushing  and  a 
little  to  his  right  was  Swan.  The  engineer  and  fire- 
men were  at  their  usual  stations,  while  forward  on  the 
deck  beside  the  howitzer  was  Gay.  The  plan  of  attack 
was  to  land  a  short  distance  below  the  ram  and  board 
her  from  the  wharf,  eaiTy  her  by  surprise  and  take 
her  downstream.  If  unable  to  do  this,  Gushing  deter- 
mined to  blow  her  up. 

The  night  was  dark,  with  occasional  squalls  of 
rain.  Creeping  cautiously  up  the  river,  the  launch 
hugged  the  shore  as  closely  as  possible,  so  as  to  avail 
herself  of  the  shadows  of  the  trees  for  concealment. 
As  the  adventurers  began  to  draw  near  the  object  of 
the  expedition  strict  silence  was  observed,  even  the 
most  necessary  orders  being  given  in  a  whLsi>er,  and 
the  speed  of  the  launch  was  reduced  so  as  to  lessen 
the  chances  of  the  sound  of  machinery  or  the  churning 
of  the  screw  being  heard  by  the  pickets  who  were 
known  to  be  guarding  each  shore.  Onward  glided  the 
phantom  boat  in  sepulchral  silence.  The  rippling  of 
the  dainty  waves  against  her  bow,  parting  in  graceful, 
slanting  lines  and  lapping  the  banks,  was  scarcely 
heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

About  2,W  A,  M.  they  were  a  mile  below  Plymouth^ 
when  the  dark  outlines  of  the  wrecked  SoutJifield 
(which  the  Confederates  had  attempted  to  raise),  with 
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her  hurricane  deck  out  of  water,  began  to  assume 
shape,  standing  out  ghostly  and  forbidding,  as  if  a 
warning  of  what  might  be  the  fate  of  the  audacious 
launch.  Twenty-five  Confederate  soldiers  had  been 
stationed  under  a  lieutenant  in  a  schooner  anchored 
near  the  wreck  with  a  fieldpiece  and  a  rocket.  As  the 
picket  boat  passed  within  thirty  yards  of  the  South- 
field  the  men  nerved  themselves  in  readiness  to  board 
in  case  of  discovery.  But  they  were  not  challenged, 
although  the  outlines  of  the  wrecked  steamer  were 
perfectly  distinct,  and  the  launch  must  have  been  visi- 
ble from  the  shore.  The  guards  were  drowsy.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  Gushing  determined  to  land 
near  the  wharf,  take  the  Albemarle  by  surprise,  cut  her 
moorings,  and  bring  her  into  the  sound. 

Passing  the  Southfield  with  this  object  in  view,  the 
two  boats  rounded  the  bend  of  the  river,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  cannon,  and  came  in  full  view  of 
the  town.  At  this  place  the  Confederates  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  fires  all  night,  in  order  to  discover 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
fires  had  been  allowed  to  go  almost  out,  so  that  only  a 
faint  glimmer  fell  over  the  river.  Avoiding  this  light 
as  much  as  possible,  Cushing  crept  stealthily  toward 
the  shore,  intending  to  land. 

The  dark,  gloomy  outlines  of  the  ram  could  now  be 
distinctly  seen  at  the  wharf  like  some  huge  leviathan 
asleep.  At  this  moment,  when  the  adventurers  began 
to  hope  that  the  surprise  would  be  complete,  a  dog  on 
shore  began  a  furious  barking  and  aroused  the  sentry. 
Quickly  discovering  the  strange  boats,  the  sentinels 
challenged,  but  no  answer  was  given.  Another  chal- 
lenge came,  quickly  followed  by  the  sharp  crack  of  a 
musket.  In  an  instant  the  midnight  quiet  was  changed 
into  a  hubbub  of  wild  excitement.  Other  dogs  joined 
in  the  barking,  sentinels  suddenly  loomed  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  alarm  rattles  were  sprung  and  bells 
were  jangled,  where  but  a  moment  before  all  had  been 
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profoond  silence.  Fuel  was  immediately  heaped  on 
the  smoldering  fires,  which  soon  illuminated  the  river 
for  miles.  Soldiers,  hastily  aroused  from  sleep^  were 
seizing  arms  and  rushing  to  their  quarters,  while  the 
harsh  cries  of  the  officers  could  be  heard. 

Knowing  that  it  was  useless  to  maintain  further  se- 
crecy, Gushing  shouted  out,  "  Ahead  fast  I "  at  the  same 
time  cutting  the  tow  line,  and  ordering  the  cutter  to  go 
down  the  river  and  capture  the  picket  guard  near  the 
Southfi-eld.  The  launch  was  now  going  through  the 
water  at  full  speed.  Coming  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  ram,  Gushing  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
it  was  protected  by  a  cordon  of  timber.  Believing  that 
the  logs  had  been  in  the  water  long  enough  to  become 
slimy,  he  sheered  oflf  one  hundred  yards  so  as  to  gather 
headway.  Making  a  broad  sweep  out  on  the  river,  he 
attained  the  desired  position,  and  then  came  down  at 
full  speed,  hoping  to  slip  over  the  logs  and  get  within 
the  barricades,  where  he  could  use  his  torjiedo.  As 
the  launch  came  down  a  volley  greeted  her,  filling  the 
back  of  Gushing's  coat  with  buckshot  and  tearing  off 
the  sole  of  his  shoe,  while  the  ominous  snapping  of  the 
primers  of  the  Confederate  cannon  showed  that  the 
great  guns  had  missed  fire.  Paymaster  Swan  was 
slightly  wounded,  but  no  one  was  seriously  injured. 

As  the  launch  approached  the  Albemarle^  Gushing 
called  out :  "  Leave  the  ram  !  We're  going  to  blow  you 
up  !  *'  Others  of  the  party  gave  the  Confederates  simi- 
lar advice,  more  with  a  view  of  inducing  them  to  leave 
the  vessel,  however^  than  from  any  philanthropic  mo-^ 
tive  of  sparing  lives  other  than  their  own.  Just  then' 
the  launch  fired  her  howitzer.  Passing  over  the  logs 
she  approached  the  side  of  the  ram  where  her  menJ 
found  themselves  looking  down  the  yawning  muzzle  of* 
a  cannon  not  ten  feet  away. 

At  this  moment  Cashing  lowered  the  torpedo  span 
and  when  assured  that  it  was  well  under  the  rara's 
overhang  he  detached  it  with  a  vigorous  pull.     The 
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torpedo  slowly  rose,  and  when  lie  felt  it  touch  the 
Albemarle s  bottom  he  pulled  the  trigger  line.  A  dull, 
muffled  explosion  was  heard,  a  column  of  water  shot 
upward,  the  ram  careened  and  ''a  hole  in  her  bottom 
big  enough  to  drive  a  wagon  in''  was  made.*  The  tor- 
pedo had  been  exploded  none  too  soon,  for  almost  at 
the  same  instant  the  Confederates  fired  a  rifled  gun 
loaded  with  100  pounds  of  canister,  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  being  only  a  few  feet  from  the  adventurers.  The 
report  was  terrific.  It  seemed  as  if  the  launch  had 
been  blown  to  pieces,  but  fortunately  the  explosion  of 
the  torpedo  a  fraction  of  a  second  before  the  gun  was 
fired  destroyed  the  aim  of  the  gunners.  Had  there 
been  a  second's  delay  in  exploding  the  torpedo  the 
entire  boat's  company  would  have  been  blown  into 
eternity ;  but  everything  had  been  arranged  under  the 
immediate  sui)ervision  of  Gushing,  and  the  programme 
had  been  carried  out  to  the  letter  without  the  slightest 
hitch  or  delay. 

The  Confederates  twice  called  on  the  party  to  sur- 
render, and  several  of  the  men  did  so ;  but  Cushing, 
having  accomplished  his  purpose,  called  on  every  man 
to  save  himself,  and,  taking  off  his  sword,  revolver, 
shoes  and  coat,  he  jumped  into  the  river  and  boldly 
struck  off  downstream.  After  swimming  half  a  mile 
he  met  Woodman,  who  was  almost  exhausted,  and 
helped  him  along  a  short  distance,  when  Cushing  also 
became  exhausted.  Being  unable  to  get  to  shore. 
Woodman  was  drowned,  and  it  was  only  with  great 
difficulty  that  Cushing  managed  to  reach  the  bank. 
At  daylight  he  hid  himself  in  a  swamp  near  the  fort. 
Meeting  a  negro,  from  whom  he  learned  that  the  Albe- 
marle had  sunk,  Cushing,  on  the  following  night,  es- 
caped down  the  river,  and  securing  a  skiff  rejoined 
the  squadron,  almost  dead  with  exhaustion  and  ex- 
posure.    Samuel  Higgins,  the  fireman,  was  drowned. 

*  Report  of  the  Albemarle's  carpenter. 
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The  others  surrendered,  and  were  taken  ashore  in 
boats. 

For  this  brilliant  service  Gushing  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  Congress  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-commander.  In  many  respects  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Albtvm>rle  was  similar  to  Stephen  Decatur's 
destruction  of  the  frigate  Philddelpfvia  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  in  1804.  Lord  Nelson  at  that  time  declared  it 
to  be  ^*the  most  heroic  act  of  the  age";  while  Captain 
Warley,  of  the  Albemarle^  generously  admitted  that 
*'a  moi'e  gallant  thing  was  not  done  during  the  war/' 
The  Albemarle  was  raised  and  taken  to  Norfolk,  where 
in  1867  she  was  stripped  and  sold. 

Learning  that  the  Albemarle  was  destroyed.  Com- 
mander W.  n.  Macomb,  on  October  30th,  attempted  to 
reach  Plymouth  with  his  flotilla,  but  the  Confederates 
had  effectually  blocked  the  channel  by  sinking  the 
guard  schooner  near  the  wreck  of  the  Southjield*  On 
October  31st  he  passed  into  Roanoke  River  by  Middle 
River,  and  engaged  the  Confederate  batteries  in  a  spir- 
ited cannon  fire  at  comparatively  short  range,  and  for 
over  an  hour  drojiped  shells  in  and  around  the  Confed- 
erate works.  Finally  one  shell  exploded  the  enemy^s 
magazine,  upon  which  the  Confederates  retreated.  The 
vessels  engaged  were  tlie  doul>le-enders  Shaviroek 
(flagship),  Lieutenant  Rufus  K.  Duer ;  Otsego^  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander  H.  N.  T.  Arnold  ;  Wyalusing^  Lieuten- 
ant-Communder  Earl  English ;  Taconp^  Lieutenant- 
Commander  W,  T.  Trnxtun  ;  the  gunboats  Commodore 
JIuUy  Acting-Master  Francis  Josselyn,  and  WhiMiead^ 
Acting-Master  Ct,  W-  Barrett ;  and  the  tugs  Belle^  Act- 
ing-Master James  G.  Green,  and  Bazley,  dLcting- Master 
Mark  1>.  Ames.  The  National  loss  in  this  affair  was 
six  killed  and  nine  wounded.  Afterward  the  Otsego 
and  the  Bazley  were  sunk  by  torpedoes. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
ATLANTIC    AND    GULF    COASTS. 

The  brilliant  victories  of  Stringham,  Dupont  and 
Farragut  at  Hatteras,  Port  Royal  and  New  Orieans 
eariy  in  the  war  compelled  the  Confederates  to  aban- 
don many  of  their  strongholds  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  and  to  concentrate  their  energies  on  a  few 
important  ports.  This  resulted  in  the  extraordinary 
strength  of  Mobile  on  the  Gulf  and  Savannah,  Charleston 
and  Wilmington  on  the  Atlantic.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  Government  endeavored  to  maintain  a 
vigorous  blockade  on  the  southern  coast,  a  distance  of 
about  three  thousand  miles.  In  many  places  the  coast 
line  was  doubled  and  penetrated  by  innumerable  inlets 
and  intricate  channels  that  gave  great  facilities  to  the 
blockade-runner,  the  South  Atlantic  squadron  alone 
having  more  than  twenty  small  inlets  to  guard.  One 
of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  blockade  was  the 
interruption  of  commerce  between  the  seceding  States 
and  Europe.  The  States  of  the  Confederacy,  being 
largely  agricultural,  bad  always  been  dependent  on  the 
outside  world  for  manufactured  articles,  and  as  they 
had  little  floating  capital  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
realize  on  their  crops. 

Ever  since  Admiral  Warren,  in  1813,  issued  his  proc- 
lamation declaring  the  United  States  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  it  has  been  acknowledged  that  a  blockade 
to  be  binding  must  be  effective ;  and  when  President 
Lincoln,  six  days  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter, 
declared  the  Southern  States  to  be  blockaded,  he  un- 
dertook a  task  that  called  for  all  the  maritime  re- 
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to  this  force  were  four  boats  from  the  Wabash^  each 
armed  with  a  howitzer,  under  the  command  of  Liea- 
tenants  John  Henry  Upshur,  Stephen  Eleecker  Luce, 
John  Irwin  and  Acting-Master  Louis  Kempff.  In 
order  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  forewarned  of  the 
attack,  these  vessels  did  not  leave  Beaufort  until  dark, 
December  31,  1861.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1862,  the  troops  were  landed,  together  with  two 
howitzers  and  a  body  of  seamen  under  Lieutenant 
Irwin.  In  spite  of  every  precaution  the  Confederates 
had  learned  of  the  intended  expedition  and  were  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  landing.  They  were  soon  put  to 
tiight,  however,  by  a  fire  from  the  gunboats.  The  next 
morning  they  appeared  in  force  but  were  again  dis- 
persed. 

Captain  Charles  H.  Davis  got  under  way  for  a  re- 
connoissance  near  Savannah,  January  26,  1862^  with 
the  gunboats  Ottawa  and  Seneca^  and  the  steamers 
Isaac  SmMhy  Lieutenant  James  William  Augustus 
Nicholson,  Potomska^  Lieutenant  Pendleton  Gaines 
Watmough,  Ellen,  Acting-Lieutenant  Budd,  Western 
World,  Acting* Master  Samuel  B.  Gregory,  two  armed 
launches  of  the  Wabash^  and  the  transports  Cosmo- 
politan, Delaware  and  Boston^  having  on  board  two 
thousand  four  hundred  troops  under  Brigadier-General 
Horatio  Governeur  Wright.  As  the  vessels  entered 
Little  Tybee  River  Fort  Pulaski  did  not  lire  on  them, 
as  it  had  no  guns  mounted  on  that  side.  Anchor- 
ing near  a  line  of  piles  beyond  Wilmington  Island, 
Captain  Davis  sent  out  boat  parties  to  explore  the 
creeks  and  inlets.  The  approach  of  the  exx>edition 
caused  great  excitement  at  Savannah.  At  five  c/elcK^k 
in  the  evening  several  Confederate  steamers  came  in 
sight,  and  as  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  select  posi- 
tions and  give  battle  it  was  thought  that  an  engage- 
ment would  result.  At  1U5  the  next  morning  these 
steamers,  having  scows  in  tow,  passed  down  the  river 
and  opened  a  spirited  fire  on  the  Union  flotilla.    Thiee 
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of  the  steamers  passed  down  to  Fort  Pulaski,  but  the 
other  two  were  driven  back. 

Acting-Master  William  D.  Urann,  of  the  Crusader^ 
while  assisting  a  Government  agent  at  North  Edisto, 
was  severely  wounded  by  the  enemy.  At  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  April  19th  a  force  of  sixty  men 
reached  the  neighborhood  and  after  a  short  skirmish 
put  the  Confederates  to  flight.  In  this  aflfair  three  of 
our  seamen  were  wounded.  On  the  26th  of  April  the 
Wamsutta^  Lieutenant  Alexander  Aldebaran  Semmes, 
with  the  PotomsJca^  went  up  the  Riceborough  River  and 
at  Woodville  Island  was  fired  upon  with  musketry,  by 
which  two  men  were  killed.  The  Unionists  returned 
the  fire  and  soon  routed  the  enemy.  On  the  29th  of 
April,  while  a  boat  crew  from  the  Hale  was  destroying 
a  battery  at  the  junction  of  the  Dawho  and  South 
Edisto  Rivers,  the  Hale  was  fired  upon  by  a  Confeder- 
ate battery.  The  Unionists  returned  the  fiire  and  routed 
the  enemy.  Twenty  men  then  landed  and  destroyed 
the  battery,  which  consisted  of  two  24-pounders.  Com- 
mander George  Aldrich  Prentiss  in  the  Albatross^  ac- 
companied by  the  Norwich^  made  a  reconnoissance  at 
Georgetown,  S.  C,  on  May  21st.  On  the  following  day 
while  they  were  passing  the  town  a  woman  appeared 
in  the  belfry  of  the  church  and  displayed  the  Confeder- 
ate flag.  The  Union  vessel  did  not  notice  the  incident, 
as,  said  Commander  Prentiss,  "a  contest  in  the  streets 
would  have  compelled  me  to  destroy  the  city.'' 

Commander  Charles  Steedman  in  the  Port  Royal^ 
with  the  armed  steamer  Darlington^  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Williams,  and  the  Hale^  Lieutenant  Alfred  T. 
Snell,  on  the  5th  of  October  attacked  some  batteries  the 
enemy  had  erected  on  St.  John's  Bluff,  about  seven 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  River.  The  Con- 
federates were  quickly  driven  from  their  works  and  the 
guns  were  seized.  The  steamer  Morton  was  also  cap- 
tured farther  up  the  river.  In  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, 1862,  the  Albatross^  Lieutenant  Commander 
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John  E.  Hart,  destroyed  extensive  salt  works  at  St. 
Andrew's  Bay,  Florida* 

In  the  summer  of  1862  Farragut  sent  several  light 
sqnadrons  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Texas.  One  of 
these,  under  the  command  of  Ac  ting- Volunteer-Lieu- 
tenant John  W.  Kittredge,  captured  Corpus  Christi; 
another,  under  Commander  William  Bainbridge  Een- 
shaw,  took  Galveston  ;  and  a  third,  consisting  of  the 
light  gnnhoais  Ke?isingio7i,  Acting-Master  Crocker,  and 
Rachel  Seaman^  Acting-Master  Qaincey  A*  Hooper, 
and  a  launch  ^\ith  the  mortar  schooner  Ilenrj/  Janes, 
was  sent  to  Sabine  Pass.  On  August  12th  the  yacht 
Coryphetis^  anned  with  a  30-pounder  Parrott  gaa, 
with  the  Elmer^  chased  several  Confederate  vessels 
ashore  near  Corpus  Christi.  Four  days  later  a  squad- 
ron consisting  of  the  Corypheus,  the  Sachem  and  the 
schooner  Reindeer  was  tired  upon  by  a  battery  and 
the  Sachem  w^as  injured,  while  the  magazine  of  the 
Corypheus  exploded.  After  silencing  the  battery  the 
vessels  retired  out  of  range,  luit  on  the  following  day 
Kittredge  gallantly  came  into  action  again.  Thirty 
men  with  a  12-pounder  howitzer  were  landed  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  cruisers  succeeded  in  repelling  an  attack 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  infantry  and  afterward  a 
charge  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.  Seeing  that 
it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  town  without  troops,  Kit- 
tredge retired,  shortly  after  which  he  and  seven  men 
were  surprised  and  made  prisoners. 

The  vessels  ordered  to  Sabine  Pass  opened  fire  on 
the  fort  defending  that  place  September  24th.  It 
mounted  four  32-pouiiders,  while  the  vessels  could 
use  only  a  20-pounder  rifled  gun  and  two  32-pounder$. 
The  Confederates  responded  briskly,  but  during  the 
night  they  retired. 

At  half  past  one  o'clock  New  Year's  morning,  18G3, 
the  Confederate  cotton-protected  steamers  Bayou  City 
(carrying  a  68-pounder  gun  and  two  hundred  soldiers) 
and  Neptwue  (armed  with  two  small  howitzers  and 
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carrying  one  hundred  and  sixty  men)  made  an  attack 
on  the  Union  squadron  off  Galveston,  which  at  that 
time  consisted  of  the  gunboats  Westfleld^  Harriet 
Lane^  Clifton^  Owasco,  Sachem  and  Corypheus.  At 
the  same  time  Confederate  troops  made  an  attack  on 
the  Union  garrison,  which  was  quaitered  on  a  wharf. 
The  Sachem  and  the  Corypheus  took  a  position  close 
inshore  to  assist  the  troops.  About  daylight  the  Sdr- 
riet  Lane^  Commander  Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright, 
approached  the  Confederate  steamers,  opening  fire  with 
her  bow  gun.  The  Bayou  City  replied  with  her  68- 
pounder,  but  at  the  third  discharge  it  burst.  Wain- 
wright rammed  the  Bayou  City  and  carried  away  her 
wheel-guard,  at  the  same  time  pouring  in  a  broadside. 
The  Neptune  rammed  the  National  gunboat,  but  was 
so  injured  by  the  collision  that  she  hauled  off  and  sank 
near  the  scene  of  action.  As  her  upper  deck  remained 
above  water  the  troops  were  still  able  to  fire  on  the 
Union  vessel.  Running  alongside  and  making  fast,  the 
soldiers  in  the  Bayou  City  poured  volley  after  volley 
into  the  Harriet  Lane^  mortally  wounding  Wainwright 
and  Lieutenant-Commander  Edward  Lea,  together  with 
several  of  the  men,  upon  which  the  vessel  surren- 
dered. At  the  time  of  the  attack  the  Westfield  was 
aground  at  another  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  the  Clif- 
ton went  to  her  assistance.  Finding  he  could  not  get 
his  vessel  afloat,  Commander  Renshaw  blew  her  up, 
but  in  doing  so  he,  with  Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Zim- 
merman, Acting-Second- Assistant-Engineer  William  R. 
Greene  and  about  thirteen  of  the  crew,  was  killed. 
The  surviving  senior  officer  of  the  National  squadron, 
Lieutenant-Commander  Law,  of  the  Clifton^  believing 
that  none  of  his  vessels  could  cope  with  the  Harriet 
Lane^  retired  and  raised  the  blockade. 

The  occupation  of  Mexico  by  the  French,  June  10, 

18G3,  and  the  efforts  of  the  French  agents  to  detach 

Texas  from  both  the  United  States  and  the  Confederacy, 

made  it  desirable  to  have  a  demonstration  in  that  quar- 
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ter,  and  on  September  6th  Maior-General  Franklin 
with  four  thousand  National  troops  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  for  Sabine  Pass,  accompamed  by  the  gunboats 
Clifton^  Sachem^  Arizona  and  Granite  CUy^  under  the 
command  of  Acting- Volunteer-Lieu  tenant  Frederick 
Crocker.  Crossing  the  bar  at  Sabine  Pass  Sejitember 
8thj  the  gunboats,  at  3.30  p.  M.,  opened  as  heavy  a  fire 
as  their  light  armaments  would  permit,  but  in  half  an 
hour  a  shot  pierced  the  Sachem's  boiler,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  Clifton  grounded  and  also  received  a  shot 
in  her  boiler.  Both  vessels  maintained  a  spirited  fire 
to  the  last,  but  in  thirty  minutes  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender,  upon  which  the  expedition  was  aban- 
doned* The  Clifton  had  ten  killed  and  nine  wounded, 
and  the  Sachem  seven  killed  and  a  number  injured. 
Thirty-nine  men  w^ere  reported  missing.  The  sailiug 
vessel  Morning  Light  and  the  schooner  Velocity  also 
were  captured  off  Sabine  Pass. 

Repelled  at  Sabine  Pass,  the  Nationalists  next 
ganized  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
landing  near  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  Octol^er  26th 
three  thousand  five  liundred  soldiers  under  Generals 
Banks  and  Dana  sailed  from  New^  Orleans  under  con- 
voy of  the  3fononga7/da,  Commander  James  Hooker 
Strong,  the  Owasco  and  the  Virginia.  On  November 
2d  they  effected  a  landing  on  Brazos  Island,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Leaving  a  garrison  at 
Brownsville,  the  expedition  cruised  along  the  coast  to 
Corpus  Christi,  on  Mustang  Island,  wdiere  troops  were 
landed  and  captured  a  3-gun  battery,  Matagorda  Bay 
also  was  taken  without  serious  opposition. 

The  naval  operations  in  the  Chesapeake  and  ad- 
joining waters  were  closed  with  a  number  of  spirited 
actions.  On  April  19,  1863,  a  Horilla  consisting  of  eiglit 
small  gunboats,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Ro.s- 
well  H,  Lamson,  assisted  three  hundred  men  under 
General  Getty  in  captoriug  a  battery  at  HilFs  Point, 
while  on  the  22d  Lieutenant  William  Barker  Gushing 
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led  a  successful  land  expedition  to  Chuckatuck.  While 
engaged  in  a  reconnoissance  up  the  James  River,  Au- 
gust 4th,  the  ferryboat  Commodore  Barney  was  se- 
riously injured  by  a  torpedo.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  monitor  Sangamon^  the  Commodore  Barney 
and  the  small  steamer  Cohasset^  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Guert  Gansevoort,  had  two  indecisive  en- 
gagements with  masked  batteries,  in  one  of  which  the 
Commodore  Barney  had  a  shot  through  her  boiler. 
The  National  loss  was  three  killed  and  three  wounded. 
While  exploring  Four  Mile  Creek,  May  6,  1864,  the 
little  gunboat  Commodore  Jones  was  blown  up  by  a 
torpedo  and  half  of  her  people  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  two  days  later  the  Shawsheen  was  destroyed  by  a 
shore  battery. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac^  or  Virginia^ 
the  Confederates  set  about  building  other  ironclads  of 
the  same  type  in  the  James,  and  by  1864  they  had 
completed  the  Fredericksburg^  the  Richmond  and 
the  Virginia  No.  ^,  the  last  being  the  most  formida- 
ble of  all,  having  six  inches  of  armor  on  her  sides 
and  eight  on  her  ends,  and  carrying  two  8-inch  and 
six  6-inch  Brooke  rifled  guns.  The  Nationalists  had 
stationed  the  monitors  Tecumseh^  Canonicus  and 
Saiigus.  the  turret  ship  Onondaga^  and  the  captured 
ram  Atlanta  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  Confederate 
ironclads.  On  January  23,  1865,  while  all  the  Union 
ironclads,  except  the  Onondaga,  Commander  William 
A.  Parker,  were  absent,  the  enemy's  rams,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  John  K.  Mitchell,  came  down 
the  river,  but  the  Virginia  No,  2  and  the  Richmond 
ran  aground.  In  this  condition  they  were  subjected 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Union  batteries  and  the 
Onondaga,  and  when  floated  off  they  retired  up  the 
river. 

The  blockade  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  had  been  main- 
tained during  the  war  by  a  force  numbering  from 
thirty  to  forty  vessels,  yet  a  large  percentage  of  the 
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blockade  runners  succeeded  in  getting  into  and  out  i 
the  harbor,     Tlie   two  widely  separated  entrances  of 
the  port  alfarded  the  Confederates  unusual  facilities  for 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  our  officers,  and  toward  the 
close  of  1864  it  was  decided  to  make  a  determined  at 
tack  upon  the  forts  guarding  the  place.     These  conJ 
sisted  of  Port  Caswell,  guarding  the  southern  entrance 
of  Cape  Fear  River,  and  Fort  Fisher,  at  the  northern 
entrance.     The  latter  was  one  of  the  most  formidabla^ 
earthworks  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     Every  art  of  engi^B 
neering  had  been  used  to  make  it  impregnable.     The 
parapets  were  twenty-five  feet  thick,  with  an  average^ 
height   of  twenty  feet,   while  the   traverses,   ten   fe^^B 
higher,  were  ten  to  twelve  feet  thick.    The  fort  mounted 
forty-four  guns.     Its  commander  was  Colonel  William 
Lamb.     A  combined  navy  and  army  expedition  was 
projected  against  this  place  under  the  command  of 
Kear-Admiral  David  Dixon  Porter  and  General  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Butler,  and  an  imposing  fleet  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  was  collected  in  Hami 
ton  Roads. 

As  a  preliminary  blow,  the  old  steamer  Louisiana 
was  filled  with  powder,  which  was  to  be  explode 
under  the  walls  of  the  fort.     Notwithstanding  the  fai 
of  Lieutenant  Somers  and  his  gallant  shipmates  in  the 
ketch  Intrepid^  which  was  blown  up  with  all  hands  in 
the  harbor  of  Tripoli  in  1804,  Commander  Alexander 
Colden  Rhind,  Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Preston,  Sec 
ond- Assistant -Engineer  Anthony  T.  E.   Mullen  and 
Master's-Male  Boyden,  with  seven  men,  volunteered 
for  service  in  this  floating  mine.    On  the  night  of  De 
cember  23,  1864,  the  Louisiana,,  in  tow  of  the   Wilr 
demessy  Acting-Master  Arey,  having  the  Gettpshurg^ 
Lieutenant  Lamson,  in  company,  set  out  on  her  per- 
ilous mission.     She  w^as  towed  near  her  station  and 
guided  by  Mr.  Bradford,  of  the  Coast  Sun^ey,  and  Mr, 
Bowen,   the   pilot.      At  11.30  p.  m.    the    Loumana 
dropped  her  towline  and  steamed  boldly  toward  Fort 
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Fisher.  When  four  hundred  yards  from  the  fort  the 
steamer  anchored  and  the  sailors  were  put  into  a  boat, 
while  Commander  Bhind  and  Lieutenant  Preston  pro- 
ceeded to  light  the  fuses,  which  had  been  arranged  by- 
Engineer  Mullen.  These  ofjcers  then  got  into  a  boat 
and  reached  the  Wilderness  at  midnight.  The  vessel 
then  steamed  out  to  sea  at  full  speed,  and  when  twelve 
miles  out  hove  to.  At  1.40  a.  m.  the  powder  blew  up, 
inflicting  little  or  no  injury  upon  the  enemy. 

^t  daylight,  December  24th,  the  fleet  stood  in  to 
begin  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher.  The  signal  to  en- 
gage the  fort  was  given  at  11.30  a.  m.,  and  for  the  next 
few  hours  one  of  the  most  stupendous  cannonades  in 
history  was  witnessed.  The  fort  seemed  to  be  literally 
covered  with  bursting  shells,  which  dug  tremendous 
craters  in  the  parapets.  But  aside  from  exploding  two 
service  magazines  and  burning  several  buildings  the 
bombardment  did  no  material  injury,  and  at  sunset 
Porter  signaled  the  vessels  to  retire.  As  little  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  silencing  the  guns  of  the  fort,  the 
National  vessels  were  scarcely  injured  by  the  enemy's 
shot.  The  Osceola  was  struck  by  a  shell,  which  came 
near  her  magazine  and  caused  a  serious  leak.  The 
MacJcinaw^s  boiler  was  exploded  by  a  shell,  but  she 
fought  the  battle  out.  The  principal  injuries  in  the 
Union  fleet  were  caused  by  the  bursting  of  guns,  most 
of  them  100-pounder  rifled  Parrott  guns.  In  this  way 
eight  men  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded  in  the 
Ticonderoga^  two  killed  and  three  wounded  in  the 
Yantic^  five  killed  and  eight  wounded  in  the  Juniata^ 
one  killed  in  the  MdcJcinaw  and  one  wounded  in  the 
QiuikeT  City.  On  the  following  day,  December  25th, 
the  bombardment  was  renewed.  Seventeen  gunboats 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Oliver  S.  Glisson,  aided 
by  the  Brooklyn^  covered  the  landing  of  the  troops. 
About  three  thousand  men  were  landed,  but  on  a 
close  inspection  of  the  fort  General  Butler  deemed  it 
unadvisable  to  attack.    After  a  bombardment  of  seven 
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hours  the  fleet  retired  again,  and  the  attack  was  post* 
poned.  In  these  affairs  the  fleet  lost  twenty  men 
killed  and  six^y- three  woundedj  while  the  Confedemte 
loss  was  six  killed  and  fifty-twu  wounded.  Eight  of 
the  forty-four  guns  of  the  fort  were  rendered  unserv- 
iceable. 

A  second  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher  sailed  on 
January  12th,  and  on  January  13th  six  thousand  men 
were  landed,  General  Alfred  Howe  Terry  comnianding 
the  troops,*    At  3.30  p,  m,  the  fleet  got  under  way  and 

'  The  vessels  engaged  in  the  expedition  were  the  Colorado,  Commodon 
Henry  Knox  Thatcher;  New  Ironsides^  Conimodor©  William  Radford ;  Mtn 
nesota^  CommcHiore  Joseph  Lanman ;  Powhatan,  Commodore  James  Find 
lay  Schenek ;  Susqaehunna,  Commodore  Sylvjinus  William  Godon ;  Santi 
agode  Cuha^  Captain  Oliver  S.  GlLsson  ;  Wabash^  Captain  Melancton  Smith  J 
Fort  Jackson,  Captain  Benjamin   Franklin  Sands;  VanderbiU,  Caplain 
Charlea  W.  Pickering;  Shtnandoah,  Q^}ib.m  Daniel  Boone  Ridgely;  Ti- 
conderoffa,  Captain  Charles  Steed  man ;  Brooklyn,  Captain  James  Alden; 
Tuscorara.  Commander  James  Madison  Frailey ;  Monxidnock^  Commando 
Enoch  Greenleaf  Parrott ;  Rhode  Island,  Commander  Stephen  Becatu 
Trenchard;  Nereus^  Commander  John  Cumming  Howtdl;  Mohican^  Con 
mander  Daniel  Ammen;  losco^  Commander  John  Guest;  Fawiuxd^  Com^ 
mander  James  Haima  Spotts ;  Osceola,  Commander  John  Meljen  Bmdj 
Ciitz ;  Mackinaw,  Commander  John  C.  Beanmont ;  Sangns^  Commande 
Edmund  R.  Colhoun ;  Pontoosuc,  Commander  William  Grennlle  Temple 
R.  R.  Cuyler,  Commander  Charles  Henry  Bromedge  Caldwell;  Juniata^ 
Lieutenant-Commander   Thomas    StoweH    Phelps;    yantic.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Thomas  Cadwaiader   Harris;    ChippeuHi,   Lieutenant-Corn 
mander  Edward   Eells   Potter;  Sassacm,  Lieutenant-Commander  Joh 
Lee  Davis;    Tacony,  Lieut enant-Cummander  Wiliatn  Talbot  TnixtunJ 
Kansas,  LieuteBant-Coramander  Pendleton  Gaines  Watmough;  VnadU^ 
lUf  Lieuten ant-Commander  Francis  Munroe  Ramsay;  Maratama,  Liet»-1 
tenant-Commander  George  W.  Young;  Maumee,  Lieutenant-Commandei 
Ralph  Chandler ;  Fequot,  Lieutenant-Commander  Daniel  Lawrence  Braine; 
Canonifits,  Lieutenant-Commander  George  Eugene  Belknap;  Mahopac^l 
Lieutenant-Commander  Aaron  Wanl  Weaver;  Huron,  Lieutenanl-Com- 
mander  Thomas  Oliver  Selfridge^  Jr.;  Seneca,  Lieutenant-Commandef J 
Montgomery  Sicard ;   Montitdlo,  Lieutenant  William  Barker  Cu?hiagjj 
Gettt/sburff,  Lieutenant  Roawell  IL  Lamson ;  Montgomery,  Acting-Voluti- 
teer-Lieutenant  Thomas  C.  Dunn.    The  reserve  division  under  the  com* 
maud  of  Lieutenant-Commander  John  Henry  Upshur,  in  the  Frolic  (fo^ 
merly  the  A.  D.    Vance),  consisted  of  the  Britannia,  Acting- Volunteer 
Lieutenant  W.  B.  Sheldon ;  the  IVisiam  Shandy,  Acting»Volunt^er-Lieu- 
tenant  Francis  M,  Green ;  the  Lillian,  Acting- Volunteer-Lieuteziant  T.  A*] 
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began  the  bombardment.  Again  the  terrific  cannonad- 
ing of  December  24th  and  25th  was  exhibited.  As 
evening  came  on  the  fleet  retired,  but  the  ironclads 
maintained  a  desultory  fire  all  night.  The  bombard- 
ment was  renewed  on  the  14th.  In  the  evening  Gen- 
eral Teny  made  arrangements  with  Porter  for  a  com- 
bined naval  and  army  attack  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth.  Sixteen  hundred  sailors  and  four  hundred  ma- 
rines were  landed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Kidder  Randolph  Breese  and  Lieutenant- 
Commander  James  Parker,  Lieutenant  -  Commander 
Upshur  covering  the  landing  with  the  light  gunboats. 
At  9  a.  m.,  January  16th,  the  vessels  opened  fire,  which 
they  kept  up  until  3  p.  m.,  when  they  ceased  in  order 
that  the  land  forces  might  rush  to  the  assault.  The 
attacking  column  of  the  army,  which  was  lying  con- 
cealed under  the  river  bank,  charged  the  left  flank  of 
the  fort,  while  the  naval  column  came  up  on  the  open 
beach,  where  it  was  entirely  exposed.  Colonel  Lamb, 
commander  of  the  fort,  had  stationed  most  of  his  men 
to  sweep  the  approach  from  the  beach.  The  sailors 
were  divided  into  three  divisions,  Lieutenant  Cushman 
commanding  the  first.  Lieutenant- Commander  Parker 
the  second,  Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  O.  Sel- 
fridge,  Jr.,  the  third,  while  the  marines  were  under  the 
command  of  Captain  L.  L.  Dawson.  The  seamen  were 
repelled  with  a  loss  of  eighty-two  killed  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  wounded.  The  troops,  having  less 
resistance,  carried  the  fort.  Among  the  killed  were 
Lieutenants  Samuel  W.  Preston  and  Benjamin  H.  Por- 
ter, Assistant-Surgeon  William   Longshaw,   Jr.,   and 

Harris;  the  Aries,  Acting- Volunteer-Lieutenant  Francis  S.  Wells;  the 
Governor  Buckingham^  Acting- Volunteer-Lieutenant  John  Macdiarmid; 
the  Alabama,  Acting- Volunteer-Lieutenant  A.  R.  Langthom;  the  Fort 
Donelson,  Acting- Volunteer- Master  G.  W.  Frost ;  the  Wilderness,  Acting- 
Master  Henry  Arey ;  the  Nansemond,  Acting-Master  James  H.  Porter ;  the 
Little  Ada,  Acting- Master  Samuel  P.  Crafts;  the  jiEolus,  Acting- Master 
Edward  S.  Keyser ;  and  the  Republic,  Acting-Ensign  John  W.  Bennett. 
The  Malvern  w»is  Porter's  flagship. 
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Acting-Ensign  Robert  Wiley,  An  explosion  of  a  maga- 
zine in  the  fort  on  the  16th  killed  two  hundred  men. 
Among  the  wounded  were  Paymaster  Jewett  and  En- 
sign Leigh  ton  J  Lieutenant-Commander  Allen,  Lieuten- 
ants Bache,  Lnmson  and  Baury,  Ensigns  Evans,  Harris, 
Chester,  Bertwhistle,  O'Connor,  Coffin  and  Wood,  Act- 
ing-Master Louch  and  Masters-Mates  Green,  Sims  and 
Aidrich,  The  assaulting  columns  of  the  army  were 
led  by  Generals  Comstock  and  Ames.  The  losses  to 
the  troops  were  about  seven  hundred  killed  or  wounded. 
The  place  was  garrisoned  with  fewer  than  two  thousand 
men,  including  officers. 

On  February  17th  Kear-Admiral  Porter  attacked 
Fort  Anderson,  whicb  was  halfway  between  Fort  Fisher 
and  Wilmington,  The  attacking  vessels  were  the  Mori- 
tank  and  tbe  gunboats  Pawtuxet,  Lenapee^  Unadilku 
Peqimt^  JlackinaiD,  ffiiron^  Sassaeus^  Ponioofiuc, 
Maratanza,  Osceola^  Shawimitj  Seneca^  Nyack^  Chip- 
pewa and  Little  Adu,  The  attack  was  begun  on  the 
18th,  and  a  heavy  fire  was  maintained  until  three  o- clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  fort  was  silenced.  The 
Confederates  abandoned  the  place  during  the  night 
The  gunboats  had  three  men  killed  and  four  wounded. 
While  the  river  was  being  dragged  for  torpedoes  on 
the  20th  and  21  st^  one  of  the  machines  exploded  under 
the  bow  of  the  S/imtmvt,  killing  two  men  and  wound- 
ing an  officer  and  one  man.  On  the  22d,  Porter  at- 
tacked Fort  Strong  at  Big  Island.  Before  the  enemy 
was  driven  from  his  guns  the  JSassacus  was  badly  in- 
jured by  several  shot,  one  of  them  at  the  water  line. 
On  the  night  of  the  20rh  a  torpedo  that  the  Confeder- 
ates had  floated  down  from  Wilmington  struck  the 
wheel  of  the  Osceola^  blowing  the  wheelhouse  to  pieces, 
but,  although  doing  considerable  damage,  it  did  not 
injure  the  hull. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONFEDERATE  CRUISERS. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  was  next  to  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  as  most  of  it  was  tributary  to  the  Northern  States 
the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  first  exerted 
themselves  to  fit  out  commerce-destroyers.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  vessels  to  get  to  sea  was  the  Sumter^  for- 
merly the  Habana  of  the  line  running  between  New 
Orleans  and  Havana.  She  was  armed  with  an  8-inch 
pivot  gun  and  four  24-pounder  howitzers.  On  June  18, 
1861,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Raphael  Semmes, 
she  dropped  down  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Head  of 
the  Passes,  but  it  was  several  weeks  before  she  could 
evade  the  blockading  squadron.  Finally,  while  the 
Brooklyn  was  in  chase  of  a  sail,  she  made  a  dash  for 
the  bar,  and,  although  closely  pursued,  got  to  sea. 
Within  a  week  the  Sumter  made  eight  prizes.  During 
the  two  months  she  cruised  along  the  South  American 
coast  she  stopped  at  Curasao,  Trinidad,  and  Maranham, 
where,  although  her  character  was  well  known,  she  was 
cordially  received  and  every  facility  was  given  to  her. 

The  Sumter  put  into  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  for  coal 
and  supplies,  November  9th,  where  she  received  the 
usual  hospitalities  in  spite  of  the  neutrality  of  the  port. 
Five  days  later  Commander  James  Shedden  Palmer,  in 
the  Iroquois^  appeared  oflf  the  port,  and  learning  that 
the  rule  forbidding  the  stronger  vessel  to  leave  the  port 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  other  would  be  en- 
forced, he  took  a  position  oflf  the  harbor,  intending  to 
blockade  the  cruiser.     Arrangements  had  been  made 
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with  the  master  of  an  American  soliooner  in  port  to 
signal  to  the  Iroqums  the  direction  the  Sumter  took  in 
case  she  attempted  to  get  to  sea  at  night.  On  the  night 
of  November  23d  Semmes  headed  for  the  southern  jiart 
of  the  roads,  which  are  twelve  miles  wide,  and  observ- 
ing that  the  schooner  was  signaling,  he  divined  its  ob- 
ject, and,  waiting  until  he  was  sure  that  the  Iroquois 
was  making  for  the  southern  entrance,  suddenly  turned 
back,  andj  favored  by  a  squall  of  rain,  made  his  escape 
by  the  northern  side  of  the  harbor. 

Taking  three  prizes  on  his  way  across  the  Atlantic, 
Semmes  docked  at  Cadiz  and  then  ran  round  to  Gibral- 
tar, taking  two  more  merchantmen.  At  this  place  he 
was  blockaded  by  the  Tuscarora^  the  Kearsarge  and 
the  /;it>,  and  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape, 
he  sold  his  vessel  and  disbanded  the  crew.  Later  in 
the  war  the  Sumter  became  a  blockade-runner.  The 
total  number  of  prizes  taken  by  this  vessel  was  fifteen, 
of  which  SLK  were  released  in  Cuban  ports,  seven  were 
burned,  one  ransomed  and  one  recaptured. 

Having  few  vessels  in  their  own  ports  suitable  for 
commerce-destroyers,  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy 
purchased,  through  their  agents  and  middlemen,  ves- 
sels in  England,  which,  sailing  without  guns,  ammuni- 
tion or  crews,  were  met^  sometimes  at  sea  and  other 
times  in  out-of-the-way  places,  by  another  vessel  laden 
with  armament  and  stores,  and  thus  became  Confeder- 
ate cruisers.  The  principal  agent  for  these  transactions 
for  the  Confederate  States  in  England  was  Captain 
James  B.  Bulloch,  while  Commodore  Samuel  BaiTon 
represented  the  Confederacy  iu  France.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  these  vessels  were  secured,  equipped 
and  commissioned  were  sufficiently  like  those  obtained 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  France  during  the  Revolution 
to  warrant  the  designation  "cruisers," 

The  first  of  this  class  of  Confederate  cruisers  was 
the  Florida,  built  at  Liverpool,  1861-62,  exactly  on 
the  lines  of  the  British  gunboat  of  that  day,  under  the 
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name  of  Oreto^  ostensibly  for  the  Italian  Government. 
Although  onr  minister  to  England,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  laid  conclusive  evidence  before  the  British 
Government  that  the  Oreto  was  in  reality  a  Confederate 
cruiser,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Italian  consul 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  vessel,  she  was  allowed 
to  clear  from  Liverpool,  March  22,  1862,  consigned  to 
Adderly  &  Co.,  of  Nassau,  the  correspondents  of 
Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  the  well-known 
financial  agents  of  the  Confederate  Government.  On 
April  28th  the  Oreto  arrived  at  Nassau,  where  she  was 
joined  by  the  English  steamer  Bahama  from  Hartle- 
pool, England,  laden  with  guns,  ammunition  and  a 
complete  outfit  for  a  cruiser.  In  order  to  keep  up  a 
semblance  of  complying  with  the  laws  of  neutrals,  the 
Oreto^  when  she  began  taking  aboard  her  armament, 
was  libeled,  but  was  quickly  released  by  the  sympa- 
thetic jury,  and  on  August  7th,  under  Commander 
John  Newland  Maffltt,  sailed  for  an  uninhabited  island 
in  the  Bahamas,  where  her  two  rified  7-inch  guns  and 
six  6-inch  guns,  together  with  the  ammunition,  were 
taken  aboard,  and  she  began  her  career  as  the  Confed- 
erate cruiser  Florida.  At  this  time  the  vessel  had 
only  twenty-two  men  for  a  crew,  and  this  number  was 
reduced  by  yellow  fever  to  only  three  or  four  eflicient 
men. 

Touching  at  Cardenas,  Cuba,  where  he  got  a  re-en- 
forcement of  twelve  men,  Maffltt  stood  over  to  Mobile, 
sighting  that  port  September  4th.  The  blockading 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commander  George 
Henry  Preble,  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  Oneida  and 
the  Winona.  As  the  Florida  was  constructed  on  the 
lines  of  the  English  cruisers  that  were  constantly  in- 
specting the  blockade  about  that  time,  Maffltt  hoisted 
English  colors,  and  in  broad  daylight  stood  for  the 
Union  vessels.  Deceived  by  this,  Preble  went  to  quar- 
ters and  approached  the  Florida^  believing  her  to  be 
an  English  man-of-war.     When  near  enough  he  hailed 
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stranger,  but  no  attention  ^ 
Oneid^j  then  tired  three  shot  in  succession  across  the 
Florida- s  bow  without  getting  an  answer,  upon  which 
Preble  fired  his  broadside,  but  the  Florida  still  con- 
tinued on  her  swift  course.  The  Oneida^  the  Winona 
and  the  schooner  Machel  Seaman  (the  last  having  just 
arrived  oflf  the  port)  fired  as  rapidly  as  possil)le,  but  the 
Florida  was  speeding  away  at  fourteen  knots  an  hour 
to  the  seven  of  the  Union  vessels,  and  although  some- 
what damaged  she  gained  the  port.  Having  shipped 
a  crew,  Maffitt,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
January  IGth,  1803,  boldly  steamed  through  the  Union 
blockading  squadron  and  escaped,  in  spite  of  the  addi* 
tional  vessels  that  had  been  detailed  especially  with  a 
view  of  capturing  him.  Taking  three  prizes,  the  Flor- 
ida was  chased  for  thirty-four  hours  by  the  Sonoma^ 
Commander  Thomas  Holdup  Stevens,  but  escaped  by 
her  superior  speed.  Running  into  Nassau,  she  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  Brit- 
ish inhabitants  and  was  permitted  to  remain  in  port 
thirty-six  hours,  or  twelve  more  than  allowed  by  Gov- 
ernment instructions.  She  also  took  aboard  coal  for 
three  months,  although  the  authorities  had  forbidden 
a  larger  supply  than  would  suffice  to  carry  her  to  the 
nearest  Confederate  port. 

Cruising  between  Bahia  and  New  York,  Maffitt  in 
five  months  took  fourteen  prizes,  one  of  which,  the 
Clarence^  was  armed  with  a  few  light  guns,  and,  being 
placed  in  charge  of  a  prize  crew  under  Lieutenant 
Charles  W,  Read,  went  on  an  independent  cruise 
against  our  commerce.  Between  May  0th  and  May 
IQth  Read  destroyed  four  vessels,  and  finding  his  fiJth 
prize,  the  Taeoni/^  better  adapted  for  cruising,  he 
transferred  his  crew  and  armament  to  her  and  burned 
the  Clarence.  The  Tacony  in  two  weeks  made  ten 
prizes,  one  of  which,  the  Archer^  suited  Lieutenant 
Read  even  better  than  the  Tacony^  and,  burning  the 
latter,  he  continued  the  work  of  destruction   in  the 
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Archer.  Running  into  the  harbor  of  Portland,  Me., 
with  a  boat-party  shortly  after  this,  Read,  with  a  dar- 
ing equal  to  Connyngham  in  the  Revolution,  cut  out 
the  revenue  cutter  Caleb  Gushing^  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  steamers  that 
came  out  in  chase,  and  was  captured  after  burning  his 
prize. 

Meantime  the  Florida  had  sailed  for  Brest,  where 
she  remained  six  months,  and  being  completely  over- 
hauled was  placed  under  command  of  Captain  Charles 
Manigault  Morris.  She  then  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
after  being  allowed  by  the  British  authorities  to  coal 
at  Bermuda,  continued  her  depredations  on  American 
commerce  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  After  touching  at 
Teneriffe,  Morris,  on  October  6,  1864,  anchored  at  Ba- 
hia,  where  he  found  the  United  States  sloop  of  war 
Wachusett^  Commander  Napoleon  Collins,  of  Wilkes' 
flying  squadron.  Fearing  that  a  battle  might  be  pre- 
cipitated in  the  harbor,  a  Brazilian  corvette  anchored 
between  the  two  vessels.  A  little  before  daybreak, 
October  7, 1864,  Collins  crossed  the  bow  of  the  corvette, 
intending  to  ram  and  sink  the  Florida  at  her  anchor- 
age. Captain  Morris  and  many  of  his  officers  and  men 
were  ashore.  Failing  to  strike  square  on,  the  Wachu- 
sett  carried  away  the  Florida! s  mizzenmast,  main  yard 
and  some  of  the  bulwarks.  After  an  exchange  of  a  few 
shot,  Lieutenant  Thomas  K.  Porter,  the  senior  officer 
in  the  Florida^  surrendered  with  sixty-nine  officers  and 
men.  Collins,  who  had  only  three  men  injured  in  the 
affair,  took  the  cruiser  in  tow  and  carried  her  out  of 
the  harbor,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Brazil- 
ian authorities. 

That  the  act  of  Commander  Collins  was  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  rights  of  a  neutral  port  can  not  be  de- 
nied. But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  England,  France, 
Spain  and  many  of  the  South  American  states  had 
rei)eatedly,  outrageously  and  to  a  far  more  serious  ex- 
tent violated  their  neutrality  toward  the  United  States, 
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Ms  conrse  does  not  seem  so  unjustifiable.  The  attack 
of  the  British  cruisers  Phwhe  and  Cherub  on  the  Ess^ 
at  Valparaiso  and  that  of  Sir  George  Collier's  squadron' 
on  the  Levant  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Praya,  the  capture 
of  two  American  vessels  in  the  port  of  Tunis  by  the 
British  cruiser  Lyra^  and  two  in  Tripoli  by  the  Eng- 
lish war  ship  Paulina  in  the  War  of  1812,  showed  how 
little  England  regarded  the  rights  of  neutral  nation, 
The  act  of  Commander  Collins  was  promptly  disavows 
by  the  United  States  Government,  but  we  have  yet  to 
hear  of  any  satisfactory  reparation  being  made  by  the 
British  Government  in  the  cases  of  the  Essex  and  the 
Levmit.  The  same  contempt  for  international  law  was 
shown  by  England  during  the  civil  war  until  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  known  in  London. 
Brazil  also  had  been  notorious  for  violating  her  neu- 
trality in  our  struggle  with  the  Confederate  States, 
Only  the  year  before  her  officials  at  Fernando  de  No- 
ronha  had  permitted  the  Alabama  to  take  into  the 
anchomge  the  American  merchant  vessel  Louisa  Hatch 
and  coal  from  her  and  theu  burn  her.  About  the  same 
time  two  more  American  vessels  appeared  off  the  port, 
and,  running  out,  the  Alabama  destroyed  them,  re- 
turning to  the  harbor  the  same  day.  This  certainly 
was  quite  as  gi'oss  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Bra* 
zU  as  the  act  of  Commander  Collins ;  and  when  the 
sum  total  of  such  outrages  on  the  part  of  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  has  been  added  up,  the  balance  of 
charges  will  be  found  weighing  heavilj^  against  Brazil. 
The  Florida  was  taken  to  the  United  States  and  was 
accidentally  sunk  in  port. 

On  November  10,  18G3,  the  British  Government  sold 
its  dispatch  boat  Victor  to  men  acting  in  the  interests 
of  the  Confedei'ate  States,  and  after  the  inspector  of 
machinery  in  the  royal  dockyard  at  Sheerness  had 
enlisted  part  of  her  crew  she  put  to  sea  under  the 
name  of  RappahannocJc,  When  she  put  into  Calais^ 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  her  outfit  the  Fren< 
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officials  decided  that  they  would  not  allow  her  to  fin- 
ish the  work  in  their  waters,  and  she  remained  in  that 
port  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

Another  English  vessel,  the  Georgia^  Lieutenant 
William  L.  Maury,  built  for  the  Confederacy  on  the 
Clyde,  got  to  sea  April  1,  1863,  and  oflf  Moriaix  she 
met  a  steamer  laden  with  her  armament  and  stores. 
Cruising  for  a  year  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  but  little 
success,  taking  only  eight  prizes,  the  Georgia  returned 
to  England  and  was  sold  to  a  British  merchant.  After- 
ward she  was  seized  by  the  Niagara  oflf  Lisbon  and 
sent  to  Boston,  where  she  was  condemned  by  a  prize 
court,  the  British  merchant  never  receiving  compensa- 
tion for  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds  he  paid  for  her. 

The  last  of  the  British-built  vessels  in  the  service  of 
the  Confederacy  was  the  Sea  King^  a  fast- sailing  vessel 
with  auxiliary  steam  power  engaged  in  the  East  India 
trade.  On  October  8,  1864,  she  sailed  from  London  for 
Bombay,  her  commander  having  the  authority  to  sell 
her  within  six  months.  On  precisely  the  same  day  the 
British  steamer  Laurel  sailed  from  Liverpool,  and  by 
one  of  the  strange  coincidences  so  common  with  Eng- 
lish ships  during  our  war  these  two  vessels  a  few  days 
later  met  each  other  near  some  deserted  islands  of  the 
Madeira  *  group.  Another  coincidence  was  that  the 
Laurel  had  nineteen  Confederate  naval  officers  aboard, 
and  in  her  hold  were  a  large  number  of  cases  marked 
"machinery,"  which  proved  to  be  just  the  kind  of  guns 
that  would  be  suitable  for  the  Sea  King,  After  the 
arms  and  ammunition  had  been  transferred  to  the  Sea 
King  she  was  placed  in  commission  as  the  Confeder- 
ate cruiser  Shenandoah^  Captain  James  Iredell  Wad- 
dell.  The  principal  object  of  the  ShenandoaKs  cruise 
was  the  destruction  of  the  American  whaling  trade  in 
the  Japan  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  it  had  al- 
ways been  a  formidable  rival  to  the  English. 

After  taking  a  few  prizes  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the 
Shenandoah  proceeded  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  where, 
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strange  to  say,  she  met  another  ship  from  England 
laden  with  coal,  just  at  a  time  when  Captain  Waddell 
most  needed  that  commodity.  Remaining  here  nearly 
a  month  instead  of  "twenty-four  hours/'  she  enlisted 
forty-two  men  and  sailed  for  Behring  Straits,  where  she 
destroyed  a  large  numl)er  of  American  whalers.  L«?am- 
ing,  on  June  28,  18r>5,  that  the  war  had  ended,  Wad* 
dell  returned  to  Liverpool  and  gave  up  his  vessel  to 
the  British  Government. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  Confederate 
Government  to  secure  formidable  ironclads,  with  which 
it  was  hoped  to  raise  the  blockade  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  recover  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  only  after 
the  most  eai'nest  remonstrances  of  our  minister  that 
England  seixed  the  ironclad  rams  and  prevented  them 
from  going  to  sea.  Captain  Bulloch  contracted  with 
the  builders  of  the  Alabama  for  two  swift  double-tnr- 
reted  rams  plated  with  five  and  a  half  inches  of  iron 
and  armed  with  four  9-inch  rifled  guns,  which  would 
have  made  them  superior  to  any  vessel  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States.  These  vessels  were  allowed 
to  be  launched  before  the  British  Government  could  be 
induced  to  take  action  concerning  them.  Finally,  on 
the  threat  of  Mr.  Adams  that  the  equipment  and  sailing 
of  these  rams  meant  a  declaration  of  war,  they  were 
taken  into  the  British  navy  as  the  Sco-rpion  and  the 
Wivern.  In  France  the  Confederate  agents  contmcted 
for  four  corvettes  and  two  rams,  but  only  one  of  these, 
the  StonewaUJacJcson,  Captain  Thomas  Jefferson  Page, 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  agents.  She  was^j 
sold  first  to  Denmark,  and  then  to  the  agents  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  Being  plated  with  four  and  a  half 
inches  of  iron  and  armed  with  a  300'pounder  rifled 
Armstrong  gun  and  two  rifled  70-pounders,  she  would 
have  made  short  work  with  any  of  our  wooden  ships. 
Springing  aleak  in  her  first  crnise,  she  put  into  Fen*ol, 
an<l  in  March^  1865,  ofl'ered  battle  to  the  shiop  of  war 
JUiaffaray  Commodore  Thomas  Tingey  Craven,  and  the 
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Sacramento;  but  Craven  very  properly  refused  to  fight 
such  a  formidable  antagonist.  Proceeding  to  Havana, 
the  Stonewall  Jaxikson  was  surrendered  by  the  Spanish 
officials  to  the  United  States.  Finally  she  was  sold  to 
Japan. 

Several  of  the  blockade-runners  were  temporarily 
turned  into  cruisers.  In  October,  1864,  the  Edith  came 
out  of  Wilmington  as  the  OhicTcamauga^  and  in  the 
course  of  several  weeks  captured  four  or  five  coasters. 
The  blockade-runner  Atlania  sailed  from  Wilmington, 
August  6,  1864,  under  the  name  of  Tallahassee^  Com- 
mander John  T.  Wood,  and,  running  up  to  Nova  Scotia, 
destroyed  more  than  twenty  vessels,  mostly  small  coast- 
ers, when  she  returned  to  her  port.  She  made  several 
other  unimportant  cruises  under  the  names  of  Olustee 
and  Chameleon. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  a  flying  squadron  was  organized 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Charles  Wilkes  for  the 
purpose  of  cruising  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahamas 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  intercepting  the  Confeder- 
ate cruisers.  This  squadron  consisted  of  the  sloops  of 
war  Wachusett  and  Da^otah^  the  double-enders  (7m- 
meron^,  Sonoma,  Tioga  and  Octorara,  and  the  side- 
wheel  steamer  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

The  tribunal  that  assembled  at  Geneva  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arbitrating  the  ^^ Alabama  claims"  decided  that 
England  should  pay  to  the  United  States  fifteen  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  losses  caused  by 
the  Florida,  the  Alabama  and  the  Shenandoah  after 
she  left  Melbourne. 
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The  most  famous  of  the  English-built  Conferlerate 
cruisers  was  the  Alubama^  the  two  hundred  and  nine- 
tieth ship  buiJt  in  the  Lairds'  shipyard.  In  spite  of  the 
clearest  evidence  submitted  by  Minister  Adams  that 
this  vessel  was  fitting  out  at  Liverpool  for  service 
against  United  States  commerce,  the  English  Govern- 
ment allowed  her  to  sail  July  29,  1862.  After  complet- 
ing her  preparations  at  a  point  fifty  miles  from  Liver- 
pool, she  passed  to  the  north  of  Ireland  and  arrived 
at  the  Azores  August  10th,  where  she  was  met  eight 
days  later  by  the  bark  Agrippina^  from  London,  laden 
with  guns,  ammunition,  stores  etc.  On  the  20th  the 
steamer  Bahama^  from  Liverpool,  arrived,  having  on 
board  Captain  Raphael  Semmes  with  a  complement  of 
officers  and  a  crew,  most  of  the  latter  being  English- 
men. Steaming  beyond  the  line  of  neutral  jurisdic- 
tion, Semmes  lashed  the  two  vessels  alongside  and 
went  through  the  formality  of  commissioning  the  Ala- 
bama as  a  Confederate  cruiser,  and  on  the  24th  began 
his  famous  cruise.  The  Alabama  was  both  a  saiUag 
vessel  and  a  steamer.  Her  propeller  could  be  detached 
and  hoisted  in  fifteen  minutes,  so  that  she  could  make 
from  ten  to  twelve  knots  with  sails  alone,  and  with 
steam  added  fifteen  knots. 

Captain  Semmes  had  nicely  calculated  the  time  it- 
would  take  for  news  of  his  whereabouts  to  reach  the 
United  States  and  a  cruiser  to  overtake  him,  so  his  plan 
was  to  cruise  in  one  locality  not  more  than  two  months 
and  then  renew  his  depredations  in  some  other  quarter 
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of  the  globe.  Sailing  leisurely  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
Alabama  burned  twenty  American  vessels,  Captain 
Semmes  constituting  a  prize  court  in  all  cases  where 
doubt  arose  as  to  the  ownership  of  captured  cargoes. 
Reaching  the  Banks,  he  headed  southwest  and  touched 
at  Martinique,  where,  on  November  18th,  by  a  previous 
arrangement,  the  Agrippina  was  found  waiting  for 
him  with  a  full  supply  of  coal.  While  the  Alabama 
was  in  this  port  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  San 
Jacinto^  Commander  William  Ronckendorflf,  which  ves- 
sel had  been  dispatched  in  search  of  the  Alabama^  en- 
tered the  harbor.  Discovering  the  Confederate  cruiser, 
and  learning  that  the  twenty-four-hour  rule  would  be 
enforced,  Commander  RonckendorfE  immediately  stood 
out  and  waited  for  the  Alabama.  On  the  night  of 
October  20th,  however,  Semmes  got  to  sea  unobserved. 
Cruising  among  the  West  India  islands,  he  captured 
the  mail  steamer  Ariel^  December  7th,  which  was  re- 
leased under  bonds  to  pay  ransom.  Another  sailing 
vessel  laden  with  coal  met  the  Alabama  at  an  out-of- 
the-way  rendezvous,  and  having  replenished  her  stores 
she  was  again  cruising. 

From  newspapers  found  in  his  prizes  Semmes  had 
learned  of  the  intended  expedition  of  General  Banks 
against  Galveston,  and  with  the  hope  of  intercepting 
the  Union  transports  he  headed  for  that  port,  and  on 
January  11,  1863,  drew  near  the  place.  At  that  time 
the  blockade  squadron  consisted  of  the  Brooklyn^  Com- 
modore Henry  H.  Bell,  the  Hatteras^  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Homer  C.  Blake,  the  Cayuga^  the  Sciota  and 
several  light  gunboats.  The  Hatteras  was  a  frail  side- 
wheel  passenger  steamer  designed  for  service  on  the 
Delaware.  Her  machinery  was  entirely  exposed  to 
shot.  In  the  great  demand  for  steamers  early  in  the 
war  she  was  taken  into  the  service  and  mounted  four 
short  32-pounders,  two  rifled  30-pounders,  one  rifled  20- 
pounder  and  one  12-pounder  howitzer,  having  a  total  shot 
weight  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.     The  Ala- 
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haToa  carried  one  rifled  100*pounder  Blakely  gun,  one 
8-inch  shell  gtm  and  six  long  32-poundeFs,  with  a  total 
shot  weight  of  thive  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  of  which  could  he 
pivoted  on  either  broadside. 

About  meridian,  October  11th,  the  lookout  at  the 
Brooklyn's  masthead  reported  a  three-masted  schooner 
or  a  bark  about  twelve  miles  off  making  for  the  port. 
As  the  sloop  of  war  was  having  new  grate  bars  put  in 
she  did  not  have  steam  up,  and  Commodore  Bell  sig- 
naled the  Hatter  as  to  run  down  to  the  stranger.  Tlie 
Union  vessel  promptly  made  for  the  newcomer,  who 
was  seen  to  be  making  sail  as  if  desirous  of  escaping 
seaward.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  Blake  discovered 
the  stranger  to  be  a  steamer,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Uatteras^  although  an  exceedingly  slow  ves- 
sel, was  rapidly  overhauling  the  chase,  he  began  to 
suspect  that  she  was  not  so  anxious  to  escai)e  as  her^^ 
manoeuvres  indicated.  When  the  pursuit  had  extendediH 
about  twentymiles  the  stranger  hove  to,  waiting  for  the 
Hatter  as  to  approach.  Running  within  hailing  dis* 
tance,  Blake  asked  what  ship  it  was,  and  was  told  '*  ller 
Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Petrel^^^  which  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  vessel  before  him.  While  this  was^H 
going  on  the  Alabama  attempted  to  secure  a  raking^^" 
position,  but  Blake  skillfully  avoided  it.  The  Union 
commander  then  gave  the  name  of  his  ship  and  ordered 
a  boat  ab(uard  the  stranger,  but  scarcely  had  it  left  tlie 
side  when  a  voice  from  the  stranger  called  out,  **Thi8  j 
is  the  Confederate  States  steamer  Alabania.'^^  Then  a 
broadside  was  poured  into  the  Hatteras^  which  imme- 
diately showed  that  the  Union  vessel  was  under  the 
guns  of  a  vessel  of  superior  force*  Seeing  that  his  only 
hope  w^as  at  close  quarters,  Blake  put  on  full  speed 
and  attempted  to  board  ;  but  Semmes,  aware  of  his  ad* 
vantage,  steamed  ahead,  and,  crossing  the  Hatteras' 
course  about  forty  yards  distant,  continued  the  action 
on  the  other  side. 
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At  first  the  firing  on  both  sides  was  spirited,  but 
the  odds  were  too  great  and  the  guns  in  the  National 
vessel  were  quickly  silenced.  The  Alabama  fired  with 
great  accuracy.  Shell  after  shell  crashed  through  the 
thin  hull  of  the  National  gunboat  and  exploded  with 
dreadful  effect.  In  ten  minutes  the  Hatteras  was  on 
flj'e  in  several  places,  her  walking  beam  was  shot  away, 
and  water  rushed  through  the  openings  made  by  sheets 
of  iron  being  torn  oflf.  In  thirteen  minutes  she  was  dis- 
abled and  rapidly  sinking,  upon  which  Blake  surren- 
dered. The  Confederates  promptly  got  out  their  boats 
and  rendered  every  assistance  in  saving  our  men,  and 
showed  them  much  kindness  and  attention  when  aboard 
the  Alabama.  Ten  minutes  after  the  surrender  the 
Hatteras  sank  out  of  sight,  bow  first.  The  Alabama 
then  made  for  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  and  landed  her 
prisoners. 

On  hearing  the  distant  booming  of  guns  and  the 
flashes  of  light  the  Brooklyn^  the  Sciota  and  the  Tioga 
got  under  way  and  steered  for  the  scene  of  action,  but, 
although  cruising  all  night,  they  saw  nothing  of  the 
Hatteras  or  of  the  mysterious  stranger.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  masts  of  a  sunken  vessel  with  the 
tops  awash  were  made  out,  which,  on  closer  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  the  Hatteras.  Nothing  about  the 
wreck  indicated  who  the  stranger  was. 

On  leaving  Port  Royal  Semmes  headed  southward, 
and  for  two  months  held  a  position  on  the  belt  one 
hundred  miles  wide  near  the  equator,  which  was  the 
''cross  roads"  for  the  homeward-bound  East  India  and 
Pacific  trade.  Taking  eight  prizes  here,  he  proceeded 
to  Fernando  de  Noronha,  where  he  coaled  from  a  prize, 
the  Louisa  Hatch.  While  be  was  in  this  port  two 
American  vessels  appeared  in  the  offing,  and,  without 
any  remonstrance  from  the  Brazilian  authorities,  he  ran 
out  and  destroyed  them  and  returned  on  the  same  day. 
Taking  ten  prizes  in  the  two  months  that  she  was  off 
Brazil,  the  Alabama^  in  July,  sailed  for  the  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope,  in  company  with  the  bark  Conrad^  a  prize, 
which  had  been  fitted  np,  armed  vnih.  two  12-ponnder 
howitzers  and  placed  in  commission  as  the  Tusca- 
loosa^ Lieutenant  John  Lowe.  The  British  authorities 
of  Cape  Town  extended  every  assistance  to  the  Ala- 
bama in  her  work  of  destroying  England's  great  com- 
mercial rival.  Learning  that  the  Vanderbilt^  Com- 
mander Charles  H.  Baldwin,  one  of  the  vessels  that  had  i 
been  fitted  out  with  a  rowing  commission  for  the  express 
purjiose  of  capturing  the  Alabama^  was  in  the  vicinity, 
Semmes  determined  to  change  his  cruising-ground  to 
the  East  Indies.  There  he  remained  six  months,  and 
after  capturing  seven  vessels  and  eluding  the  sloop  of 
war  Wyoming^  he  returned  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Sunday  morning,  June  12,  1864,  the  United  States 
sloop  of  war  Kearsarge^  Captain  John  Ancrum  Wins- 
low,  lay  off  the  sleepy  town  of  Flushing,  Holland. 
Many  of  her  officers  and  men  were  ashore,  and  every- 
thing about  the  ship  denoted  an  entire  absence  of 
thought  of  immediate  action.  As  the  day  wore  on, 
however,  a  cornet  suddenly  appeared  at  her  foremast 
and  a  gun  was  fired,  a  signal  for  every  member  of  the 
ship*s  company  to  repair  on  board  immediately.  Wins- 
low  had  just  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Dayton,  oar 
minister  to  France,  saying  that  the  Alabama  had  ar- 
rived in  Cherbourg.  On  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Semmes  had  sailed  for  Europe,  arriving  at  Cher- 
bourg June  11th.  Hastily  making  his  preparations  for 
an  immediate  departure,  Winslow  steamed  to  Dover 
for  dispatches,  and  on  Tuesday  appeared  off  Cherbourg, 
where  the  Confederate  flag  could  be  seen  across  the 
breakwater,  flying  from  the  Alabama,  Fearing  that 
the  twenty-four-hour  rule  might  be  applied  to  his  ship, 
Winslow  did  not  anchor  in  the  harbor,  but  took  a  sta- 
tion off  the  port.  A  close  watch  was  placed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Alabama  from  again  getting  to  sea  unob- 
served. In  this  instance,  however,  the  precaution  was 
unnecessary,  for  Captain  Semmes  had  determined  to 
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offer  battle  to  the  National  ship,  and  intimated  this 
intention  to  the  United  States  consul. 

The  two  vessels  were  remarkably  well  matched,  the 
Kearsarge  carrying  two  11-inch  pivot  guns,  four  short 
32-pounders  and  one  rifled  30-pounder,  in  all  seven 
guns,  having  a  total  shot  weight  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds ;  while  the  Alabama  carried  one  100- 
pounder  Blakely  gun,  one  8-inch  shell  gun  and  six 
long  32-pounders,  in  all  eight  guns,  with  a  total  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  shot  weight.  In  the 
battle,  however,  which  was  fought  with  the  starboard 
batteries  of  each  ship,  the  Kearsarge  used  only  five 
guns,  with  a  total  shot  weight  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pounds,  while  the  Alabama  used  seven  guns, 
with  a  total  shot  weight  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds,  which  lessened  the  difference  in  weight 
of  metal  to  an  inconsiderable  question  of  thirty-eight 
pounds.  The  Kearsarge^s  complement  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  men,  while  that  of  the  Alabama 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-nine.  The  former  had  a 
slight  superiority  of  speed,  but  this  was  not  utilized  in 
the  action.  A  year  before,  while  at  the  Azores,  Cap- 
tain Winslow  had  arranged  his  sheet  chains  for  a  dis- 
tance of  forty-nine  feet  six  inches  amidships  over  the 
side  of  his  vessel  and  extending  six  feet  two  inches 
down,  as  additional  protection  to  his  machinery.  These 
chains  were  secured  up  and  down  by  marline  to  eye- 
bolts  and  covered  with  1-inch  deal  boards.  But  as  this 
part  of  the  ship  was  struck  only  twice  in  the  action, 
this  protection  can  not  be  counted  as  having  materially 
favored  the  National  ship. 

Comparative  forces. 

Tons.  Ouns.         Pounds.  Crew. 

Kearsarge:  1,031  7  366  163 

Alabama:  1,016  8  328  149 

The  sentiment  among  the  townsfolk  was  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  Alabama.    Whenever  her  men 
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were  recognized  in  the  streets  they  were  received  with 
enthusiasm  and  with  prophecies  of  victory.  The  scene 
in  the  lonely  ship  that  craised  back  and  forth  in  quiet 
reaches  beyond  the  breakwater  was  quite  different. 
The  cheap  plaudits  of  the  populace  were  not  needed 
to  nerve  the  Yankee  sailor  to  his  duty*  Winslow  real- 
ized that  the  public  feeling  in  Prance  and  England  was 
against  him  and  his  crew,  but  he  cared  naught  for  that. 
He  knew  what  the  American  tars  had  done  in  former 
wars,  and  he  had  an  implicit  confidence  in  his  o\^ti 
ship's  company.  And  so  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  the  KearsaTge  in  grim  silence  stood  guard  over 
the  harbor.  With  each  passing  hour  the  hope  of  a 
battle  grew  fainter*  Wednesday  came  and  no  Alabama, 
Thursday  came  and  passed,  with  the  same  barren  re- 
sult ;  then  Friday  and  Saturday,  yet  no  fight. 

Sunday,  June  19th,  dawned  with  a  light  haze 
hanging  over  the  harbor  and  town,  but  in  the  light 
westerly  breeze  the  mists  were  gradually  cleared  away, 
revealing  the  shipping  and  town  in  all  the  beauty 
of  a  bright  summer's  day.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
harbor  gave  no  indication  of  the  Alabama s  coming 
out  that  day,  and  the  usual  routine  of  the  Sabbath  in 
an  American  war  ship  began.  The  decks  were  holy- 
stoned until  they  shone  with  dazzling  whiteness,  the 
brass  works  and  guns  were  polished,  ropes  were  coiled 
away  and  everything  made  shipshape  in  keeping  with 
the  holy  day,  lifter  the  men,  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes,  had  been  inspected,  they  were  dismissed  to  at- 
tend divine  service.  At  10,20  A,  M.,  while  the  bell  was 
tolling  for  church,  the  officer  of  the  deck  reported  a 
steamer  coming  out  of  the  harbor,  but  as  this  was  a 
common  occuiTence  it  aroused  no  special  interest,  and 
preparations  for  worship  went  on.  But  a  few  seconds] 
later  the  words  *' She's  coming,  and  heading  straight. 
for  us ! "  flashed  over  the  ship.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  ask  **  Who?"  Everybody  knew  what  the  "sbe^ 
meant.     Captain  Winslow  immediately  put  aside  his 
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prayer  book,  and,  seizing  the  trumpet,  ordered  the  ship 
about  and  the  decks  cleared  for  action. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  Semmes  had  got  under 
way,  accompanied  by  the  French  ironclad  Couronne^ 
flying  the  pennant  of  the  commandant  of  the  port, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  fight  should  not  take 
place  within  the  marine  league.  Having  performed 
this  duty,  the  Frenchman  returned  to  port.  Closely 
following  him  was  the  private  English  yacht  Deer- 
hound.  Soon  the  hills  and  vantage  points  along  the 
coast  were  black  with  spectators,  many  supplied  with 
camp  stools  and  spyglasses,  eager  to  witness  a  naval 
battle,  while  special  wires  to  Paris  reported  each  stage 
of  the  action  to  the  excited  throngs  in  the  metropolis. 
It  was  estimated  that  more  than  fifteen  thousand  people 
witnessed  the  battle,  several  of  them  being  the  masters 
of  merchant  vessels  that  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Alabama.  Excursion  trains  from  Paris  arrived  fre- 
quently, adding  to  the  crowds  of  spectators.  As  the 
Kearsarge  was  burning  Newcastle  coal  and  the  Ala- 
hama  Welsh  coal,  causing  a  distinction  in  the  smoke, 
little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  following  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  vessels. 

In  order  that  no  question  about  neutral  waters 
should  be  raised,  Winslow  led  the  Alabama  seaward, 
and  at  10.50  a.  3I.,  on  reaching  a  point  about  seven 
miles  from  land,  he  turned  round  and  headed  straight 
for  the  Alabama  notwithstanding  that  he  was  exposed 
to  a  raking  fire  from  the  entire  broadsides  of  the  Con- 
federate cruiser.  At  10.57,  when  the  vessels  were  about 
eighteen  hundred  yards  apart,  the  Alabama  opened  the 
action  wdth  a  broadside,  which  cut  away  a  little  of  the 
rigging,  but  did  no  material  damage.  A  second  and 
part  of  a  third  broadside  w^ere  fired  with  a  similar  want 
of  serious  effect,  when  Captain  Winslow,  fearing  a  rak- 
ing fire,  sheered  round  and  delivered  his  broadside  of 
five-second  shells  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  hundred 
yards.     Without  slackening  his  speed,  Winslow  en- 
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deavored  to  pass  under  the  Alabamans  stem,  \mi 
Semmes  prevented  this  mfincenvre  by  putting  his  helm 
hard  to  port.  Each  vessel  then  continued  to  keep  its 
starboard  broadside  toward  the  other,  which  resulted  in 
a  circular  motion,  the  ships  going  round  a  common  cen- 
ter. Seven  complete  revolutions  were  made  in  this  way, 
the  three-mile  current  carrying  the  shifis  westward. 

Early  in  the  actifin  a  shot  from  the  Kearsarge  car- 
ried away  the  Alabamans  gaff  and  colors.  Observing 
this,  the  National  crew  cheered,  but  the  Confederates 
soon  hoisted  another  ensign  at  their  mizzen.  About  the 
close  of  the  battle  a  shot  carried  away  the  halyards  of 
the  Kearsarge^s  colors,  stopped  at  the  mizzen,  and  in 
so  doing  pulled  sufficiently  to  break  the  stop  and 
thereby  unfurled  the  flag  that  was  to  be  shown  in 
case  of  victory*  The  firing  of  the  Kearsarge  was  an- 
other exhibition  of  that  magnificent  American  gunnery 
which  formed  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the  War  of 
1812.  AVord  was  passed  along  the  American  battery  to 
let  every  shot  tell.  The  wisdom  of  this  was  shown  in 
the  result,  the  Kearsarge  firing  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  missiles,  nearly  all  of  which  took  effect, 
wdiile  the  Alabama  fired  three  hundred  and  seventy^  of 
which  only  twenty-eight  struck.  The  11 -inch  pivot 
guns  in  the  Kearf^arge  especially  were  handled  ^ith 
great  skill.  One  11-inch  shell  entered  the  port  of  the 
AlahaiTuCs  8-inch  gun,  sweeping  off  a  part  of  the  gun 
crew.  Another  11-inch  shell  entered  the  same  port, 
killing  one  man  and  wounding  several,  which  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  third  shell  of  the  same  caliber 
in  the  same  place.  Another  heavy  shell  entered  the 
wardroom  and  swept  away  the  table  on  which  Assist- 
ant-Surgeon Llewellyn  was  operating,  and,  exploding, 
blew  out  the  side  of  the  ship.  Our  ll-ineh  shells,  how- 
ever, were  aimed  principally  a  little  below  rather  than 
above  the  Alabamans  water  line,  with  a  view  of  sink* 
ing  her,  while  the  32-pounders  swept  her  decks*  The 
after  pivot  gun  crew  of  the  Alabama  was  reformed  four 
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times  during  the  action.  As  the  vessels  circled  ronnd 
they  gradually  drew  nearer  to  each  other,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  action  they  were  less  than  six  hundred 
yards  apart,  at  which  time  the  fire  from  the  National 
vessel  was  reported  as  being  terribly  accurate. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  shot  that  struck  the  Kearsarge^ 
one,  a  68-pounder  shell,  penetrated  the  starboard  bul- 
wark and  exploded  on  the  quarter-deck,  wounding  three 
men,  one  of  them,  William  Gowin,  mortally.  When 
he  was  taken  below,  his  interest  in  the  battle  was  un- 
abated notwithstanding  his  terrible  injuries.  *' Lying 
on  his  mattress,  he  paid  attention  to  the  progress  of  the 
fight,  so  far  as  he  could  by  the  sounds  on  the  deck,  his 
face  showing  satisfaction  whenever  the  cheers  of  his 
shipmates  were  heard;  with  diflBculty  he  waved  his 
hand  over  his  head  and  joined  in  each  cheer  with  a 
feeble  voice."  ^  One  shell  exploded  in  the  hammock 
nettings  and  started  a  fire,  but  the  firemen  were  called 
away  and  speedily  extinguished  the  flames.  One  shell 
lodged  in  the  sternpost,  and  had  it  exploded  it  might 
have  done  serious  injury,  but  the  fuse  failed  to  ignite. 
No  great  damage  w^as  done  by  the  other  shot  that  struck 
the  vessel. 

At  noon  the  Alabama  ceased  firing,  set  her  fore 
trysail  and  jib  and  endeavored  to  run  inshore.  This 
manoeuvre  for  the  first  time  brought  her  port  broadside 
to  bear  where  only  two  guns  could  be  used,  Semmes 
hoping  to  bring  the  shotholes  on  the  starboard  side 
above  the  w^ater  line  by  heeling  his  ship  to  port. 
Observing  the  Alabamans  intention,  Winslow  quickly 
steered  so  as  to  cross  her  bow,  and  was  about  to  pour 
in  a  raking  fire  when  she  hauled  down  her  flag.  Not 
knowing  whether  the  colors  had  been  carried  away  by 
a  shot  or  by  accident,  and  thinking  that  it  might  be 
merely  a  ruse  to  enable  the  Alabama  to  reach  the  neu- 
tral waters,  now  only  two  miles  distant,  Winslow  ceased 

>  Surgeon  John  M.  Browne,  of  the  Kearaarge. 
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firing,  but  lield  his  guns  in  readiness  to  open  again  at 
a  moment's  notice.  About  this  time  the  white  flag  was 
displayed,  which  convinced  the  National  commander 
that  the  Alabama  intended  to  surrender,  and  he  began 
his  preparations  for  rendering  her  assistance.  But  at 
this  moment  the  Alabama  renewed  her  fire,  upon  which 
the  KeuTsarge  discharged  three  or  four  guns.  Yet  the 
course  of  the  famous  cruiser  had  been  run*  She  was 
rapidly  settling,  and  the  only  two  serviceable  boats  in 
the  Kearsarge  were  sent  to  save  the  drowning  men. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Alabama  settled  by  the  stern, 
and,  lifting  her  bow  high  out  of  the  water,  plunged 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

About  this  tmie  a  boat  from  the  Alabama^  in  charge 
of  Master's-Mate  Fullam,  an  Englishman,  came  along- 
side, begging  for  assistance.  On  his  promising  to  I'e- 
turn  to  the  Kearsarge^  Winslow  allowed  Fullam  to 
turn  back  and  save  the  drowning  men,  but  the  promise  J 
was  broken  and  Fullam  repaired  on  board  the  Deer-i 
hound.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  steam  yacht 
Captain  Winslow  requested  her  to  assist  in  saving  the 
men*  She  did  so,  and  pjicked  up  forty- two  men,  in- 
cluding Semmes  and  fourteen  officers,  but  instead  of 
placing  them  aboard  the  Kearsarge^  as  Winslow's  re- 
quest implied,  she  gradually  edged  off,  and  then  put 
on  full  steam  for  Southampton.  After  picking  up  the 
remaining  men  the  Kearsarge  put  into  Cherbourg. 

In  response  to  our  minister's  request  that  these  men 
be  given  up,  the  British  Government  declined  to  do 
so,  claiming  that  it  could  not  consistently  with  inter- 
national law.  This  was  only  another  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  Great  Britain's  straining  at  a  gnat  when 
international  law  favored  the  South  and  swallowing  a 
camel  when  it  favored  the  North.  In  fact,  England 
not  only  in  this  but  in  all  other  wars,  had  so  outran? 
geously  violated  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  inter- 
national law  that  it  is  %\ith  surprise  tlmt  we  find  her 
olfering  a  point  of  it  as  an  excuse  for  not  surrendering 
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these  men  in  1864.  Americans  had  come  to  believe 
that  not  even  a  shred  of  that  legal  texture  was  left  in 
England.  As  to  the  owner  of  the  Deerhound^  one  fact 
stands  out  above  controversy,  and  that  is  that  he  was 
not  actuated  by  any  principles  of  international  law 
whatever  (of  which  he  at  that  moment  was  densely 
ignorant),  but  was  impelled  by  the  general  desire  of 
all  England  to  see  the  United  States  divided  and  thus 
become  a  less  formidable  rival  to  Great  Britain. 

This  celebrated  sea  fight  was  among  the  last  of  the 
actions  in  which  the  navy  took  part  in  the  civil  war. 
From  the  time  our  gunboats  began  fighting  on  the 
Potomac  and  the  western  rivers,  to  Rear- Admiral  Por- 
ter's operations  near  Wilmington,  the  record  of  •  the 
navy  has  been  notable.  Whether  the  claim  of  South- 
em  writers,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  United  States 
sea  forces  the  South  would  have  triumphed,  is  exag- 
gerated or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  services  of 
our  naval  officers  and  seamen  were  of  incalculable  value. 
At  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  at  Memphis  and  Vicks- 
burg,  in  the  many  desperate  actions  on  the  western 
rivers,  at  the  great  victories  in  Hampton  Roads,  New 
Orleans,  and  Mobile  Bay,  and  in  the  hazardous  and 
brilliant  service  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  the 
navy  demonstrated  its  great  value  as  a  defensive  and 
offensive  force. 


PART  SIXTH. 
THE  NAVY  OF  TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
MINOR  SERVICES   OF  THE  NAVY. 

There  were  a  number  of  highly  creditable  affairs 
in  which  the  navy  of  the  United  States  was  engaged, 
which,  occurring  in  times  of  peace,  attracted  little  at- 
tention and  were  soon  forgotten.  While  in  command 
of  the  sloop  of  war  St.  Louis  at  Smyrna,  July  2,  1863, 
Commander  Duncan  Nathaniel  Ingraham  boldly  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  Austrian  war  ship  HussaTj  which 
was  considerably  8Ui)erior  in  force.  Aboard  the  Hus- 
sar was  Martin  Koszta,  an  Austrian  who,  two  years 
before,  in  New  York  city,  had  declared  his  intention 
of  becoming  an  American  citizen.  Having  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Austrian  Government,  Koszta 
was  seized  while  in  Smyrna  on  business  and  confined 
in  the  Hussar.  Ingraham  cleared  for  action,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  attack  the  Austrian  war  ship  if 
Koszta  was  not  surrendered  by  4  p.  m.  Before  that 
hour,  however,  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made 
and  battle  was  averted. 

While  endeavoring  to  protect  the  property  of  Amer- 
ican residents  in  Canton,  China,  November  16,  1866, 
just  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  England 
and  China,  Commander  Andrew  Hull  Foote,  of  the 
sloop  of  war  Portsmouth^  was  fired  upon  by  one  of  the 
forts.  His  demand  for  an  apology  being  refused,  he 
got  the  permission  of  Captain  James  Armstrong,  com- 
mander of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  to  avenge  the  insult. 
Landing  with  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  sailors 
and  marines  and  four  howitzers,  November  20th,  after 
the  Portsmouth^  the  San  Jacinto^  Commander  Henry 
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H.  Bell,  and  the  Levant^  Commander  William  Smith, 
had  bombarded  the  Chinese,  Foote  attacked  the  forts. 
There  were  four  of  them,  built  of  massive  granite  eight 
feet  thick,  and  mounting  in  all  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six guns  and  garrisoned  by  about  Ave  thousand 
men.  On  account  of  the  shoal  water,  the  boats  could 
not  run  close  in  to  the  bank,  whereupon  our  men  jumped 
into  the  water  waist  deep  and  waded  to  the  shore, 
where  they  formed  into  three  columns,  led  by  Com- 
manders Foote,  Bell  and  Smith,  while  Captain  John 
D.  Simmes  led  the  detachment  of  marines.  Making  a 
detour  so  as  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  first  fort,  the  men 
waded  through  the  soft  mud  of  the  rice  fields,  drag- 
ging the  howitzers  after  them.  Fording  a  creek,  they 
charged  the  works,  which  mounted  fifty-three  guns, 
many  of  them  of  the  heaviest  calibers.  The  Chinese 
fled  with  a  loss  of  about  fifty  killed.  The  fort  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  now  opened  on  the  victorious 
Americans,  but  was  soon  silenced  by  the  guns  in  the 
captured  fort.  An  army  from  Canton  threatened  the 
rear  of  the  Americans,  but  our  seamen  opened  such  a 
galling  fire  that  the  enemy  retreated. 

On  the  following  day  our  cruisers  and  boats  ad- 
vanced upon  the  remaining  forts.  While  under  a 
heavy  fire  one  of  the  San  JacinMs  boats  was  raked 
by  a  64-pound  shot,  which  killed  three  and  wounded 
seven  of  the  crew.  The  Portsmouth s  launch  also  was 
sunk.  In  spite  of  this  fire,  our  men  eagerly  pressed 
forward  to  attack  the  second  fort,  which  mounted 
forty-one  guns.  This  place  was  carried  in  handsome 
style  at  4  p.  m.,  and  its  guns  were  turned  on  the  third 
fort,  which  also  surrendered.  Meantime  a  detachment 
of  marines  had  captured  a  6-gun  battery  on  shore. 
Early  on  K'ovember  22d  the  fourth  and  last  fort,  mount- 
ing thirty-eight  guns,  was  captured,  the  total  loss  of 
tlie  Americans  in  these  attacks  being  twelve  killed  and 
twenty-eight  wounded.  About  four  hundred  of  the 
Chinese  were  killed.     Having  accomplished  their  pur- 
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pose,  the  AmQiicans  returned  to  their  ships.  Mas- 
ter George  Eugene  Belknap  commanded  one  of  the 
launches,  and  assisted  in  undennining  and  blowing  up 
the  works. 

Three  years  after  this,  Captain  Josiah  Tattnall  ren- 
dered a  conspicuous  service  to  the  English  and  French 
gunboats  that  were  attacking  the  Chinese  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiho  River,  China.  While  attempting 
to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  June  26,  1859, 
the  eleven  gunboats  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
James  Hope  were  unexpectedly  fired  upon  by  the 
Chinese  forts,  and  a  desperate  battle  followed,  in  which 
several  hundred  of  the  English  were  killed  and  they 
were  finally  routed.  Tattnall,  as  a  neutral,  had  wit- 
nessed the  affair  in  the  chartered  steamer  Toey-  Wan, 
and  exclaiming,  **  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  called 
for  his  launch,  and,  pulling  through  the  thickest  of 
the  fire,  visited  the  British  flagship.  Just  before 
reaching  the  vessel  the  American  boat  was  sunk  by  a 
Chinese  shot,  the  coxswain  was  killed  and  Lieutenant 
Stephen  Decatur  Trenchard  was  dangerously  wounded. 
During  the  half  hour  or  more  the  Americans  were 
aboard  the  boat  crew  assisted  the  English  in  firing  the 
guns.  Afterward  the  Toey-  Wan  towed  up  the  English 
reserves  and  brought  them  into  action.  Although  this 
was  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States, 
Tattnall  was  not  seriously  punished  for  the  affair,  and 
he  won  the  gratitude  of  the  British  for  his  heroism. 
The  expression  "  Blood  is  thicker  than  water"  was  con- 
spicuous at  the  dinner  given  to  Rear- Admiral  Erben 
and  Captain  Mahan  in  London,  June,  1894. 

Learning  that  the  American  bark  Jiover  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  southeast  end  of  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, and  that  her  crew  had  probably  been  murdered. 
Commander  John  Carson  Febiger,  in  the  AsJiuelot,  ap- 
peared off  that  island,  April,  1867.  The  officials  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility  for  the  affair,  saying  that  the 
outrage  had  been  perpetrated  by  a  horde  of  savages 
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over  whom  they  had  no  control.  Febiger  returned  to 
Rear-Admiral  Hemy  IL  Bell,  then  commanding  the 
Asiatic  squadron,  with  this  report,  upon  which  the 
admiral  sailed  for  Formosa  with  the  Hartford  and  the 
Wyoming^  and  on  June  13th  landed  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  men,  under  Commander  George  Eugene 
Belknap,  who  gallantly  drove  the  savages  into  the  in- 
terior and  burned  their  huts.  While  leading  a  charge 
into  one  of  the  numerous  ambuscades  skillfully  pre- 
pared by  the  natives,  Lieutenant-Commander  Alexan- 
der Slidell  Mackenzie  was  killed,  A  few  months  later, 
January  11, 1808,  Rear-Admiml  Bell  was  drowned  while 
endeavoring  to  enter  Osaka  River,  Japan. 

On  January  26,  1859,  Captain  William  Branford 
Shubrick  arrived  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  with  a  fleet 
of  nineteen  vessels,  carrying  two  hundred  guns  and 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  to  take  decisive  measures 
against  the  people  of  that  country  for  firing  on  the 
United  States  steamer  Water  Witck  the  preceding  year. 
Ilostilitles  were  averted  only  by  the  prompt  apology 
and  payment  of  indemnity  by  the  Paraguayan  Govera- 
ment.  Shubrick  was  highly  complimented  for  his 
spirited  management  of  this  affair. 

In  May,  1867,  the  Laekamanna  rescued  the  crew  of 
the  American  whaler  Daniel  Woodj  which  had  been 
wrecked  on  a  reef  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  A  valuable  service  was  performed  in  the 
same  year  by  Cfimmander  Ralph  Chandler  in  the 
United  States  steamer  Don,  Chandler  surveyed  a 
dangerous  shoal,  not  laid  down  in  the  maps,  twenty 
miles  west  of  St.  George's  Shoals,  directly  in  the  track 
of  trading- vessels. 

The  services  of  the  navy  were  again  demanded  in 
the  Par  East  by  the  treatment  the  crew  of  the  Ameri- 
can trading- schooner  General  SJierman  received  from 
the  Coreans.  While  working  her  way  up  the  Ping 
Yang  River,  Corea,  September,  186G,  the  General 
Shermafi  was  captured  and  destroyed,  and  her  crew 
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was  reported  to  have  been  massacred  by  the  natives. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  learn  the  fate  of  these 
sailors,  and  in  January,  1867,  the  Wdchusett^  Com- 
mander Robert  Wilson  Shufeldt,  in  vain  made  inquiries 
for  them.  In  April  of  the  following  year  the  Shenan- 
doah^ Commander  John  Carson  Febiger,  visited  the  coast 
with  the  same  result.  Meantime  reports  came  to  Rear- 
Admiral  John  Rodgers,  from  other  sources,  that  some  of 
the  men  were  confined  in  Corea.  In  1865  a  French  army 
attempted  to  invade  Corea,  but  was  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter,  which  success  had  made  the  Coreans 
more  than  usually  arrogant.  In  May,  1871,  Rodgers 
appeared  off  the  Corean  coast  with  the  Colorado^  the 
Beniciay  the  Monocacy  and  the  Palos^  and,  assuring 
the  Coreans  that  his  visit  was  peaceful,  designed  mere- 
ly to  gain  knowledge  of  the  General  Sherman  and  her 
crew,  he  began  his  preparations  for  ascending  the  Ping 
Yang  River.  The  natives  affected  to  comply  with  his 
wishes,  but  on  June  1st,  while  four  launches  from  the 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Blake,  were 
taking  soundings  in  advance  of  the  vessels,  they  were 
fired  upon  by  two  forts.  The  Americans  responded  as 
well  as  they  could,  while  the  Palos  and  the  Monocacy^ 
hastening  to  the  support  of  the  launches,  silenced  the 
forts  with  their  8-inch  shells.  As  the  Corean  flag  was 
still  flying  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  apologize  for 
the  treacherous  attack,  six  hundred  and  forty-four 
men  were  landed,  and  on  June  11th  carried  the  forts 
by  storm  with  a  loss  of  three  killed  and  seven  wounded, 
Lieutenant  Hugh  W.  McKee  being  among  the  former. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  get  further  information  regard- 
ing the  fate  of  the  General  Sherman) s  crew,  Rodgers 
sailed  away  on  July  3d. 

In  1870  a  boat  expedition  from  the  Mohican^  Com- 
mander Low,  under  the  orders  of  Master  Jonathan 
Mayhew  Wainwright,  on  June  18th  cut  out  the  pirat- 
ical steamer  Forward^  formerly  a  British  gunboat, 
which  had  been  operating  on  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
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manned  by  a  crew  of  filibusters.    The  pirates'  craft 
was  anchored  near  the  beach  in  a  lagoon  at  San  Bias 
The  Americans  gallantly  pulled  toward  the  Far  war  d^ 
and,  despite  a  galling  fire,   ronted    the   pirates   and 
burned  their  ship.     Wainwright  and  one  of  his  men 
were  killed,  while  six  were  wounded. 

On  June  24,  1873,  the  Juniata,  Commander  Daniel 
Lawrence  Braine,  sailed  from  New  York  in  search  of 
the  men  who  had  been  making  arctic  explorations  in  the 
Polaris.  Proceeding  as  far  northward  as  it  was  deemed 
prudent  for  a  vessel  of  the  Jwniata-s  size.  Commander 
Braine  sent  his  steam  launch,  the  Little  Jiiniata^  which 
had  been  equipped  esi>ecially  for  the  voyage,  farther 
north  in  search  of  the  missing  explorers.  She  was  in 
charge  of  Lieutenant  George  Washington  De  Long, 
Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Chipp,  an  ice  pilot  and  sev^en 
volunteers.  Boldly  pushing  his  way  northward,  De 
Long,  after  enconntering  a  terrific  storm  on  August  11th, 
met  the  steamer  Tigress^  Commander  James  Augustiu 
Greer,  U.  S,  N.,  which  also  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Government  to  assist  in  the  search.  After  looking  in 
vain  for  the  missing  explorers,  the  vessels  returned, 
having  learned  that  the  people  of  the  Polaris  had  been 
rescued  by  a  whaler  and  were  taken  to  Scotland* 

While  off  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Noveml^er  10,  1881, 
Commander  Silas  W.  Terry,  of  the  Marion^  received 
orders  to  put  to  sea  at  once  and  search  in  the  vicinity 
of  Heard  Island,  South  Indian  Ocean,  for  the  crew  of 
the  American  whaler  Trinity^  which  had  not  been 
heard  from  in  eighteen  months.  The  Marion  arrived 
off  Heard  Island^  January  12, 1882,  and  found  the  miss- 
ing crew.  The  Trinity  had  been  wrecked  on  this  des- 
ert place,  October  17,  1880,  and  for  fifteen  months  her 
crew  of  thirty  men  had  been  eking  out  a  bare  existence 
amid  the  snows  and  piercing  storms. 

After  the  civil  war  a  number  of  our  war  vessels  that 
had  engaged  in  that  struggle  were  wrecked.  Sev- 
eral of  these  were  victims  of  the  extmordinary  physical 
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convulsions  in  the  West  India  Islands  and  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  South  America  in  1867  and  1868.  While 
anchored  off  Prederickstadt,  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix, 
November  18,  1867,  the  Monongahela  was  lifted  by  a 
gigantic  wave  (caused  by  an  earthquake)  and  carried 
over  a  number  of  warehouses  and  landed  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  town.  A  receding  wave  carried  her  out 
of  the  town  and  placed  her  on  a  coral  reef,  without 
serious  damage,  and  with  only  five  of  the  crew  lost. 
The  ship  was  successfully  launched  from  this  reef  soon 
afterward.  The  cruiser  De  Soto  was  torn  from  her 
moorings  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas  about  the  same 
time  and  thrown  upon  the  piles  of  a  new  wharf.  The 
receding  sea  carried  her  into  deep  water  again,  with 
little  injury.  The  Susquehanna  in  the  same  harbor 
barely  escaped  similar  unseamanlike  treatment.  An 
earthquake  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  in 
1808,  caused  the  water  to  recede  from  the  harbor  of 
Arica,  six  hundred  miles  north  of  Callao,  where  the  war 
steamer  Wateree^  Commander  James  H.  Gillis,  and  the 
storeship  Fredonia  were  anchored.  The  returning 
wave  broke  the  Fredonia  into  pieces,  drowning  twenty- 
seven  officers  and  men,  while  the  Wateree  was  carried 
half  a  mile  inland,  where  she  was  left  high  and  dry, 
with  only  one  man  lost.  As  the  cost  of  getting  her 
into  the  water  would  be  more  than  the  vessel  was 
worth,  she  was  sold. 

On  the  evening  of  January  24,  1870,  the  Oneida^ 
while  steaming  out  of  the  harbor  of  Yokohama,  Japan, 
homeward  bound,  after  a  three  years'  cruise,  was  run 
into  by  the  British  passenger  steamer  Bombay^  and  a 
largo  portion  of  the  stern  was  carried  away.  The 
Oneida  sank  in  fifteen  minutes,  carrying  down  with 
her  twenty-two  of  her  twenty-four  officers  and  ninety- 
five  of  her  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  men.  The  Bom- 
hay  did  not  even  stop  to  offer  assistance,  but  continued 
on  her  way  up  the  bay,  leaving  the  men  struggling  in 
the  darkness  and  water.     The  Bomhay^s  officers  at  the 
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time  supposed  the  Oneida  to  be  a  steamer  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  their  American  rival  line  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe. 

While  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  Samoa, 
March  15,  1889,  three  of  our  war  ships  were  wrecked 
by  a  hurricane.  The  Vandalia  was  sunk,  with  a  loss 
of  five  officers  and  thirty-nine  men.  The  Trenton  was 
thrown  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  American  con* 
sulate,  with  one  man  lost,  while  the  Nipsic  was 
beached  with  a  loss  of  her  screw  and  rudder  and  seven 
men.  Afterward  she  was  floated  off.  Fifteen  mer- 
chant vessels  that  were  in  the  harbor  at  the  time  were 
sunk  or  stranded,  while  the  German  war  vessels  JSber^ 
Adler  and  OJga  also  ran  aground  with  great  loss  of 
life*  The  British  war  steamer  Calliope  escaped  only 
by  the  superior  power  of  her  new  engines,  which  en- 
abled her  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  into  the  open  sea. 
The  greatest  heroism  was  exldbited  by  the  American 
officers  and  men  during  the  disaster,  and  high  above 
the  shrieking  tempest  could  be  heard  the  strains  of  the 
marine  bands  playing  national  airs. 

Tlie  loss  that  was  most  felt  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  however,  was  that  of  the  Kearsarge, 
On  February  2,  1894,  while  in  charge  of  Commander 
Oscar  F.  Heyerman,  on  her  way  from  Port  au  Prince, 
Hayti,  to  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  she  was  wrecked  on 
Roncador  Reef.  Her  men  were  rescued  eight  days 
later  by  the  City  of  Para.  The  colors  of  the  Kear- 
sarge  were  recovered,  and  on  June  19,  1894,  the  thir- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  l>attle  between  the  Kcarsarge 
and  the  Alabama,  they  were  presented  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  all  business  being  suspended  an  hour 
for  the  ceremony* 


CHAPTER  11. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  NAVY. 

From  the  time  the  United  States  began  building  a 
navy  our  war  ships  have  taken  the  lead  in  all-round 
efficiency  and  general  excellence.  When  the  first  ad- 
ministrator of  the  navy  reported  on  a  new  group  of 
cruisers  that  "separately  they  would  be  superior  to  any 
European  frigate,"  he  gave  a  standard  to  American  ship- 
builders that  has  been  well  sustained.  British  naval 
constructors  generally  were  content  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  United  States  and  Prance,  and  their  most  efficient 
war  vessels  were  built  on  the  lines  of  American  and 
French  vessels  captured  or  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
England.  Before  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  the  ad- 
miralty was  compelled  to  build  cruisers  exactly  on  the 
lines  of  the  famous  American  44-gun  frigate.  In  1820 
the  British  Government  sent  a  naval  officer  to  inspect 
our  navy.  He  reported  that  "the  organization  of  the 
American  Naval  Department,  either  for  administrative 
duties  or  for  practical  work,  is  the  best  system  extant. 
Their  ships  are  the  best  built,  and  their  timber  is  un- 
surpassed. Their  frigates  are  competent  to  cope  with 
ships  of  the  line,  and  their  ships  of  the  line  with  three- 
deckers,  and  the  whole  administration  of  the  navy  is 
conducted  with  comparatively  little  expense." 

The  policy  of  our  naval  administrations  has  been  to 
maintain  the  navy  on  a  progressive  footing,  and  each 
new  group  of  vessels  added  to  the  list  was  fitted  with 
every  improvement  that  American  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise. Our  war  ships,  from  the  time  that  Congress,  on 
December  13,  1776,  decided  to  build  thirteen  cruisers, 
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have  been  superior  to  the  same  class  of  European  ves- 
sels in  their  day.  Of  the  first  thirteen  cruisers,  those 
that  got  to  sea  had  remarkably  successful  careers. 
They  were  the  Hancock^  the  Randolph^  the  Raleigh^ 
the  Trumbull  and  the  Promdence^  while  the  Alliance 
and  the  Confederacy^  built  later  in  the  war,  even  sur- 
passed our  first  efforts  in  naval  architecture.  The 
cruisers  of  the  Revolution  were  improved  upon  by  that 
famous  group  of  frigates—  United  States^  Constitution^ 
President^  Constellation^  Crescent^  Chesapeake^  Phila- 
delphia^ Congress  ^n'diNew  Zbr A:— launched  in  1797-99. 
These  vessels  were  supplemented  in  1814  by  the  Ouer- 
riere^  the  Columbia  and  the  Java^  all  of  the  44-gun 
rate.  So  successful  was  this  class  of  war  ships  that 
the  Government  built  the  Potomac  (1821),  the  Brandy- 
wine  (1825),  the  Congress  (1841),  the  Cumberland 
(1842),  the  Savannah  (1842),  the  Raritan  (1843)  and 
the  St,  Lawrence  (1847).  These  vessels  were  built  on 
the  general  lines  of  the  famous  Constitution^  and  were 
armed  with  eight  8-inch  guns  and  forty-two  long  32- 
pounders.  The  Constitution  was  not  formally  put  out 
of  commission  until  December  15,  1881.  Equally  suc- 
cessful were  the  18-gun  sloops  of  war  built  just  jnior 
to  and  during  the  War  of  1812,  of  which  the  Wasp^ 
the  Peacock^  the  Hornet  and  the  Enterprise  were  con- 
spicuous examples. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  a  plan  for  a  perma- 
nent and  progressive  peace  establishment  of  the  navy 
was  adopted,  which  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
twelve  ships  of  the  line,  fourteen  first-class  frigates, 
three  second-class  frigates,  six  sloops  of  war  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  smaller  vessels.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  the  Government,  between  1814  and  1818, 
built  the  74-gun  ships  of  the  line  Washington^  Frank- 
lin^ Columbus^  Ohio^  North  Carolina^  Delaware  and 
Vermont^  which  were  armed  with  twelve  8-inch  and 
seventy  32-pounder  guns.  In  1825  the  appearance  of 
the  North  Carolina  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  her  one 
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hundred  and  two  guns  in  three  tiers,  aroused  great  in- 
terest, and  she  was  pronounced  by  European  naval 
oflBcers  to  be  the  most  powerful  war  vessel  afloat. 

The  United  States  not  only  built  the  finest  war  ves- 
sels, but  also  introduced  steam  in  cruisers.  The  first 
war  steamer  was  the  Demologos^  or  Fulton^  built  under 
the  direction  of  Robert  Fulton  in  1813-14.  This  ves- 
sel, having  her  wheel  in  the  center,  was  a  far  more 
ambitious  step  in  naval  architecture  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Besides  the  sufficiently  radical  innovation 
of  steam,  her  battery  of  twenty  long  32-pounders  was 
supplemented  by  a  submarine  gun  designed  to  project 
a  hundred-pound  shot.  She  also  had  an  engine  for 
discharging  an  immense  column  of  water  through  an 
enemy's  porthole,  with  the  idea  of  sinking  the  vessel, 
and  she  was  provided  with  a  furnace  for  hot  shot.  It 
was  undoubtedly  from  the  submarine  gun  of  the  De- 
mologos  that  General  Rains  got  his  idea  of  the  subma- 
rine mortars  that  formed  a  part  of  the  defenses  of  Mo- 
bile Bay  in  1864.  At  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812 
the  Demologos  was  stationed  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  as  a  receiving  ship,  where  in  1829  she  was  blown 
up  and  a  large  number  of  men  were  killed.  Many 
believed  that  the  disaster  was  caused  by  superstitious 
seamen,  who  objected  to  such  "steam  devils"  sup- 
planting the  more  comfortable  sailing-ships.  Another 
steam  battery,  called  Fulton  the  Second^  designed  for 
the  defense  of  New  York  harbor,  w^as  built  in  1837-38. 
She  was  constructed  of  the  best  live  oak,  had  sloping 
bulwarks  five  feet  thick,  and  had  three  masts  and  four 
smokestacks.  She  was  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long,  but  iron  pipes  connecting  with  her  copper  boilers 
caused  galvanic  action  and  occasioned  serious  leaks,  by 
which  she  was  three  times  disabled.  In  1838  England 
was  building  many  war  steamers,  the  Penelope^  Terri- 
ble and  Valorous  being  her  first  paddle-wheel  cruisers. 
France  also  had  nine  war  steamers. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  light  of  to-day,  to  realize  the 
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prejudice  that  existed  against  the  introduction  of 
steam  in  war  ships.  When  Captain  Matthew  Calbraith 
Perry,  on  February  17,  1838,  seriously  asserted  that  he 
believed  seagoing  war  steamers,  fourteen  hundred  to 
fifteen  hundred  tons,  woukl  be  built  to  cruise  twenty 
days  and  yet  be  safe  from  disaster,  he  was  regarded 
by  many  of  his  brother  officers  as  being  exceedingly 
visionary  and  eccentric.  The  introduction  of  steam  in 
w^ar  ships  was  strenuously  opi)osed  by^James  K.  Pauld- 
ing when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  said,  "I 
never  will  consent  to  see  our  grand  old  ships  sup- 
planted by  these  new  and  ugly  monsters,'*  and  when 
the  project  was  pressed  upon  him  he  exclaimed,  '^I  am 
steamed  to  death  !  "  But  the  opposition  of  the  Secre- 
tary did  not  prevent  the  construction,  in  1841,  of  the 
twin  side-wheel  steamers  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
which  at  that  time  were  the  most  efficient  war  vessels 
afloat.  Two  more  ships  of  this  class  were  built  in  1847, 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Powhatan. 

The  great  advantage  of  having  the  machinery  and 
the  propelling  power  under  the  water  line,  whei^  they 
would  be  safe  from  the  enemy's  shot,  introduced  the 
propeller  in  war  steamers.  As  early  as  1823  Captain 
Belisle,  of  the  French  Engineers,  proposed  to  the 
French  Minister  of  the  Marine  a  method  of  propelling 
a  boat  by  means  of  a  submerged  screw,  but  his  sug- 
gestion was  not  carried  out  and  was  soon  forgotten. 
The  first  well-authenticated  instance  of  the  screw  as  a 
means  of  marine  projiulsion  is  that  of  Joseph  Ressel, 
of  Vienna,  who  experimented  in  1826  with  a  barge 
driven  by  hand  power.  In  1829  he  ai>plied  steam 
power  to  his  propeller,  and  at  one  time  made  six  miles 
an  hour ;  but  a  steam  pipe  burst,  and  the  police  in- 
terfered with  further  experiments  in  this  line.  In  the 
spring  of  1837  the  Francis  B.  Ogden  (named  after  the 
American  consul  in  London,  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  screw)  made  a  trip  up  the 
Thames  at  the  speed  of  ten  knots.     But  London  en- 
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gineers  treated  the  new  idea  with  neglect.  In  1838 
the  first  direct-acting  propeller  engine  ever  built  was 
put  in  the  Robert  Field  StocJcton^  which  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1839,  and  was  used  as  a  tugboat.  Upon 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  Captain  Robert  Field  Stock- 
ton, who  got  his  ideas  largely  from  John  Ericsson 
while  in  London,  the  first  steam  propeller  in  the  United 
States  navy  was  built  and  launched  in  1844.  She  was 
named  the  Princeton^  in  honor  of  Stockton's  city.  The 
success  of  this  vessel  led  the  Government  to  build,  in 
1866-'69,  the  splendid  screw  vessels  Niagara^  Colorado^ 
MerrimaCy  Wdbashy  Minnesota^  Roanoke^  Brooklyn^ 
Lancaster y  Hartford^  Richmond^  Pensacola^  Pavmee^ 
Mohican^  Narragansetty  Dacotah^  Iroquois^  Wyom- 
ing and  Seminole.  At  the  time  these  vessels  were 
completed  they  had  no  superiors  in  the  world. 

But  as  formidable  as  they  seemed,  they  suddenly 
were  found  to  be  of  little  value,  when,  on  March  8, 
1862,  the  Merrimac  made  such  short  work  of  the 
wooden  ships  in  Hampton  Roads,  while  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Miantonomoh  in  English  waters  and  the 
trip  of  the  Monadnock  around  Cape  Horn  showed  that 
the  wooden  navies  of  the  world  were  doomed.  Im- 
mediately on  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  work  of 
placing  the  navy  on  a  peace  footing  was  begun  by 
selling  the  vessels  that  had  been  purchased  for  the 
emergency  and  by  putting  out  of  commission  most  of 
the  regular  war  ships.  Many  of  the  vessels  were  per- 
manently retired  by  the  adoption  of  the  rule  that  if 
the  repairs  required  at  any  time  would  equal  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  ship  she  should  be 
sent  to  the  "rotten  row."  As  no  measures  were  taken 
for  replacing  such  vessels,  the  navy  was  rapidly  re- 
duced from  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  world  in 
1865  to  one  of  the  least  efficient  in  1881. 

Such  was  the  shameful  condition  of  the  navy  thir- 
teen years  ago,  when  a  successful  effort  was  made  to 
restore  our  fleet  to  the  sound  peace  footing  it  occupied 
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ia  1800,  In  1881  Secretary  William  H.  Hunt  appointed 
an  advisory  bfjard  of  fifteen  officers,  over  wliom  Rear* 
Admiral  John  Rodgers  presided,  to  determine  the 
i-equirements  of  a  new  navy.  This  board  reported 
in  favor  of  twenty^one  armored  vessels,  seventy  unar- 
mored  cruisers,  twenty  torpedo  boats,  five  torpedo  gun- 
boats and  five  rams,  and  that  the  material  used  in 
their  construetitm  be  steel.  This  programme  has  been 
8o  far  carried  out  that  there  are  now  in  service,  or  in 
course  of  constrnction,  thirteen  armored  vessels,  twen- 
ty-five cruisers  and  three  torpedo  boats.  On  designs 
furnished  by  a  second  advisory  board,  the  Chicago^ 
the  Bos/on,  the  Atlanta  and  the  Dolphin  were  built* 
This  advance  squadron  of  the  new  fleet  was  rapidly 
followed  by  other  vessels  under  the  administration  of 
Secretaries  William  C.  Whitney,  Benjamin  i\  Tracy 
and  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  until  now  the  United  States 
ranks  a  very  respectable  sixth  among  the  first  ten  naval 
powers  of  the  world,  being  preceded  by  Great  Britain 
(on  a  scale  of  one  hundred),  France  (sixty-eiglit),  Italy 
(forty-eight),  Russia  (thirty-eight),  Germany  (twenty- 
one)  and  the  United  States  (seventeen). 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  development  of 
the  war  ship  was  that  of  naval  ordnance.  Our  war 
vessels  during  the  Revolution  were  armed  with  guns 
varying  from  4-  to  18-pounders,  the  12-pounders  being 
mostly  used.  The  carronade,  or  short  gun,  having  lit- 
tle penetrating  but  great  smashing  power,  w%is  intro- 
duced about  the  time  of  the  French  war,  the  calibers 
rapidly  increasing  from  12-  to  B2-,  42- and  68-pounders. 
Tlie  44-gun  frigates,  like  the  Constitution,  at  first  were 
armed  with  thirty  long  24-pounders  on  the  gun  deck 
and  with  twenty  32-pounder  carronades  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle.  Tlie  new  44-gun  frigates,  from 
the  Potovmc  to  the  St,  Lamrence  (1821-'47),  had  even 
heavier  armaments,  carrying  forty-two  long  32*pound- 
ers  and  eight  8-inch  guns. 

As  early  as  1812  Lieutenant  George  Bomford  in- 
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vented  the  seacoast  howitzer,  or  columbiad,  for  firing 
shells  at  long  range.  It  was  fired  in  1816  at  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  with  some  success,  but  the  close  of  that  w^ar 
delayed  its  development.  The  French  general  Paix- 
hans,  however,  took  up  the  idea,  and  in  1824  intro- 
duced the  gun  with  some  changes  under  his  name  in 
France.  Bomford's  gun  gave  place  to  the  Dahlgren 
and  the  Rodman  gun.  The  Paixhans  chambered  ord- 
nance, capable  of  horizontal  shell  firing,  gradually 
superseded  the  carronades.  In  1839  experiments  were 
made  in  the  United  States  with  hollow,  nonexplosive 
shot,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cochran.  They  were  found 
to  possess  great  smashing  power  with  low  velocity,  and 
took  less  pow^der.  In  1841  Congress  appropriated  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  experiments  in  ordnance,  but  the 
"newfangled"  guns  did  not  meet  with  much  favor 
from  officers  of  the  old  school.  Captain  Parker,  while 
in  the  Columbus^  in  1842,  wrote:  "The  shells  were  a 
great  bother  to  us,  as  they  were  kept  in  a  shell  room 
and  no  one  was  ever  allowed  to  look  at  them.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  question  with  the  division  officers 
whether  the  fuse  went  in  first  or  the  sabot,  or  whether 
the  fuse  should  be  ignited  before  putting  the  shell  in 
the  gun  or  not.  However,  we  used  to  fire  them  oflf, 
though  I  can  not  say  I  ever  saw  them  hit  anything. 
...  It  took  so  long  to  get  ready  for  the  great  event" 
(target  practice)  "  that  we  seemed  to  require  a  resting 
spell  of  six  months  before  we  tried  it  again."  With 
the  idea  of  acquainting  the  men  with  gun-practice,  a 
school  for  gun  firing  was  opened  at  Sandy  Hook  in 
the  spring  of  1840. 

In  1839  John  Ericsson  brought  to  this  country  a 
wrought-iron  12-inch  gun  of  his  own  design.  It  was 
forged  of  the  best  material,  but  had  the  usual  defect  of 
a  forged  gun,  which  was  weak  transversely  and  liable 
to  crack  in  the  rear  of  the  tninnions.  Ericsson  reme- 
died the  defect  by  shrinking  on  the  best  American  Sc- 
inch wrought-iron  bands  over  the  breech.     This  gun 
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was  fired  about  three  hundred  times  with  twenty-five 
pounds  of  powder,  which  in  those  days  was  consid- 
ered an  enormous  charge.  It  threw  a  two-hundred- 
and-twelve*pound  shot  and  pierced  four  and  a  half 
inches  of  wrought  iron.  Soon  after  Ericsson's  arrival 
in  the  United  States,  Captain  Robert  Field  Stockton 
had  a  gun  built  on  Ericsson^s  principle,  but  it  had  a 
foot  more  diameter  at  the  breech,  and  at  that  time  was 
the  largest  mass  of  wrought  iron  ever  brought  under 
the  forge.  It  was  called  Peacemaker,  and  was  fired 
with  twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds  of  powder.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1844,  the  Princeton^  aboard  of  which  was 
mounted  the  Peacemaker,  with  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished guests,  made  a  short  cruise  down  the  Poto- 
mac, The  great  gun  had  been  fired  several  times,  but  it 
finally  bui-^t,  killing  Secretary  of  State  Upshur,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Gilmer,  Captain  Beverley  Kennon, 
Virgil  Maxcy,  Colonel  Gardiner  and  a  colored  servant  ^ 
of  the  President,  and  wounding  many  others,  Proba-' 
bly  owing  to  this  catastrophe  the  department  was  slow 
in  introducing  heavy  guns  in  the  navy,  and  when  tliey. 
were  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the  charges! 
of  powder  were  limited  to  fifteen  pounds.  In  1854  an 
11-inch  gun  was  considered  too  heavy  for  naval  pur* 
poses,  and  it  was  But  until  just  before  the  civil  war 
that  such  were  generally  used  in  our  navy. 

In  1885  the  armament  of  our  war  ships  consisted 
principally  of  9-inch  smooth-bore  guns,  8-inch  muzzle- 
loading  rifled  guns  and  converted  80-  and  W-poundei-s 
breech-loading  rifled  guns.  The  8-inch  guns  were  11- 
inch  cast-iron  smooth-bore  Dahlgrens,  having  a  rifled 
ivrought-iron  tube  inserted  into  the  bore.  The  100- 
and  60'pounder  Parrott  guns  were  converted  into 
breech^loading  80*  and  60-pounders.  In  1885  there  was 
no  plant  in  the  United  States  capable  of  making  forg- 
ings  for  guns  of  more  than  6-inch  caliber,  while  steel 
shafting,  torpedoes,  armor  and  machine  guns  also  had 
to  bo  ljurchased  abroad.     With  a  view  of  remedying 
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this  serious  defect,  the  Gtin-Ponndry  Board  in  1883 
visited  the  principal  gun  and  steel  establishments  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  and  in  the  following 
year  recommended  that  the  Government  maintain  gun 
factories  capable  of  turning  out  the  largest  calibers 
after  the  most  approved  patterns,  and  that  private 
firms  be  encouraged  in  making  steel  forgings  and  ma- 
terial for  guns.  In  January,  1886,  the  Board  on  For- 
tifications, composed  of  civilians  and  navy  and  army 
officers,  approved  the  report  of  the  Gun-Foundry 
Board,  and  in  August  of  that  year  four  millions  were 
appropriated  for  a  steel-armor  plant  and  $2,128,000  for 
guns.  In  May,  1887,  contracts  were  signed  with  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company  for  gun  forgings  and  armor 
plates.  This  plant  has  been  developed  until  it  is  one 
of  the  best  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and 
can  produce  forgings  for  16-inch  guns.  The  naval-gun 
factory  was  begun  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  in 
1887,  and  has  been  constantly  enlarged  until  it  is  now 
a  most  complete  establishment. 

The  superiority  of  the  "built-up"  gun  over  the 
cast-steel  gun  has  been  demonstrated  on  several  occa- 
sions. The  built-up  gun  is  made  in  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate parts,  which  are  "assembled"  and  "machined" 
into  one  solid  mass  of  steel.  The  tube  or  body  of  the 
gun  is  made  from  a  solid  steel  ingot,  forged  and  tem- 
pered in  oil,  annealed  and  bored  to  the  required  dimen- 
sions. Over  the  rear  portion  of  the  tube  is  shrunk  a 
steel  jacket  covering  about  two  fifths  of  the  gun,  and 
over  this  again  are  shrunk  on  a  series  of  hoops  forged 
on  a  mandrel,  all  interlocking  so  as  to  form  an  ex- 
tremely strong  mass.  Over  all  this  is  screwed  on  the 
trunnion  band,  which  gives  the  gun  additional  strength. 
The  piece  is  then  ready  to  be  rifled.  These  guns  can 
safely  withstand  a  powder  pressure  of  twenty-two  tons 
to  the  square  inch.  The  largest  gun  built  by  the 
United  States  on  the  improved  plan  was  tested  at  In- 
dian Head,  June  23,  1894,  with  satisfactory  results.  It 
78 
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has  a  13-iiich  bore  and  is  called  Peacemaker.     It  threw 
an  eleven-hundred'pound  shell,  which  pierced  a  17-iiich 

nickel-steel  plate» 

The  development  of  armor  plate  in  the  United  States 
has  kept  pace  with  that  of  building  war  ships  and 
guns.  In  1882  there  was  no  establishment  in  this  coun- 
try that  could  manufacture  plates  over  five  inches 
tUck.  Now  plates  of  the  greatest  thickness  have 
been  turned  out  not  only  by  the  Bethlehem  Company, 
but  by  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg.  Tests 
showed  that  the  nickel-steel  plates,  while  not  offering 
quite  so  much  resistance  as  the  all-steel  plates,  had  a 
greater  tenacity  and  resistance  to  rupture.  A  notable 
victory  for  American  araior  was  scored  when  an  18- 
inch  Harveyized  plate  for  the  Indiana  was  tested  at 
Indian  Head,  July  20,  1894.  A  Carpenter  shell  weigh* 
ing  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  fired  at  this 
plate  from  a  124nch  rifled  gun  at  point-blank  range, 
andj  although  it  was  impelled  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  powder,  having  a  striking  velocity  of 
1,465  feet  a  second,  the  shell  did  not  penetrate  over 
eight  inches,  and  no  cmcks  were  found  in  the  plate. 

The  attention  of  naval  constructors  had  been  directed 
to  the  use  of  the  ancient  trireme's  beak,  but  its  appli- 
cation to  sailing-vessels  was  deemed  impracticable. 
The  introduction  of  steam,  however,  gave  the  ram  a 
new  and  terrilde  power.  In  1827  Captain  Samuel  Bar- 
ron made  a  model  of  a  machine  ram,  which  is  now  in 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  In  1836  Captain 
James  BaiTon  exhibited  the  model  of  a  ''prow  ship'' 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  this 
subject  was  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment three  years  later.  On  August  28,  1839,  the 
war  steamer  Fulton^  Lieutenant  W.  F.  Lynch,  while 
steaming  down  the  East  River,  rammed  and  nearly 
sank  the  Montemdeo.  Captain  Matthew  Calbraith 
Perry,  who  witnessed  the  accident  from  the  shore,  was 
impressed  vnXh  the  destructive  powers  of  ramming, 
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and  suggested  that  the  boilers  and  funnel  of  the  Fvl- 
ton  be  strengthened  for  a  shock  and  an  experiment  be 
made  on  a  hulk.  War  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  over  the  Northeastern  boundary  ques- 
tion at  that  time  was  imminent,  but  on  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty  Perry's  suggestion  was 
pigeonholed,  the  old  objection  that  the  vessel  ramming 
would  be  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  being  offered  as  the 
reason  for  not  making  the  test.  On  November  11, 
1850,  he  again  wrote  to  the  department  that  with 
steam  power  a  ship  would  be  exposed  to  a  raking  fire 
for  a  very  short  time  only.  Meanwhile  England  and 
Prance  were  introducing  the  ram  in  their  navies. 

During  the  war  for  independence  the  navy  was 
managed  by  various  committees  appointed  by  Congress. 
When  the  United  States  Constitution  went  into  opera- 
tion the  navy  was  in  charge  of  the  War  Department, 
but  on  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy — 
1798— this  arm  of  the  service  was  turned  over  to  the 
Navy  Department.  Down  to  1815  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  had  not  always  been  a  man  experienced  in  naval 
affairs,  and  to  meet  this  difficulty  a  board  of  navy 
commissioners,  to  act  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
was  formed.  It  consisted  of  Captains  John  Rodgers, 
Isaac  Hull  and  David  Porter.  This  system  of  adminis- 
tering naval  affairs  was  continued  with  but  slight  modi- 
fications until  1842,  when  the  management  of  the  navy 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  five  bureaus.  In  1862  three 
more  bureaus  were  added,  making  eight  in  all :  1,  Navi- 
gation ;  2,  Ordnance ;  3,  Equipment ;  4,  Navy  Yards ; 
6,  Medicines;  6,  Provisions;  7,  Steam  Engineering; 
and  8,  Construction.  A  naval  officer  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  with  the  rank 
of  commodore,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  these 
bureaus. 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  training 
schools  for  officers  and  sailors  of  the  navy.  While  the 
wiir  brig  SomerSy  Captain  Alexander  Slidell  Macken- 
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zie,  manned  chiefly  by  naval  apprentices,  was  cruising 
off  the  coast  of  Africa  a  conspiracy  to  rise  on  the  o£B- 
cers  was  discovered,  and  thj^e  of  the  apprentices,  one 
of  them  a  son  of  John  C.  Spencer,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  were  hanged.  In  1838  Captain  M.  C.  Perry  sug- 
gested a  school  for  engineers,  but  it  was  not  until  1845 
that  a  regular  naval  academy  was  established.  On 
June  24th  of  that  year  George  Bancroft,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  convened  a  board  of  officers  at  Philadelphia 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  This  board  consisted  of  Captains  George 
A,  Read,  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones,  Matthew  Calbralth 
Perry,  E,  A.  P.  Lavalette  and  Isaac  JIayo.  The  acad- 
emy was  established  on  the  grounds  of  Fort  Severn, 
near  Annapolis,  and  sessions  were  begun  October  10, 
1845,  with  Captain  Franklin  Buchanan  as  first  princi- 
pal. A  post-graduate  course  of  study  for  officers  being 
desirable,  the  Naval  War  College  was  established  on 
Coaster's  Harbor  Island,  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1884,  having 
Commodore  Stephen  Bleecker  Luce  as  its  president, 
who,  with  Captain  Mahan  and  Professor  John  Russell 
Soley,  constituted  the  faculty.  In  1809  a  torjiedo  corps 
was  established,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau,  to  conduct  experiments  in  submarine  warfare. 
A  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  navy  is  the  recently 
established  Naval  Reserve.  In  March,  1891,  Congress 
appropriated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  reserves  in  each  of  the  seaboard 
States,  and  they  are  now  in  full  operation  in  Califor- 
nia, Illinois,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  and  Texas.  According  to  the  last  report 
of  Secretary  Herbert,  twenty-three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-f our  men  are  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve* 


CHAPTER  III. 

OUR    NEW    FLEET. 

When  the  first  group  of  war  vessels  that  made  the 
United  States  navy  famous — the  Constitution^  the 
President^  the  United  States^  the  Chesapeake^  the 
Constellation  and  the  Congress — was  projected,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  then  had  charge  of  the  Navy 
Department,  reported,  April  1,  1794,  that  '*  separately 
they  would  be  superior  to  any  European  frigate  of 
usual  dimensions."  Superiority  of  single  ships  over 
those  of  the  same  class  in  foreign  navies,  rather  than  a 
larger  number  of  ships,  has  been  the  policy  of  our 
naval  administrations  from  the  time  the  United  States 
began  building  a  navy.  How  it  has  been  followed 
out  in  our  new  fleet  will  be  seen  in  a  comparison  of 
some  of  our  newest  war  vessels  with  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Our  battle  ships  of  the  Indiaiia 
and  lo^a  class,  although  slightly  inferior  to  the  Re- 
nown and  the  Jaureguiberry  in  speed  (which  repre- 
sent the  finest  battle  ships  of  the  same  class  in  English 
and  French  navies),  are  in  all  other  points  their  su- 
periors. If,  for  instance,  the  Indiana  and  the  Re- 
nown were  engaged  in  an  end-on  battle,  either  bow  to 
bow,  stern  to  stem,  or  stem  to  bow,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  shot  weight  the  Indiana  could  bring  to 
bear  would  be  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  that  of 
the  English  ship ;  and  it  was  shot  weight  that  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  naval  victories  in  the  War  of 
1812.  Taking  the  broadsides  of  the  two  ships,  the  aggre- 
gate energy  of  the  Indiana^ s  fire  would  be  more  than 
double  that  of  the  Englishman.    Aside  from  this,  the 
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quality  of  onr  armor  and  guns  and  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  our  war  ships  have  been  admitted  by 
high  English  authority  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the 
British  navy. 

In  the  '*  cruiser"  class  of  ships,  also,  the  compari- 
son is  largely  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  As  these 
vessels  are  designed  primarily  for  chasing  or  escaping 
from  an  enemy,  their  bow  and  stem  fire  are  especially 
important.  Comparing  the  JS^ew  York  with  the  Blen- 
heim— ^the  latter  being  five  hundred  tons  heavier  than 
the  former — we  find  that  the  American  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  a  point  directly  ahead  sixteen  guns  with  an 
aggregate  muzzle  energy  of  38,185  foot-tons,  while  the 
latter  can  bring  only  seven  guns  with  a  muzzle  energy 
of  16,144  foot- tons  ;  and  about  the  same  difference  is 
in  favor  of  the  American's  stem  fire.  As  to  the  broad- 
Bide  fire  of  these  two  ships,  we  find  that  the  Yankee 
has  nineteen  guns  with  a  muzzle  energy  of  46,223  foot- 
tons,  against  the  fifteen  guns  and  34,745  foot-tons  of 
the  Britisher-  A  similar  comparison  of  all  classes  of 
war  ships  shows  that  those  of  the  American  navy  are 
BUpeiior  to  the  English  by  ten  to  thirty-five  per  cent. 

On  her  trial  trip,  July  14,  1894,  the  Minneapolis 
steamed  over  twenty-three  knots  an  hour,  which  makes 
her  the  fastest  armored  cruiser  in  the  world.  Her 
sister  ship,  the  Columhia^  which  had  her  trial  some 
months  before,  also  made  a  magnificent  record,  and 
this  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  the 
two  most  formidable  commerce  destroyers  ever  built- 
in  a  short  time  these  peerless  vessels  undoubtedly  will 
be  duplicated  in  the  navies  of  Europe,  but  in  the 
interim  American  ingenuity,  under  wise  Government 
encouragement,  wiU  be  at  work,  and  by  the  time  the 
Columbia  and  the  Minneapolis  have  been  fairly  copied 
we  shall  undoubtedly  be  able  to  introduce  improved 
cruisers. 

The  building  of  our  new  fleet  has  been  marked  by 
steady  improvement  in  each  succeeding  ship.     The  ad* 
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vance  squadron  of  our  fleet  included  the  AtlarUa^  the 
Boston^  the  Chicago  and  the  Dolphin^  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  initial  letters,  have  been  called  the  A, 
B,  C,  D  of  the  new  navy.  Considering  the  somewhat 
primitive  state  of  our  steel  manufactures  at  the  time 
the  first  of  these  vessels,  the  Dolphin^  was  launched 
(1884),  these  war  ships  are  highly  creditable  specimens 
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The  torpedo-boat  Gushing. 


of  American  naval  architecture.  Although  designed 
merely  as  a  dispatch  boat,  the  Dolphin  has  made  a 
cruise  of  fifty- two  thousand  miles  around  the  world,  and 
carries  an  efficient  armament.  She  was  followed  in  1885 
by  the  Atlanta  and  the  Boston,  whose  armaments  of 
two  8-inch  and  six  6-inch  guns,  besides  the  secondary 
battery,  and  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots,  make  them  highly 
efficient  and  formidable  war  ships.  The  Chicago  was 
designed  for  a  flagship  and  generally  has  been  used 
as  such.  She  is  pre-eminently  the  aristocrat  of  the 
new  navy,  and  no  one  who  sees  her  handsome  lines 
will  begnidge  her  the  distinction.  In  1888,  the  Bal- 
timore, the  Charleston,  the  YorJctovm,  the  Petrel  and 
the  Vesumus  were  launched ;  in  1889,  the  Philadel- 
phia, the  San  Francisco,  the  Concord  and  the  Ben- 
nington; in  1890,  the  Newark,  the  Maine  and  the 
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CtisMng ;  in  1891,  the  Montffanien/^  the  Detroit^  the 
Machlcbs  and  the  New  Tork ;  and  in  1892,  the  Co- 
lumbia^  the  Jflnnesota,  the  Olympia^  the  Cincinnatij 
the  Maleigh,  the  Marbleheady  the  Castifie^  the  ^a/z- 
c?rQ/7  and  the  Texas;  while  tlie  Massachiiseits^  the 
Indiana,  the  Oregon  and  the  Toe^a  are  in  course  of 
construction. 

The  last  four  vessels  are  designed  primarily  as 
**  coast-line  battle  ships/'  and  in  order  to  allow  access 
to  a  larger  number  of  harbors  the  mean  draught  has 
been  kept  down  as  nearly  as  possible  to  twenty-four 
feet,  which  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  vessels  of 
similar  tonnage  abroad.  With  this  draught  four  hun- 
dred tons  of  coal  can  be  carried,  giving  a  steam  endur- 
ance  of  about  four  thousand  miles.  But  the  bunkers 
will  hold  eighteen  hundred  tons,  which  at  ten  knots  an 
hour  will  enable  these  ships  to  cruise  sixteen  thousand 
miles  without  re-coaling,  so  they  are  qualified  for  dis- 
tant service.  The  auxiliary  battery  of  8-inch  guns 
in  these  ships  has  no  counterpart  in  other  na\ies. 
Their  armor  protection  is  seventeen  to  twenty  inches 
thick  over  the  heavy  guns,  ten  inches  thick  over  the 
8*ioch  battery,  seventeen  inches  on  the  redoubts  under 
the  13-inch  guns  barbettes,  five  inches  on  the  broad- 
side between  the  redoubts,  as  a  protection  against 
high  explosive  shells,  and  eighteen  inches  on  the  water 
line. 

The  vessels  of  the  Weio  York  class  are  designed  as 
"cruiser  destroyers."  With  her  powerful  armament, 
defensive  armor  and  high  speed  the  New  Tork  is  able 
to  make  swift  raids  along  an  enemy's  coast,  easily 
overtaking  ordiuary  battle  ships  and  as  easily  outsail- 
ing them  if  they  are  too  formidable  for  her  to  attack. 
The  great  length  of  the  vessel  gives  her  a  decided 
superiority  in  rough  weather,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
swiftest  vessels  under  such  conditions  could  escape 
her.  The  hull  is  protected  by  a  water-line  belt  five 
inches  thick,  extending  from  the  protective  deck  to  the 
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berth  deck  abreast  of  the  machinery,  while  a  steel 
deck,  six  inches  thick,  is  on  the  slope  amidships. 

Besides  these  vessels  there  are  a  number  of  moni- 
tors, most  of  which  were  begun  during  the  civil  war 
and  have  been  remodeled  for  coast-defense.  As  such 
they  are  highly  eflScient.  They  are  the  Monterey^  the 
Puritan^  the  MiarUonoTnoh^  the  MonadnocJCy  the  Arrir 


A  coast-defense  monitor, 

pMtrite  and  the  Terror.  The  Bancroft^  named  after 
the  historian  who  was  once  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was 
designed  as  a  practice  ship  for  the  Naval  Academy. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  torpedo  boats  and  a  ram 
under  way. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  *'new"  navy  of  the 
United  States.  As  compared  with  the  maritime  strength 
of  other  nations  it  is  much  in  the  same  proportion  as 
in  1812.  In  point  of  numbers  our  ships  are  inferior  to 
those  of  several  naval  powers,  but  taking  ship  for  ship 
in  their  several  classes,  those  of  the  United  States  will 
be  found  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  in  case 
of  war  they  may  be  expected  to  give  as  good  an  ac- 
count of  themselves  as  our  cruisers  did  in  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain. 
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THE  PRESENT  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


NoTB.~R.  F.  =  rapid-fire  guns ;  R.  C.  =  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon. 
Armored  Vessels. 


Displace- 
ment. 

Maxi- 
mum 
speed. 

Tor- 
pedo 
tubes. 

BATTERY. 

Naxb. 

Main. 

Secondary. 

Toe*. 

Knota. 

Massachusetts . . 

10,231 

16-2 

6 

IV  13-in. 

IV  1-pdr.  R.  F. 

15-0 

VllI  8-in. 
IV  6.in. 

XX  6-pdr.  R.  F. 
IV  Gatling. 
IV  1-pdr.  R.F. 

Indiana 

10,231 

16-2 

6 

IV  13.in. 

150 

VIII  8-in. 
IV  6.in. 

XX  6-pdr.  R.  F. 
IV  Gatling. 
IV  1-pdr.  R.F. 
XX  6-pdr.  R.  F. 

Oregon 

10,231 

16*2 

6 

IV  13-in. 

150 

VIII  8-in. 

IV  6.in. 

IV  Gatling. 

loica 

11,296 

160 

IV  12-in. 

XX  6-pdr.  R.  F. 
VI  l-pdr.  R.  F. 

VIII  8-in. 

VI  6-in. 

IV  Gatiing. 

Brooklyn 

9,153 

200 

VIII  8-in. 
XII  5-in.  R.  F. 

XII  6-pdr.  R.  F. 
IV  1-pdr.  R.  F. 
IV  Gatling. 

New  York 

8,150 

20-0 

6 

VI  8-in. 

VIII  6-pdr.  R.  F. 

18-5 

XII  4-in.  R.  F. 

IV  l-p(Ir.  R.  F. 
IV  Gatling. 

Maine 

6,648 

170 

6 

IV  10-in 

XII  6-pdr.  R.  F. 
IV  l-pdr.  R.  F. 

VI  6-in. 

IV  Gatling. 

Texas 

6,300 

17*0 

6 

II  12-in. 

XII  6-pdr.  R.  F. 
IV  1-pdr.  R.  C. 

VI  6-in.* 

IV  37  mm.  R.  C. 

II  Gatling. 

Puritan 

6,060 

13-0 

IV  12-in. 
VI  4-in.  R.  F. 

II  6-iKlr.  R.  F. 
IV  3-pdr. 
IV  Gatling. 
VI6-p<lr.R.F. 

Monterey 

4,138 

160 

II  12-in. 

II  10-in. 

IV  1-pdr.  R.  F. 
II  Gatling. 

Monadnock 

3,990 

14-5 

IV  lO-in. 
II  4-in.  R.  F. 

II  6-pdr.  R.  F. 
11  3-pdr.  R.  F. 
II  37  mm.  R.  C. 

II  Gatling. 
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M&xi- 

Tor- 
pedo 
tubes. 

BATTKBY. 

Nams. 

^^^^ 

1 
Main.                   Secondary. 

Amphitrite 

Terror 

Toofc 

3,990 
8,990 
8,990 
2,183 

KaoU. 

12-0 
120 
120 
17-0 

IV  10-in.           'll  6-pdr.  R.  F. 
II  4-in.  R.  F.     'II  3-pdr.  R.  F. 

11  37  mm.  R.  C. 

.11  Gatling. 
IV  10-in.            II6-pdr.  R.  F. 

Miantonomoh,.. 
Katahdin 

II  3-pdr.  R.  F. 
,11  37  mm.  R.  C. 

III  Gatling. 
IV  10-in.            11  6-pdr.  R.  F. 

Ill  3-pdr.  R.  F. 
Ill  37  mm.  R.  C. 
II  Gatling. 
ilV  6-pdr.  R.  F. 

Unarmored  Vessels. 


Calumbia., 

JlinneapoliM 

Ol^mpia . . 

Chicago. 

Baltimore,.. . . . 

Philadetphia,,, 
Sun  Franciaco., 


Newark* 


1,4m 

23  0 
810 

e 

7,400 

23  2 
21-0 

0 

S,500 

20-0 
19-0 

6 

4,600 

10-3 

15'3 

4,400 

20a 

S 

4,325 

19 -7 

5 

4,083 

20-2 
19'7 

0 

4,083 

I9'6 

ie-3 

0 

I  S-iD. 

II  6-m. 

Vf  ir  4^111.  B. 

I  B-in. 

II  ft-in. 
VIII  4-iii,  E. 
IV  84ti, 

X  54n.  R.  F, 

IV  8-in. 
vni  O^m, 
II  5-in. 


IV  8-in. 
VI  (I'in. 


XII  6-ki. 


XII  6-iB. 


XII  e-in. 


xti  a-pdr.  rt  F. 

;IV  l-jidr.  IL  p. 
F.,1V  Gatling. 

iXII  e^pdr.  R,  F. 

|IV  l-pdr.  R.  P. 
F.  I V  Gatling. 

XIV  6-pdr.  R.  F. 

VI  l-pdr  R.  P. 

IV  Oatlinj^. 

II  fl-pdr.  K.  R 

It  l-pdn  K.  F. 

IV  47  mm.  R.  K 

II8Tmra,  ILF. 

II  Gtttlmg. 

jlV  O^pdr.  R.  F. 

jll  3-pdr.  R.  F. 

IT  t^pdr.  K.  F. 

11  47  mni.  R.  F. 

(IV  37  miTT.  a.  F. 

IV  Gathoir, 

'IV  fi^pdr.  II.  F. 

HV  3-pdr,  R.  F. 

II  1-pdnIL  F- 
m  37  mm.  E.  C. 
IV  (laHinir. 
IVO-piln  EF. 
IV  3-pdr.  E.  F. 
n  l-pdr.  It.  R 

III  1^7  mm,  R.  Q 
dV  Gat  ling. 

.IV  O-pdr,  R.  F. 
'IV  ;i.pdn  E.  F. 
Ill  1-pdr.  R.  F. 
Vn  :^7mm.  R.a 
ilV  Gatling. 
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Bisplftce- 

miim 

Tor- 
p*?<lo 

aATTSRT. 

K4MK, 

m^ut. 

speed. 

tul)^. 

Main, 

Secondary. 

Tdft*, 

&i9««. 

4 

Ch(^lt^on 

4,iJ40 

18-8 

n  Sin. 

IV  e^pdr,  R,  F. 

18-3 

VI  Un, 

IT  3-pdr.  R.  F. 
11  1-pdr,  a  F. 
IV  37  mm.  R.  C. 
II  GatliDg. 
lIfrpdr.Il.F. 
II3*i>dr.  R.F, 

^(Mfon.,  .,*...» 

8,ie& 

10-6 
15-6 

u  8i-Ti.         ; 

VI  0-ilU 

II  Hwin  R.  F. 

n  47  mm,  R.  C. 

II  37  mm.  R,  a 

IIGatlinp. 
Same  &s  Boston. 

Amnia.,,.,... 

3,189 

16  4 

IT  8-in. 

15  5 

VI  6-ia 

Vineinnati 

3,183 

10-0 

0 

I  6-in, 

VIII  6-pdr.  R.  F. 
IV  1-pdr.  R.  F. 

X  5-m,  R.  F. 

IT  Galling. 
VIII  S-pdr.  R  F. 
IV  1-pdr, 

Mahigh, _ 

3,183 

10  0 

6 

I  e-in. 

X  S-iii,  K  F, 

II  Gatling. 

Montgomtrg .... 

3,000 

17-0 

6 

II  6^m. 
Vm5-in.R,F. 

VI  6-pdr.  R.  F. 
II  1-pdr,  K  F. 
IT  Gatlitig. 

IMmiL,., 

3,000 

17-0 

6 

11  6-iii. 

VI  6-pdr  R,  F. 

VIIIMn.RF. 

IT  t^pdr.  R.  F. 
11  Gatling. 

MarMehead . . . . 

2,000 

17-0 

0 

11  6-m, 
VllI5-m.RR 

VI  <l-pdr.  R.  R 
II  l-pdr.  R.  F, 
II  Oatlmfr: 
IlO-pdr.U  F. 

Forkimm. . ,  * . , 

1,700 

173 

6 

Vie-in. 

11  8-pdr,  R.  F, 

I  1-pdr,  R,  F. 

II  97  mm.  R.  a 

II  GatliDg, 

{JfMCord* . , .  ^ . .  ^ ; 

IJOO 

17-1 
17-0 

e 

VI  O^in. 

Sttm©  Bs 
Yorktown, 

Bmningtmi 

1.700 

17-5 
17-4 

6 

VI  e^in. 

Same  aa 
Yorktown, 

Dolphin, 

1,485 

16-3 

II  i-in. 

IlO-pdr.  R.  F, 
IV  47  mm.  R.  C. 
II  Gatling. 

JfewAiaa 

i,(m 

14'Q 

1 

VIII4^m.RF 

IV  e^pdr,  R.  F. 
IT  1-pdr,  R.  F. 
II  Gatling. 
Same  as 

Castine........ 

1,050 

14-0 

1 

VlIl4"m.R.R 

Machins. 

Bamwfl 

838 

18  0 

2 

rr  4-iiL  R.  F, 

IT  e^pdr.  R.  F. 
11  S-pdr.  li  F, 
I  I-pdr.  R  F. 
1 37  mm.  R,  a 

I  Gfttlmg. 

Ptefrei,.,, .-.,., 

890 

lS-7 
11*8 

rVft-iiL 

II  3-pdr,  R.  F, 
1 1-pdr.  E.  P. 
US?  mm.  R,  C. 

n  Gatling, 
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APPBNDIX  L 
Torpedo  Vessels. 


Displaoe- 
ment. 

Ifazi- 

Tor- 

BATTBBT. 

Navb. 

M*^iw 

Secondaiy. 

Torpedo  cruiser. 

Vesuvius 

StiUHo 

TMM. 

750 

080 

81 

116 

lao 

Kiieta. 

280 

ai-7 

23-9 
32-5 
240 

1 

lit* 
2tr» 
lit 
2tr. 

III  4-in. 

Ill  16-in.  pneu- 
matic. 

IV  6.pdr.  R.  P. 
IV  1-pdr.  R.  P. 

II  Gatling. 

III  8-pdr.  R.  P. 

I  87  mm.  R.  C. 

Gushing 

Ericsson 

III  1-pdr.  R.  P. 

IV  1-pdr.  R.  P. 

*  1  =s  fixed ;  tr.  =  tmining. 
Singte-iurret  Monitors, 


HAatK. 


4^* 

uommnche,. 
Cttnonirtts . 

Jamn ,,, ,, 

Lehigh 

MaJiopac , » 
Mitnhalian 
Montauk.. . 
Nahant., , , 

i^auaic  , . 
Wifund^iHe. 


Dlsplace- 


2,100 

1,875 
0,100 
1,875 
1,87S 
1,875 
2M)0 
3,100 
1,875 
1,875 
1,875 
1,675 
3,100 


Haxi- 
muin 
■peed. 


6-0 
6*0 
00 
00 
0-0 
70 
6-0 
60 


ni5-ijl* 
None. 
U  IS-in. 

II  ll^in* 
n  35-in. 
TI  15-in. 
n  15-in. 
II  15-in. 
II  IS-in. 
EI  l^4n. 
IX  15-in* 
II  15-in. 
II  15-in, 


SecondaJT. 


Iron  Steam  Veseela, 


Manger.. . 

Alert 

Monocaey. 


Michigan 

Pinta 

Alarm.. . , 


1,020 

10-0 

1,020 

100 

1,870 

11-2 

685 

10-5 

550 
800 

8-5 
100 

II  9-in. 
1  8-in. 

I  60-pdr. 

II  9-in. 
I  11-in. 

I  60-pdr. 
IV  8-in. 

II  60-pdr. 


IV  80-pdr. 
IV  12-pdr. 
IV  12-pdr. 


I  3-in.  R.  F. 

II  37  mm.  R.  C. 
I  Gatling. 

I  3-in.  R.  F. 

I  12-pdr. 

I  Gatling. 

I  3-in.  R.  F. 

I  12-pdr. 

VI  37  mm.  R.  C. 

IV  47  mm.  R.  C. 

I  Gatling. 

III  3-in. 

II  Gatling. 
I  Gatling. 
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Wooden  Steam  Vessels, 


Kahb. 


Lancctster.. 


I^ensacoitt.. 

Bartford*. 
Euhmond. 


Omaha . , 

Swatara. 


MoMean.. 


Ad 

AlHance. 


I^sstF^ . 


Yantit . 


Theiis.. 


Dtiplac^ 


3,250 

3,000 
2,700 


3,400 

1.000 
1,000 


1,900 


1,675 

1,375 


1,375 

1,375 
1,375 


1,375 
900 


1,250 


mum 


0  6 


00 
'9-5 


11  3 

10-1 
11^25 


10-65 


10-7 
9  8 


9-08 

10  4 

11-4 


10 '7 
8-30 


7  55 


XS-in. 


Battery 


XTI  0-in. 

I8-m, 

100-fKlr. 

Bftttery 
Biitterj 
I8-in, 
VI  O-in. 
I  OO-pdn 

VTM  9^in. 

leO^pdr. 


Battery 
IV  D-in. 

8^in. 
I  flO-pdn 
lV0-in. 
I  J^in* 
I  60-THlr. 
VIII  4-in. 

fV  0-m. 
1  8-in, 

Buttery 
Tl  9*iti. 
I  8-iTi. 
I  OO-pdr 


Secondwy. 


I3-io. 

ri  fs-pdn 

II  l-pdr. 
rV  47  mm, 
I  Gatling, 

landed. 


B,a 


II  30-pdr. 

I  3-m. 

II  37  mm.  R.  C. 

I  Goatling, 
landed, 
landed* 

II  20*pdr. 
l-^-in. 
n  m  mm. 

I  Catling. 

II  20-pdr. 
I  3'in. 

I  iB-pdr. 

II  87  mm. 
I  GatliDg. 

landed* 

I  3-in. 

II  B7  mm. 
I  Oatlmg, 
I  3-in. 

I  Galling. 

II  e-pdr* 
II  l-pdr. 
II  3'in* 

I  37  mm,  E.  C* 
I  Galling* 
landed. 
I  IS-ptln 
I  Gmling. 
[  3-in. 
I  53  mm.  H.  C* 


,  RG. 


.  R.  C. 


,  R.a 


Wooden  Sailing  Vessels, 


Constellation.. 
Monongahela,. 
Portsmouth . . . 


JameMotm . 
Saratoga . . 
St,  Mary's. 


1,186 

.... 

VIII  8-in. 

2,100 

.... 

VI8-in. 

1,125 

.... 

XI  8-in. 
160-pdr. 

1,150 
1,025 
1,025 

.... 

None. 
None. 
None. 

II  20-pdr. 
I3-in. 
I6-pdr. 
IV  37  mm. 
II  20-pdr. 
I  3-in. 
I  Gat  ling. 

None. 

None. 

None. 


R.C. 


^  To  be  refitted  with  new  machinery  and  battery. 
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Unfit  for  Sea  Service. 


Displaoe- 
ment. 

Maxi- 
xnum 
speed. 

BATTXRT. 

Namb. 

Main. 

Secondary. 

Steam: 
Speedwell  (iron) 

Tmu. 

450 
5,170 
4,650 

4,700 

2,200 
8,270 

880 

675 

4.150 

4,150 

KnoU. 
100 

90 
915 

9-25 

None. 
IV  9-in. 

None. 

Franklin  (wooden) 

Minnesota  (wooden) 

Sailing : 
Constitution  (wooden).. . . 
Independence  (wooden). . . 

St.  Louie  (wooden) 

Dale  (wooden) 

I  12-pdr. 

II  20-pdr. 
II  12-pdr. 
II  8-in. 

II  20-pdr. 

III  12-pdr. 

I  12-pdr. 

IV  12-pdr. 
I  8-in. 

None. 
I  37  mm.  R.  C. 

VIII  9-in. 
160-pdr. 

IV  32-pdr. 
VI  32.pdr. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
I6-in. 

New  Hampshire  (wooden) 
Vermont  (wooden) 

None. 
I  6-pdr. 
I  3-pdr. 
I  1-pdr. 
I  37  mm.  R.  C. 
IX  12.pdr. 

ROLL  OF  HO^IOB. 
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2^P^ 
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o  3 
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§11^1  ill! 


pQSz; 


!2  ^=  *^.5 


^*  BS  S  ^  ^  ^ 


3  S  e  S  S  H  .  «r  «r  . 


INDEX. 


Abbott,  Lieutenant,  ii,  507. 

Ahellino,  ii,  87,  99, 100. 

Aecuta^  i,  546  :  ii,  46,  57-6S. 

Ack worth,  Williiun,  ii,  406. 

Active^  i,  99, 151. 

Adamsy  brig.    See  Detroit, 

Adam$^  corvette,  ii,  1-5. 

Adams,  Commander,  ii,  197. 

Adama,  D.  P.,  i,  570. 

Adams,  Henry,  ii,  193. 

Adams,  J.,  i,  175. 

Adams,  John,  i,  84,  89,  101 ;  manage- 
ment of  the  navy,  214,  861. 

Adams,  Lieutenant,  ii,  500. 

Adams,  Peter,  i,  884,  412,  455. 

Adams,  Sailing- Master,  i,  479. 

Adelaide,  transport,  ii,  241. 

AdelinSy  orig,  i,  845. 

Admiral  Duff^  i,  99. 

Admiralty,  preface,  xxi ;  i,  7, 17,  81. 

Adolph  Hugel,  ii,  878. 

Adonis,  ii.  25. 

Advance,  li,  218-220. 

Adventure,  ii,  18, 160. 

JEolue,  i,  884-848. 

Africa,  i.  334. 

Agate,  Mr.,  ii,  205. 

Aaile,  i,  202,  208. 

Atabama,  ii,5C2-578. 

Albany,  i,  100. 

Albany,  sloop,  ii,  171, 181, 187. 

Albatross,  ii,  432,  434,  437. 

Albemarle,  ii,  524-538. 

Alden,  James,  at  New  Orleans,  ii,  885, 
404;  at  Port  Hudson,  ii,  432-434;  at 
Mobile,  458,  409,  470;  at  Fort  Fisher, 
650. 

Alert,  brig,  i,  63. 

AleH  (English),  i,  828-880. 

Alert,  privateer,  i,  145. 

Alerta,  ii,  168. 

Alexander,  Charles,  i,  48,  45. 

Alexander,  Joseph  W.,  ii,  264,  287. 

Alfred,  i,  86,  88-47,  68,  69 :  capture  of, 
70. 

Algiers,  trouble  with,  i,  156-162;  the 
George  Washington  at,  216-227 ;  war 
with,  ii,  85-104. 

Alleghany,  ii,  86,  87. 


Allegiance,  i^  151. 

Allen,  histonan,  i,  452. 

Allen,  J.  W.,  ii,  267. 

Allen,  Lieutenant,  ii,  284. 

Allen,  Mr.,  i,  65. 

Allen,  Orlando,  i,  520. 

Allen,  William  Henry,  i,  817,  887,  889, 

892 ;  action  with  the  Pitlioan,  528-529. 
Allen,  William  Howard,  i,  524-525 ;  ii, 

110-112. 
Alliance,  i,  22 ;   mutiny,  95-97 ;  cruise 

with  the  Bonhomme  Bichard^  128- 

156. 
AUigator,  ii,  5,  40,  41, 110-112. 
Allison,  Mate,  i,  582. 
Alraan,  Albert,  ii,  159. 
Almy.  Thomas  C,  1,  492,  500. 
Alps,  li,  889. 
Aithea,  ii,  504. 

Alvarado.  capture  of,  ii,  185, 186. 
Alwyn,  J:  C,  i,  888,  405,  412. 
Amazon,  i,  254. 
America.  74  gims,  i,  144. 
Ames,  M.  D.,  ii.  588. 
Ammen,  Daniel,  at  Port  Royal,  ii,  251- 

261 ;  off  Charleston,  511,  541 ;  at  Fort 

Fisher.  550. 
Amour  de  la  Datrie,  i,  176. 
Amphitrite,  i,  72. 
Anacostia,  ii,  226,  281,  288. 
Anderson,  Alexander,  ii,  87. 
Anderson,  George  W.,  ii,  509. 
Anderson,  John,  ii,  898. 
Anderson,  R.,  i,  884. 
Anderson,  Robert,  ii,  228-280. 
Anderson,  Thomas  O.,  i,  256. 
Anderson,  W.,  i,  889. 
Anderson,  William,  i,  249. 
Andrea  Doria,  i,  36,  89,  48,  45. 
Angus,  Samuel,  i,  197,  476,  583. 
Ann,  ii,  445. 
Anna,  ii,  445. 
Annapolis,  i,  10. 
Anson,  Admiral,  i,  18. 
A.  O.  TyUr.    See  Tyler. 
Appling,  Major,  i,  489. 
Appomattox,  ii,  272. 
Aquia  Creek,  action  at,  ii,  282,  288. 
Arab,  ii,  46, 158. 
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Arbuthnot,  John  J.,  ii,  28. 

Archer,  John,  i,  178. 

Arey.  Henry,  ii,  648,  661. 

Argai,  Samuelj  i,  7,  8. 

Argo^  whaler,  i,  426. 

Argus  (old),  i,  240,  271,  283. 284,  289  ;  oft 

Deme,  299-800 ;  flnst  cruwe  in  War  of 

1812,  822-826,   427-428;  action   with 

the  Pelican^  628-529. 
Argu»  (new),  ii,  10. 
Ariadne^  i,  70. 
Ariel,  i,  144,  600,  605-618. 
Arizona,  ii,  429,  487. 
Arkansasy  ii,  41 2-421. 
Arkansas  Post,  attack  on,  ii,  424,  426. 
ArUtta,  ii,  877. 
Armaday  iL  21. 
Armory,  William,  i,  199. 
Armstrong,  James  ¥.y  ii,  277,  677. 
Armstrong,  John  D.,  i,  888,  412. 
Arnold,  Benedict,  i,  62-69. 
Arnold,  H.  N.  T.^  ii,  688. 
Arnold,  Rhodes,  i.  86. 
Arundel,  Robert,  i,  477. 
Aspj  schooner,  i,  479,  486. 
An),  sloop,  i,  522, 528. 
Afalania,  brig,  i,  146. 
Atalanta  (English),  i,  816. 
Atalanta,  8-gun  ship,  ii,  26. 
Atlanta,  C.  S.  N.,  capture  of,  ii,  618-516. 
Atlantic,  privateer.    See  Essex  Junior. 
Aube,  Admiral,  preface,  xviii ;  i,  180. 
Augusta^  i,  188. 

Auausta,  gunboat,  ii,  251-261,  506. 
Aulick,  John  II.,  i,  585:  ii,  171,  182, 186, 

193. 
Aulick,  Richmond,  ii,  217. 
Aurora,  i,  146. 
Avenger,  i,  345. 

Avon,  preface,  xii,  note ;  ii,  23,  24. 
A.  W.  Balstr,  ii,  42ti. 
AyrcH,  .lohu,  i,  51. 
Azores,  i,  8. 

Babbitt,  Fitz  Henry,  ii,  67. 

Bacchus,  ii,  24. 

Bache,  George  M.,  ii,  424,  431,  438,  440, 
443. 

Bacon,  ii,  377. 

Bacon,  George,  ii,  508,  516. 

Badger,  Captain,  ii,  518. 

Bahamas,  i,  91. 

Bailey,  Joseph,  ii,  442. 

Bailev,  Tlioodorus,  at  San  Bias,  ii,  166  ; 
at  5«'ew  Orleans.  384,  888, 407. 

Bainbridge,  Josepn,  duel  at  Malta,  i,  286 ; 
ii,  7, 17. 

Bainbridge,  William,  i,  165,  166;  at 
Guadeloupe,  167-169 ;  in  Norfolk,\^^ 
190;  at  Algiers,  220;  at  Constanti- 
nople, 221-224;  at  Algiers,  224-227; 
insulted  by  Spanish  officers,  228-230 ; 
captures  the  Mrnhhoha, 'lAZ,  244;  loss 
of  tlio  Philadelphia,  244-250;  pris- 
oner, 251-253,  2S2,  295,  310;  recap- 
ture of  the  Philadelphia,  256-269; 
Tripolitan    gunboats,    273-275,    320; 


action  with  the  Java,  896-417  ;  at  Al* 
giers  in  1816,  ii,  88 ;  death,  142. 

Baker,  C.  £.,  ii,  268. 

Baker,  C.  J.,  i,  485. 

Baker,  Thomas,  i,  188. 

Baker,  Y.,  i,  481. 

Balch,  George  B.,  ii,  616,  621. 

Baldwin,  Charles,  ii,  580. 

Baldwin,  Charles  H.,  ii,  876,  666. 

Baldwin,  J.,  i,  46. 

Baldwin,  James  M.,  ii,  87,  89. 

Baldwin,  Midshipman,  ii,  153, 182, 183. 

Ballard.  £.  J.,  i,  445,  466 ;  ii,  49,  67,  59. 

BaUic,  li,  280. 

Baltimore,  outrage  on,  i,  171. 

Baltimore,  river  steamer,  ii,  822. 

Bancroft,  George,  i,  11 ;  ii,  696. 

Bandara  (TSangare,  ii,  110. 

Bankhead,  John  P.,  ii,  251,  824,  641. 

Barbarossa,  Aruch,  i,  219. 

Barclay,  Robert  H.,  i,  498-616. 

Barclay,  whaler,  i,  660-666. 

Barfleur,  i,  32. 

BarJleurA.ZSQ. 

Barley,  Edward,  ii,  142. 

Barnard,  John  G.,  li,  289,  877. 

Barnes,  John  8.,  ii,  609. 

Barnewell,  Edward,  i,  567,  569,  670. 

Barney,  Joseph  N.,  ii,  287. 

Barney,  Joshuiu  i,  148;  fight  with  the 
General  Monk,  148, 149 ;  command  of 
gunboats,  ii,  7-9. 

Barnstable,  ii,  158. 

Barreaut,  Captain,  i,  166,  179;  official 
report,  188-185. 

Barrett,  G.  W.,  u,  527,  588. 

Barron,  James,  i,  170,  228,  299  ;  Chesa- 
peake-Ltopard  affair,  806-811. 

Barron,  Samuel,  i,  228,  283,  297,  298, 
300,  311 ;  at  Hatteras,  ii,  246,  594. 

Barry,  John,  Lieutenant,  i,  39,  42,  43, 
92-94:  145-147,  169,174. 

Barry,  John,  mate,  ii,  127, 185, 137. 

Barry,  Thomas,  i,  389. 

Barry,  William,  i,  455. 

Barstow,  N.  S.,  ii,  267. 

Bartholomew,  Lyman,  ii,  877. 

Bartlett,  Midshipman,  ii,  399,  408. 

Barton,  ii,  18. 

Bassett,  Sailing-Master,  ii,  5. 

Bastard,  John,  i,  334. 

Baurv,  Frederick,  i,  333,412;  ii,  20,  24. 

Bazeley,  Lieuteuant,  i,  63. 

Bea(7le,  li,  113,  114,  115,  120, 121. 

Beale,  George,  ii,  38,  154. 

Beattv,  Thomas,  i,  333,  412 ;  ii,  4. 

Beaufort,  ii,  264,  272,  287,  293. 

Beaumont,  J.  C,  ii,  550. 

Behm,  C.  F.  W.,  ii,  266. 

Belcher,  Alexander,  i,  333,  412. 

Helknap,  G.  E.,  ii,  550,  579,  580. 

Bell,  Henry  IL,  ii,  376, 380,  385,  404,  563, 
578 ;  death  of,  580. 

Bellamy,  Samuel,  i,  6. 

Belle  Aloerienne,  ii,  375. 
I  Belkropnon,  preface,  vi. 

BtUiqueux,  preface,  vii. 
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Belvidem^  preface,  xiii,  note ;  chase,  i, 
82^-326 ;  chases  the  CorutUtUion^liU- 
848,545. 

Benbow,  Vice- Admiral,  i,  88. 

Bez\jamin,  J.  P.,  ii^  258. 

Bennett,  Captain,  li,  275. 

Bennett.  J.  W.,  ii,  448, 551. 

Bent,  Silas,  ii,  198. 

Bentley,  Samuel,  1, 159. 

Benton^  ii,  828,  829 ;  at  Island  No.  10, 
849-^52;  at  Memphis,  860-862,  420, 
421-424,  485,  487. 

BeroeaUy  i,  205;  action  with  BoHon^ 
208-218. 

Beresford,  J.  P.,  i,  484. 

Beresford^  schooner,  i,  478, 487. 

Berkeley,  i,  426. 

Berkeley,  Vice- Admiral,  i,  806,  810. 

Berribee  coast,  ii,  142, 148. 

Bertwhistle,  Lieutenant,  ii,  552. 

Berwick  Bay^  ii,  426. 

Betttey,  i,  48. 

Betsey,  brig,  i,  528. 

Betsey,  merchantman,  preface,  xv. 

Biddle,  James,  i.  249,  894,  481-488 ;  ii, 
64;  action  with  the  Penguin  78-76; 
chased  by  the  Comwallis,  77-80 ;  pi- 
rates, 110-112;  Japan,  192,  216. 

Biddle,  Nicholas,  1,  86,  89,  48,  88,  84; 
death  of.  85. 

Bienville,  li,  251,  455. 

Bigelow,  Abraham,  ii,  189. 

Bignall,  Lieutenant,  i,  501,  516. 

Bingham,  Captain,  i,  815. 

Black  IIawk,\\,  428, 424, 425. 

Black  Snake,  i,  490. 

Black  Warrior,  ii,  272. 

Blake,  Colonel,  i,  414. 

Blake,  Francis  B.,  ii,  285. 

Blake,  H.  C,  ii.  568,  581. 

Blake.  Joshua,  i,  278. 

Blakeley,  Johnston,  1,584,  585;  in  Watpy 
u,  18-26. 

Blanchard,  Francis  £.,  ii,  878. 

Blanche,  i,  851. 

Blessing  of  the  Bay,  i,  6. 

Block,  Schipper  A.,  i,  4. 

Blodgett,  Lieutenant,  ii,  868. 

Blonde,  i,  100. 

BloodA.bZ. 

Blue  Wing,  ii,  424,  425. 

Blythe,  Samuel,  i,  466,  586-540. 

Boggs,  Charles  S.,  ii,  884,  889,  891,  892, 
898. 

Bois,  Frank,  ii,  488. 

Bolivar,  ii,  107. 

Bolton,  i,  40. 

Bolton.  Captain.    See  William  Finch. 

Bombshell,  ii,  526-588. 

Bomford,  G.,  ii,  590. 

Bon  Accord,  ii,  21. 

Bonaparte,  i,  175. 

Bond,  Edward  A.,  preface,  xix. 

Bonhomme  Jiichard,  origin  of  name,  i, 
104;  armament,  105;  cruise  and  ac- 
tion with  the  Serapis,  114-186. 

Bonita,  ii,  178, 176, 178, 187. 


Bonne  OitoyenMy  i,  898-401,  418,  420, 

447.  ^ 
Bon  FereA,  175. 
Boomer,  Ephraim,  ii,  266. 
Booth,  B.  W.,  i,  484. 
Borton,  Gunner,  ii,  285. 
Boston,  i,  86,  88-90,  109;  action  with 

picaroons,  208;  action  with  the  Btr- 

ceauj  208-218 ;  ii,  10. 
Bostwick,  M.  W.,  i,  570. 
Bosworth,  Lieutenantj  1, 191. 
Boucher,  Lieutenant,  i,  42. 
Bourmaster,  Mr.,  i,  50. 
Boxer,  action  with  the  Enterprise^  i,  466, 

586-540 ;  ii,  82, 102. 
Boxer,  sloop,  i,  29. 
Boyce,  Charles,  ii,  80-82. 
Boyd,  Hannibal,  i,  420. 
Boyle,  Robert,  ii,  424. 
Boyden,  Mate,  ii,  548. 
Brackenridge,  J.  D.,  ii,  205. 
Bragg,  General,  ii,  845. 
Brailesford,  Josepn.  ii,  6. 
Braine,  Daniel  L.,  ii,  249,  550,  582. 
Brainer,  Captain,  ii,  28. 
Brand.  Colonel,  ii,  428. 
Branaywine,  ii,  125. 
Brashiers,  B.,  i,  485. 
Breas,  Jasper  T.,  ii,  887. 
Breckenridge,  General,  ii,  845. 
Breckenridge^  U.  B.,  i,  582. 
Breese,  Captain,  i,  209. 
Breese,  n.  fli.,  ii,  89. 
Breese,  Kidder  B.,  u,  877,  487, 440,  551. 
Breese,  Samuel  L.,  attack  on  Tuspan, 

ii,  187. 
Brent,  J.  L..  ii,  428. 
Brenton,  Edward  P.,  i,  24, 861,  887,  446 ; 

u,  21,  71. 
Brevoort,  Captain,  i,  518. 


Brighton,  Rev.  Dr.,  i,  848, 440, 448, 468. 
BrUliante,  i,  175. 


Brittan,  S.  B.,  ii,  886. 

British  Museum,  preface,  xix. 

Brock,  Captain,  i,  478. 

Brooke,  John  M.,  ii,  285. 

Broke,  P.  B.  V.,  preface,  xix,  xx ;  i,  880 ; 

chase  of   the    Constitution,  884-848, 

858 ;  action  with  the  Chesapeake,  439- 

468,  588. 
Brooklyn,  ii,  225.280;  at  New  Orleans, 

864-407;    at  Vicksburg,  410-412;   at 

Mobile,  458-500. 
Brooks,  Samuel  B.,  i,  183, 197. 
Brooks,  Sailing-Master,  i,  284. 
Broom,  J.,  i,  455. 
Brown,  Captain,  i,  99. 
Brown,  George,  i,  454,  481. 
Bn>wn,  Geortrc  W.,  ii,  378,  427-429. 
Brown,  Governor,  i,  40. 
Brown,  Henry,  ii,  878. 
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Brown,  I.  N.,  ii,  418-416,  420. 

Brown,  J.,  i,  175. 

Brown,  Jacob,  i,  482. 

Brown,  Lewis  A.,  ii,  641. 

Brown,  Moses,  i,  175. 

Brown,  Noah,  1, 495. 

Brown,  Thomas,  i,  477,  479,  487. 

Brown,  William  L.,  ii,  247,  248. 

Brown,  Wilson,  ii,  471,  502. 

Browne,  G.  W.,ii,440. 

Browne,  J.  M.,  ii,  571. 

Brownell,  H.  U.,  ii,  460,  601. 

Brownlow,  W.  L.,  ii,  76. 

Bruce,  William  H.,  i,  828. 

Brum,  Sailing-Master,  ii,  84,  86,  88. 

jBrvntwick^  i,  68. 

Brueus,  iL  107. 

Bryant,  N.  C,  ii,  861,  862. 

Bryson,  Andrew,  ii,  277. 

Buchan,  E.  W.,  i  601,  502,  616. 

Buchanan.  Franklin,  ii,  198,  197,  207; 

in  Mernmac,  286-297 ;  at  M.obile,  446- 

601,  596. 
Buchanan,  McKean,  ii,  291,  422. 
Buck^  Jam^  ii,  898. 
Buekner.  Simon  B.,  ii,  889. 
Budd,  Charles  A.,  ii,  28. 
Budd,  George,  i,  445, 457. 
Budd,  Thomas  A.,  ii,  251,  640,  641. 
Buford,.N.  B.,ii,  849. 
Buist,  Dt.j  ii,  258. 
Bulford,  John,  i,  875,  391. 
Bulger,  Lieutenant,  i,  491. 
Bull,  Walter  R.,  ii,  286,  818. 
Bulloch,  J.  D.,  li,  554.  560. 
Burden,  Captain,  i,  78-81. 
Burke,  Captain,  ii,  142. 
Burke,  Eamuud,  i,  78. 
Burke,  John  H.,  ii,  358. 
Burke,  William,  i,  50. 
Burlton,  Sir  George,  ii,  80. 
Bumhaiii,  D.,  i,  455. 
Burnside,  Ambrose  E.,  ii,  265,  274,  277. 
Burroughs.  Ezekiel,  i,  36. 
Burrows,  William,  i,  535-540. 
Bush,  John,  i,  352. 
Bush,  Lewis,  i,  352. 
Bush,  W.  S.,  i,  333,  352. 
Bushnell,  C.  S.,  ii.  301. 
Bushnell.  David,  i,  86-88. 
Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  ii,  230;   at  Hat- 

teras,  240-246 ;  at  New  Orleans,  867 ; 

at  Fort  Fisher,  549,  550. 
Byron,  Kichard,  preface,  xx ;  i,  322-326, 

834-343. 

Cabot,  i.  86,  89-41,  43,  85. 

Cairo,  ii.  328 ;  at  Memphis,  361,  862.  423. 

Caldwell,  C.  H.  B.,  ii,  380,  381,  382,  385, 

406,  432;  at  Fort  Fisher,  ii,  550. 
Caldwell,    James    R.,  i,   170,   267;    off 

Tripoli,  271 ;  killed,  281,  293. 
Caledonia,  brig,   i,  474-476;    battle    of 

Lake  Erie,  496-500,  50t>-518. 
Calhoun,  ii,  422,  429,  437. 
Camel,  i,  68. 
Camilla,  i,  100. 


Campbell,  Albert  B.,  ii,  806. 

Campbell,  Colonel,  i,  98. 

Campbell,  George  H.,  i,  176,  297,  810. 

Campbell,  J.^  i,  616. 

Campbell,  Lieutenant,  i,  49,  601. 

Campbell,  Loudon,  ii,  286. 

Camperdown,  preface,  viL 

CanandaiftM,  li,  605. 

Canceau,  i,  68. 

Capel.  Captain,  preface,  xz. 

Capudan,  Pasha,  i,  228,  226. 

Card,  John,  i,  872. 

Garden,  J.  S.,  preface,  zi,  xvi ;  i,  24,  27, 
864,  894.  588. 

Garden,  Migor,  i,  885. 

Garden,  Mrs.,  i,  886. 

Carletotiy  i,  58. 

Carleton,  John,  i,  412. 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  i,  66,  78. 

Carlson,  J.  F.,  ii,  622. 

Carlton,  Mi^jor,  i,  66. 

Carmick,  Daniel,  i,  199,  200 ;  ii,  45. 

Camick,  H.  D.,  i,  408. 

Carnaiiif  i,  171. 

CaroUnOj  schooner,  ii,  42,  44. 

CarofuieletAi,  828 :  at  Fort  Henry,  886- 
888;  at  Fort  Donelson,  840-^5;  at 
Island  No.  10,849-858;  860-862;  ac- 
tion with  the  Arkantasy  412-416 ;  420, 
481,  486,  486. 

Carr,  James  £.,  ii,  22. 

Carr,  J.  N.,  i,  889. 

Carr,  John  A.,  ii,  126. 

Carrol,  Lieutenant,  i,  290. 

Carrysford,  i,  88. 

Carson,  Captain,  i,  866. 

Caraon,  Kit,  ii,  151. 

Carter,  J.  K..  i,  476. 

Carter,  Midshipman,  i,  298 :  ii,  500. 

Carter,  Roger,  li,  37. 

Carter,  William  W.,  ii,  238. 

Carteret,  Captain,  i,  69. 

Case,  Commander,  ii,  267,  271. 

CaAsin,  John,  i,  310,  532 ;  ii,  82. 

Cassin,  Joseph,  i,  389. 

Cassin^  Stephen,  ii,  28,  83, 36, 110-118. 

Castihan,  n,  23. 

Castro,  Jos6  M.,  ii,  147, 150, 151. 

Caswell,  Midshipman,  i,  124. 

Catalano,  Salvatorc,  i,  256. 

Catalina,  ii,  119,  120. 

Cathcart,  i,  216,  217. 

Catherine,  whaler,  i,  550,  554,  556. 

Cavendy,  E.,  ii,  277. 

Cayuga,  ii,  884,  888,  889,  898,  407. 

Celia,  \,  243. 

Centipede,  i,  582. 

Cerberus,  i,  45,  46,  87,  88 ;  ii,  11. 

Ceres,  i,  70. 

Ceres,  steamer,  ii,  247,' 266,  268,  271-278. 

Cerf,  i,  105,  112. 

Ch'ads,  Henry  D.,  i,  897,  898,  405,  407- 
411. 

Chamberlain,  Midshipman,  ii,  39. 

Chambers,  Thomas,  ii,  20. 

Chameleon,  C.  S.  N.,  ii,  561. 

ChanieUon,  English,  i,  896. 
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Champion^  ii,  175. 

Champlin,  Stephen,  i,  491,  492,  500,  605, 

506,  518. 
Chandler,  Kalph,  ii,  550,  580. 
Chaplin,  J.  C,  iij  284,  266. 
Chapman,  Captain,  i,  61. 
Chapman,  John,  i,  505,  510,  511. 
CharUs,  whaler,  i^  550. 
Charles  Morgan^  ii,  874. 
Charleston,  i,  10, 18. 
OharUston,  C.  S.  N.,  ii,  506. 
CharloUe,  i,  58. 
Charlton^  whaler,  i,  550,  556. 
Ckarming  Molly  Ay  148. 
Chartoelt,    See  Earl  of  Moira, 
Chasseur,  ii,  268. 
Chatard,  Lieutenant,  ii,  165, 166. 
Chauncey,  Isaac,  i,  287,  288;  on  Lake 

Ontario,  474-489,  492,  497,  520;  U,  104. 
Chauncey,  John  S.,  ii,  241. 
Chauncey,  Walcott,  i,  479,  482;  ii,  82, 

89. 
Cheever,  John,  i,  407.' 
Cheever,  Joseph  P.,  i,  407. 
Cheever,  Midshipman,  ii,  175. 
Cherokee,  i,  51. 
Cherub,  i,  568-572. 
Chesapeake,   preface,  xix;   building,  i, 

158 ;  action  with  the  Leopard,  805-808 ; 

action   with   the  Shannon,  486-465; 

her  fate,  466-468. 
Chesapealce^s  Avenger,  i,  584. 
Chester,  Ensign,  ii,  552. 
Chevalier.  Captain,  preface,  xviiL 
Cheves,  Mr.,  i,  819. 
Chew,  T.  J.,  i,  888. 
Chickasaw,  li,  454,  478,  488, 495-497,  499, 

502. 
Chieora,  ii,  505-508. 
Chillieothe,  ii,  422,  428,  480,  481. 
Chipp,  C.  W.,  ii,  582. 
Chippewa,  18  guns,  ii,  82, 102. 
Chippewa,  schooner,  i,  501, 506,  518, 516, 

517. 
Chippewa^  transport,  ii,  277. 
Chodaw,  ii,  422,  423,  487. 
Chocura,  ii,  264. 
Christian,  Abraham^  ii,  875. 
Chronicle,  London,  i,  416. 
CAwM,  ii,  28-89. 
Church,  Captain,  i,  9. 
Church,  William  C,  ii,  301. 
Cincinnati,  ii,  828 :  at  Fort  Henry,  885- 

888;  at  Island  No.  10,  851 ;  Fort  Pil- 
low and  Memphis,  859-862;  420,  424, 

425,  481. 
Citoyenne,  privateer,  i,  201. 
City  of  New  York,  transjwrt,  ii,  267. 
Clagff'ett,  John  M.,  i,  188.  197. 
Claghomc,  George,  i,  159. 
Clark,  John,  i,  515,  518,  519. 
Clark,  Midshipman,  i,  562. 
Clark,  Robert,  i,  287. 
Clarke,  Edward  I).,i,  223. 
Claxton,  Alexander,  i,  436 ;  ii,  106. 
Claxton,  Thomas,  i,  516,  518,  519. 
Clement,  Louis  M.,  i,  209,  212. 


Clemson,  Midshipman,  ii,  177. 

C^fUm,  u,  876,  410,  412,  487. 

Clinch,  Bartholomew,  i,  188, 197. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  i,  819. 

CliU,  J.  M.  B.,  ii.  550. 

Clover,  Captain,  i,  487. 

Clyde,  prison  ship,  i,  188. 

Coazacoalcos,  capture  of,  ii,  187. 

Cochrane,  Alexander,  ii,  40. 

Cochrane.  Lord,  i,  461 ;  ii,  71. 

Cocke,  W.  H.,  ii,  118. 

Codrington,  Lady,  i,  80. 

Codrinffton,  Sir  Edward,  i,  80 ;  ii,  14,  45. 

Coggesnall,  historian,  preface,  xv. 

Coney,  James,  ii,  886. 

Collin,  Lieutenant,  ii,  552. 

Coffin,  Sir  isaac^  i,  462. 

Coles,  Captain,  ii,  802. 

Colhoun,  Edmund  R.,  ii,  266,  279,  516, 
550. 

Collier,  Sir  George,  i,  81,  64,  57-68,  89, 
100. 

CoUingwood,  ii,  147. 

CoUingwood,  Admiral,  i,  298. 

Collins,  John,  ii,  878,  464,  467. 

Collins,  Napoleon,  ii,  251,  557,  558. 

Colorado^,  285  ;  at  New  Orleans,  871. 

Colston,  K.  E.,  ii.  810,  811. 

Columbia,  C.  8.  N.,  ii,  506. 

Columbia,  44  guns,  ii,  10. 

Columbus,  24  suns,  i,  86,  89,  48,  44. 

Columbus,  ii,  191, 192. 

Colwell,  Dennis,  i,  878. 

Comet,  ii,  125. 

Commodore  Barney,  ii,  266,  271-279. 

Commodore  Perry,  ii,  266,  275,  276. 

Commons,  Surgeon,  ii,  459. 

Comstock,  J.  H.,  ii,  486. 

Conckling,  A.  II.  M.,  i,  500. 

Concord  (old),  ii,  125. 

Concord  (new),  ii,  599. 

Conemaufh,  ii,  454. 

Conestoga,  ii,  827,  881 ;  at  Fort  Henry, 
885-889 :  Fort  Donelson,  841-845 ;  in 
St  Charles  Kiver,  863. 

Confederacy,  i,  100, 140 ;  loss  of,  146, 147. 

Confiance,  li.  29-89. 

Congress,  galley,  i,  86. 

Congress,  privateer,  i,  149, 150. 

Coi^ress,  36  guns,  i,  158,  190,  191;  at 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  192,  801 ;  first 
cruwe  in  War  of  1812,  822-826 ;  888, 
426,  448,  521 ;  ii,  5,  58,  102,  110. 

Congress  (new),  ii,  148, 162, 153, 162, 166, 
225 ;  loHt  in  Hampton  Koads,  288-296. 

Connecticut,  i.  52,  188. 

Conner,  David,  i,  422,  426;  ii,  171-179. 

Connyngham,  Gustavus,  i,  65-68. 

Conover,  F.  S.,  ii,  508. 

Conover,  Sailing-Master,  ii,  89. 

Conrad,  Dr.,  ii,  501. 

6V> n«^/^um.  building,  i,  159,  166;  ac- 
tion with  tne  Insurgent,  177-183;  ac- 
tion with  the  Vengeance,  198-197; 
attacked  by  British  boats,  428,  487; 
ii,  89,  92,  98, 103. 104, 106,  225. 

ConstUittion,  preface,  vi-xv;  i,  20-81; 
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building,  159 ;  race  with  English  frig- 
ate, 17^-176;  otf  Tripoli,  271-298; 
chased  by  Brokers  squadron,  881-843 : 
action  with  Guerriere^  844-868 ;  action 
with  Java,  895-417 ;  436,  487 ;  third 
cruise  in  war  of  1812,  ii,  5,  6 ;  action 
with  Cyane  and  Levant,  46-55 ;  chased 
by  Collier's  squadron,  56-68 ;  rescued 
from  Confederates,  280;  compared 
with  Monitor,  807. 

Contee,  John,  ii,  195-197,  412. 

Cooke,  A.  P.,  ii,  437. 

Cooke,  J.  W.,  ii,  264,  272,  624r^80. 

Cooper,  Bez\jamin,  i,  422. 

Cooper,  powder  boy,  i,  875. 

Cooper,  James  F.,  preface,  xii,  xviii ;  1, 
179. 

Conquest,  i,  474,  477,  479. 

Coquette,  ii.  111. 

ComtoallU,  74  guns,  i,  896 ;  ii,  80. 

Corwin,  ii,  264. 

Cos,  General,  ii,  186. 

Cottineau,  Denis  ti.,  i,  105,  112,  117, 
130. 

Cotton,  ii.  422. 

Cotton  Bant,  ii,  527,  528. 

Coulthard,  Captain,  i,  142. 

Countess  of  Scarborough,  i,  129, 185, 

Coureur,  i,  151. 

Couthouy,  ii,  205, 440. 

Cowdery,  Jonathan,  i,  249. 

Cowel,  John  G.,  i,  569,  570. 

Cowper,  William,  i,  178. 

Cowslip,  ii,  455. 

Cox,  George,  i,  297. 

Cox,  William,  i,  445,  459. 

C.  P.  Williams,  ii,  377. 

Crack  O.,  King,  ii,  148. 

Crafts,  S.  P.,  if,  551. 

Craigh,  Sir  James,  i,  69. 

Craigh,  W.  J.,  ii  286. 

Crane,  William  M.,  i,  170,  281,  334,  487  : 
ii,  103. 

Craven,  Charles  II.,  ii,  519. 

Craven,  T.  A.  M.,  ii,  162-164,  454;  death 
of,  4t53-470. 

Craven,  Thomas  T.,  in  Potomac,  ii,  234, 
235;  at  New  Orleans,  385,  397-404, 
410,  560. 

Crawford,  Allen,  ii,  530. 

Crawford,  William  H.,  i,  523. 

Creighton,  John  O.,  i,  285;  ii,  6. 

Crei^hton,  William,  i,  101. 

CreoU^  ii,  175. 

Cririe,  John,  ii,  10. 

Crocker,  Frederick,  ii,  268,  544,  546. 

Croker,  Mr.,  i,  461. 

Crosby,  Pierce,  ii,  241,  380,  385, 406, 407, 
507. 

Cross,  George,  i,  188. 

Cross,  Joseph,  i,  333,  412;  ii,  63. 

Crowley,  Charles  E.,  ii,  44,  45. 

Croicn'^i,  10. 

Crown,  J.,  ii,  806. 

CrowninshielJ,  (Jeorffe,  i,  466. 

Croyahle.    Sec  Retaliation, 

Crusader,  ii,  225. 


Cumberland,  ii.  178, 176,  225 ;  at  Hatter^ 
as.  240-246 ;  in  Hampton  Boada,  288- 

CummingB,  A.  B.,  ii,  438. 

Cumminffs,  J.  C,  i,  418,  516. 

Cunningham,  Thomas,  ii,  45. 

Curlew  (American),  ii,  247, 248 ;  at  Port 
Royal,  251-261,  269,  271. 

CurUw  (English),  i,  521. 

Currituck,  ii,  808. 

Curtis,  James  F.,  ii,  68. 

Curtis,  J.  O.,  ii,  878. 

Curtis,  Lieutenant,  ii,  110. 

Curtis,  Quartermaster,  ii,  417, 418. 

Curtis,  Koger,  1,  881. 

Cushman,  Lieutenant,  ii,  551. 

Cushing,  William  B.,  in  the  Onslow,  ii, 
279-281 ;  destroys  the  Albemarle,  ii, 
681-588,  547 ;  at  Fort  Fisher,  550. 

Cutbush,  Lieutenantj  i,  249. 

Cyane,  capture  of,  ii,  52-56;  chase  of, 
56-68 :  on  the  Califomian  coast,  144- 
151 ;  in  Gulf  of  California,  160-165,  • 
169,  225. 

Dacres,  James  B.,  i,  58. 

Dacres,  James  R.,  Jr.,  preface,  xiv,  xv ; 
chases  the  Constitution,  i,  884-848; 
action  with  the  ConsUtution,  847-860 ; 
u,47. 

Dahlgren,  Charles  B.,  ii,488. 

Dahlgren,  J.  A.  B.,  ii,  615-622. 

Dakota,  ii,  225. 

Dale,  u,  144, 146, 162. 

Dale,  John  B.,  ii,  217. 

Dale,  Richard,  preface,  xvii ;  i,  43  'es- 
cape from  Mill  Prison,  64  ;  in  the  -&>«- 
hommie  Richard,  109-129 ;  in  the 
Trunibull,  143;  in  Mediterranean, 
228-233. 

Dale,  Richard,  Jr.,  ii,  70. 

Dallas^.  J.,  ii,  89, 121. 

Dana,  Dwight,  ii,  205. 

Dana,  Ensign,  ii,  45. 

Dan  Smith,  ii,  378. 

Darling,  E.,  ij  418. 

Dartmouth,  ii,  122. 

Dauphin,  i,  156. 

Davenport,  H.  K.,  iij  266. 

Davidson,  Hunter,  ii,  286. 

Davidson,  Lieutenant,  ii,  159. 

Davie,  i,  188. 

Davis,  Captain,  i,  58. 

Davis,  Charles  H.,  ii,  239,  253,  301,  303 ; 
takes  command  in  Mississippi  River, 
358;  at  Memphis,  360-363 ;  at  Vicks- 
burg,  412,  419 ;  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
542. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  ii,  294. 

Davis,  John,  i,  256,  259. 

Davis,  John  Lee,  ii,  509,  517,  550. 

Davis,  Lieutenant  (C.  S.  N.),  ii,  375. 

Davis,  Lieutenant  (English),  i,  408. 

Davis,  Mathew  L.,  i,  540. 

Davis,  William,  i,  183. 

Davy,  Thomas,  i,  98. 

Dawn,  ii,  509. 
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DawBOiif  L.  L.,  ii,  551. 

Day  era,  Gerard,  ii,  4. 

DayligM'ii,  277,  278. 

Deacon,  David,  i,  878. 

Deane,  i,  100, 140, 147. 

Deane,  Silaa,  i,  84,  65,  67. 

Decamp,  John^  ii,  885,  404,  405. 

Decatur^  brig,  li,  142. 

Decatur^  privateer,  i,  845. 

Decatur^  sloop  of  war,  ii,  187. 

Decatur,  James,  i,  272 ;  fight  with  Tri- 
politan  guuboats,  273;  death  of,  274, 
293. 

Decatur,  Stepheiij  Jr.,  i,  170,  175;  in- 
sulted by  Spanish  officere,  230;  cap- 
tures the  Philadelphia,  251-269;  fight 
with  Tripolitan  gunboats,  278-275, 284. 
287,  288,  316;  first  cruise  in  War  of 
1812, 822-826 ;  action  with  the  Macedo- 
nian, 364-894, 410, 527 ;  loses  the  Pr^ti- 
denty  ii,  64,  73 ;  war  with  Algiers,  88- 
104,806. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  Sr.,  i,  165, 169,  885. 

De  Chamillard,  i,  111. 

Decoy y  ii,  118. 

Deerhoundy  ii,  572. 

Defense  (S.  C.  cruiser),  i,  51. 

Defiance  (C.  S.  N.),  ii,  875. 

De  Haven,  Edwin  J.,  ii,  218-220. 

De  Kalby  ii,  828, 834 ;  at  Fort  Henry,  885- 
888;  at  Fort  Donelson,  841-845;  at 
Island  No.  10.  849-351 ;  at  Memphis, 
861,862;  in  bt  Charles  Biver,  362, 
868;  424,425,430,481. 

De  Krafft,  J.  C.  P.,  ii,  454,  488. 

Delancy,  Jaincs  ('.,  ii,  358. 

Delancv,  J.  W.,  i,  63,  838,  412. 

De  la  Koche,  Georjire,  ii,  582. 

Delaware,  i,  36, 165, 169. 

Delaware,  steamer,  ii,  266,  269,  271-277. 

Delisle,  Captain,  ii,  588. 

De  Long,  G.  W.,  ii,  582. 

Delphy,  Edward,  i,  389. 

Delphy,  Richard,  i,  524,  526,  528. 

Deming,  L.,  ii,  534. 

Demologos,  ii,  587. 

Denning,  John,  ii,  436. 

Dent,  John  H.,  i,  183, 197,  270,  278-277 ; 
ii,  11. 

Deptford,  i,  10. 

De  !!>artine,  i,  103, 109. 

Desfoumeaux,  General,  i,  168, 169. 

Desmond,  John,  i,  50. 

De  Soto,  ii,  426,  427. 

Detroit,  i,  474-476 ;  battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
601-517. 

Deux  Amis,  i,  205. 

De  Weibert,  Colonel,  i,  111,  188. 

D'Ghiere.  Sadi  M.,  i,  250. 

Diadem,  I,  532;  ii,  119. 

Diane,  i,  206. 

Dickenson^  James,  ii,  74,  76. 

Diligence,  i,  164. 

Diligent,  i,  98,  99. 

Dix,  John  A.,  ii,  279. 

Dixon,  George  E.,  ii,  522. 

Dixon,  pilot,  i,  478,  490. 


Dobbins,  Daniel,  i,  495,  496,  499. 

Dobbs,  Lieutenant,  i,  487,  490. 

Dobson,  Captain,  i,  171. 

Dolphin,  cutter,  i,  62. 

Dolphin,  brig,  ii,  288. 

Dolphin,  ii,  599. 

Domingo,  pirate,  ii,  118. 

Donaldson,  Edward,  ii,  885^  454. 

Donaldson ville,  attack  on,  li,  489. 

Donegal,  \,  242. 

Domin,  T.  A.,  ii,  144. 

Dorsey,  John  S.,  i,  281,  298. 

Dote,  Thomas,  i,  50. 

Doubloon,  ii,  890. 

Douglas,  George,  ii,  58. 

Douglas,  Sir  Howard,  i,  28,  568. 

Douglass,  Joseph,  i,  249. 

Dove,  Benjamin  M.^  841-845,  861-862. 

Downes,  Isaac  W.,  i,  287. 

Downes,  John,  i,  546-568 ;  ii,  89-108 ;  at 

Qualla  Battoo,  182-142,  289. 
Downes,  John  A.^  ii,  511. 
Downie,  George,  li,  28-89. 
Dragon,  i,  160. 
Dragon,  tug,  ii,  818. 
Dragut,  i,  219. 
Drake,  i,  74-82. 
Drayton,  Mr.,  ii,  205. 
Drayton,  Percival,  at  Port  Koyal,  ii,  261- 

261 ;  at  Mobile,  454,  458, 460,  468, 474, 

492,  501 ;  off  Charleston,  511. 
Drayton,  Thomas  F.,  ii,  258,  259. 
Dr.  Batey,  ii,  428. 
Druid,  i,  68,  69. 
Drummond,  General^  i,  488. 
Drury,  Lieutenant,  ii,  99. 
Dublin,  ii,  144, 146. 
Due  de  Duras,  i,  104. 
Due  de  Lauzun,  i,  140. 
Duckworth,  John  T.,  i,  880. 
Duer,  R.  K.,  ii,  588. 

Duke  of  Gloucester,  i,  472-474,  478-482. 
Dulany,  Bladen,  i,  532. 
Duncan,  Admiral,  i,  846. 
Duncan,  Jesse,  ii,  620. 
Duncan,  J.  K.,  i,  372. 
Duncan,  J.  M.,  ii,  154, 168, 167. 
Dundonald,  Lord,  i,  809,  899. 
Dunkirk,  i,  11. 
Dunmore,  Lord,  i,  89. 
Dunnj  T.  C,  ii,  550. 
Dunnington,  J.  W.,  ii,  424. 
Dupont,  S.  F.,  in  Califomian  waters,  li, 

151-170,  239;  at  Port  Royal,  251-261 ; 

ofl"  Charleston,  505. 
Durham,  P.  C,  i,  366. 
DTrville,  Captain,  ii,  214. 
Dusenbury.  Samuel,  i,  570. 
Duvall,  Robert  C,  ii,  159. 
Dyar,  Charles,  i,  60. 

Eads,  James  B.,  ii,  826,  828. 

Eagle,  brig,  i,  164, 175. 

Eagle,  sloop.    See  Chubb. 

Eagle,  trading  schooner,  i,  584. 

Eagle,  Henry,  ii,  287. 

Earl  of  Moira,  i,  472-474,  478,  487. 
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Earle,  Captain,  i,  472. 

Eason,  J.  M.,  ii,  505. 

Eastman,  Thomas  H.,  ii,  246,  247. 

Eattport,  ii,  388,  889. 

Eaton,  Commodore,  i,  217,  286 ;  leads 
Tripolitan  army,  299^  800. 

Eaton,  Quartermaster,  li,  418. 

Edgar,  i,  886. 

Edinburgh,  i,  361. 

Edinburgh  Review,  preface,  xvii. 

Edson,  Lieutenant,  ii,  183-140, 188. 

Edward,  i,  42. 

Edwards,  J.  L.,  i,  889,  518. 

Edwards,  Sampson,  i,  146. 

Edwards.  W.  W.,  i,  524,  526. 

Edwin,  ii,  87,  97. 

EMngham,  i,  86,  92. 

!^gleston,  John  R.,  ii,  286. 

Lgmont,  i.  151. 

Elbert,  Midshipman,  i,  298. 

Eldridge,  Daniel,  i,  197. 

Elizabeth,  schooner,  i,  547. 

Elizabeth,  74  guns,  ii,  47,  48. 

Ellet,  Alfred  W.,  li,  861,  862,  420,  421. 

Ellet,  Charles,  ii,  860-862. 

Ellet,  Charles  R.,  ii,  412,  425,  426,  484. 

Ellet,  John  A.,  ii,  484,  437. 

Elliott,  i,  160. 

Elliott,  Gilbert,  ii.  524. 

Elliott^  Jesse  D.,  i,  474, 477-488 ;  in  bat- 
tle of  Lake  Erie,  499-519;  ii,  89. 

Ellis  (C.  S.  N.),  ii,  264,  272,  279-281. 

Ellsworth,  i,  188. 

Elton,  Lieutenant,  ii,  82. 

Elton,  John  H.,  i,  487. 

Emerson,  S.,  ii,  268. 

Emmett,  Midshipman,  ii,  69. 

EniTiions,  George  F.,  ii,  217. 

Emory,  William  H.,  ii,  159. 

EmufouR,  i,  334. 

Endicott,  Mr.,  ii,  126, 132. 

Endyinion,  ii,  06-73. 

Enjtrlish,  Earl,  ii,  538. 

Enoch  Train,  ii,  373. 

Entirpritte,  12  guns,  cruise  in  West  In- 
dies, i.  '200-205;  action  with  the  Trip- 
oli, 231,  232:  before  Tripoli,  254;  cap- 
tures the  Mastico,  283,  284,  297,  437, 
400  ;  action  with  the  lioxer,  534-540 ; 
ii,  0,7,  102, 110. 

Enttrprist,  10  sruns,  i,  29,  30. 

EnUrpriae  (Enprlish),  i,  480. 

tptriitr,  i,  30;  tii,  13-17,  89;  action 
with  the  Jla^houda,  93-95,  98;  loss  of, 
102. 

Era  Xo.  5,  ii,  427. 

Erhen.  llenrv,  ii,  419,  579. 

Ericsson.  Jolin,  ii,  3(,H.'-307,  591,  592. 

Eri.,  i.  4S'- :  ii,  102-104,  123,  148,  165. 

Ef't'jpi,  ii.  >2. 

EskridiTe.  Alexander,  i,  333,  412. 

Esi^rnfn'r,  i,  177. 

A>)>/-//r,i,  420,  424. 

E^'x\  i.  24,  27  ;  tirst  cruise  in  War  of 
1>-12,  320-;>-n  ;  action  with  the  AhrU 
8j"--.>30.  3''.7.  -^'.'o  ;  buildiuk'  of  the,  542, 
543 :  captures  the  Sodon,  545;  cruise  in 


the  Pacific,  546-568 ;  action  with  the 

Phabe  and  the  Cherub,  66»-578. 
Essex,   ironclad,   ii,  829-888;   at    Fort 

Henry,    885-888,   420,   421  ;  at    Port 

Hudson,  482-484. 
Essex  Junior,  i,  558-556,  559,  560. 
Estido,  ii,  95,  96. 
Estrelta,  ii.  422,  429, 487,  602. 
Etna,  ii,  187, 189. 
Eugene,  i,  177. 
Eurydice,  i,  816. 
Eustis,  Mr.,  ii,  286. 
Evans,  A.  E.,  i,  888,  412. 
Evans,  John,  i,  455. 
Evans,  Sam.  i,  299, 486,  487. 
Everstield,  Charles,  ii,  159. 
Exmouth,  Lord,  ii,  108. 
Experiment,  frigate,  i,  94. 
Experiment,  12-gun  schooner,  cruise  in 

the  West  Indies,  i,  205-207. 

Fair  American  (Lake  Ontario),  i,  479, 
480. 

Fair  American,  privateer,  i,  886. 

Fair  American  (8.  C),  i,  88. 

Fairbanks,  Lieutenant,  ii,  874. 

Ffurfax,  Acting-Master,  ii,  169. 

Fairfax,  Donald  M.,  ii,  286,  287,  511. 

Falcon,  i.  49 :  ii,  178. 

Falcon,  Gordon,  ii,  62. 

Falkland,  i,  5. 

Falmouth,  i,  85. 

Falmouth,  prison  ship,  i,  188. 

Falmouth,  sloop  of  war,  ii,  171. 

Fanning,  John,  i,  86. 

Fanny,  merchantman,  i,  646. 

Fanny,  trans^rt,  ii,  241,  246-272. 

Faron,  John,  li,  407. 

Farragut,  David  G.,  discovers  a  mutiny, 
i,  329 ;  cruise  in  the  Essex,  542-549, 552, 
556,  500,  561,  570 ;  attack  on  pirates, 
ii,  114-117  ;  at  New  Orleans,  307-407  ; 
on  the  Upper  Mii^sissippi,  408-422  ;  at 
Port  Hudson,  432-435;  at  Mobile, 
449-500. 

Farrand,  Ebenezer,  ii,  446. 

Faunce,  John,  ii,  241. 

Fauntlerov,  Midi<hipman,  ii,  182. 

Febiger,  John  C,  ii,  527,  579,  5S0,  5S1. 

Fedtral^  privateer,  ii,  123. 

FtU,  i,  53. 

Feltus,  William  W.,  i,  562,  574. 

Fernald,  Mark,  i,  188. 

Frrret,  ii,  5,  113,  118  ;  loss  of,  122. 

Ferriss,  Jormthan  D.,  ii,  40. 
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162, 165,  170. 
Indiana,  ii,  597. 
Indianola,  ii,  422,  423,  427-429. 
Indien.  i,  71. 
Injlexiole,  i,  53. 
IngersoU,  Lieutenant,  ii,  135. 
Inffomar,  ii,  373. 
Ingram,  William,  i,  571. 
Ingraham,  D.  N.,  ii,  505-508,  577. 


Ingraham,  Josephj  i,  158. 

Inman,  William,  ii,  119. 

/.  N.  Seymour,  ii,  266,  271. 

ImurgetUy  i,  166 ;  action  with  the  Oot^ 

Hellation,  177-182;  loss  of,  200. 
Intrepid  (or  MaHico),  i,  265,  286-298. 
Intrepid,  74-gun  ship,  i,  144. 
Iphigenia,  i,  896,  897. 
IrU,  1, 142. 

Irofuoii,  ii,  225,  885,  404-406,411. 
Irvine,  Lieutenant,  i,  474,  512. 
Irwin,  John,  ii,  541.  542. 
Isaacs,  George  W.,  i,  570. 
Isaac  Smith,  ii,  251-261,  608. 
/#w,  i.  63. 

Island  No.  10,  attack  on,  ii,  849-868. 
Israel,  Joseph,  i,  287,  298. 
ItascoAi, 880, 881, 885,  386, 405,  406, 410; 

at  Mobile,  449,  454,  481,  485. 
Ives,  Thomas  B.,  ii,  868. 
Izaid,  Ralph,  i,  256,  259, 298. 

Jack,  Charles  £.,  ii,  878. 

Jack,  Dr.,  preface,  xix,  xx ;  i,  464. 

Jack,  Midsnipman,  ii,  286. 

./a<;il:aZ,iiJ13,117, 122. 

Jacheon  (U.  8.  N.),  ii,  876,  887,  410. 

Jachton  (C.  S.  N.)\  ii,  874. 

Jackson,  Charles,  li,  88. 

Jackson,  George,  i,  486. 

Jaloux,  i,  170. 

Jamaica,  loss  in  trade  to,  i,  71. 

James,  Reuben,  i,  275,  676,  677. 

James,  William,  preface,  xii,  note,  xiv- 
xvi ;  i,  29,  179,  847,  848,  856,  890,  409, 
432,  440,  501,  567  ;  ii.  13. 

Jamestown  (C.  S.  N.),  li,  287,  291,  322. 

Jamieson,  William,  i,  389. 

Jane,  Henry,  ii,  46,  58. 

Jarvir",  James  C.,  i,  195. 

Jason,  i,  98. 

Jassin,  ii,  459. 

Java,  preface,  vi,  xiii,  note,  xiv ;  i.  20, 
81 ;  action  with  the  Constitution,  Z*db- 
417. 

Java  (new),  i,  519 ;  ii,  18, 103. 

Jay,  John,  i,  146. 

Jeffers,  William  N.,  ii,  266,  273. 

Jefferson,  i,  487,  488. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  i,  86,  214. 

Jenkins,  Thornton  A.,  ii,  439;  at  Mo- 
bile. 449,  477,478-480,  501. 

Jersey,  i,  52. 

Jersey,  prison  ship,  i,  188, 189. 

J  otto,  i,  70. 

Jewett,  Paymaster,  ii,  552. 

John  Adams,  brig,  preface,  xiv. 

John  Adams,  corvette,  i,  captures  the 
Mashouda,  238,  283,  297,  476 ;  ii,  106, 
110,  111,  118, 121 ;  at  Naples,  125,  171, 
176,  225. 

John  Grifith,  ii,  378, 452. 

Johns,  Lieutenant,  preface,  xx ;  i,  453. 

Johnson,  Amos,  ii,  381. 

Johnson,  Captain,  i,  546. 

Johnson,  M.  L.,  ii,  541. 

Johnson,  Robert,  ii,  40,  41,  45. 
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Johnson,  Rossiter,  preface,  six. 
Johnson,  William,  i,  490. 
Johnston,  Albert  S.,  ii,  845,  851. 
Johnston,  Henry,  i,  62,  68. 
Johnston,  James  D.,  ii,  447, 465, 489, 490, 

496-499. 
Johnston,  John  V.,  ii,  858. 
Johnston,  Midshipman,  ii,  158. 
Johnston.  Samuel  B.,  i,  570. 
Joly,  Nicholas,  ii,  107. 

Jones,  Edmund,  ii,  881. 

Jones,  Jacob,  i,  170  ;  in  the  Philatlelphia, 
249,  295,  894,  410;  action  with  the 
/ro/w,  429-485;  ii,  89. 

Jones,  J.  £.,  ii,  581. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  i,  86,  88,  46-48 ;  cruise 
in  Vie  Ban^er^  71-82;  cruise  in  the 
JSonhomme  Jiichard^  108-186;  attack 
on  Leith,  112, 118 ;  last  days,  144, 145. 

Jones,  J.  P.,  ii,  255. 

Jones,  Lieutenant,  i,  45. 

Jones,  M.  P.,  ii,  508. 

Jones,  Richard  B.,  i,  249;  ii,  19. 

Jones,  Thomas  ap  C,  ii,  40-45 ;  in  the 
Mexican  War,  144-146,  170;  in  the 
Merrimae^  286-297 ;  in  command  of 
the  Jferrimacy  812-321,  447,  590. 

Jones,  Thomas  C,  i,  405. 

Jotepk,  i,  65. 

Josiah,  James,  i^  45. 

Josselyn,  Francis,  ii,  527,  588. 

Jouett,  James  £.,  captures  the  Royal 
Yacht,  ii,  887^38;  at  Mobile,  451,  460, 
464,  468,  475 ;  captures  the  Stlma^  484- 
487,  495,  500,  501. 

Journal  de  Paris,  i,  817. 

Joy,  ii,  485. 

./iktoA,  11,285,286. 

Junkin,  Charles,  ii,  232. 

Julia,  i,  478, 474,  477-479,  486. 

JulUt,  ii.  424. 

Junalusia,  ii,  247. 

Junon,  i,  531,  533 :  ii,  6. 

Justin,  Joshua,  ii,  89. 

Karamauli,  Hamct,  i,  200,  300. 
Karamauli,  Jusscf,  i,  216, 200,  800. 
Katahdin,  ii,  884,  894,  411,  412,  421. 
Kearney,  Lawrence,  ii,  5,  11,  109, 118- 

115. 
Kearney,  8.  W.,  ii,  153-155. 
Keartarge,  ii.  566-573 ;  loss  of,  584. 
Keeler,  William  F.,  ii,  806. 
Keith,  William^  i,  287. 
Kempff,  Louis,  li,  542. 
Kennard,  J.  S..  ii,  255. 
Ktnrubec,  at  New  Orleans,  ii,  876,  885, 

406,  411,  412;  at  Mobile,  452,  480,  481, 

485,  499. 
Kennedy,  Edmund  P.,  i,  282. 
Kennon,  Beverly,  ii,  302,  502. 
Kennon,  Beverley,  Jr.,  ii,  374,  ;389,  890, 

391,  398. 
Kent,  Bartholomew,  i,  858,  461. 
Keokuk,\\,h\2-h\Z. 
Kerr,  Captain,  i,  546 ;  ii,  46,  57. 


Kevil,  Captain,  ii,  286. 

Keyser,  E.  S.,  ii,  551. 

Keystone  State,  ii,  284,  506. 

Kichapoo,  ii,  508. 

Kidd,  William,  i,  6. 

Kilty,  Augustus  H.,  ii,  850 ;  in  the  St 

Charles  Kiver,  862,  868. 
Kimberly,  Lieutenant,  ii,  474. 
Kineo,  ii,  885,  895,  421,  482. 
King,  Captain^  i,  476. 
King  George,  i,  160. 
King,  Robert,  ii,  584. 
Kinney,  Lieutenant,  ii,  469,  494. 
KiMtnan,  ii,  422. 
Kirkland,  W.  A.,  ii,  508. 
Kissick,  William,  i,  50. 
Kitchen,  paymaster,  ii,  541. 
Kittredge,  J.  W.,  il,  544. 
Knight,  William,  i^  249,485. 
Knox,  Samuel  R.,  ii,  205. 
Knowles,  Quartennaster,  ii,  460,  468. 
Koszta,  M.,  ii,  577. 

Lackawanna,  ii,  454, 480,  490,  491,  498, 
494  499 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  i,  479,  482. 

LaSjf  Murray,  i,  482. 

Lady  Prevost,  i,  501,  502,  507,  518,  616, 
517. 

Lafayette,  i,  28, 95-97 ;  to  Captain  Jones, 
105. 

LafayetU,  ii,  422,  423,  485,  486,  487. 

Lake  Borgne,  battle  of,  ii,  40-45. 

Lamb,  W.  W.,  ii,  858. 

Lambert,  Henry,  1,  895-410;  death  of, 
411. 

Lamson,  R.  H.,  ii,  546,  548,  549,  550. 

Lancaster,  ram,  ii,  225,  419,  484. 

Lancer,  ii,  268. 

Lanoey,  John,  ii,  55. 

Landais,  Pierre,  i,  95, 105-185. 

Landis,  ii,  375. 

Lane,  E.  8.,  i,  232. 

Lang,  Jack,  i,  431. 

Langdon,  Ilcnry  S.,  U,  19. 

Langdon,  John,  i,  34. 

Langthome,  A.  R.,  ii,  877,  440,  55L 

Lanmau,  Joseph,  ii,  550. 

Lansdale,  Surgeon,  ii,  459. 

La  Place  (C.  S.  N.),  ii,  875. 

Lapwing,  i,  298. 

Lardner,  James  L.,  ii,  252-261. 

Laub.  Henry,  i,  509,  518,  519. 

Laughame,  T.  L.  P.,  i,  828. 

Lavalette,  E.  A.  F.,  ii,  87,  88,  162,  165, 
506. 

Laverty,  John,  ii,  580. 

Lavie,  Captain,  i,  857. 

Law,  Lieutenant,  preface,  xx ;  i,  454. 

Lawrence,  ii,  171. 

Lawrence,  brig,  i,  495-518. 

Lawrence,  Colonel,  i,  145. 

Lawrence,  James,  attack  on  Tripoli- 
tan  gunboats,  i,  230 ;  recapture  or  the 
Philadelphia^  256-260,  208 :  first  cruise 
in  the  War  of  1812,822-326;  Bonne 
Citoyenne,  898-401.;  action  with  the 
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FMMck,  418-42«;  aodon  with  the 
OSUtc^MO^tf.  486-468. 

LawreBoe,  Jonn,  L  450. 

LawB,  Alexsnder,  I,  856, 859. 

Lairson,  John,  ii,  508. 

LavMm,  lEUdhsrd  H.  li.,  1, 888. 

Lay,  John  L.,  ii,  581. 

Lei,  Edward,  ii,  546.  • 

ZMfMfor,  i,  81, 809  :*iL  7, 54, 87-68. 

Lear,  Tolnas,i,  854;  0,86. 

i;M,L48,49. 

Lee,  Captain,  i,  56. 

Lee,  Mioahipman,  ii,  88. 

Lee,  Biehard  H.,  L  85, 108. 

Lee,  Samuel  P.,  ii,  884,  898;  at  Vioka- 
buig,  410, 448. 

Lee,  Sidney  S.,  ii,  18S^198. 

Lee,  Theodora  ii,  159. 

Leighton,  Enaign,  ii,  558. 

Leignev,  preface,  xvm. 

Lempnere,  Cl^nent,  i,  51. 

Lentball,  John,  ii,  88& 

Leonard,  James,  1, 197^ 

Leonaid,J.W.,i,m. 

Leonard,  WUliam  H.,  ii,  858. 

Z«»ar<Mi  806-808,  897. 

LeBoy,  W.  £.,  ii,  454, 481, 498, 499,507, 
508. 

Xetty,  Master,  ii,  488. 

Lt9amt,  ii,  58-56;  chase  ot  56-68,  146- 
148,  885. 

Leverett,  G.  H.,  i,  418. 

Lewis,  Lieutenant,  i,  898. 

Lewis,  Master-Commandant,  il,  98,  94; 
death  of,  98. 

Lewis,  Midshipman,  ii,  160, 169. 

Lexington^  i,  86,  42,  48,  62,  68. 

Lexington^  gunboat,  ii,  327 ;  at  Belmont, 
881-884;  Fort  Henry,  885-889 ;  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  845-848;  St  Charles 
Biver,  862-868,  424,  426. 

Lexington^  store-ship,  ii,  166,  208. 

Libertad,  ii,  168. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  ii,  289,  266. 

Linnet^  ii,  28-89. 

Lin»cott,  Edward,  i,  567,  670. 

LiofUMy  ii,  422,  480. 

Lisle,  i,  228,  258. 

Little  BeU,  i,  315-816. 

LUtU  Belt^  on  Lake  Erie,  i,  601,  613, 
617. 

LiUU  Devil  (see  Diaholito\  i,  48. 

Little,  Georpre,  i,  208-218. 

Littlepage,  H.  B..  ii,  286. 

LiUU  Rebel,  ii,  358-362. 

Livingston,  John  T.,  ii,  166. 

Livingston,  Philip,  i,  108. 

Livingston,  Kobert  B.,  i,  284. 

Lively^  i,  160. 

Livermore,  Samuel,  i,  466. 

Liverpool,  i,  42. 

Liverpool,  Captain  Jones'  proposed  at- 
tack on,  i,  106. 

Llewellyn,  Surgeon,  ii,  670. 

Lloyd,  Benjamm,  ii,  630. 

Lloyd,  J.  W.,  ii,  580. 

LocKer,  Captain,  ii,  42,  44. 
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Lockw&od,  Vu  266,  £71-275. 

Loukwoodj  Swuuel,  Uj  lT6j  277» 

Logholm,  i|  881. 

Lou^u^.  Daniel  C,  ii.  806,  StO. 

£mr*^  i,  464^  641 ;  ii,  9= 

London  Btar,  pr^fn^c,  v. 

London  BtatcHmon^  preface,  vi, 

London  TinieB.  profiMJiJj  viii ;  ^  S9, 81, 819, 

415-417,  473,  689 :  ii,  31,  m,  m. 
Long,  Androw  E.,  li,  205. 
Long,  J,  C,  I,  412^  ti,  2SS. 
Lontfcm^  Lieutenant,  i,  53, 
Longshaw,  \V.^  ii^  5M. 
Looniis,  Lioui^atint,  ii,  39, 
Lord  f'haih^m^  i,  74. 
Lord  Mleon,  i,  47^ ;  ii,  47* 
Loring,  Captuin,  i,  171, 178, 
J^amMk,  W.,  i^  426. 
L(mim^  \,  207,  SOfl. 
Lmiim  Btid^€i,  i,  207. 
Louisbuig,  i,  ll/lt^. 
LiiuiMam^  brig,  ilf  42^  44. 
L&uitiana,  iloutiug  mint:,  ii,  548,  549. 
io«i#tawo,  ironclad,  il,  378^  Slt4,  UH. 
LGwrnana,  Btmuji^r,  ii,  2t>6,  267,  271-275, 
Louiinfillf,  ii,  StB;  at  Fort  Dfttielpon, 

841-345;   &t  Memphii^,  361-36^  4StJ, 

424,  425, 431, 4S5,  43S. 
Lovull,  BoloniDD,  i,  H9. 
Lovell,  William  B.,  ii,  875,  SMi 
Low,  W.  W.,  U,  503. 
Lowe,  J.,  ii,  506. 
Lowe,  Lieutenant,  ii-  449. 
Lowrv,  Heij^art  B„  if,  «BE,  341. 
Loyal  CWiP^fl,  ij  58. 
L&yail,  ii,  468,  4&0,  501,  ^ 

Lutre,  8.  B.,  it,  542,  hH. 
Ludlow,  A.  C,  i,  445,  455, 466,  466. 
Ludlow,  Cbarles,  i,  813. 
Ludlow,  R,  C,  1,412, 
Lumley,  John  E.,  ii,  10,  71. 
Lunti  Cutting,  1,110. 
Lunt,  Henry,  i,  110, 116. 
Lytimn,  Jamej  R.,  i,  570;  ii,  26,  26. 
Lyn^h^  i.  50. 
Lynch,  William  F.,  Dead  Sen  cxTMHlitirni, 

ii,  217-218;  North  Curolinu  nounds, 

233,  247,  2M,  272,  632,  594. 
X^«j?,  ii,  102, 
Zyra,  ii,  fit. 

Macartv,  Lloutcnutit,  i,  138. 

Mufdonou^h,  Janieft^  1,  18(1. 

Mucdnnouffb,  Thorn bb,  recapture  of  the 
I'kiliuMphia^'i,  256-268;  M^tl^iift  with 
Tnpolitan  gunljoats,  S78-275;  battle 
of  hake  Cham  plain,  li,  27-80. 

Mact^do,  ii,  H*3. 

Mamtioniufi^^  preface,  vii-xvi ;  i,  %i,  26, 
27  J  action  with  the  UhiUd  SffitfK 
3rt4-894,416,  4SB,  6?^;  in  th<*  Mpditer- 
raneau,  u,  53,  89,  112,  RB,  98,  IW,  102, 
110:  on  the  African  ciMfit,  142;  in 
Japan.  203,  225. 

Mack,  Eu^iine,  ii,  4^8. 

Mackenzie,  Alexander  B.j  il,  185,  18H, 
5S0f  593. 
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Maclay,  William,  i,  157. 
Macomb,  Alexander,  ii,  28. 
Macomb,  W.  H.,  ii,  432,  588,  588. 
Macphenon,  J.  S.,  i,  477,  478. 
Maddox,  W.  A.  T.,  ii,  158. 
Jfadison,  i,  478,  486,  487. 
Madison,  John  B.,  ii,  4. 
MadboD^  Midshipmati,  i,  845. 
Maffitt,  John  N.,  xi,  a5S,  526,  655-558. 

Ma^eUnnij  i,  175,  R97. 

Mogn^L    See  Sidney  Smith, 

Moffft^^ut^  U  144^ 

Jfo^no/to,  iif  370. 

MafTfttJb,  llumphreT,  i,  518. 

Magruder,  George  W,,  ii,  22a 

MaEm,  T.  A.,  ii,  596, 

Mmdtion4,  i,  17li  ^S. 

M^ii^tic^  iL  66,  71. 

M^kh  Ahm,  ii,  U^ 

Half^y,  Mohammed,  ii,  186. 

Mftlev,  WiJliam,  i,  204. 

Mfllloby,  I  47S. 

Mallorv,  ii,  S!»5. 

Man,  Robert,  l,  396. 

ManhattiMn,  ii,  4M,  475,  487,  495,  496, 

499. 
MfifiiUffids,  ii,  S65i  3€&^  874-407. 
Manly,  John,  i,  46,  4i^,  49,  88-90, 147. 
Manti,  Geom%  i^  2*&. 
Mannera  E.  W.,  ii,  1&.20. 
Mflplc'ft,  John  K,  u  525. 
Marchand,  John  B.,  ii,  464,  491,498,494, 

609. 
Marengo^  i,  822. 
Marquis  de  La  FayetU^  i,  145. 
Marc^uis  de  la  Habana,  ii,  874. 
Marta^  cniisor,  L  f''i. 
Maria^  mt-reljuntiaian,  i,  156. 
Maria^  priVBtiiT,  i,  ^.*^, 
Mi^Ha  X  Cat  Hon,  H,  a7S,  S7&. 
jllfirinrr,  i,  »7,  1«1,  526,  629. 

MurmodukG,  H.  II..  iU  £8i. 
Mfttmaro^  U,  423,  424,  4S0. 
ifarjr,  private* r,  i,  145;  ii,  fl. 
Jfar*.  74^ffan  nhip,  i,  3Mfi. 
Majnibiill,  John,  i,  3t8.  405, 407. 
ifarjN^wtn,  i,  170, 
Mutton,  John,  ii,  240,  SOS,  811. 
Mutthon,  JoRepb,  Ii,  4li8i 
Muriin,  ),  b^^. 
Murtin,  Daniel,  t,  BOS. 
Mary,  ii,  21. 

i^ary  Carver,  ii,  142, 148. 
J/^irv  I^ose,  i,\1\  2S. 
Ma*houfia^  preface,  siii ;  11,  §1-96. 
Mason,  Jiirnt5fl  M.,  ii,  28fl,  2^7. 
Mi%intacknMtt^.  ii,  ^04,  B6II. 
Ma»tic^.     See  IrUrfpid* 
Mather.  S,  W.,  ii.  MO. 
Muttnhnfti,  \u  52^,  535. 
MathijiR  pi>snt,  attac^k  on.  ii^  284. 

Maury,  W.  L.,  ii,  559. 

Maxcy,  V..  ii,  592. 

Maxwell,  James  G.,  ii,  246,  247. 


Maxwell,  Lieutenant,  i,  298. 

Maxwell,  Sergeant,  ii,  169. 

May,  William,  ii,  188. 

Maynadier,  Henry  £.,  ii,  849,  851. 

Maynard,  Lieutenant,  ii,  188. 

Mayo,  Isaac,  ii,  76, 183, 184, 186, 188, 596. 

Mayrant,  John,  i,  124, 127, 188, 184. 

Mayston,  Robert,  ii,  81. 

Mc'lkikc'T,  Jariu^,  ii,  401,  4^2. 

MrBiikt rr,  l\  M.,  ii,  45*1 

Mc  Bride,  J  mi  its,  ii^  8*0. 

McCabe,  Stutnaiv  ih  IH* 

McCall,  Edward  R.,  i,  5JJ.'>,  586,  688. 

McConn,  W,  P„  ii  452,  454, 481. 

MeCarriek,  Patrick,  ii,  *2§4. 

MeCartv,  W.  D.,  i,  412. 

MeCaufoy,  Charles  S.,  ii,  tSB. 

McCftWloy,  Captain,  ii^  519. 

MeChesncv,  William,  Ii,  m, 

McClellan,  Lieutenant,  Ii,  876. 

M'Clintock,  Henry  M.,  i,  628. 

McOl^wkev,  Jsmea^  ii,  428. 

M^CIuney,  i.  435. 

MeCookJ  KcMierick  8.,  li,  276,  277. 

McCormi^k,  Huph,  i,  287. 

McCoT,  LicutcDant,  ii,^  876. 

Mf'Ctilbch,  G.  B.,  ii,  5. 

MelJiflrrnid,  J*>hn,  ii,  266,  651, 

Mc!»onald,  J.,!,475;ii,74 

Mi' Donotufhy  ii,  508. 

MoDou^jfall,  i,  86. 

M<^I>oiijfidl,  John,  ii,  62. 

MrEkoy,  Arehibald,  i,  ISa 

MiFarlWl.  John,  ii,  45&,  603. 

Ml  FiirhiEii,  WiUiarn.  ii,  S8«. 

AL'  ( i  1 J  k\  Li  out*  rmiiu  11 ,  W, 

M'(;fjwj4n,  MidrtliipiimUii,  490. 

>!■  Kunrioirle,  Wil^irn,  li,  Stil,  362,  868. 

Milnttxslt,  {  linrlt*  K,  il,  S78»  401. 

M'Kflv,  <.,  i,  iiVL 

.Ml  Kt-jiTi,  Willmin  W;,  U,  S54. 

i^Ki.t,  II,  W„ii,  5IH1. 

Ml  KitvcT,  Irtaao.  ii,  40,  45,  lt3, 128. 

MrKni|t(ht,  Bti^phen  D.,  i,  653,  664,  669, 
r>70  ;  ii,  25,  £6, 

McKinky,  ii,460,  60L 

McKinptry,  J.  P-,  ii,  432,  438. 

Mi'Lftufthan,  Mulfthipnmn,  II,  166, 168. 

Jrcinn*',  it,  173,  17.^. 

Mt'LariD,  Mr.,  fn^fuee,  x%iLL 

M'LfMHl,  Boatttwaln,  i,  526. 

MeNk41,  Danici,  i,  1^8. 

McNi<  II,  David,  i,  176,  SS4 

McKst>ll,  Hci>lor,  i,  45,  8&-90, 

M^^RiMf,  ii,  374,  404. 

Meo^lt,  Lieutenant^  Ii,  6tl, 

MMifi,  i,  52ft. 
!  Midway,  ii,  18,  7^ 
1  Mff^mpu«,  i,  806. 
i  MdliA%,  i.  47. 
I  Miltiii*,  i,  47S.  487. 
;  MeUilIe,  Charkii,  ii,  £05. 
;    Memphh,  ii,  ST5,  883. 

Mv  ruphif,  ^nnTxiat^  ii,  606, 

Mendoza,  li,  164. 

Menziea,  Migor,  i,  60. 
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MercOf  Georee  C,  i,  482. 
Mercedita^  ii,  506. 
Mercer,  Samuel,  ii,  240. 
Meredith,  Sergeant,  i,  276. 

Merrimac,  24  guns.  i.  164. 

MerrimaCy  ironclad,  li,  99,  284-298. 

Mersey^  11,  884. 

Mervlne,  William,  1,  477;  11,  146,  162, 
864. 

Mesa,  battle  of,  11, 158, 159. 

Metacamet,  11,  452 ;  captures  the  Selma, 
484-487,  499,  600. 

Miami,  11,  876, 410, 411 ;  battle  with  the 
AWemarU,  625,  626. 

Michigan,  11,  225. 

Midq€,  il,  112. 

Milford,  1,  47,  86. 

Miller,  Ensign,  11,  488. 

Miller,  Henry  W.,  11,  268.] 

Miller,  Samuel,  11,  9. 

Miller,  Thomas,  li,  166. 

MUler,  William,  1,  278. 

Milne,  David,  1, 196. 

Milwaukee,  11,  603. 

Minerva,  frigate,  1,  827. 

Minerva,  merchantman,  1, 158. 

Minerva,  privateer,  1, 145. 

Mink,  1, 491. 

Minnesota,  11,  240-246,  288-297,  811-822. 

Minor,  George,  11, 147, 152, 168. 

Minor,  Robert  D.,  il,  286,  628. 

MistisHppi,  ironclad,  11,  876,  888. 

Misaieeippi,  war  steamer,  in  Mexican 
War,  11, 171-176 ;  Off  Vera  Cruz,  178- 
187;  Japan  expedition,  198-204;  fish- 
ery dispute.  221 ;  at  New  Orleans,  871- 
407 ;  loss  of,  432-484. 

Missouri,  li,  434. 

Mitchell,  John  G.,  ii,  440. 

Mitchell,  John  K.,  ii,  378,  547. 

Mitchell,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  1, 487. 

Mitchell,  Matthew,  ii,  20. 

Mito  Yashiki,  ii,  197. 

Mix,  Elijah,  i,  477,  479,  534. 

Mobile,  battle  ot,  ii,  446-504. 

Mohawk,  i,  400 ;  ii,  225. 

Mohican,  ii,  225,  251-261. 

Motwngahi^la,  ii,  432-434,  454,  480,  481, 
490,  499. 

Moir,  Mr.,  ii,  236. 

Monarch,  preface,  vii. 

Monarch,  ram,  ii,  301,  362, 421, 425. 

Monitor,  buildinj^,  ii,  300-307;  action 
with  the  Mernmac,  803-323 ;  loss  of, 
324. 

Monroe,  Major,  ii,  171. 

Monsieur,  i,  109,  110. 

Montagu,  i,  419,  420. 

Montauk,\\,bO^-b\\. 

Monteith,  W.  L.,  ii,  30. 

Montezuma,  i,  165. 

Montezuma,  Mexican  schooner,  ii,  124. 

Montezuma,  whaler,  i,  550-556. 

Montgomery,  i,  36. 

Montj^oniory,  Alexander,  i,  570. 

Montgomery,  Commander,  ii,  162. 

Montgomery,  Julius  B.,  ii,  39. 


Montgomery.  J.  E.,  li,  858,  861, 862. 

Monttcello,  ii,  241-246. 

Montreal.     See  General  Wolfe. 

Moore,  J.  W.,  11,  886. 

Moose.  IL  848. ' 

Moreli,  James,  1, 475. 

Morgan,  J.  H.,  11,  848. 

Morgan  (C.  S.  N.),  11,  448,  485. 

Morgan,  C.  W.,  L  838,  861,  412. 

Morgan,  George  £.,  il,  169. 

MorgianOj  1,  646. 

Morley.  M..  B.,  11,  268. 

MorOy  h,  426. 

Morris,  Charles,  1, 191,  284 ;  recapture  ot 

the  PAa7<M?«//>A»a.  266-269, 280 ;  chased 

b^  Brokers  squadron,  331-343 ;  action 

with  the  Ouerriere,  849-868 ;  cruise  in 

the  Adams,  il,  1-6. 
Morris,  C.  M.,  ii,  567. 
Morris,  Charles  W..  11, 176. 
Morris,  GeoiTge  U.,  il,  288-296. 
Morris.  Henry  W.,  U,  884,  898. 
Morris,  L.  O.,  11,  277. 
Morris,  Richard  V.,  1, 188,  283,  240. 
Morris,  Robert,  1^  72,  108. 
Morrison,  Midshipman,  11,  61. 
Morse,  11,  266,  271,  272,  276. 
Morton,  General,  i,  425. 
Morton,  Gilbert,  11,  444. 
Moscow,  preface,  viii. 
Moscow,  schooner,  11, 110. 
Mosher.  U,  875,  896. 
Mosquito,  1,  86, 112, 117, 118. 
Mosquito  fleet,  11, 112. 
Mound  City,  il,  828 ;  at  Island  No.  10, 

850, 851 ;  at  Memphis,  360-362 ;  in  St 

Charles  River,  862,  863,  421,  431,  435. 

437. 
Mount  Femon,  ii,  249. 
Mugford,  James,  i,  49. 
Mulcaster,  Captain,  1,  487. 
Mullany,  J.  R.  M.,  ii,  454,  479,  4S2,  500, 

501. 
Mullany,  Lieutenant,  1,170. 
Mullen,  A.  T.  E.,  ii,  548. 
Murphy,  John  M.,  ii,  431,  435. 
Murphy,  P.  U.,  il,  448,  486,  487. 
Murray,  Alexander,  i,  165, 167,  187, 107: 

action  with  Tripolitan  gunboats,  210. 

235 ;  ii,  266,  272. 
Murray,  E.  C,  ii,  378. 
Music,  iij  375. 
Mystic,  il,  225. 

Nancy,  brig,  1, 48. 
Kaney,  schooner,  i,  491. 
Nancy,  snow,  i,  68. 
Nankivee,  T.  J.,  i,  378. 
Nantz,  Sailing-Master,  i,  582. 
Napier,  Charles,  i,  424. 
Naples,  trouble  with,  ii,  125. 
Napoleon,  preface,  viii,  xvii. 
Napoleon  ill,  ii,  801. 
Narcissus,  1,  429,  532  ;  ii,  9,  10. 
Narragansett,  ii,  225. 
Nash,  Captain,  i,  513. 
Nashville,  loss  of,  ii,  509-511. 
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JVa^A<»,  ii,  868. 

SaugatuckAx^  824. 

Nautilus^  English  cruiRcr,  ii,  80-^2. 

Aautilus^  English  sloop,  i,  100. 

Aautilus^  schooner,  captures  the  TVans- 
fer,  i,  270,  284,  289, 297, 299,  800 ;  cap- 
ture of  the.  834. 

Nay  lor,  David,  ii,  482. 

Neale,  J.  B.,  i,  502 ;  ii,  98. 

Nelson,  John,  ii,  125. 

Nelson,  Lord,  preface,  xvii ;  i,  268 ;  ii,  90. 

NerHde^  i^  397. 

Nereyda^  i,  550. 

Netlty.    See  Berenford, 

Ve^,  W.  W.,  i,  435. 

ItevccatiU^  ii,  46,  58-62. 

Nowcomb,  Henry  8.^  ii,  10,  261. 

Newell,  Lieutenant,  li,  118. 

New  Haveriy  i,  52. 

Ktw  Irontide^^  ii,  802,  518. 

New  London^  li,  445,  446. 

Newman,  Thomas,  i,  188, 215. 

New  Orhans^  ironclad,  ii,  875,  888. 

New  Providence,  attack  on,  i,  91. 

Newton,  Isaac,  ii,  806,  809,  811. 

Newton,  John  T.,  ii,  75, 114. 

Newton,  Lieutenant,  i,  425. 

New  Ztalander^  i,  556,  557,  560. 

Niagara.    See  Hoy al  George. 

Niagara,  brig,  i,  495-518. 

Niagara^  steam  frij^ate,  ii,  285, 286,  864. 

Nicholas,  Captain,  i,  40. 

Nichols,  Edwanl  T.,  ii,  385,  405. 

Nichols,  John,  i,  412. 

Nicholson,  Captain,  i,  10. 

NichobH>n,  James,  i,  45,  62, 140-142. 

Nichohwn,  James  W.  A.,  ii,  251-261, 
454,501,542. 

Nicholson,  John,  i,  45. 

Nicholson,  John  B.,  i,  888,  389,  892 ;  in 
Epertier,  ii,  15-17,  82, 89. 

Nicholson,  Joseph  L.,  ii,  82. 

Nicholson,  Samuel,  i,  45,  62,  100,  147 
175,  810. 

Nicholson,  William  C,  ii,  7. 

NieUls,  H.  C,  ii,  468,  469,  501. 

Nimroil,  i,  550. 

Nissen,  i,  250,  252,  280,  282 ;  ii,  101. 

Nixon,  Z.  W.,  i,  412. 

Noali,  Mordecai  M.,  ii,  99. 

Nocton^  i,  545. 

Nonita^  ii,  173,  176. 

Nontuch^  ii,  5,  1O6-108. 

Norderling,  ii,  96. 

Norfolk,  i,  165, 1H9,  190. 

Norfolk  Packtt,  ii,  377. 

Norris,  Otho.  ii,  44,  45. 

Norih,  i,  100. 

North  Carolina,  ii,  807. 

Notre  Damr,  i,  S3. 

Nova  Scotia^  i,  461. 

O'Bannon,  VtvAqx  N.,  i,  299. 
(VBrien,  Kioliunl,'  i,  156.  162,  216,  220. 
OTonner,  ('tti>toiii.  i,  4><7. 
Ociorara,  ii,  411,  412,  449,  477,  499. 
Odenhcimer,  William  H.,  i,  560,  569. 


Ogden,  Henry  W.,  i,  570. 

Ogclvie,  Peter,  i,  298. 

Ogilly,  Nicliolas,  i,  50. 

Ohio^  schooner,  i,  490,  499. 

Ohio,  74-i;un  ship,  ii,  170. 

O^Kane,  James,  ii,  400. 

Oldham,  i,  7. 

Oliver,  Charles  B.,  ii,  286. 

Oliver  11.  Lee,  ii,  877. 

Olney,  Joseph,  i,  86,  45,  85,  97. 

Oltmannis.  J.  6.,  ii,  877. 

Omar.  Pasna,  ii,  97. 

OnHda,  brig,  i,  472,  477,  478, 486, 487. 

Oneida,  war  steamer,  ii,  884,  892,  898, 

411,454,479,482,499. 
Ontario,  ii,  89,  98, 103, 104. 
Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  i,  479. 
Orne,  Mr.j  preface,  xv. 
Orpheit»j  1, 147 ;  ii,  7. 
Orvetta,  ii,  878. 
Osage,  ii,  508. 

Osbom,  William  S.,  i,  249. 
Osgood,  Joseph,  i,  479, 488. 
Osnpee,  ii,  454,  481,  498,  499. 
Otis,  James,  i,  489. 
Ottawa,  ii,  251-261,  606. 
Otter,  i,  100. 
Overweight  of  U.  8.  frigates,  preface,  xi, 

xii. 
Owasco.  ii,  876,  879, 410. 
Owen,  E.  K.,  ii,  424,  481,  485,  440. 
Owens,  Lieutenant,  i,  487. 

Packett,  John  H.,  i,  412,  600,  605,  606, 

618. 
Page,  General,  ii,  461,  468,  469.  476. 
Page,  Lieutenant,  ii,  166. 
Page,  O.  A.,  i,  446. 
Pope,  T.  J.,  ii,  560. 
Paine,  Sailing-Moster,  ii,  11, 122. 
/fe//a*,  i,  105,  112, 113, 115. 
Palmer,  Captain,  ii,  11. 
Palmer,  James  S.,  ii,  411,412;  at  Port 

Hudson,  482-434;  at  Mobile,  608,  668. 
Palmer,  Surgeon,  ii,  490,  501. 
l\Llmetto  .State,  raid  of,  li,  606-608. 
Ihlmira,  ii.  Ill,  118. 
Plandrita,  ii,  110. 
/Vira,  ii,  377. 
Parke,  (ieneral,  ii,  270. 
Parker,  Foxhall  A.,  ii,  4,  286,  619. 
Parker,  (ieorge,  i,  407,  412;  ii,  17. 
Parker,  Hyde,  ii,  70. 
Parker,  James,  ii,  550. 
I'arker,  Master's-Mate,  ii.  42,  70. 
Parker,  Rear-Admiral,  i,  87. 
l»arker,  William  H.,  ii,  176-177, 264, 287, 

547. 
Parrish,  Joseph,  ii,  159. 
Pam»tt,  E.  G.,  ii,  251,  550. 
Parsons,  Usher,  i,  509,  614. 
I^itajnuft,  sl<K>p,  i,  1H8. 
I^triek  Henry.    See  Yorktotcn. 
PutterHon,  Daniel  T.,  ii,  42-46, 126,  249. 
Paul,  Mr.,  ii,  38. 
Paulding,  Hiram,  ii,  8ft,  2S8,  284,  801, 

803. 
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PMildiiig,J.K.<fi«688. 

IVmldh^,  Leofittd,  ii,  Mi-8S8,  Ml-aSl, 

i^u^Wf  if  204, 

IhmuB,  ii,  S25,  234,  Ml-8i6,  251-Ml, 

Pay  m  th«  navy^  i^  att,  87, 190, 161, 818. 
PftVD*?,  J^  1, 176, 

FftyDe,  Lieutenant  (0.  8.  N.)i  5ii  5«1- 
PMyne,  K<iv.  Mr.,  i,  539. 
R  a  Wallace,  li,  446. 
Bracock  (Amemnii\  I,  80;  11,11-16, 64, 
T8^8, 10<J,  1!(^113,  fi05-21t. 
*  i%<KKi^  (Engflfib)^  preikoe,  iii;  U  421- 
426,  465. 
Peak«,  WiHimu,  i.  421, 482. 
Pealet  T.  R^  ii,  205. 
Pearce,  Jobn,  li,  441. 
Feiiie&  Lieutenieint^  i^  44& 
/kw2,i,48. 

Pesnon,  Captiin,  i,  127. 
Peanon,  Frideriok.  ii,  54L 
Peohell,  G.  B.,  prefaoe,  xvi ;  1, 812, 866. 

Pedronema,  M.,  ii,  152. 

/•■■■■     .  ■i.-:>3. 

I\'!i::irri,  K.iwjird,  l^  M4* 
fVlimti,  i,  fi2ri-J5Sa 
PelleWf  Edward,  i^  54. 
f^ihirta,  ii,  251-S61,  455. 
Fenderitfttftl,  LuHitemmt,  ii,  24, 298. 
Pendlctoo,  Ensij^rrj,  iU  452. 
/\7t0um^  nloop  of  wur,  lis  74-76. 
'  Ptft^uin,  steumer^  iij  251-£tiL 
Fencer,  Peter,  i,  SST. 
PennmfitOB.  L.  W.,  ii,  S7fi. 
Pen  HOCK,  Ak^ximder  M.^  ii,  S47,  442. 

Penobeeot  expedition,  i,  93, 100. 

I^nfamla.  ii,  371-407* 

Pt^rkius,  George  H.,  ii,  454,  488, 495, 601, 
502. 

Perkins,  Lieutenant,  ii,  888. 

Perradeau,  i,  206. 

Perry,  Alexander,  i,  492. 

Btrry^  brig,  ii,  171. 

Perry,  ChriBtopher  R.,  i,  148. 

Perry,  James,  i,  508,  511. 

Perry,  M.  C,  li,  142, 144;  Mexican  Gulf, 
171-176 ;  oif  Vera  Cruz,  178-185 ;  Tua- 
pan,  186,  187-189;  Japan  expedition, 
198-204;  fishery  troubles,  221,  588, 
595. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,i,  189,  297,480-528;  ii, 
10,  82, 108, 104 ;  death,  106-109. 

Perry^  privateer,  ii,  59. 

Perry,  Raymond,  ii,  89. 

JWseuSy  i,  88. 

Perseverance^  i,  886,  491. 

PerMverance^  whaler,  i,  550. 

l^rt,  i,  474,  479,  480. 

Peters,  Hugh,  i,  5. 

]*etigru,  ThomaSj  i,  480. 

Petrel,  steamer,  ii,  430. 

mrel,  ii,  178,  176,  178. 

J!kM^  U,  174. 
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Phdpa,  S,  L^  ii,  381,  M5-a89 :  F«rt  I>oii- 
f^mu,  Ml -845^  847 ;  at  Inloni  Bo.  10, 
849;  at  Mecnphiis  MO-^^^  41XL  428, 
440, 

Phclpfs  ThoEDaa  B.,  ii,  281,  283,264,660. 

PAmi^,  i,  175, 

Philip,  J,  Ym  N.,  ii^59. 

Fhilhjis,  Dinwiddk  B.,  ii,  28$, 

Phillipm  Isiiao,  i,  170,  171.  i 

Phillipa,  Lit^ucuimit  fC.  S.  K),  {i,  976. 

Phioney,  Alvin,  ii,  378, 

Phippe,  ^ir  WUltatu,!,  9, 

Pkikid^ipMa,  fngato,  law  of,  944-260; 

recaptUFie,  S5I-2tjSi, 
Phihfhlphioy  Btenmer,  ii,  281,  266. 
Phittiplaoe,  Edward,  U  50, 
FhiMh0,  U  5<>3-5?2. 
Phirn i^.  (C.  8 ,  N4,  li,  S7 5. 
Pickens,  Governor  of  Boulh  Caioliiia,  ii, 

252,  253. 
Pitl-erinff,  i,  lfi4;  low  of,  200, 
Pk'kcrmtf,  Chnrle**  li,  405. 
Pitkerifig,  C,  Wjii,  550, 
Piihi,  ii,  2156,  2m. 
Pieo,  A  ml  reus,  ii^  151^  ISSi 
Pico,  Pio,  ii,  154. 
I^eion^  li,  6* 
Pierctt,  Charlea,  ii,  423, 
PieT€D,  John,  1,  S09, 
Pierce,  WilUflm,  i,  570* 
Picrey,  Captain,  i,  129. 
Pi^ot,  i,  ICO, 
Pigot,  H.,  iti,7. 
Pike,  Z.  M.,  i,  478,  479. 
Pillow,  Gideon  J.,  ii,  882.    __ 
Pihi,  ii,  lia  S 

Pinckn^y/^  i,.  1R4.  ^ 

Pinckney,  R.  F.,  ii,  527. 
Pinkhain,  Lieutenant,  ii,  135, 187, 140. 
Hflo/(J,  ii,  .3S0,  S81,  8B5,  BBfl,  406,  407, 

411;  at  Mobile,  455. 
Hat^er^  ii,  ISl. 
PiomtT^  transportj  U,  368. 

Piquett,  Admiral,  i^  78, 
Pitcher,  Jonathan,  i,  86. 
Pilot,  A,  M.,  i,  1^5,  196;  hii  official  ro- 

prt,  197, 
PtUumtnfh^  ii,  S28;  at  Fort  Donelson, 

841^.?^"5;   at  Idand  No.  10,  850,  851, 

3r;7,  42,\  4^L  435,  43^1,  437. 
rutshurjf  Landinp,  bftttl«.oftii»  846-849. 
Piiifitf}t}i--fttt,  i,  5tt4. 
Plntt,  Charli's  T.,  ii,  81,  89^120, 121. 
PfymouiK  M  1M8^2(H,  288. 
Po  Adiini,  ii,  180, 181,  ISS 
Bimhontas^  ii,  235,  280,  251-261. 
/bfviA^nffsA,  mer^-hantmaii,  ii,  267. 
Pohi(2r,  i,  509. 
Jhidifrn^  i,  434* 
/to^iVy,  i,  552-556, 
PollaTd,  Mr.,  ii,  87. 
^Ui/,  i,  88. 
polo,  Miirco.  li,  191, 
Pomt'mv,  Lioutcnant^  ii,  BOB. 
Pontiatine,  AdminU,  ii,  SOA» 
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Popham,  Captun,  i,  487, 489. 

IhmoM,  ii,  70-72. 

Jbnsea,  i,  169. 

Poor,  Charles  H.,  ii,  864. 

Pope,  General,  ii,  852,  857. 

Pope,  John,  ii,  864,  866. 

Porcher,  Philip,  ii,  517. 

Jbrcupine.  i,  490,  500,  518,  617,  519. 

IhrimseTu,  109,  110,  122, 125, 142, 171, 
205-217. 

Porter,  Benjamin  J-  ii,  269,  551. 

Porter,  David,  Jr.,  i,  28,  24,  80;  action 
with  the  Insurgent,  178-187,  205, 206 ; 
in  Tripoli,  249,  296;  first  cruise  in 
War  of  1812,  826-888,  895;  cruitte  in 
the  Pacific,  542-568;  action  with  the 
Phabe  and  the  Cherub,  563-575 ;  ii,  10, 
81,  82 ;  suppression  of  piracy,  112-122. 

Porter,  David,  8r.,  i,  139. 

Porter,  David  D.,  at  Tabasco,  ii,  188, 
189 ;  at  New  Orleans,  864-407, 410, 423, 
481 ;  in  command  on  Western  rivers, 
485-444:  at  Fort  Fisher,  548-552. 

Porter,  J.  H.,  ii,  551. 

Porter,  John,  ii,  82, 118. 

Porter,  John  L.,  ii,  285,  505,  524. 

Porter,  Samuel,  i,  189. 

Porter,  William  D.,  ii,  829,  384;  at  Fort 
Henry,  885-888 ;  ramming  the  Arkan- 
sas, 420. 

Port  Penn.  i,  92. 

Ibrt  HoifaW  824,  454,  470,  477,  485. 

Port  Royal  Expedition,  ii,  250-261. 

Portsmouth,  ii,  146, 148, 162, 168,  285 ;  at 
New  Orleans,  887. 

Potomac,  at  Qualla  Battoo,  ii,  182-142 ; 
in  Mexican  War,  171,  176;  at  Vera 
Cruz,  181, 185. 

Potter,  E.  E.,  ii,  550. 

Powerful,  preface,  vii. 

Powers,  Midshipman,  i,  80. 

Fbichatan,  ii,  208,  204,  225,  864,  506. 

Preble,  on  Lake  Champlain,  ii,  28-89. 

Preble,  16  guns,  ii,  159, 192,  264,  866. 

Preble,  Edward,  i,  99,  241-280,  810. 

Preble,  George  II.,  Jr.,  ii,  884,  894,  555, 
556. 

Preble,  George  H.,  8r.,  i,  159,  464,  542. 

Preedv,  Captain,  ii,  884. 

Prentiss,  Aldrich,  ii,  548. 

Prentiss,  Genernl.  iij  846. 

Prentiss.  Roderick,  li,  481. 

President,  preface,  xii-xiv ;  building,  i, 
158,  282,  288:  oft  fire,  237,  297,  802, 
812 ;  chase.of  the  Belvidera,  822-826, 
888 ;  second  cruise  in  War  of  1812, 
426-427,  437 ;  third  cruise,  448,  465, 
521-522:  fourth  cruise,  541;  ii,  58; 
capture  bv  British  squadron,  64-78. 

Pressman,  William,  i,  475. 

Preston,  S.  W.,  ii,  519.  548,  551. 

Prevost,  Sir  Gcoree,  i,  481,  482 ;  ii,  28, 
39. 

Price,  Georsre,  i,  177. 

Price,  Purser,  ii,  165. 

Prince  Edward,  i,  151. 

Prince  of  Orange,  i,  65. 


Prince  Regent,  \,  472, 478, 487. 
Princess  Charlotte,  i,  487. 
Princeton,  ii,  172, 176,  302. 
Pring.  Daniel,  ii,  27,  29,  84,  85,  87. 
Pringle,  Captain,  i,  58. 
Prior,  John,  i.  467. 
Prison  ships,  i,  187, 188. 
Pritchett,J.  M.,  ii,489. 
Proctor.  General,  i,  519. 
Prometheus,  ii,  82. 
Prosper,  i,  51. 
Prouty,  M.  F.,  ii,  277. 
Providence,  i,  98, 140. 
Protector,  i,  99. 
Ptyche,  i,  896. 
Pulaski,  U,  225. 
Purviance,  Hugh  Y.,  ii,  288. 
Putnam,  ii,  247,  266,  268,  271. 

Quackenbush.  Stephen,  ii,  266. 

Quaker  City,  li,  506. 

Qualla  Battoo,  attack  on,  ii,  126-142. 

Queen,  i,  171,  886. 

Queen,  Walter  W.,  ii,  878,  879,  527. 

Queen  Charlotte,  i,  886,  501,  505,  511- 

518,  516. 
Queen  of  France,  i,  97,  98, 140. 
Queen  of  the  West,  at  Memphis,  ii,  861, 

362 ;  action  with  the  ArkaMOS,  412- 

416,  420,  428,  426-429. 
Quincy,  H.  G.,  i,  540. 
Quitman,  General,  ii,  185, 186. 

Raccoon,  i,  565. 

Racehorse^  i,  45. 

Racer,  ii,  877. 

Rack,  John,  i.  475. 

Radford,  WillUin,  ii,  288,  550. 

Rainbow,  L  89. 

Rains,  G.  J.j  ii,  451. 

Rais  Hammida,  ii,  89-95. 

Raisonnable,  i,  100. 

Raleigh,  i,  86,  68,  69,  70 ;  chase  of  the, 

92-94. 
Raleigh  (C.  S.  N.),  ii,  247,  264,  272,  287, 

298,  294. 
Ramatrc,  James,  ii,  10, 109, 110. 
Ramillies^  i,  584. 
Ramsey,  F.  M.,  ii,  437,  488,  560. 
Ramsey,  Henrv  A.,  ii,  286,  815. 
Randolph,  i,  86,  83-85. 
Randolph,  Edmund,  i,  163. 
Randolph,  Robert  B.,  ii,  71,  72. 
Ranger,  cruise  in  Irish  Sea,  i,  72-82,  97 ; 

loss  of,  140. 
Ranger,  transport,  ii,  268. 
Ransom,  George  M.,  ii,  885. 
Rapp,  II.  B.,  i,434. 
Rappahannock,  ii,  658,  569. 
Raritan,  ii.  171, 173, 176, 181, 187. 
Ratford,  Jenkin,  i,  208,  311. 
Rath  bourne,  John  P.,  i,  90,  98. 
Rations  in  the  navy,  i,  120, 161. 
Rattler,  ii,  424,  425,  480. 
Rattlesnake^  ii,  67. 
A'/irf/i,  i,  60,  479. 
R  B.  Forbes,  ii,  251. 
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Bead,  Abner,  ii,  489. 

Bead,  Benjamin  F.,  i,  197,  249,  284. 

Bead,  0.  W.,  ii,  444,  566,  557. 

Bead,  George  C,  i,  838,  854,  889 ;  ii,  82, 

596. 
Bead,  Thomas,  i,  45, 156. 
Beady.  Henry,  i,  858. 
Bed  Biver  Expedition,  ii,  440-442. 
Beed,  Carpenter,  i,  881. 
Beed,  Geoi^e  W.,i,  289,  429. 
Beed,  J.  F.,  ii,  488. 
iiw/Vr.ii,  178, 178, 187. 
Beid,  J.  W.  E.,  ii,  205. 
Beilly,  James,  ii,  20,  24. 
JieindeeTy  preface,  vii ;  ii,  19-21,  26. 
Belease,  ii,  226. 
JielUf,  ii,  205,  208,  225. 
Bemey,  Geoive  C,  ii,  519. 
Beno,  General,  ii,  269. 
Benommee.    See  Java. 
Benshaw,  Francis  B.,  ii,  874. 
Benshaw,  James,  i,  249 ;  ii,  6,  7. 
Benshaw,  Bicbard  T.,  i,  266. 
Benshaw,  William  B.,  ii,  157,  876,  544. 
BeprUal^  i,  86,  61. 
Bepitblican,  i,  190. 
Bescue,  ii,  218-220. 
JiesoluU,  ii,  283,  255,  875. 
Resolution^  1,  420. 
Bessel,  Joseph,  ii,  588. 
Betaliation^  i,  165-167. 
Revenge^  i,  66. 
Beyndlds,  Captain,  ii,  190. 
Beynolds,  Sailing-Master,  ii,  859. 
Beynolds,  Silas,  li,  266. 
Bhett,  William,  i,  6, 10. 
Bhind,  Alexander  C,  ii,  512,  513,  517 ; 

at  Fort  Fisher,  548-552. 
Bhoades,  A.  C,  ii,  541. 
Bhoades,  Henry  E.,  introductory  note  to 

vol.  ii. 
Rhode  Island,  ii,  324. 
Bich,  Mr.,  ii,  205. 
Richmond,  brig,  i,  164. 
Richmond,  sloop  of  war,  ii,  225,  236  ;  at 

New  Orleans,  364-407  ;  at  Vicksburg, 

410-412:    at   Port   Hudson,  432-434; 

at  Mobile,  440-500. 
Ricot,  Captain,  i,  105,  118. 
Ridgeley,  Charles  G.,  i,  273,  289,  487, 

488. 
Rid^relv,  P.  B.,  ii,  550. 
Ridifely,  John,  i,  249. 
Rilleman,  ii,  4. 
Riirand,  General,  i,  20C. 
Rinaldo,  ii,  322. 
Riuergold,  Cadwalader,  ii,  205,  215;  at 

Port  Roval,  253-261. 
Ritchie,  Robert,  ii,  121. 
River.  Charles,  i,  51. 
R.  J.  Brecl'enridfte,  ii,  375. 
Roach,  Isaac,  i,  475. 
Roanoke,  ii,  288,  297,  301,  813. 
Robert  F.  Stockton,  ii,  589. 
Roberta,  Edmund,  ii,  192. 
Roberts,  George  W.,  ii,  353. 
Robertson,  Lieutenant,  ii,  32,  35. 


Bobertson,  Sailing-Master,  i,  408. 

Bobeson,  T.  B.,  ii,  267. 

Bobin,  Sailing-Master,  ii,  89. 

Bobinson,  Henry,  i,  5,  71. 

Bobinson,  Isaiah,  i,  45. 

Bobinson,  Thomas,  i,  179, 188,  278,  278, 

288,284. 
Boche,  John,  i,  51. 
Bodgers,  Captain  (English),  i.  149. 
Bodgers,  Christopher  B.  P.,  li,  251-261, 

540.  V 

Bodgers,  Geoi^  W.,  i,  481 ;  ii,  89,  511, 

518. 
Bodgers,  John,  i,  178-187,  240,  800,  812; 

action  with  the  LiUU  .5^,818-816, 

822-826,  414,  416,  426,  448,  541 ;  ii,  10. 
Bodgers,  J.,  ii,  284, 254, 259, 826, 827, 511, 

518,  581. 
Bodney,  i,  455. 
RodolpK,  li,  504. 

Boe,  Francis  A.,  ii,  898,  627-629. 
Roehuet,  i,  147,  581. 
Bogers,  James,  ii,  70. 
Bogers,  Midshipman,  ii,  166,  176,  177, 

276,  276. 
Bogers,  William  P.,  ii,  877. 
Bogers,  William  8.^  ii,  4. 
Bogerson,  Bobert,  ii,  6. 
Borneo^  ii,  424, 430. 
Bomey,  Edward,  ii,  76. 
Bonckendorff,  W.,  li,  568. 
Bootes,  Thomas  B.,  ii,  286. 
RoM^  L  650,  555. 
Boss,  David,  i,  170. 
Boulette,  F.,  i,  474,  516. 
Bouse,  Captain,  i,  12. 
Bowan,  Stephen  C,  in  California,  ii,  148, 

159,  J  60,  165,  169-   at  Fort  Sumter, 

230,  234,  235 ;  at  Fort  Hatteras,  241 ; 

Albemarle      Sound,      265-276;      off 

Charleston.  519. 
Bowe,  John,  i,  256,  259. 
Rowland,  Thomas  F.,  ii,  805. 
Rowlands,  Dr.,  preface,  xix,  xx. 
Royal  George^  i,  472,  478,  477,  478,  487. 
Royal  Louis,  i,  885. 
Royal  Savage,  i,  52. 
Royal  Yacht,  ii,  287,  288. 
Russell,  Admiral,  i,  32. 
Russell,  Charles  C,  i,  176,  218. 
Russell,  E.  M.,  i,  455. 
Russell,  John  H.,  cutting  out  the  Judah, 

ii,  285,  236 ;  at  New  Orleans,  385. 
Butter,  Solomon,  ii,  10. 

Sahine,  ii,  225,  280 ;  at  Port  Boyal,  258- 

261,  807. 
Sachem,  i,  86,  45. 
Sachem,  steamer,  ii,  808,  482. 
Saddler,  Jack,  i,  875. 
Saqinaw,  ii,  225 
Salle,  De  la,  i,  470. 
Sally,  i,  51. 

Sally,  sloop,  i,  198-200. 
Salter,  Francis,  i,  50. 
Salter,  W.  B.,  i,  333. 
Saltonstall,  i,  86,  88,  89,  86,  99. 
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Samson,  ii,  255,  421,  428. 

iSfffwWy^ii,  112. 

8an  vofningo,  ij  522. 

Sands,  Baniev,  li,  898. 

Sands,  B.  F.,  li,  550. 

Sands,  Joshua  R.,  ii,  176, 188. 

ISandwich,  i,  100. 

Sandwich  (English),  i,  151. 

Sandwich,  privateer,  i,  198. 

Sanford,  Joseph  P.,  li,  851. 

San  Gabriel,  battle  of,  ii,  156, 157. 

San  Jacinto,  ii,  225,  286,  287,  578. 

Sant  J\treil,  i,  1^0. 

Santa  Anna,  ii,  176, 181. 

Santee,  ii,  287. 

Sarah  Bruen,  ii,  878. 

Saranac,  ii,  225. 

Saranae,  brig,  ii,  82, 102. 

Saratoga,  on  Lake  Cham  plain,  ii,  27,  89. 

Saratoga  (old),  i^  1^0, 148 ;  loss  of,  144. 

Saratoga  (liew),  li,  142,  171, 185;  in  Ja- 
pan, 198-204,  225. 

Sargeant,  Colonel,  i,  414. 

Sargeant,  Hosea,  i,  511. 

Sartorius,  Sir  George,  ii,  595. 

SassacuSj  ii,  527, 585. 

Saturn,  1, 57Z. 

Saunders,  James,  i,  898,  405,  407,  582. 

Savage,  i,  150. 

Savage,  Hugh  H.^  ii,  878. 

Savage,  Patrick,  li,  10. 

Savannah  (C.  S.  N.),  ii,  255. 

Savannah,  frigate,  ii,  146, 148, 152. 

Scales,  Dabney  M.,  ii,  418,  419. 

Seammel,  i,  164. 

Scoter,  i,  464. 

Scnank,  Lieutenant,  i,  58. 

Scheldt,  i,  138. 

Schenck,  J.  F.,  ii,  550. 

Sciota,  ii,  885, 404,  411,  504. 

Scorpion,  i,  491,  500,  510,  618,  618. 

Scorpion^  sloop,  ii,  8, 187. 

Scot,  Master,  ii,  423. 

Scott,  Lieutenant,  i,  53. 

Scott,  Robert,  i,  358. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  i,  114. 

Scott,  Winfleld  S.,  i,  480;  ii,  178,  181, 
184,  185. 

Scourge,  i,  166. 

Scourge,  brijf,  i,  270.  271,  297. 

Scourge,  Lake  Ontario,  i,  479, 488. 

Scourge,  in  Mexican  War,  ii,  187. 

Scudder,  John,  i,  584. 

Seahird  (C.  S.  N.),  ii,  264, 272. 

Seabury,  Benjamin,  i,  86. 

Sea  Foam,  ii,  378. 

Seagull,  steamer,  ii,  118, 122,  205-208. 

Seahorne,  ii,  40,  41. 

Sea  King.    See  Shenandoah. 

Searle,  Captain,  i,  586. 

Sebago,  ii,  455. 

Seine,  i,  204. 

Seldon,  Lieutenant,  ii,  166. 

Selfridge,  Thomas  O.,  Jr.,  ii,  428,  488, 
440,  550,  551. 

Selfridge,  Thomas  O.,  Sr.,  ii,  168. 

Selkirk,  Earl  of,  i,  78. 


Selma,  ii,  448,  471 ;  capture  of,  484-487. 

Selman,  John,  i,  61. 

Seminole,  ii,  225,  251,  454,  480. 

Semiramia,  i.  898. 

Semmes,  Alaebaran,  ii,  548. 

Semmes,  Raphael,  ii,  177,  658,  654,  562- 
578. 

Semple,  James  A.,  ii,  286. 

Senate,  George,  i,  500. 

Seneca,  schooner,  i,  472,  478. 

Seneca,  war  vessel,  ii,  251-261. 

Senez,  Andr^,  i,  .208-212. 

Sensible,  i,  66. 

SerajpU,  i,  127-129, 185. 

Senngapatam,  i,  550,  556-662,  574. 

Seth  Low,  ii,  808. 

Sever,  James,  i,  160, 170, 191. 

Severn,  ii,  11. 

Seymour.    See  /.  A".  Seymour, 

Seymour,  Sir  George,  ii,  147,  221. 

Shacklett,  J.  H.,  ii,  415. 

Shaler,  William,  ii,  88, 108. 

Shallocks,  i,  110. 

Shannon,  preface,  xiv,  xix,  xx ;  chases 
the  £ssex,  i,  880,  881 ;  chases  the  Con- 
stitution,  334-848,  858,  859;  action 
with  the  Chesapeake,  488-468 

Shark,  i,  61. 

Shark,  schooner,  ii,  109-118, 144, 146. 

Shaw,  Colonel,  ii,  248. 

Shaw,  John  D.,  i,  200^205 ;  ii,  108, 104. 

Shaw,  Robert,  li,  192. 

Shawsheen,  ii,  266,  271,  278,  278. 

Sheffield,  Lord,  i,  217 ;  ii,  86. 

Shelbourne,  ii,  7. 

Sheldon.  W.  B.,  ii,  560. 

Shenandoah,  ii,  659,  660. 

Shepherd,  Edmund,  ii,  159. 169. 

Sheppard,  Sailing-Master,  li,  40. 

Shepperd,  E.  F.,  li,  480. 

Shennan,  Lieutenant  (C.  S.  N.),  ii,  875. 

Sherman,  Thomas  W.,  ii,  251. 

Sherman,  W.  T.,  ii,  424. 

Shields,  Thomas,  ii,  44. 

Shirk,  James  W.,  ii,  886-889 ;  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  846-848 ;  at  St  Charles, 
862,  363,  435,  443. 

Shirley,  i,  12. 

Shirley,  Ambrose,  i,  188, 197. 

Shubnck,  Ir\'ine,  ii,  71,  188,  187,  188, 
140, 1H4. 

Shubrick,  J.  T.,  i,  888, 850,  412, 421, 426 ; 
ii,  67,  71,  98. 

Shubrick,  Thomas  B.,  ii,  184. 

Shubrick.  William  B.,  i,  532 ;  ii,  68,  66 ; 
in  Caliromia,  159-170,  580. 

Shufeldt,  R.  W.,  ii,  581. 

Sibyl  i,  147. 

Sicard,  M.,  ii,  650. 

Ridi,  Jusef,  ii,  99. 

Sidney,  C.  Jone«,  ii,  878. 

Sidney  Smith,  i,  478,  487,  490. 

Signal,  423,  424,  430. 

Sigoumey,  J.  B.,  i,  522,  628. 

Silver  Ware,  ii,  436. 

Simcos,  i,  472,  478. 

Simmes,  John  D.,  ii,  678. 
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Simmons,  Walter,  ii,  159. 
Simms,  Charles  C^  U,  286, 891. 
Simms,  James,  i,  S^. 
Simpson,  Captain,  i,  81. 97. 
Simpson,  Ghumer,  i.  446. 
-Sims(C8.N.),i],272. 
Sinclair,  Artlior,  Br.,  i.  18&  888, 487, 491. 
Sinclair.  Arthur,  Jr.,.iL  886. 
Sir  Andrew  ifaiiimoji^,  1, 869, 668, 874, 

678. 
SirM,  i,  88,  840,  870,  871,884,  897;  ii, 

17, 18. 
Sirkus,  i,  897. 
iStrJtM,  whaler,  i,  660. 
Biro/  SwAtalania. 
Sisson,  Alexander,  i,  476. 
Skinner,  Lieutenant,  B,  188. 
Slave  trade,  suppression  of,  ii,  148, 148. 
Sleeper,  Lieutenant,  ii,  486, 487. 
SUdeU,  John,  ii,  886, 287. 
Sloat,  J.  D7i«889;ii,  188 ;  in  Califomia, 

146-148. 
Slocum,  Ebon,  L  448, 447. 
Snuth,  Albert  N.,  ii,  886. 
Smith,  Benjamin,  i,  849. 
Smith,  Captdn,  i,  S7. 
Smith,  C.  F.,  ii,  884. 
Smith,  Geonra,ii,  87. 
Snuth,  James,  17146. 


Smith,  John,  seaman,  ii,  491. 

Smith,  JcOin,  i.  871, 884, 88»-886, 888, 68U 

Smith,  John  S.,  i,  188,  840. 

Smith,  Joi^eph,  U,  87,  89,  888,  894,  801, 

808,804. 
Smitii,  Joseph  B.,  ii,  888. 
Smith,    Melancton,  884.  894;    at  Port 

Hudson,    432-434;    Nortli    Carolina 

sounds,  527,  528 ;  at  Fort  Fisher,  550. 
Sniith,  Roy  C,  preface,  xxL 
Smith,  Simon,  i,  249. 
Smith,  Thomas  E.,  ii,  877. 
Smith,  Watson,  ii.  377,  424,  426,  480. 
Smith,  William,  ii.  288, 578. 
Smith,  William  (No.  2),  ii,  584. 
Smith,  William  T.,  ii,  163, 164. 
SmolletL  ii,  85. 
Smyth,  Mr.,  preface,  xx. 
Smythe,  General,  i,  475. 
Snake^  i,  151. 
Snell,  A.  T.,  ii,  543. 
Sneyd,  Lieutenant,  i,  40. 
tiohbay.  i,  46. 
Soley,  J.  K.,  ii,  696. 
Homers,  i,  490  ;  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  496, 

500,  513,  515. 
Somers,  brisr.  ii,  171, 176,  177. 
Somers,  Richard,  i,  170,  270,  278,  277, 

281-286,287-293. 
SomerseL  i,  95. 

Somerville,  Lieutenant,  ii,  116, 117. 
Sophronia,  ii,  377. 
Southack,  Captain,  i,  10. 
Southampton,  i,  429,  546  ;  ii,  203. 
South  Carolina,  i,  71. 
South  Carolina,  steamer,  ii,  366. 
SouthiUld,  ii,  266,  267,  275,  276 ;  action 

with  the  Albemarle,  526,  526. 


So^*rei4jn  q/  ih*  S^a»^  i,  Ifl-lS, 

^arh,  brig,  ii,  82,  69,  &5,  10«,  118. 

^artatif  i,  5*4, 

Sptdden,  Bobert,  ii,  40,  42,  45- 

SpecdcD,  William,  li,  1 59,  165* 

Sptn<je,  Keith,  i,  *U%  283. 

Spiince,  Hubert  T*,  i,  281* 

SpuDtjer,  Ambro»e,  ii,  SS. 

Spencer*  J»  C»,  iij  bM. 

^pier,  S^rg^imt,  i^  473. 

Spilftbury,  i,  489. 

^pftfriiy  bomb  brig,  i,  298. 

Spitfire,  brig,  ii,  8^,  6fl,  95;  lnMesdeHI 

War,  17^-169- 
Spottjs  J-  IL,  ii,  55il. 
Sproflta,  David,  i,  laS. 
Sprotiton,  John  G.,  11,  235,  236. 
Squlrefi,  CaptaiD,  ii,  3^2. 
Stack,  Colonel,  i,  IS3. 

StanHDuryt  ^«  ^^' 

Stansbury,  John,  i,  389  ;  ii,  33,  M. 

i^ar  (C.  3*  NJ,  ii,  375. 

^r.    See  Mvlvilh. 

SAaro/the  ITiwI,  iL  22$,  430, 

S$ar»  find  mrip^*,  n,  8«6,  2(>7,  «7«,  2I7C 

BtHTkfi,  Lieuteoaat^  i,  5^. 

Ste«c«,  Tecum^eb,  ii,  170,  23h. 

Steedmna,  Chwle§,  ii^  257,  550, 

Bteover,  (Jbarled  L»  ii,  534. 

StcllwaieTi,  Henry  8,^  ii,  142,  M4, 6(M. 

Btauibel,  Eog^  N.,  U,  ^31,  333:  U  Fort 
Henry,  ass-SBS  \  at  Fort  Piltow,  96$. 

Stenaon,  J.  F,,  ii,  159* 

Stepbeuaon,  Joho  H.,  Ii,  373,  376w 

St«phemoTi,  Ricbard,  i,  249. 

Stfirett,  Atidraw,  i,  17S,  181,  197,  Ml- 
233. 

St^lnff^  li,  153. 

Sterling',  Captain,  j,  150* 

Sii'tfiti,  ii,  506. 

Sitvijns,  Boatawaln,  i^  455. 

Sun  ens,  H,  K.,  ii,  421, 

Stevens,  Imac,  i,  156, 

Stevens,  Joseph^  i,  479. 

Stevens*,  Thomas  H,,  Jr.,  ii,  261-261, 
454,  455  47^,  47S,  4S%  4S3,  498,  501; 
off  Charleston,  619,  541,  556. 

Stevens,  Thomna  H.,  St.,  i,  477,  500. 

Stewart-  Charim,  i,  170, 205, 206  ;  before 
Tripoli,  255,  257  ;  cflptur^a  the  Trans- 
fir,  270,  271,  aS4,  2S8,  S'JO,  428 ;  in  the 
OonJftitftfion,  ii,  46-'i3. 

Stewart,  Wiilttjr,  i,  420. 

St.  Fi^FfRiO,  U  Sflfl. 

Stiles,  Riehard,  i,  50. 

Slimera,  Alban  C,  ii,  307,  80S,  818,  817, 
319. 

Stlriinjjj:,  "  Lord,^*  i,  40. 

8l  Luiifent*  i,  \m\  167. 

St.  LawrtJ^^^  frigate,  ii,  S88-297. 

St.  Lawrence  fLake  Ontario),  i,  490. 

St,  LnvtU^  gunboat.    See  D^  Kalh. 

8t  LfmU^  ftlaop,  ii,  225,  577  ► 

St.  Jfartf\  ii,  171,  m,  181,  1&3,  226. 

SbX'king,  J.,  ii^  806. 

Stot'kton,  Robert  F.,  ii,  10, 14S-159,  589. 

BtoddAJt,  BeigamiD,  i,  161- 
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Btodder,  Louis  N.,  ii,  806,  318,  814. 

Stodert,  David,  i,  159. 

Stokoe,  Thomas,  i,  515,  516. 

Stonewall  Jackson,  ironclad,  ii,  560,  561. 

Stonewall  Jackson,  steamer,  ii,  875,  892. 

Stono.    See  Isaac  Smith. 

Stotesbury,  W.,  ii,  534. 

Strachan,  John,  i,  308. 

8trachan,  Sir  Richard,  i,  242. 

Strauss,  Frederick,  ii,  157. 

Stribling,  C.  K.,  ii,  117, 144. 

Stringham,  Silas  H.,  ii,  240-246. 

Stroinboli^  ii,  187. 

Strong,  John  IL,  ii,  454, 480, 490, 491, 546. 

Stuart,  Lord  George,  ii,  46,  57. 

Stuckley,  Captain,  i,  10. 

Submanne  boat,  i,  80-88. 

Suffolk,  i,  396. 

SuTeyman,  Sultan,  i,  219. 

Sumter,  cruise  of  the,  ii,  553,  554. 

Sumter,  attack  on,  ii,  225. 

Suustrom,  Mark  T.,  ii,  300. 

Superior,  \,  487.  489,  490. 

Supply,  storeship,  ii,  193,  217,  225. 

Surprise,  i,  64,  65,  67. 

Surveyor,  ii,  10. 

Susan,  it,  49,  56. 

Susquehanna,  ii,  193-204,  225,  240-246, 

252-261. 
Swallow,  i,  427. 
Swan,  F.  11.,  ii,  584,  586. 
Swartwout,  Augustus,  i,  516,  518. 
Swartwout,  Samuel,  ii,  887. 
Switzerland,  ii,  434. 
Sylph,  i,  487. 

Symonds,  J.,  i,  87,  88  ;  ii,  15. 
Szymanaski,  Colonel,  ii,  407. 

Tabasco,  attack  on,  ii,  174, 175. 

Tagus,  i,  565. 

Talbot,  Silas,  i,  160, 173, 197, 198. 

Tale  of  Old  Japan.    See  Mito  YashikL 

Tamar,  i,  51. 

Tampico,  ii,  178. 

Tarbell,  Joseph,  i,  428,581. 

Tardy,  Henry,  ii,  39. 

Tartar,  i,  50. 

TaHufe,  i,  176. 

Tattnall,  Josiah,  i,  532 :  ii,  99 ;  in  Mex- 
ican War,  170-181 ;  in  Japan,  204;  at 
Port  Royal,  255,  201  ;  captures  the 
Federal,  ii,  124,  I'^.'i,  184;  in  the 
Merrimac,  321-324,  579. 

Tayloe,  Midshipman,  ii,  204,  294. 

Taylor.    See  Tyhr. 

Taylor,  Dugan,  i,  389. 

Taylor,  George,  ii,  491. 

Tavlor,  John,  ii,  203. 

Taylor,  John,  i,  334. 

Taylor,  John  (Entrlish),  i,  420,  424. 

Taylor,  Williuin,  i,  333,  412. 

Taylor,  William  V.,  i,  492,  504,  511,  516, 
518. 

T.  A.   Ward,  ii,  37>*,  379. 

7><w<T.  ii,  2^^7,  291,  294. 

TtcumHfh,  ii,  453,  454,  400  ;  loss  of,  46a- 
470,  500. 


Tecumseh,  i,  519. 

Telford,  Master,  ii,  874. 

Telles,  Colonel,  ii,  165, 166. 

Temple,  W.  G.,  ii,  550. 

TenedosA,  488 ;  ii,  6,  70-72. 

Tenett,  Lieutenant,  ii,  185,  186. 

Ten  Eyck,  Alexander  S.,  i,  485,  538. 

Tennessee,  gunboat,  ii,  455. 

Tennessee  (C.  S.  N.i,  at  Memphis,  ii,412. 

Tennessee,  ram,  at  Mobile,  ii,  446-500. 

Terrier,  ii,  118, 122. 

Terry,  A.  II.,  ii,  516,  550. 

Terry,  Edward,  ii,  488. 

Terry,  James,  i,  570. 

Terry,  S.  W.,  ii,  582. 

Thames,  i,  99. 

Thames^  whaler,  i,  550. 

Thatcher,  Charles,  ii,  441. 

Thatcher,  Henry  K.,  ii,  508,  550. 

Thayer,  Amasa,  ii,  248. 

ThetU,  i,  170.  826. 

Thomas,  N.  W.,  ii,  488. 

Thomas,  Rear- Admiral,  ii,  144. 

Thorn,  i,  100. 

Thorn,  Jonathan,  i,  256,  278. 

Thome,  Reuben,  ii,  286. 

Three  Brothers,  li,  24. 

Tliomi)son,  C.  B.,  ii,  42, 45. 

Thompson,  Charles,  i.  886. 

Thompson,  Egbert,  ii,  841-845,  850. 

Thompson,  M.  Jeft*.,  ii,  822. 

Thompson,  Thomas,  i,  45^  68-70. 

Thompson,  William  H.,  ii,  158. 

Thunderer,  gondola,  i,  58. 

Thvnderer,\m. 

"  Thunderer."    See  London  Times. 

Thurot,  i,  67. 

Thwing,  Samuel,  ii,  89. 

7V6er,  u,  47,  48.   ' 

Ticonderoga,  ii,  27,  89. 

Tiffress,  \,  491,  496-500,  518,  519. 

Tiaris,  ii,  8. 

Tilden,  Migor,  i,  418. 

Tiley,  John,  i,  50. 

Tilgnman,  Lloyd,  ii,  334. 

Tilghman,  Richard  L..  ii,  159. 

Tillinghast,  T.  G.,  i,  538;  ii,  20,  24. 

Timberlake,  J.  B.,  i,  389. 

Timby,  Theodore  R.,  ii,  802. 

Tingev,  Thomas,  i,  170. 

Todcl,'Captain,  ii,  410. 

Todd,  James,  i,  404. 

Toey  -  Wan,  ii,  579. 

Toffey,  D.,  ii,  306. 

Tom  'Bowline,  ii,  64,  73,  76. 

Tompline,  Thomas,  i,  287. 

Tonnage,  preface,  viii,  ix,  x. 

Torch,  ii,  82,89,95. 

Tomnto,  capture  of,  i,  479. 

ToBcan,  Frank,  ii,  19. 

Totten,  Sailing- Master,  ii,  135,  137. 

Townsond,  Mr.  (C.  S.  N.),  ii.  3.')K. 

Townsend,  Lord  Jamcn,  i,  310,  334,  340. 

Townsen<l,  Rolwrt,  ii.  44<». 

TowHon,  Nathan,  i,  475. 

Trafalgar,  preface,  vi. 

Transfer.    See  Scourge. 
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Trant,  Jmum,  I«  477, 47ft. 
TimveiB,  John,  li,  M. 

Trenohard,  Bdward,  Jr^  intraduetoty 
Diota  to  vol.  iL 

Trt'rifhuiti,  Kdward,  i,  481,  438. 

In  iioJiitM)  BU3|>l4tiii  D>,  iif  S^ 8M| 060, 

?h>/i«!,  ij  4t»<l,  600,  61«,  filfi. 

7H«ii«i^i<^/,  1,  H,  U,  HO,  140-141;  kit  cL 

TVujf  ttit,  ii.  IT  I,  Ua. 
Tnixtiiii,  ThotiifM,  i,  irto,  irtft,  176;  to- 
tlnn  with  lh«  iH^urffmi^  177-18S;  •©- 
I    tk4i  wiih  th«  IV^i^^dfik'^,  IM-197tttt. 

Try  will  MtwH*,  i,  l^ 

THt'lit'r.  JcifiD  8*,  II  237,  505, 

Tiirtu T^  I'uHiuTL,  ii^  15IK 

Tunii^r,  DanivK  Hm,  £00,  NKMnS;  ii, 

TuH^mriMiC.B.  N.\  ii,  B65. 

T^fr^m^t.  u,  4^22,  4a9.  4^^*^.  48C,  487. 

TU(*|.>iin,  iittttek  oii»  li,  ITi^  1BS-189. 

Twic^,  Lc*vi,  it,  6^,  ?],  1&0. 

jy/rr.  li,  a37,  33^,  3W ;  at  Port  Hennr, 
&35  S3&;  fli  Fort  DimeliMi,  841-845; 
at  FUt»tmrg  Landings,  H&-M7 ;  action 
with  ArhfrLtm,4l'^-^\^^lO, 

Tykr,  Charles,  ii,  16. 

Tynan,  John  W.,  ii,  286. 

Tyng,  Edward,  i  11. 

Tyson,  H.C.,ii,  462, 472. 

Uhlrich,  Georee,  ii,  40. 

Unadilla,  at  Port  Royal,  ii,  261-261 ;  off 

Charleston,  606. 
Underweight  of  American  shot,  preface, 

xii,  note. 
Underwood,  Joseph  A.,  ii,  216. 
Underwriter,  ii,  628,  624. 
Unicom^  i,  94. 
Uniforms,  i,  87. 
UniUd  States^  preface,  vii,  x,  xv ;  i,  24 ; 

building  of  tne,  169, 176 ;  first  cruise 

in  the  War  of  1812,  822-826:  action 

with   the  Macedonian^  864-894,  688; 

ii,  102-104;  at  Naples,  126;  on  Call- 

fomian  coast,  144, 146. 
Upshur,  J.  H.,  ii,  642,  660,  661. 
Urann,  W.  D.,  ii,  648. 

Vainqueur^  i,  177. 
ValUy  City,  li,  266,  271-276. 
Van  Brunt,  G.  J.,  ii,  240,  288,  296. 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  ii,  182. 
Van  Buskirk,  Mr.,  ii,  878. 
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:  'fNiolitve,  G,  W.,  1^ 

'  T^doM^,  ii,  208.  m 

Tandeport,  AdmirjU,  i,  170* 

Vand^nlt^  iU  S2*2, 
Vanderbilt^  Aldt-nnan,  i,  8SS. 
Viiiiderhorpt.  MitjiihijJiJian,  U,  169. 
Vandyki!,  lit  Dry,  i,  l(?i3,  l&4»  197* 
y  an  KeDRse  I  ae  K  G  eiit^ralr  i ,  42&t,^H 
Varage,  CaptuiQ,  i^  108,  ^| 

JWh  wij,  IilSM^  £B^a@4,  ^B 

Vaughaiu  Danbl,  i,  86. 
Vaugljttn,  William,  i^  473,  473^  490* 

Vmigtmuce:^  bombardt  i,  298.        j 

Vmfmmffi^  hriir,  i,  105, 111^114*1 

Vera  Crui,  siege  of,  ii,  178-186* 
Vtimon,  Samuiil,  i,  S89. 

F<«iicrivi,  ii,  167. 

riehitur^^  ii,  42A. 

Vieior,  i,  89.  ^ 

Vitior^  giinboat     &eo  Rapp^hannmlL 

rici^r^^  pr«fiic«,  vi. 

Vigilatii,  i.  13.  M 

Vignaud,  Henrys  preface,  xiit,     W 

riAi*nii«i,  li«  199 ;  ejtploriDg  exp^dil 

205-ilT,  zu^m. 
Tine^ut,  J*  Icholas,  t,  83. 
IVpef,  i,  AM, 

ri/yiflta,  ironclad.     See  Mtrrimac. 
IVfyiftia  N<^,  f,  ii,  547. 
Vtjyinia,  sloop,  !,  8fl.  100, 164. 
n^iH,  I,  840 ;  off  THpoli,  271,  S84,  989. 

Syr  ;  loes  of,  4-28,  42S>. 
TiV^n,  steamer*  ii,  172-180, 1 88, 187* 
l'€*hntair*.U  1*8- 
^lorhc'ca,  PhUip  F.,  i,  889 ;  !i,  14. 

Wabasl.  ii.  240-246,  261-261,  871. 

Waddell,  J.  1.,  ii,  659,  660. 

Wade,  Eugene,  ii,  278. 

Wadsworth,  Alexander  S.,  i,  888, 861 ;  ii, 
8,  4, 106. 

Wadsworth,  Colonel,  ii,  9. 

Wadsworth,  Henry,  i,  282,  287,  298. 

Wainwright,  J.  M.,  ii,  876,  546,  581. 

Wainwright,  Richard,  ii,  886,  896. 

Waldgrave,  Captain,  i,  866. 

Wales,  Richard,  ii,  18. 

Walke,  Henry,  ii,  882,  838;  at  Fort 
Henry,  886-888;  at  Fort  Donelson, 
839-846 ;  at  Island  No.  10,  349-862 ;  in 
Yazoo,  412-416,  428,  486,  487. 

Walker,  i,  550. 

Walker,  James,  ii,  887. 

Walker,  John  G.,  ii,  424,  480,  488. 

Walker,  Major,  i,  898,  407. 

Walker,  Sir  Hovenden,  i,  10. 

Wallace,  Captain,  i,  94. 

Walley,  John,  i,  9. 

Wallingford,  Lieutenant,  i,  76,  80. 

Wallis,  Sir  Provo,  preface,  xix-xxi;  i, 
451,  466,  459. 

Walpole,  Lieutenant,  ii,  147. 

Walsh,  Lieutenant,  ii,  174. 

Ward,  Henry,  i,  412. 
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Ward.  James  H.,  ii,  283,  284. 

Wardlaw,  Captain,  i,  101. 

Ware,  William.  1,  808. 

Warley,  A.  F.,  li,  167,  878,  617,  588. 

Warner,  Eliisha,  i,  36,  45. 

Warren,  i,  86,  97,  99, 100. 

Warren  No.  f ,  ii,  146-162. 

Warren,  Admiral,  i,  11,  18,  488,  522, 
689. 

Warren,  Robert,  i,  197. 

Warrington,  Lewis,  ii,  4-16,  64,  78,  76- 
82, 122, 128. 

Warrior,  ii,  288,  375. 

Washington,  George,  i^  189, 166, 162. 

Waehif^ton,  gondola,  i^  86. 

Washington,  74  guns,  ii,  104, 187. 

Wasp  ( Americain,  preface,  vii,  xii ;  ac- 
tion with  the  Frolic,  i,  429-486. 

Wasp  (new),  i,  685;  action  with  the 
Beinaeer,  18-22 ;  action  with  the  Avon, 
22-26;  loss  of,  26. 

Wasp,  schooner,  i,  36^  39,  48,  46. 

Waterbury,  General,  i,  66. 

WaUr  Witch,  ii,  364-866. 

Waters,  Daniel,  i,  50. 

Watere,  Kirven,  i,  536. 

Watmough,  P.  G.,  ii,  251,  642,  650. 

Watson,  ii,  365. 

Watson,  Ii.  B.,  ii,  157, 165. 

Watson,  J.  C,  ii,-451,  460,  488,  492,  601. 

Watson,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  li,  189, 190. 

Watson,  Samuel  £.,  ii,  4. 

Watson,  Seaman,  i,  383. 

Watson,  William  II.,  i,  524^626 ;  ii,  119, 
120. 

WaU,  \,  142. 

Watt,  G.  T.  L.,  i,  449,  458. 

Watters,  John,  ii,  482,  484. 

Watts,  Thomas,  i,  475,  476. 

W,  Burton,  ii,  375. 

Weasel,  i,^S,m. 

Weaver,  A.  W.,  ii,  439,  650. 

Weaver,  Thomas,  i,  36. 

Weaver,  W.  A.,  i,  455. 

Wff>b,  ii,  427, 429. 

Webb,  >\illiam  A.,  ii,  287,  614. 

WebK-r,  J.  N.,  ii,  306,  313. 

Webster,  Joseph  D.,  ii,  347. 

Webnter,  Nelson,  i,  51  s. 

Welwter,  Sailing-Mui*trr,  ii,  10. 

WederstrantU,  Philip  C-.,  i,  1H3, 197. 

Weil>ert,  Colonel.    See  C.  Dc  WeilHjrt 

Welles,  Frederick  A.,  ii,  267. 

Welles,  General,  i,  414. 

Welles,  Gideon,  ii,  228,  294. 

Wells,  Benjamin  F.,  ii,  169. 

Wells,  C.  II.,  ii,  4.V*. 

Wells,  F.  S.,  ii,  266,  r>51. 

Wells,  Seaman,  i,  8»1. 

Wells,  Henry,  i,  473. 

Werden,  Keeil,  ii,  266. 

Weseott,  Mate,  ii,  518. 

West,  John,  H,  26S. 

Westervelt,  Jacob,  ii,  528. 

WrstHtl.l,  ii,  .176,  S**",  410. 

WtH  Florida,  i,  151. 

Wetter,  John,  i,  074. 


Wharton,  Lieutenant,  C.  S.  N.,  ii,  466, 

474,  495. 
Whelau,  William,  ii,  228. 
Whidah,  i,  6. 
Whinyates,  T.,  i,  482.484. 
Whipple,  Abraham,  i,  36,  89, 44,  9& 
Whipple.  William,  i,  72, 108. 
WhUby,  1. 138. 
Whitby,  Captain,  i,  809. 
White,  Carj)enter,  i,  526 . 
White,  Engineer,  ii,  235. 
White,  Robert,  i,  662. 
White.  W.  A.,  i,  463,  456. 
Whitehaven,  attack  on,  i,  76,  77. 
Whitehead,  li,  266,  271-278,  279. 
Whiting,  Ensign,  ii,  452. 
Whiting,  W.  D.,  ii,  517. 
Whitney,  W.  C,  ii,  51K). 


Wildcat,  ii,  118. 

Wilder,  n,U5. 

Wiley,  Robert,  ii,  652. 

Wilnelmina,  i,  396. 

Wilkes,  Charles,   ii,  205-217,  236,  287, 

561. 
Wilkes,  Henry,  ii.  215,  634. 
Wilkinson,  Asel,  i,  513. 
William,  i,  401,  407. 
William  A.  Tftrner,  ii,  124. 
Williams,  Benjamin  S.,  i,  889. 
Williams,  E.  P.,  ii,  518. 
Williams,  H.  E.,  ii,  878. 
Williams,  Jacob,  i,  287. 
Williams,  J.  F.,  i,  99. 
Williams,  P.,  ii,  806. 
Williams,  Joseph,  i,  422. 
Williams,  Thomas,  i,  165, 17«. 
Williamson,  William,  ii,  4,  39. 
Williamson,  William  P.,  ii,  285. 
Wilmer,  J.  ?.,  i,  829,  509,  570. 
Wilson,  ii,  279. 

Wilson,  Bvron,  ii,  431,  435,  440. 
Wilson,  Charles,  ii,  856. 
Wilson,  James  (J.,  i,  862. 
Wilson,  James  II.,  ii,  429. 
Wilw)n,  John.  See  Jenkin  Ratford. 
Wjlson,  Martin,  ii,  41  s. 
Wing,  George  ?2.,  ii,  462. 
Winn^haijo,  ii,  3<»4,  454,  470-499. 
Winona^  ii,  3^<5,  405,  406,  411 ;  off  Mo- 

)»i1e,  446. 
Winslow,  Francis,  ii,  864,  866. 
Winhlow,  Jolin  A.,  ii,  566-578. 
Winter,  R.,  i,412. 
Winter,  Walter,  i,  488. 
Wintle,  F.  B.,  i,  482. 
Wise,  <;.  S.,  i,  435. 
Wish,  J.  A.,  i,  412. 

Wi**ahickon,  ii,  376,  3«5,  895,  410,  411. 
W<mh1,  (ii'^jrge  H.,  ii,  541. 
W(Kwl,  John  T.,  ii,  2S6,  208,  523,  561. 
W.Mxl,  P.  v.,  i.  3HS  4<»7,  4o». 
W.hmI,  W.  W.  W.,  ii,  531. 
Wf»f/iihrifl/ff,  ii,  1. 
Wood  bridge.  Alderman,  i,  101. 


